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JAC JAC 

J A. A tenon for a mortise. H er/. ■ ledge of all crafU. Jack the Mge, the 

JABBER. To talk nonsense, far, dial. herb saace«alone. See Gera^, p. 650. Jack 



JABELL. A terra of contempt, more usually 
applied to a woman than to a man. 

JACE. A kind of fringe. Devon. 

JACK. (1) A figure outside old public clocks 
made to strike the bell. It was also called 
Jack of the Clock, or Clock-house. Till a very 
recent period, the clock of St. Duostan’s 
church was furnished with tw’o of these jacks. 
Dekker gives the phrase to a compauy of 
sharpers. See his Lanthome and Candle- 
Light. ed. 1620, sig. G. Strike, like Jack 
o’ th’ clock-house, never but in season,*’ 
Strode’s Floating Island, sig. B. ii. Jack», 
the chimes, Hallamsh. Gloss, p. 53. 

(2) A coat of mail ; a defensive upper garment 
quilted with stout leather. Tlie term wa.s 
iuore latterly applied to a kind of buff jerkin 
worn by soldiers ; and a sort of jacket, worn 
by women, was also so termed. See Rcliq. 
Antiq. L41 ; Collier's Old Ballads, p. 7. To 
he upon their Jacke, L c. to have the advantage 
over an enemy. 

(3) A whit. Somerset. 

(4) Half, or a quarter of a pint. North. Per- 
haps from Black-Jack, q. v. It also has the 
same meaning as black-jack, as in the Trou- 
bles of Quccne Elizabeth, 1639, sig. C. ii. 

f5) To beat. Craven. 

(6) The knave of cards. North. 

7) The male of an animal. West. 

8) A farthing. An old cant terra. 

9) A kind of water-engine, turned by hand, 
used in mines. 

(10) An ape. Hence, a young coxcomb ; a sly 
crafty fellow ; a man of any description. 

(11) Jaek-at-a-pinch, a sudden unexpected call 
to do anything. Also, a poor parson. Jack- 
at-uiorts, a little conceited fellow. Jack qf 
the wad, an ignis fatuus. Jack in thehasket, 
a sort of woc^en cap or basket on the top of 
a pole to mark a sand-bank, &c. Jack in the 
box, an irreverent name for the Sacrament. 
Jack with the lanthom,vn ignis fatuus. Jack 

all trades, one who has a smattering know- 
It. 



of long legs, the summer fly generally called 
daddy-long-legs. Every Jack-rag qf them, 
every person in the party. Jack in office, an 
insolent fellow in authority. Jack nasiy Java, 
a common sailor. Jack of Dover, some arti- 
cle mentioned in the Canterbury Tales as 
having been sold by the cook, but its precise 
nature has not been ascertained. Jack-in-the- 
green, a man inside a small house made of 
flowers and evergreens, who carries it io the 
procession of the sweeps on Mav-day morning. 

JACK-ADAMS. A fool. Var.diat. 

J.\CK-A-DANDY. A pert smart little imperti- 
nent fellow. North. 

JACK-A-LEGS. A large clasp knife. Also, a 
tall long-legged man. North, 

JACK-A-LEN'rS. Stuffed puppets which used 
to be thrown at during Lent. See Cleaveland’s 
Poems, 1660, p. 64. It ia a term of reproach 
in various instances, as in the Bride, by 
Nabbes, 4to. Lond. 1640, sig. G. ii. In the 
West of England the name is still retained for 
a scarecrow, sometimes called ^ccomi/e. 

JACK-AN-APES. An ape. See Fletcher's 
Poems, p. 190. Now used for a coxcomb. 

JACK-A-NODS. A simple fellow. North. 

JACK-BAKER. AkindofowL South. 

JACK’BAKREL. A inionow. Warw. 

JACK-BOOTS. Large IkwIs coming above the 
knees, worn by fishermen. Var. diaL 

JACK-DRUM. See Drum (3), and Toptell's 
Historic of Serpents, 1608, p. 262. 

JACKED. Spavined- A jacked horse. 

JACKET. A doublet. Sometimes, the upper 
tunic *, any kind of outer coat. 

JACKEY. English gin. Var.diat. 

JACK-HERN. A heron. /. Wight. 

JACK-IN- BOX. A sharper who cheated trades- 
men by substituting empty boxes for similar 
looking ones full of money. Dekker. 

JACK-LAG-KNIFE. A clasped knife. Ghue. 

' JACK-MAN. (1) A cream-cheese. West. 

I (2) A person who made counterfeit licenses, 8tc. 

' Fraternitye of Vacabondes, p. 4. 
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] iCK-NICKER. A goldfinch. Chtth. 

jack-plane, a coarse plane. Sorlh. 

JACK-PUDUING. A buffewn attendant on a 
mountebank. See Jones's Elymas, 1682, 
p. 7 ; Brand's Pop. Antiq. i. 81. 

JACK-ROBINSON. Btfore one could toy Jack 
Itobinton, a saying to express a very short 
time, said to have originated from a very vola- 
tile gentleman of that appellation, who would 
call on his neighbours, and be gone before his 
name could be announced. The following 
lines “ from an old play” are elsewhere given 
as the original phrase, — 

A warke U ai ea»le to be doone, 

Aa lyi toiaye, Jodte / roby* on. 

JACK-ROLL. The roller for winding the rope 
in a draw-well. North. 

JACKS. (1) The turnip fly. Suffolk. 

(2) The servitors of the University. 

JACK’S-ALIVE. A game, played by passing 
round and twirling a match or lighted 
paper, and he in whose hand it dies, pays a 
forfeit. Moor mentions it, p. 238. 

JACK-SAUCE. An impudent fellow. It occurs 
in Howto Choose a Good Wife, 1634. 

JACK-SHARP. A pricklcback. Also called 
Jack-Sharpliny, and Jack.Sharpnailt. 

JACKSON. A silly fellow. Eatl. 

JACK-SPRAT. A dwarf, far. dial. 

JACK-SQUEALER. The swift. Salop. 

JACK-STRAW. The black-cap. Somertel. 

JACK-WEIGHT. A fat man. l ar.diaL 

JACOBIN. A grey friar. 

JACOB'S-STAFF. A mathematical instrument 
used for taking heights and distances. 

JACOB’S-STONE. A stone inclosed in the 
coronation chair, brought from Scotland by 
Edward I. where it was regarded with super- 
stitious veneration. See Hentzner’s Travels, 
p. 252 ; Heywood's Royall King, sig. A. iv. 

JACOUNCE. A jacinth. Skelton, ii. 18. 

JACU. The cry of the pheasant. 

JADDER. (1) Shaky ; infirm. Eatt. 

(2J A stone-cutter. Glouc. 

JADY. A term of reproach. Shak. 

JAG. 0) To carry hay, &c. IVetl. As a subat. 
a parcel, or load. far. dial. 

f2) To trim a hedge, tree, &c. North. In old 
English, to cut or slash. " Jaggede hym 
thorowe,” Mortc Arthure, MS. Linc.f. 75. 

JAGE. A violent motion. Craten. 

JAGGEDE. The fashion of jagging garments 
has already been mentioned, in v. Dagyc, 

A Juponeof Jerodjme>oajr«*« in schredcs. 

Mart. .TrfAure, US. Uiuotn, t. 63. 

JAGGER. One who works draught horses for 
hire. North. 

JAGGING-IRON. An instrument with teeth 
used in fashioning pastry. Var. dial. 

JAGOUNCE. The garnet stone. (rf.-N.) See 
Ashmole's Theat, Cbcm. Brit. p. 224. 

JAGS. Bags and tatters. North. 

JAGUE. A ditch. Somrrtct. 

JAISTER. To swagger. North. 

JAKES. A privy. The term is applied in Devon 



to any kind of filth or litter. Jakn-farmrr, a 
person who cleaned out jakes. 

JALITE. Lively ; sprightly. (A.-N.) 

JALLOWES. Jcalonsy. Dckkcr. 

JAM. To press, or squeere. far. dial 

JAMB. The upright side of window, door, 
chimney, &c. ; any upright distinct mass of 
masonry in a building or quarry. 

JAMBALLS. Rolls made of sweet bread. 

JAMBEUX. Armour for the legs. (A.-N.) 
Jambler in Gy of Warwike, p. 325, perhaps an 
error for jambier, w hich is the Anglo-Norman 
word. See Roquefort. 

JAMBLEUE. Gamimlling. (/f.-M) 

JAMMOCK. A soft pulpy substance. Alto, to 
beat, or squeeze. Eatt. 

JAM. MY. Short for James. North. 

JAMS. Wire shirt-buttons. West. 

J.AM'S-MASS. St. James's day. North. 

JAN. John. Var. dial. 

JANDERS. The jaundice. Wat. 

JANE. A coin of Genoa ; any small coin. See 
Tyrwhitt, iv. 284. 

JANGELERS. Talkative persons. Sometimes 
minstrels were so termed. (A.-N.) The verb 
jangle, to prate, is still in use. 

JANGLE. To rove about idly. North. 

JANGLESOME. Boisterous; noisy; quarrel-/ 
some. Suffolk. '■ 

JANNAK. Fit; proper; good ; fair and honour- 
able ; smart, or fine. North. 

JANNOCKS. Oaten bread made into hard and 
coarse large loaves. North. 

JANT. Cheerful ; merry. North. 

Where were dainty duck* and jant onea. 

Wenches that could pby the wAntons. 

Hamaby't JournaU 

JANTYL. Gentle ; polite. Lydgate. 

JANUAYS. The Genoese. Herman, 1530. 

JANYVERE. Januar)'. {A.-N.) 

And the fyrste roonyth of the yere 
Vi AM clepyd aftur hym Janyvero. 

AtS. Cantab. Ft. il. 38. f. UO. 

JAPE. To jest, mock, or cajole. (A.-S.) It 
is often used in an indelicate sense, similar to 
game. Also a substantive, a jest. Japer^ a 
jester, or mocker. /o/>ert>,^utfooncry. 

Notwithstandyngs the wat wmthc. and said to 
thetcnyuhalle./epe ye with me? MS. Digbp J85. 
Bot then in hert full gladdc wat he, 

And roD up and doun in myrtho and Jape. 

Chmn. Vilotlun. p, 122. 
Demoethenet hit hondit onit putte 
In a wommani* botum Jnpyngrly. 

OccUvet MS. Stic. etnHq 154, f. 272. 

JAPE-WORTHY. Ridiculous. Chaucer. 

JAPING. Copulation. Palsgrave. 

JAR. (1) Discord; anger. Var. dial. 

(2) To tick, as a clock. ShaX\ 

(3) A jar of oil is a vessel containing twenty 
gallons of it. West. 

JARBLE. To wet ; to l)cniirc. Xorth. 

JARCK. A seal. An old cant term, mentioned 
in Frat. of Vacabondes, 1575. Jarkemen are 
given in a list of vagabonds in Harrison, 
p. 184 ; Dekker’s Lantliome and Candle-light. 
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JARGLE. To make a jarriog noi»c. Not pecu- 
liar to Hairs Satires, p. 99, as siippos^ by 
the editor. ** Jargles now in yonder bush,’* 
England’s Helicon, p. 46. 

JARME. To bawl, or cry. Yorkth. 
JARROCK. A kind of cork. Mhakeu. 
JARSEY. A kind of wool which is spun into 
worsted. Also called janxtey ; properly, 
Jersey yam. Bailey explaius^orsey, the finest 
wool, separated from the rest by combing. 
JARWORM. An ugly insect peculiar to wet 
marshy places. SrafA. 

JASEY. A bobwig. f'ar,diaL 
JATTER. To split, or shatter. Suffolk, 

JAUL. To scold or grumble. North. 

JAUM. tm: same as Jamb^ q. ▼. 

JAUNCE. (1) To ride hard. 

(2) A jaunt. Romeo and Jul. ii. 5, 4to. ed. 
JAUNDERS. The jaundice, far. dial. Jaunes, 
Reliq. Antiq. i. 51. Jaunit^ Brockett. 

Envyui man may lyknyd be 
To XXit jawntit the whyche yia pyn« 

That men mow to yn mennyt ynt. 

MS. Hart. 1701, f . 27- 
JAUP. To splash ; to make a splashing noise ; 
to strike ; to chip or break by a sudden blow. 
North. See Brockett. 

JAUPEN. Large; spacious. North. 

JAVEL. (1) A gaol, or prison. North, 

(2) A worthless fellow. "The Lieutenant of 

1 . the Tower advising Sir Thomas Moor to put 
1 on worse cloaths at his execution, gives this 
I reason, because he that is to have them is but 

i | ujavel; to which Sir Thomas replied, shall 1 
I count him a ^*are/ who is to doc me so great 
I a benefit,'* MS. Lansd. 1033. Javeiyn. Hall, 
* Henrv VI, f. 77. See DigbyMvsteries,p. 20. 
JAWER, Idle silly talk. A'orM, 

JAVVLE. To contend ; to wrangle. Yorkih. 
JAW. (1) A jest. Lane. 

(2) Coarse idle language, f’ar. dial. 
JAWDEWYNE. A term of reproach, here ap- 
plied to a Lollard. 

Thov Jitwtttoifne, thou Jangcler, how itande this 
togider I 

By ven4 cootradieolouD thou coacludiit thi>iir. 

MS. Digiv 41, f. 11. 

JAWDIE. The stomach of cattle. North. 
JAWLED-OUT. Excessively fatigued. Sutsex. 
JAWMERS. Stones used for the jambs or 
jawms of a window. 

JAY. A loose woman. Shak. 

JAYKLE I An exclamation, or oath. Deton. 
JAYLARDE. A jailor. Chron. Vilodun. p. 82. 
JAYPIE. The jay. Corme. 

JAZZUP. A donkey. Line. 

JEALOUS. Fearfiil; suspicious; alarmed. A 
common sense of the word in old plays, and 
still in use in some counties. Before the 
rain came, I jealotued the turnips,” i. e. was 
alarmed for them. 

JEAN. Genoa. Sec Strutt, ii. 71. 

JBAUNT. A giant. Other }ASS. journey. 
What, >eyde (he erle, yf thyi bo done. 

Thou getyat mnodur y«a«nr tone. 

US. Cantab. Ft U. SB, f.63. 



JED. Dead. PTarw. 

JED-COCK. Tlie jack-snipe. Arch. xUi. 343. 

JEE. Crooked ; awry. Also, to turn, or move 
to one side. North. 

JEEPS. A severe beating. North. 

JEFFERY'S-DAY. St. Jeffery’s day, i, e, never. 

JEGGE. A gigot or leg of mutton. 

JEGGLE. To be very restless. North. 

JELIING. Jovial. C'loven. 

JELL. A large quantity. Warw. 

JELU. Gay. ” Be thi winpil nevere so 
MS. Cott. Cleop. C. vi. 

JEMEWDE. Joined with hinges. 

JEMMY. A great coat. Var. diaL 

JEMMY-BURTY. An ignis fatuus. Cambr. 

JEMMY-JESSAMY. A fop, or dandy. 

JENK. To jaunt ; to ramble. A’orM. 

JENKIN. A diminutive of John. 

JENKIT. A Devonshire dish, made partly of 
milk and cinnamon. 

JENNETS. A species of fur. See Test. Vetust. 
p. 658; Strutt, ii. 102. 

JENNY-BALK, A small beam near the roof 
of a house. North. 

JENNY-COAT. A child’s hed-gown. JVeMt, 

JENNY-CRONE. A crane. North. 

JENNY-CRUDLE, A wren. South. More 
commonly called a jennv-wren. 

JENNY-HOOKER. An owl. North. It is 
also called a jenny-howlct. 

JENNY-QUICK. An Italian iron. Devon. 

JENNY-TIT. Pams cocmlcus, Suffolk. ^ _ 

JENTERY. Good breeding ; gentility. 

And ipecyally In youth grntiimvn ben Uwght^^^^ 
To Bwerc gret othU, thry *ey for jrntny i 
Every boy wenyth it be annext to nirteiy. 

MS. Laud. 410, f. 39. 

JEOBERTIE. Jeopardy. Harrington, 

JERICHO. A prison. Hence the phrase, to 
wish a person in Jericho. 

JERK. To beat. See Florio, p. 139. Jerker, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, iv. 161. Now pro- 
nounced jerkin. Sec Craven Gl. i. 250 

JERKIN. (1) A kind of jacket, or upper doublet, 
with four skirts. A waistcoat is still so called 
in the North of England. 

(2) The male of a gerfalcon. See Gent. Rcc. 

JEROBOAM. A large goblet. Eaat. 

JERONIMO. See Qo-by. 

That he that it this day mngnifico. 

To-morrow may goebff Jeronimo. 

Worket, 1630, I. 39, 

JEROWNDE. SeeJeryne. 

Thorowe ajerournde tchelde he jnggrt hym thorowe. 

Mitrta jirthure, JUS. Linctdn, f. 04. 

JERRYCUMMUMBLE. To shake, or tumble 
about confusedly, far. dial. ^ 

JERYNE. Some part of the armour. Seethe 
quotation in v. yterra. 

JESP. A flaw in cloth. North. 

JESSE. The Tree of Jesse was a represeutation 
of the genealogy of Christ, in the form of a 
tree. It was formerly a common subject for 
the professors of the various arts. 

JESSERAUNT. A kind of jacket without 
sleeves, composed of small oblong platea of 
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iron or Btcol overlapping each other, and 
sometimes covered with velvet. The term 
seems also to have been applied to a chain of 
small gold or silver plates worn round the 
neck, and likewise to a kind of cuirass. 

Aboven that Mjturraunt of Jenlyll# msyles. 

JforU Arthurt, MS. Unntn, f. 63. 

JESSES. The short leather straps round a 
hawk’s legs, having little rings to which the 
falconer's leash was fastened. 

JESSUP. Juice; syrop. Warv). 

JEST. A mask, pageant, or interlude; a tale, 
or representation of one. 

JESTERNES. Part of light armour, mentioned 
in Holinshed, Hist. Scotland, p. 32. 

JET. (1) To jet, according to Cotgrave, " wan- 
tonly to goe in and out with the legs.” 
Palsgrave has, “ I jelte, I make a counte- 
naunce with my legges." 

< 2) A large water ladle. East. 

(3) To strut, or walk proudly. Also, to exult, 
rejoice, or be proud. It seems sometimes to 
mean, to encroach upon. 

(4) To throw, jog, or nudge. Devon. 

(5) A descent ; a declivity. Herrf. 

f 6) To turn round, or about. North. 

(7) To contrive. Hence, a device. 

(8) To jet the heck, to put one to the door. 
Yorkshire Dial. 1697, p. 104. 

JETSEN. Goods cast out of a ship, when in 
danger of foundering. Blount. 

JETTER. A strutter, or bragger. Palsgrave. 

JEUPERTYE. Jeopardy. (A.-N.) 

Hli lyf upon to a wyjCe 
B«fleUc wolde In Jrupertvt> 

Gowvr, MS. Socv Antiq. 194, f. 59. 

JEWEL. This term was often used by early 
writers not merely for a gem or precious stone, 
but for any piece of jewel-work, or a trinket 
or ornament worn about the person ; some- 
times, even, a ring, and constantly a brooch. 
** A collar, or jeweUt that women used about 
their neckes," Baret, 1580, 1. 38. 

JEWERIE. A district inhabited by Jews. 

JEWISE. Judgment; punishment. See De- 
position of Richard II. p. 26. 

Avitfchiin if he woldc flltte 
The Uwe for the coretise. 

There M«*e he redie hii Jui*e. 

Goteer, ed. 1654, f. 158. 
And every nan schaile thsnne aryte 
To Joye or ellls to Juie*, 

Wher that he ichalle for ever dwcUe. 

Gowtr, MS. Soc. Antiq. 194, t. 37. 
O beatc of belle I Is what jui*e 
Hast thou deacrvld for to dye. 

Ibid. MS. Ibid. f. 69. 

JEW’S-EARS. A fimgUB of a beautiful bright 
red colour, found in old banks adhering to 
sticks, or trees. See Cotgrave, in v. Judtu, 
Ordilie; Thomasii Dictionarium, 1644, in v. 
Bohtdt Brand's Pop. Antiq. UL 155. 

JEW'S-EYE. Worth a Jeiris eye, i. e, a great 
deal. A very common phrase, and sanctioned 
by Shakespeare. 

JEWS'-MONEY. A name given to old Roman 



coins, found in some parts of England, men- 
tioned by Harrison, pp. 72,218. 

JEW’S-TRUMP. A Jew’s-harp. Yorkfh. See 
Kind-Harts Dresme, 4to. Lond. 1592. 

JEYANT. A giant. Torrent, p. 18. 

JIB. (1) Said of a draught-horse thst goes 
backwards instead of forwards. Var. dial. 

(2> A stand for beer-barrels. We*t. 

(3) The under-lip. Hence to hanff the jibt to 
look cross. Var. diaL 

JIBBER. A horse that jibs. Var. di<U. 

JIBBBT. Same as Spanps.whewt q. v. 

JIBBY. A gay frisky girl. £a»t. Jibby-horic, 



one covered with finery. 

JIB-JOB-JEREMIAH. A juvenile game men- 
tioned in Moor’s Suffolk Words, p. 238. 

JICE. A very small quantity. 

JICKS. The hiccough. 

JIDDICUMJIDY. A see-saw. Aor/A. 

JIPPLE. To be restless. Far. dial. 

JIFFY. An instant. Var. dial. In a jiffy, a 
very common phrase. It implies excessive 
rapidity ; momentary action. 

JIG. (1) To rove about idly. North. 

(2) A trick. An old cant term. 

(3) Cotgrave, in v. Farce, mentions the jyg 
at the end of an cnterlude, wherein some pretie 
knaverie is acted.” A jig was a ludicrous 
metrical composition, often in rhyme, which 
was sung by the clown, who occasionally 
danced, and was always accompanied by a 
tabor and pipe. The term is also constantly 
used for any scene of low buffoonery, and 
many old ballads are called jigs. Jigmaker, 
a maker of jigs or ballads. 

JIGE. To creak. North. > 

JIGOAMAREE. A manmmTe. Var, diaL 

JIGGER. (1) A swaggerer. North. 

(2) A vessel of potters’ ware used in toasting 
cheese. Somerset. 

(3) A cleaner of ores. North. 

(4) A constable. Hants. 

JIGGER-PUMP. A pump used in breweries to 

force beer into vats. 

JIGGKTING. Jolting; shaking; daunting; 
going about idly. Var. dial. 

JIGGIN-SIEVE. A fine cloth wbich sifts the 
dust from oats or wheat when they are ground* 
Salop. Antiq. p. 474. 

JIGGS. Dregs ; sediment. Suffolk. 

JIGGUMBOBS. Trinkets; knicknacka. 



RUifl moDiter after monster, takes the puppets 
Prisoners, knocks down the Cyclops, tumbles all 
Om jigambobt and trinkets to the wall. 

Arsme’s Antipode*, 164ik 

JIG-PIN. In mining, a pin used to stop a 
machine when drawing. 

JIKE. To creak. North. 

JILL. A pint of ale, &c. North. 

JIM. (1) A timber-drag. East. 

(2) Slender; neat; elegant, far. dial. Spruce , 
very neat, Tim Bobbin. 

JIMCRACKS. Knick-knacks. Var. dial. 
JIMMERS. Hinges. See Gimmer, 

JIMMY. The same as Jim (2). 
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JIMP. Slender; indented. Nxfrth. 

JINGLE. BRAINS. A wild thonghtlets fellow. 
JINGLE.CAP. The game of shake.e*p. North, 
JINGLE-JANGLES. Trinkets. 

For 1 wu told ere I came from home* 

You’re the goodliest man ere I saw befome ; 
With so mtny Jingte-JangUs about ones occke, 

As ia about jrouis, I never saw none. 

Tht King and o poor* Northern* Man. 

JINGO. Bf-jhigo, a common oath, aaid to be 
a corraption of St. Gingoolph. 

JINK. (1) To jingle ; to ring money. Bait. 

(2) To be very ny and thoughtleaa. North. 
JINKED. Srid of an animd hurt in the loins 
or back. Etut. 

JINNY-SPINNER. The crane-fly. North. 
JIRBI.E. To jumble. Northumi. 

JITCMY. Such. Somerut. 

JITTY. A narrow passage. Line. 

JOAN. A kind of cap. 

JOB. (I) To scold; to reprove. ComAr. 

(2) Stercns. Var. dial. 

t3) To strike, hit, or peck. Eatt. It occurs in 
Pr. Parr. p. 36, l»yilen or jobbyn. 

(4) An affair, or business. Far. dial. 

(1) A small piece of wood. North. 

JUBARDE. A stupid fellow. (A.-N.) 

Tho seyde (he emperourSodenmagard, 

Then was theeriea oyseio^'da. 

MS. enntab. Ff. IL 38, f. 140. 

JOBATION. A scolding, /ar. dial. 

JOBUEL. A small load, generally of hay or 
straw. Oxen. Sometimes called a jobbet. 
JOBBER. A dealer in cattle, yar.diai. 
JOBUERHEADED. Dull ; stupid. South. 
JOBBERNOWL. The bead. Generally a term 
of contempt, a blockhead. 

JOBBY. (1) Joseph. Cumb. 

(2) A joist, or beam. Yorksh. 

JOBLIN. A itupid boy. Somerset. 
JOBLOCK. A turkey's wattle. West. 
JOCAUNT. Merry; gay. (A.-N.) 

JOCE. The deuce. Tfartn. 

JOCK. To jolt. Kent. 

JOCKEY. (1) Gay i very Uvely. Sufolh. 

(2) A thin walking>«tick. Devon. 

(3) Rough; uneven. A'enf. 

JOCLET. A small manor, or farm. Kent, 
JOCONDE. Joyous; pleasant. (//.•N.) /o- 
eundnet, gladness, Audelay, p. 26. 
JOCOTIOUS. Jocose. Yorish. 

JOD. The letter J. far. dial. 

JOE. A roaster ; a superior. North. 
JOEwBEN. The great tit-mousc. SuffM. 

JOG. To jog his memory, i. c. to remind him 

of anything. A common plirase. 
JOGELOUR. A minstrel; a jongleur; one 
who played mountebank tricks. \A,-N.) 
JOGBNNY. A donkey. Somerset. 

JOOGELY. Unsteady ; shaky. Abr/AtuM^. 
JOGGER. To shake, or jog. Suffolk. 
JOGGES. Hits ; strikes. See the quotation 
given under Jerownde. 

JOGGING. A protuberance on the surface of 
sawn wood. East. 

JOGGLE. (1) Same as /ojrjrer, q. v. 



JOL 

(2) A mason's term for the fitting of stones 
together, /or. dial. 

JOG-TROT. A gentle pace. Var. dial 

JOHAN, St. John’s wort. Arch. xxx. 409. 

JOHN. Sir /oAn, an old phrase for a priest. 
John Sanderson^ the cushion dance, mentioned^ 
under this name in PlajTord’s Dancing Master, 
1696. John m the Wad^ an ignis fatuua* 
John*s silver pin, a single article of finery 
amidst a lot of dirt and sluttcry. John.a^ 
dreams, a stupid dreaming fellow. John* 
anymg*the*maidSf a man who ia always dan- 
gling after the ladies. /oAn-oiuf-yoon, an 
bermaphrodjte. John*hold*my*staff, a para- 
site, To stag for John Long the carrier, to 
wait a very long time ; to send it by John 
Long the carrier, i. e. at an inde6nite period. 
SeeCotgrave, in ▼. Atfendre, Borgne,Enroyer. 
The phrase occurs in Taylor. John of Nokes, 

I a fictitious name formerly used in legal pro- 
ceedings, similar to John Doc and Richard Roc. 

JOHN-APPLE. Same as Aj^Ie*John, q. v. 

JOHN-DORY. A French pirate, whose name 
seems to have been proverbial. A popular 
old song or catch so called is frequently re- 
ferred to. See Nares, in v. 

JOHNNY. (1) A jakca. These terms are clearly 
conncctea with each other. Also called Mrs. 
Jones by country people. 

(2) A foolish fellow. Var. dial. Johnny-Bum, 
a jackass. Grose. 

JOHNNY-WOPSTRAW. A farm-labourcr. >- 

JOIIN-O-LENT. A scarecrow. South. 

JOIGNE. To enjoin. Rom. Rose, 2355. 

JOINANT. Joining. {A.-N.) 

JOINT. To put a man's nose out of joint, to 
supplant bim in another’s affection. 

JOINT-GRASS. Yellow bed-straw. North. 

JOINT-STOOL. A stool framed by joinery 
work, at first so called in distinction to stools 
rudely formed from a single block. Joyned 
stole, Untou Inventories, p. 1. 

JOIST. To agist cattle. North. 

JOIT. A sudden stop. Northumb. 

JOLE. To bump. Yorksh, 

JOLIF. JoUy; joyful. {A..N.) 

JOLIFANT. When two persons ride on one 
horse, the one on a pillion behind, they are 
said to ride jolifant. Devon, 

JOLL. The beak of a bird, or jaw-bone of an 
animal, lienee, to peck. Norf. 

JOLLACKS. A clergyman. Siffolk, 

JOLLE. To beat. Palsgrmie. 

Ther they JoUedrfe Jewrt thorow, 

MS. Cost. Calig, A. U. f. 117. 

JOLLIFICATION. A merry feast. 

JOLLITRIN. A yotmg gallant. Mmsheu, 

JOLLOP. The cry of a turkey. Hobne. 

JOLLY. Fat ; stout ; large. North. In Devon, 
pretty. A bitch when maris appetens is said 
to be jolly. Chesh. 

JOLLY-DCk}. A bon vivant. Var, dial. 

JOLLY-NOB. The head. Grose. 

JOLTER-HEAD. A stupid fellow. South* 
Properly, thick-beaded. Joulthead, Cotgravc. 
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JOLTS. Cabbage plants that in the spring go 
to seed prematurely. Warw. 

JOMBRB. To jumble. Chaucer. 

. JONAS. The jaundice. Yorkeh. 

JONATHAN. An instrument used by smokers 
to light their pipes with. It is a piece of iron, 
of the size of a short poker, fitted at one end 
with a handle of wood, and haring at the 
other a protuberance or transverse bar of iron, 
which is kept heated in the fire for use. 
^^ONGLERIE. Idle talk. Chaucer, 

JOOK. To crouch suddenly. North, 
JOOKINGS. Com which falls from the sheaf 
in throwing it off the stack. North, 

JOOPE. A job. Hampde, 

JOP. To splash in the water. Yorkeh, 

JOPES. Braces in roofs. 

JOR. To jostle, or push. North, 

JORAM. A large dish or jug of any eatables 
or liquids. Car. dial. 

JORDAN. A kind of pot or vessel formerly 
used by physicians and alchemists. It was 
very much in the form of a modem soda- 
water bottle, only the neck was larger, not 
much smaller than the body of the vessel. 
At a later period the term came to be used 
for a chamber-pot, haring been anciently used 
occasionally for an urinal. 
JORD-\N-ALMOND. A kind of Urge sweet 
almond, mentioned by Gerard. 

JORNAY. A day’s journey, or work. 

In ihUrourte that ar twenty 
At my biddyng to bidde redy 
To do a gode Jcrnaif, 

MS, Cantab. Ft. T.48, f. 63. 
Out if I do Robyn agode joumt, 

Elht mot 1 haagyt be. MS. Ibid, t, 64. 

JOUNET. A kind of cloak. 

JOSEPH. An ancient riding-habit, with but- 
tons down to the skirts. 

JOSKIN. A clownish fellow, far. dial. 
^✓^JOSS. To crowd together. Eaet. 

JOSSA. Stand still ! An address to horses. 
See Chaucer, Cant. T. 4099. It appears from 
Moor, p. 188, that jote is still in use in the 
same sense. /o«/y, come to, Tim Bobbin GI. 
JoMM-bhckfjoiting.block^ a horse-block. 
JOSSEL. A hodge-podge. North. 

JOSTLE. To cheat. A cant term. 

JOSYNG. Rejoicing. Sevyn Sages, 92. 

JOT. (1) To touch ; to jog, or jolt roughly ; to 
nudge one’s elbow, 

(2) Plump ; downright. Si^olk. 

JOT-CART. A cart which has a rough motion, 
or jolts. East, 

JOT-GUT. The intestinum rectum. East. 
JOUDER. To chatter with cold. Somerset, 
JOUDS. Rags. Deton, 

JOUtSANCE. Enjoyment. Peele, tl5. 
JOUK-COAT. A great coat. North. 

JOUKE. To sleep. A hawking term. 
JOUKERY-PAUKERY. An artifice. Nertk. 
JOUKES. Rushes. Maundcrile, p. IS. 

JOUL. A blow. See JoUe and Jotrl. 

JOUN. Joined. Essex. 



JOUNCE. To bounce, or jolt. East. 

JOURINGS. Scoldings. Dcvonsli. Dial. 1839* 
p. 72. It seems to lie the same word as that 
quoted by Narcs from Hayman’s Qtiodlibets, 
1628, explained ttreurtnys. Brawlings ; quar- 
relUngs, Exmoor. 

JOURMONTE. To vex. {A.^N.) 

JOURNAL. Daily. Shak. 

JOURN-CHOPPERS. Regraters of yam, men- 
tioned in statute 8 Hen. VI. Blount. 

JOURNEY. The same as /ornay, q. v. It is 
also a day of battle. 

JOURS. Cold shiverings. South. 

JOUSED. Finished; completed. Wore. 

JOUSTE. A just, or tournament. {A.^N.) 

JOUSTER. A retailer of fish. Comve. 

JOUTE. A battle, or combat. {A.^N.) 

JOUTES. An ancient dish in cookery so called. 
See Ord. and Reg. p. 426. 

JOVE'S-NUTS. Acorns. Somerset. 

JOVIAL. Belonging to Jupiter. It occurs in 
Shakespeare and lleywood. 

JOWD. A jelly. Deton. 

JOWE. A jaw. Maundevilc, p. 288. 

JOWEL. Tbe space between the piers of a 

bridge. Also, a sewer. 

JOWER. To tire out. Suffolk. 

JOWL. (1) The same as JoUe^ q. v. 

(2) A large thick dish. Deton. 

JOWLER. Clumsy; thick. The term is ap- 
plied to a thick-jawed houmL North. 

JOWR. To push, or shake. Cumb, 

JOWS. Juice. Arch. xxx. 409. 

JOWYNE. To peck, as birds do. Pr. Parr. 

JOY. To enjoy. Also, to rejoice, as in the 

Bride, by Nabbes, 4to. 1640, sig. I. Joyance, 
enjoyment, rejoicing. 

JOYFNES. Youth. Gawayne. 

JOYNE. To enjoin. Apol. Loll. pp. 11, 17. 

JOYNETES. Joints. NominaleMS. 

And the of ilk lym and bane. 

And the vaynea ware atrydand ilkane. 

MS. Uncoln A. 1. 17, f. 190. 

JOYNTERS. The joints of armour. ** Joynter 
and gemows,” MS. Morte Arthure,f. 84. 

JUB. A very slow trot. East. 

JUBALTARE. Gibraltar. Chaucer. 

JUBARD. The house-leek. (A.-N.) 

JUBBE. A vessel for ale, or wine. 

JUBBIN. A donkey. Var. dial 

JUBE. A rood-loft. Britton. 

JUBERD. To jeopard, or endanger. 

JUCK. (1) A yoke; theoil in the fleece of wooL 
Comic. 

(2) The noise made by partridges. 

JUDAS-COLOUR, Red. A red beard was 
called a Judas-coloured beard. 

JUDAS-TORCHES. Large torches formerly 
much used in ceremonial processions. 

JUDGESSE. A female judge. SeeHevwood’i 
Iron Age, 4to. Loud. 1632, sig. C. iv. 

JUDICI.AL. A ** judicial roan,” a man of judg- 
ment. It was reversed with ^ttdictoua. 

I conf^«e It tome a meertoy, not dnerving any 
judicial m in‘a view. Piarts PeniUuse^ 1693. 
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JUB. To shhok ; to flinch. North. 

JUG. (1) To nestle together. North. It oc- 
cun in N. Fairfax, Bulk and Selvedge of the 
World, 8vo. Load. 1674. 

2) The nickname of Joan. 

3) A common pasture. West. 

JUGAL. NuptiaL Middleton, UL 480. 
JUGGE. To judge. Also, a judge. (^.-A*.) 
JUGGLE. To jog, or shake. M>#/. 
JUGGLEMEAR. A swamp, or bog. Devon. 

Also called a juffgle^mire. 

JUGIl. A judge. Hampole. 

JUIIj. The month of Julj. Chaucer. 

JUISE. The same as Jewiett q. v. 

JUKE. The neck of a bird. A term in haw k> 
ing. Gent. Rec. iL 62. 

JULIAN'S-BOWERS. Labyrinths and mazes 
made of earthwork, the scenes of former 
rustic amusements. 

JULIO. An Italian coin, worth almut sixpence. , 
See Webster's Works, i. 70. 

JULK. To shake ; to splash ; to jolt ; to give a 
hard blow. Weet, 

JULTY. To jolt. Detfon. 

JUM. (1) The plant darnel. We$t. 

(2) A jolt ; a concussion ; a knock. S^JS^o^k. 
JUMBLE. Futuo. Florio, p. 75. 
JUMBLEMENT. Confusion. North. 
JUMENTS. Cattle. {Ut.) 

JUMP. (1) A coffin. YorkMh. 

(2) A leathern frock ; a coat. North. ** A 
jump, a half gown or sort of jackett ; likewise 
a sort of Ijoddice used instead of stays," 
Millcs’MS. Holme has the terra, 1688. Mr. 
Huuter explains jump$y short stays. 

(3) Compact ; neat ; short. Hence the adverb, 
nicely, exactly. North. “ How jumpe he 
hitteth the naile on the head." Stanihurst, p. 
34. It is used by Gosson, 1579. 

(4j To take an offer eagerly. Var. dial. Also, 
to risk or hazard. Shak. 

(5^ To meet with accidentally. North. 

(6) Jump with, matched. To agree. 

And thou to be Jump with Alexander. 

AlAtunder and Campaspe, 16B4. 
JUMPER. (1) A miner’s borer. North. 

(2) A maggot. Yorkth. 

(3) The fieldfare ? Florio, p. 109. 
JUMPING-DICK. A fowl's merry-thought. 

North. 

JUMPINO-JOAN. A country dance, mentioned 
in the Bran New Wark, 1785, p. 7. 
JUMP-SHORT. Mutton from sheep drowned 
in the fen ditehes. Etut. 

JUNAMEY. Land sown with the same grain 
that it grew the preceding year. 

JUNCKER. A contrivance for letting off the 
superfluous water from a pond or moat. 
Suffolk. 

JUNE-BUG. The green beetle. South. 
JUNIPER. Was formerly burnt to sweeten a 
chamber. See Ben Jonson, ii. 6. 

JUNK. A lump, or piece. South. 

JUNKET. (1) A sweetmeat; a dainty. See 
HoUyband's Dictionarie, 1593, in v. Dragte. 



In Devonshire the term is still used, bat re- 
stricted to curds and clouted cream. 

(2) A long basket for catching fish. 

(3) A feast, or merry-making. Also, to gad 
about, to gossip. North. ** Junket, or ban- 
ket,” Palsgrave. 

JUNO’S-TEARS. The herb vervain. 

JUNT. A whore. Middleton, ii. 96. 

JUPARJE. To jeopardy. Palsgrave. 

JUPITER’S-BEARD. Houseleek. Devon. 

JUPON. The pourpoint, or doublet. It was 
generally of silk or velvet, and wu worn over 
the armour, being ^qucntly emblazoned with 
the arms of the owner. In much later times 
the petticoat seems to have been so called. 
Thor) out yi tcheld and i« habeijone, 

PlatM, andjakke, snijoupone. 

its. Ashmole 33, t. 48. 

JUR. To hit, strike, or butt. North. A cor- 
ruption of jarr } The noise made by certain 
birds was tenned Jurring. 

JURDECTOUN. Jurisdiction. (^.-iY.) 

And fynally bothe oure libertS 
Goeth uato nought of ourc iurrfecfown. 

lOdgatt, MS. AMhmoU 30. f. 23. 

JURMUNGLE. A mess ; confusion. Yorksh. 

JURNUT. An earth-nut. North. 

JUS. Juice. Nominale MS. 

Alto theiM of t«lyame and powd«r of brymstone 
tempvryd togedyr alcold b goode therfore. 

MS, Med Ree. xv. Cent. 

JUSSELL. A dish in ancient cookery, described 
in Ord. and Reg. p. 462-3. Two receipts for 
it are given in MS. Sloane 1201, f. 35. 

JUSTE. (1) A kind of vessel with a wide body 
nnd long stnnght neck. 

(2) To joust, or tilt. (//.-M) 

Mekylle wai the chexulry. 

That then come to Hungary 
Togo/wab with ther myghte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. H. S8, f. 75 

JUSTEMENT. Agistment, q. v. Sec Manners 
and Household Expences of England, p. 295. 

JUSTERS. Horses for tilting. ICeber. 

JUSTICE. To judge. (^.-iV.) Justicer, a 
judge, a justice of the peace. “ A perfect 
patternc of an upright justicer,” Holinthed, 
Histone of Scotland, p. 63. 

JUSTILICHE. Justly ; exactly. {A.^S.) 

JUSTMEN-HOLDERS. Freeholders. Devon. 

JUST-NOW. Lately; now; presently; imme- 
diately. This very common phrase is perhaps 
most generally used in the Western counties. 

JUSTS-OF-PEACE. Peaceable tilts or justs. 
The method of CTying them is given in Arch, 
xvii. 291. Compare Degrevant, 1261. 

JUSTY. The same as Juste (2). 

Then teyde Befyae to Tarry, 

Wyll we to*morowe>it«fy. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11.38. f* 

JUT. (1) To throw; to strike. South. “ To 
jut, hit, or run against,” Barct, 1580. 

(2) A pail with a long handle. Kent. 

JUTER. The fertile coaguUling saltish nature 
of earth. More. 

JUTTBS. Uw persons. {A.-N.) 
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JUTTT. A part ct a boUdlng which projects 
bepond the rest. Skat. 

JU-UM. Empty. Norik. 

JUVENAL. A youth. Skat. 

JUVENTEE. Youth. (J.-N.) See Piets Plough- 
man, p. 402 ; Dial. Great. Moral, pp. 157, 209. 



JUWET. Judith. X.de Brtume. 

JYE. To stir ; to turn round. Norik, 
JYMIAN. A knick-knack. It occurs in Nash’s 
Pierce Penilesse, 1592, and in the Appendix 
to Skelton’s Works, p. 446. Absurdly spelt 
jym jam in Pr. Parr. p. 257. 



K A. (1) Quoth. Sv{ffoU. " Ka thccloyster- 
master,” Mar-Prates Epitome, p. 52. 

(2) Ka me, ka Ikee, a proverb implying, if you 
will do me one fitvonr, I will do you another. 
See the Merie Talcs of Skelton, p. 65. 

(3) To look ; to perceive. Eael. 

KAAIKE. To stare vacantly. Cttmd. 
KABANE. The cabin of a vessel. 

Mooy ko6an0 cabiUet deitroyede, 

Koyghtn and kene mena kiUide (he braynca. 

Mvrtt Arihurt, MS. Lincoln, t. 91. 

KACIIONE. To catch. Const Freem. 380. 
KADES. The dung of sheep. Line. 

KAE.(1) A cow. J. de Wageby, p. 8. 

(2) An inter}, of disbelief, or contempt. 

KAF. Chaff. North. “ Ful of kaff," Apol. 
"^Tsollards, p. 56. 

KAFF. A gardener's hoe. North. 

KAFFLE. To entangle. Somerset. 

KAIE. A key. Rom. of the Rose, 2080. 
KAIL. Greens; cabbage. JTait^arM, a kitchen* 
garden. Kail-pot, a pottage pot, a Urge 
metal pot for cooking meat and cabbages 
together, &c. The term and article are nearly 
out of use. It is a hca\'y globular iron vessel, 
holding three or four g^loos, and resting on 
three little spikes. Kail-yard, an orchard. 
KAILE. To decline in health. North. 

KAIN. Rent paid in kind. East. 

KAIRE. To go ; to proceed ; to depart. 
Comtodcs ihe ksnely to koirt of hli Undra, 

Ure ellM for thy knyghihede encontre hyme ones. 

Morto Arthurs, MS. Lincoln, f. 67« 
KAIRN S. Rude hesps of stones generally found 
on hills or other conspicuous situations, and 
supposed to be very ancient funeral monu- 
ments. Norik, 

KAITE. A dresser of wool. 

KAKELE. To cackle. Reliq. Antiq. U. 80. 
Kaklj/agt is applied by Chaucer to the noise 
made by geese, in MS. Cantab. Ff. i. 6, f. 32. 
KAL. Hard. A mining term. 

KALDE. Cold. Also, cooled, refreshed. It 
occurs in MS. Cott. Vespas. D. vii. 
KALENDAR. A kind of wood, mentioned in 
Holinahed, Ilistoiie of Scotland, p. 59, 
KALENDER. A guide, or director. (Luf.) 
KALTS. Quoits. &ifqp. 

KAM. (1) Crooked. Clean kam, quite wrong 
or crooked. “ To doe a thing cleane kamme, 
out of order, the vrrong way," Cotgrave. 

(2) Came. See Havelok, 863. 

KAME. A comb. Norik. 

Me thoghte come to me the speryie of this vo> 
mene Mcrgareie, Uic whilke 1 mwo byfbre to peyties, 



•od me thoghte scho wm fuUe of stronge woades, 
als icho hade bene dnwene withe kamot. 

MS. Uneoln A. 1. 17. f. 95]. 

KAMPB. Contest ; war. {A.-S.) 

Atle the kene mene of kttmpe, knyghtee and other, 
Killyd are eolde dede, and eaatyne over burdes. 

Moris Arthurs, MS. Lincoln, f. 99. 

KANC. A large forest. See Lambarde’s Per- 
ambulation, 1596, p. 210. 

KANDLEGOSTES. Goose-grass. Qerard. 

KANEL. Collar ; neck. Gawayne. 

KANGY. Cross; ill-tempered. Cumb. 

KANSH. A strain. Salop. 

KANT. Strong ; courageous. 

He come in at a eoitc, 

With hU brage and his boete, 

With many kant knyght. 

MB. Uneoln A. i. 17, f. 191. 

The knyghte couetide on hU knees with a Aaun/ herte. 

Marts Arthure, MS. Uneoln, f.7«. 

KANTELED. Different pieces of cloth worked 
together. See Hall, Henry IV. f. 49. 

KAPE. Sleeve of a coat. fFeber. 

KARDEVYLE. CarlUe. Launfal, 8. 

KARECTIS. Characters ; marks. 

] make a cercle large and round. 

With karsetit and fygures. 

MS. Cott. Tiber. A. rii. f. 44. 

KARER. A sieve. Derbysh. 

KAREYNE. A carcass ; carrion. {A.-N.) 

KARKE. Care; anxiety. 

Wheoe maydens ere maryede, it ee thaJre maste karks 

Lease thay be maryed to menne that base bene in the 
parke. MS. Uneoln A. L 17, f. 149. 

KARL-HEMP, I^te grown hemp. Brockett 
says, ** the largest stuk of hemp." 

KARROWS. A set of people formerly in Ire- 
land, who did nothing but gamble. They 
appear to have been a bad set, and are de- 
scribed by Bamaby Rich as pUying away 
even their clothes. According to Stanihurst, 
p. 45, ** they pUic awaie mantle and all to the 
bare skin, and then trusse themselves in straw 
or leaves ; they wait for passengers in the high 
waie, invite them to game upon the greene, 
and aske no more but companions to make 
them sport. For default of other stuffe, they 
pawne their glibs, the nailcs of their fingers 
and toes, their dlmissaries, which they leefe 
or redeeme at the courteaie of the winner." 

KARS. Cresses. Howell, sect, xvi 

KARVE. Sliced; cut. See Cn/. 

When hir fajur on tiepc wu. 

She hyed to hym a gret pas, 

And karvs hii hart m twoo, 

.VS. Cantnl. TC v. 48, f.48. 

KAS. A case. Wright’s Seven Sages, p. 52. 
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Kep« the now fro twych n 
A 5 CII Cod BO more to treepes, 

MS. Hart. 1701, f. 3. 
KASARDL.Y. Unlucky. North. 

KASKB. Strang. Havelok, 1841. 
KASSYDONYS. The calcedony, which ii thui 
spelt in Emarli, 128. 

KATE. To be lecheroiu. North. 
KATBREYNIS. Quodrainsi farthingi. 
KAUCE. The same as Cauei, q. T. 
KAVEBSYN. A hypocrite. {A.-N.) 

Okeren end kmptr^tUt 

Ae wykked they arc aj Sanayna. ' 

MS.Htirl 170), r.37. 

KAW. To gasp for breath. Dm*. 

KAY. Left. Syr Gavayne. 

KAYLES. The same as Cailet, q. v. 

KAYN. A nobleman. Havelok, 1327. 
KAYNARD. A rascal. {^.-N.) 

A kaifnard and a olde folte. 

That thryflehath loateand boghle a bolte. 

MS, Hart, 17Ul. f. 35. 

KATRE. Cairo. Also as Kaire^ q. t. 

Straujte unto Kayra hU way he fongeth. 

Where he the touldan thanoe fonde. 

Gower, MS, Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 78. 
KATSERE. An emperor. {A,^S.) 

Ei there any kyde knygbte, ka^eere or other. 

Morte Ai tkure, MS, lAficoln, f, 7D. 
KAYTEFTEE. WretcliedncM. (A.-N,) 

Thu> ta ylk mane, aU we may aee. 

Borne in care and kaytf/ter. 

Ami for (o dre with dole hU dayea, 

AU Job aothcly hymselfc Myse. 

H<impo/e, jlf5. Unntn A. 1. 17» f. 977. 
Thus ea a man, ala we may ae, 

Id wrychednea borne and ka^tpft^, 

IMrt. MS. BovHty p. 97 . 
KAZZARDLY. Leko ; ill-tbriven. North, 
Kennett Myi, spoke of cattle subject to dis* 
eases and death, or other casualties.’* 

KBA. Go I (The iroperatiyc.) North, 
KBACH. To lade out water. H'arte. “ To 
keacb water,” Florio, p. 46. Kecch-hote, a 
hole in a brook where the cottagers dip for 
water, far, dial. 

KEAK. (1) A sprain. Yorkth. 

(2) To raise, or prop up, a cart. North. 

KEAL. A cough ; a cold. lAnc. 

KEALER. A small shallow tub used for cooUog 

liquids. Swrex. 

KEALT. Cowardly. Lane. 

KEAME. To comb. See Kame. 

Thy handaarc thou wash. 

Thy head llkewi»e Areome, 

And in thine apptrrll ^ 

See tome be no acame. 

Schoole nf I'ertue, n. d. 

KEAMER. A kind of ferret. South. 

KEAMY. Covered with a iliin white mould, 
applied to cider. Wnt. 

KEANE. To scamper. Otmh. 

KEANS. The scum of ale, Ac. Yorkth. 
KEATCH. To congeal. Wiltt. 

KBATHER. A cradle. Lane. 

KEACSTRIL. Explained by Mrriton, ** a great 
boned coarse creature.” Yorkth. 

KEAVE. To))lunge; to struggle. Cumh. 



KBB. (1) A villain. Yorkth. 

C2) To pant for breath ; to sob. Line. 

KEBBERS. Refuse sheep taken out of the 
flock. " Kebbers or cullers, drawne out o( a 
flockeof sheepe,” Nomenclator, 1585, p. 50. 

KBBBLE. A white opaque spar. Verb. 

KEBLOCK. The wildtumip. North. 

KECCHE. To catch. Kyng Horn, 1377. 

KECHYNE. A kitchen. Perceval, 455. 

KECK. (1) To be pert. Lane. 

(2) To lift; to heave. Hence, to reach; to 
choke. Var. diaL It occurs in Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle, meaning the noiae made in 
coughing. See Hawkiui, i. 216. 

^ KECKCORN. The windpipe. Wett. More 
commonly called the keeker. 

KECKER. (1) Squeamish. North. 

(2) An overlooker at a coal-mine. Newe. 

KECK-HANDED. Wrongly. Oxon, 

KECKLB. (1) Unsteady. Lane. 

(2) To laugh violently. Yorkth. 

KECKLE-MECKLE. Poor ore. Verb. 

KECKLOCK. Wild mustanl. Leie. 

KECKY. An3Tthiug hollow, like a kex. Zinc. 

KEDD. Known ; shown. {A.^S.) 

Wherafore ther p&uyth here no men 
Wyth atrenkyth, but they be kedd. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. il.38, f. 80. 
Tho thel were mounted, y aigge, spUght, 

Thai kedden her noble might 

Arthvurand Merlin, p. 145. 

KEDGE. (1) To fill ; to stuff. North. Hence 
kedge~beUy, a glutton. 

(2) To adhere ; to unite. Comw. 

(3) Brisk ; active. Eatt. It occurs in Prompt. 
Parv. p. 274, 8j)elt kygge. 

KEDGER. A fisherman. Yorkth, 

KEDGY. Pot-beUied. North. 

KEDLOCK. The charlock. Salop. 

KEE. Kine; cows. Veoon. 

KEECU. (1) A cake. Somer t et. 

(2) The internal fat of an animal, as rolled np 
for the tallow-chandler. 

(3) To cut grass and weeds on the sides of rivers. 
Wett. Dean Milles’ MS. Glossary. 

KEEK. To peep ; to look slily. NortK 
“ Kekyync, or prively waytyne, mfuor,” Pr. 
Parv. p. 269. See Brockett. 

KEEL. (1) A strong clumsy Imat used by the 
colliers at Newcastle. “ Bottoms or kccles,” 
Harrison, p. 6. A keel of coals, 21 tons, 4 cwt. 

f2) To cease ; to give over. Cumb. 

(3) A kiln, as for lime, &c. South. ** A brick- 
keele,” Florio, p. 304. 

(4) To cool anything. “ V^Tiile greasy Joan doth 
kccle the pot certainly not to tcum, at 
stated by certain editors. Sec Kele, the 
earlier form. 

(5) A ruddle for sheep. North. 

(6) “ To give the keelc, to carene, as marinen 
say,” Florio, p. 137. 

KEELAGE. Keel dues in port. North- 

KEEI.-ALLKY. A bowling alley. Devon. 

KEEf^-BULLIRS. Kecl-tnen. North* See 
the Bishopric Garland, 1792, p. 19- 
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KBEL-DEETERS. The wives and daughters 
of keel-men, who sweep and clean the 
keels. See Bee/ (4). 

KEELS. Nine-pins. See Catle$. 

KEELY-VINE. A black-lead pencil. Xorth. 

KEEN. Kind. York$h. A cow, maru appt- 
tetu, is said to he keen to the hull. 

KEEN-BITTEN. Frost-bitten. Also, keen, 
hungry, sharp-set. North, 

KEENDEST. Any keendeet thing, <A 

thing, ever so much. Beroii. 

KEEP. (I) To dwell; to inhabit. Var. dial. 
It occurs in Pierce Penilesse, 1 592. 

(2) To keep one ehort, to restrain his liberty. 
To keep renVfence, to reside. To keep well, 
to live on good terms with any one. To keep 
the door, to be a bawd. To keep cut with, 
to follow the example of. Keep,and-ereak, a 
hook and eye. To keep crowt, to guard newly- 
sowu fields from their ravages. Keep the pot 
a toiling, go on with anything furiously. 

(3) Pasture. Out at keep, said of animals in 
hired pastures. Var. dial. 

(4) To maintain. Also, maintenance. 

(5) To keep company with. far. dial. 

(6) The chief stronghold of an ancient castle. 

(7) A large basket. Somereet. 

(8) To catch. Lane. 

(9) A reservoir for fish by the side of a river. 

(10) A safe to preserve meat in summer. 

KEEPER. A small clasp. Suffolk. 

KEEPING. The lair of a hart. 

KEEPING-ROOM. The room usually sat in by 

the family. Eaet. 

KEEP-TOUCH. To keep faith ; to be faithful. 

And trust me on my truth. 

If thou keep toueA with me. 

My dearest friend, as my own heart 
Thou ahalt right welcome be. 

Sengs ef the l/mdoH Prentieet, p. 37. 

KEER. The mountain ash. Devon. 

KEEVE. (1) A large tub or vessel used in 
brewing. JVetl. 

(2) To heave, or lift up. North. Some writers 
say* to oYcrtunio 

KEEVER. Atub. MS. Lansd. 1033. 

KEEZER. A sieve. Devon. 

KEFANS. The same as Keans, q. v. 

KEFFLE. An inferior horse. Kan dial. 

So RichArda having no more to ftay. 

Mounted hit and rode away. 

Rtehitrd of Dalton Date, MS. 

KEPT. Purchased ? Havelok, 2005. 

KEGGED. ASYonted. Lane. 

KEGGY. Soft and pulpy, applied to vegetables 
when decaying. Line. 

KEIED. Locked. Harrison, p. 185. 

KEIGHT. Caught. Speneer. 

KEIK. To stand crooked. Lane. 

KEIL. A cock of hay. North. 

KEILD. A spring. Groee. 

KEINTLICH. Nicely; curiously. Pegge. 

KEISTY. Dainty ; squeamish. North. 

KEIVER. A bumper of liquor. Yorkth, 

KEKE. The cry of the cuckoo. 

KEL. A kind of soup. 



Thy breakfast thowe gott every day. 

Was but peaae-bread and hot full gray. 

MS. Lanedowne S41. 

KELCH. A thump. Line. 

KELD. (1) The smooth part of a river when 
the rest of the water is rough. North. 

(2) A well. Craven. 

(3) Killed. Octovian, 1063. 

(4) To become cold. Rcliq. Antiq. ii. 211. 

(5) To thump. Northumb. 

KELE. (1) To cool. Chaueer. 

And leyde bym flatlyng on thegrounde. 

To k«l$ hyt woundyt In that ttounde. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. II. SB, f. 99. 

Bot eftyrwarde when It ccatM, and the herte koiU 
ofloveof JhetUg thanna entyra In vayncglorie. 

MS. Lincoln A. 1. 17. f. 291. 

(2^ Time ; place ; circumstance. Lane. 

KELF. (1) A foolish fellow. iVeet. Kclfin, a 
great lubberly fellow, or boy. 

One tqulrc iEneat. a great ketf. 

Some wandering hangman like hericlf. 

Cotton** Work*, 1734, p. 85. 

(2) To twist ; to wrench. D'arw. 

(3) The incision made in a tree by the axe when 
felling it. fVarw. 

KELIAGE. The herb arsesmart. 

KELING. A large kind of cod. 

Keling he tok, aud tumberel, 

Hcring, and themakerel. Hatretek, 737. 

KELK. (1) To groan; to belch. North. 

(2) To beat severely. Yorkeh. 

(3) The roe or milt of fish. North. 

(4) A large detached rock. Cumb. 

KELL. (1) A kiln, as lime-kell, &c. South. 
“ A furnace or kell,” Cleaveland, p. 40. See 
also Harrison’s England, p. 233. 

(2) A child's caul ; any thin skin or membrane. 
Hence, any covering like network ; the cell 
of a small animal, “ Rim or tell wherein the 
bowels are lapt,” Florio, p. 340. A womans 
calle (q. v.) was so callei Sir John rofe 
my kelle,” said a young lady describing the 
evils attendant on waking the well, MS. 
CanUb. Ff. v. 48, f. 111. 

Suuanne cawghte of her kelle. 

Butt fele ferlw her byfelle. 

NS. Cent. Calif. A. li. f. I. 
With kelle and with corenalle clenliche arrayede. 

Norte Anhure, NS. lAneoln, f. 87. 

KELLEN. (1) The same as Keffle, q. v. 

(2) A batch of bricks. Suffolk. 

KELLICII. To romp. Sueter. 

KELLOW. Black-lead. North. 

KELLUS. A white soft stone found in tin- 
mines in Cornwall. See MS. Lansd. 1033. 

K^P. (1) A young crow. Cumb. 

(2) A crook for a pot or kettle, to hang it over 
a fire. North. 

(3) Seaweed burnt to make a cinder or pot-ash 
for the potters. Kent. 

KELTER. (1) Rubbish; stupid talk; aconfused 
mass of persons or tMnga. North. 

(2) Condition ; order. Eat. It is occasionally 
used as a verb. 

(3) An awkward fall. North. 

(4) Money ; cash. Yorkeh. 
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, KEM. Came. Octovian, 1552. 

Whan he to lond 

Men toldethe bUchop wm Isnn. 

Revet 0 / Hamtevn, p. 99. 

KEMB. (1) A stronghold. North. 

(2) To comb. Still in use. Kemith, Reliq. 
Antiq. ii. 176. (^.-5.) 

KEMBINO. A brewing'VesscI. Xinc. Chaucer 
has kemelint a tub. 

KEMBOLL. Arms on kemboll, 1 . e. a>kimbo. 

KEMELING. The same as Comelingt q. t. 

KEMMET. Foolish ; rather silly, ^lop. 

KEMI*. (1) A boar. Suffolk. 

(2) A kind of eel. Palegrave. 

(3) To strive for superiority. North. 

There et do kyng undlre Criste may hemp with hyrn 
one. Morie Arthtire,iiS. lAncoln, f. 81. 

(4) A knight j a champion. See Perceval, 47, 
118, 1004, 1403, 1422. Kemperye^mmf 
aoldier, warrior. Percy’. Reliques, p. 18. 

I slue ten thowund upon a day 
Of kempet In their best aray. 

Cheeter Playt, 1. iS9, 

KEMPS. Hair among wool. North. Kempsterg 
a female who cleaned wool. ** Ptetritf a 
kempster," Nominale MS. 

KEMSE. A light and loose kind of female gar- 
ment. See R. de Brunne, p. 122. 

KEMYN. Came. See Old Christmas Carols, 
p. 12 ; Songs and Carols, st. xi. 

KEN. (1) A chum. North. 

(2) A measure of com. Yorkkh. It is a hundred- 
weight of heavier substances. 

(3) Kine ; oxen. Octovian, 672. 

(4) To kuow ; to be acquainted with. Also, to 
sec; alight. North. Sometimes, to teach. 
(^.~5.) Cf. Tundale's Visions, p. 43. 

Porth« emperyca of ryche Rome 
FuUe Welle he bur kende. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. U. 38, f. 80. 
Cryitofere rriitenyde thamme ryghte ther, 

And kend thamme to leve on Criatit lare. 

MS Uneeln A. i. 17, f. 198. 
And 5 yveroy body for tobrenoe, 

OpuDly other men to kenne. 

MS, Hart. 1701. f. 47- 

KENCH. A twist, or sprain. North. Also 
the same as CowcA, q. v. 

KENDAL-GREEN. A kind of forester’s green 
cloth, so called from Kendal, co. Westmore- 
land, which was famous for their manufacture. 
KtJidaMockener, a little thick-set fellow. 

KENE. Sharp ; earnest ; bold. 

He drank, and nude the cuppe ful dene, 

And lith he spake wordis Irene. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. r. 48, f. 00. 

KENEDE. Kennelled. Hrame. 

KENET. (1) Ash-colour. Paltyrave. 

(2) A small hound. See Reliq. Antiq. ii. 7 ; 
Wright’s Seven Sages, p. 60. 

Pore ferdnesse of hyt face, as they fey were, 
Cowchide aa Ireneres before the kyng teWyne. 

Morte Anhure, MS. JAncaln, f. 04. 

KEN-GOOD. A warning. North. Also, a 
mark or example. 

KRNLED. Brought forth young. (A.^S.) 

KENNECIS. Some kind of bird, mentioned in 
the ArchKologia, xiii. 350. 



KENNEL. To harbour. A term applied to 
the fox. See Hunting. 

KENNELL. A kind of coal. It bums very 
brilliantly, and is much esteemed. 

KENNEN. Half a bushel. North. 

KENNES. Kind; sort of. Ritkon, 

KENNETS. A coarse WeUh cloth. 

KEN-NIPE. A knife. Vomw. 

KENNING. (1) An inkling. North. 

(2) The same as DaUSf q. v. 

(3) The distance a person can see. Also called 
a kenny. See Harrison, p. 60 ; Hawkins' 
Engl. Dram. ii. 270 ; Hall, Henry V. f. 5. 

*' I am within syght, as a shyppe is that cometh 
within the kennyng, Je blanchit** Palsgrave, 
verb. f. 148. See Pr. Parv. p. 272. 

KENSBACK. Perverse. Yorkth. Sometimes, 
conspicuous, evident, clear. 

KENSILL. To beat. North. 

KENSPECKLED. Speckled or marked so as 
to be conspicuous. North. . 

KENT. Was so famous a place for robberies in ^ 
Elizabeth’s time that the name was given to / 
any nest of thieves. / / 

SomebookM aresrrogSDt mnd impudent; ' / 

So are most tbieves in Cristendomc and Ken/. / 
TayloPi tVorkes, 1690, ii. 194/ 



KENTAL. For quintal, a cwt. (Fr.) 

KENTE. Taught. Chester Plays, i. 32. 
KENTERS. Kentish-men. Heame. 
KENYNG. Recognition. Sevyn Sages, 3235. 

KEO. A jackdaw. Prompt. Parv. 

KEOUT. A mongrel cur. North. 

KEOVERE. To recover; to obtain. {A.^N.) 

KEP. To reach, or heave. North. 



KEPE. (1) Care ; attention. (.^.-5.) Also, to 
take care, to care. 

f2) To meet. Towneley Myst. p. 323. 

(3) To leave. Nominale MS. 

KEPPEN. To hoodwink. North. 

KEPPING. Lying in wait. Yorkth 

KEPPY-BALL. The game of band-hall 

KEPT. (1) Caught. North. 

(2) Guarded. See Tyrwhitt, iv. 148. 

(3) Resided ; lived. See Ktrp. 

KEPTE. Cared for. See Kept (1). 

KER. Occasion ; business. 

KERCH. A kind of pan. Devon. 

KERCIIE. A head-cloth. “ Upon 

hirhed aAercA^ of Valence,” Lydgate’s Minor 
Poems, p. 47. 

KERCHEF-OF-PLESAUNCE. An erabroi- 
dered cloth presented by a lady to her knight 
to wear for her sake. This he was bound in 
honour to place on his helmet. 

KERCHER. An animal’s caul. Devon. 

KERCHERE. A kcrch^, q. v. See Cov. Myst. 
p. 54 ; kerchy^ ibid. p. 318. “ Kerchew, ricuia** 
MS. Arund. 249, f. 88. 

KERCHUP. Tlie cry of partridra. 

KERB. To recover ; to cure. ^.-5.) 

KERF. (1) An incision. South. It occurs in 
Hampole, cut, carved. 

(2) A layer of hay or turf. Wett. 

(3) A company of pantm. Co^. 
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KERL. A loin; a kidney, ff'ni. Lhuyd’i 
MS. additioni to Ray, 

KERLEY-MBRLEY. A gimcrack. Norlh. 

KERLOK. The charlock. It if Latinized by 
rapittrum in MS. Sloane 5, f. 9. 

KER.M. To dig, or hoe, Somerut. 

KERV. (1) To tom from blotsom to fruit, 
spoken of Tcgetables. Wttl. “ To kerne as 
come,” Florin, p. 217. 

(2) To curdle, or turn tour. Wat. Butter- 
milk is called kem-milk, though perhaps from 
krrn, to cfanm. 

(3) To set com or fruit. Dnon. 

(4) To simmer. Sommet. 

KERN-BABY. An image dressed up vitb com, 

carried before the reapers to their harvest- 
home supper, or kem-npptr. To win the 
kem, to conclude the reaping. 

KERNE. (I) An Irish foot-soldier, of the very 
lowest and poorest rank. Hence the term 
was used as one of contempt. Blount says, 
" we take a kem most commonly for a farmer, 
or coantrey-bumkin,” and the term occurs in 
that sense in the King and a poore Northerne 
Man, 1640. 

Acquainted with rich and eke with poore, 

And kend well every kerne whoore. 

Cvbler o/CttHttrbvrie, 1606. 

(2) To SOW with corn. {A.-S.) 

Perteyve ;e and heere je my speche. whar he that 
crith achal ere al day for to towe, and schal he 
kfmft and purf^e hlf tond. Wiekt\ffia, M8-BodLt77. 

KKRNED.BEEF. Salted beef. Hants. 

KERNEL. (1) A grain. Var. dial. See Har- j 
rison’s Descr. of Britaine, p. 110. Also, the 
pip ofan apple, orange, &c. I 

(2) The dug of a heifer. North. \ 

(3) The bundle of fat before the shoulder ; any , 
swelling or knob of flesh. Var. dial. 

(4) A battlement. 

The cowntas of Crasyne, with Mr clere maydyns, 
Knelia downa in the thare the kyng horede. 

Mortt MS. lAncoln, f. ftS. 

The maydencs whitt aU )ely>floure, 

Laye in a kimslU of a towre. 

MS. Uncoln A. I. 17s f. 107« 

KERNING. Corn-bearing. Kent. 

K ERP. To carp, or scold ; to speak affectedly ; 
to tyrannize. Devon. 

KERRE. Rock. Gatoayne. 

KERRY. (1) A large apron. West. 

(2) With great and rapid force. Yorksh. 

KERRY-MERRY-BUFF. A kind of material of 
which jerkins were formerly sometimes made. 
The phrase seems to have been proverbial, and 
is often used jocularly. 

KERSE. (1) To cover a wall with tile or slate, 
especially the latter. MS. I^ansd. 1033. 

2) Oldness; courage. North. 

3) A watcr-CTcss. {A.-S.) 

Meo witen welle whlche hath the wene, 

And so to me nii worth a 

Oowar, MS. Abr. Antiq. IMs f« 60. 

(4) A crease in linen, &c. Line. 

KERSEN. To christen. North. See Middleton, 
i. 429; Beaum. and Flet iv. 53. Kersmas, 
Christmas, Middleton, v. 139. 



KERSOUNS. Water-cressea. North. 

KERVE. (1) To curdle. See Canw. 

(2) To cut ; to carve. {A.^S.) Hence kervinget 
cutting, sharp. 

So couched them after tbei schuld senre. 

Sum for to flee, and sum for to vounde sad Ireree. 

Chaucer, MS. Cantub. Ft. i. 6, f. flS 

KESII. A kez, or hollow stem. North. 

KESLINGS. White bullace. Devon. 

KESLOP. A stomach used for rennet. North, 

KESS. A cap. Devon. 

KESSE. To kiss. {A.-S.) 

KESSON. A Christian. Exmoor. 

KEST. (1) To cast North. It has several of 
the meanings of Cast, q. v. 

Sore be spwol, mud .11. up he k«c 

Thkt ha hkd iMCvyd in hi. brMU 

Wen BlmotcC. TMtajHM/. 
So wu the m.ydoi feyre ud fre. 

That nil. hyr tov. on hym had Am... 

MS. Harl. OSS, f. H. 

Into th. wc be byt ketre. MS, /bid. f. IM. 

(2) Twikt ; knot. (3) Stratagem. Gawayne. 

KESTER. ChrUtopher. North. 

KESTERN. Cross; contentious. North. 

KESTIN. A kind of plum. Devon. 

KESTRAN. A worthless fellow. Perhaps from 
kcstril, a castrel, q. v. 

I fotbud ony kutran ou am aw to play bo« at my 
buckin'. MS, jMhmole SM, f. IflS. 

KET. Carrion; filth. Hence a term of reproach, 
a slut, an untidy person. North. 

KETCH. (1) A tub ; a barrel. West. 

(2) To consolidate, as melted wax or tallow when 
cooling. fVett. 

(3) To seize, or catch hold of. South. See 
Doctoor Doubble Ale, p. 234. 

KETCHER. An animal’s cauL Weet. 

KET-CRAW. The carrion-crow. North. 

KETE. Bold ; fierce (Tent.) 

KETERINS. Irish Scots ; marauderi who 
carried off cattle, com, &c. 

KETHE. To make known ? (A.-S.) 

KETLER. Apparently some term of reproach. 
See Middleton, v. 643. Perhaps from ket, q. v. 

KETMBNT. Filth; rubbish. North. 

KETTE. To cut. Lydgate. 

KETTER. (1) Peevish ; perverse. North. 

(2) To diminish in size. Somerset. 

KETTLE. (1) To tickle. Northnmi. 

(2) A kettle-drum. Hamlet, v. 2. 

KETTLE-CASE. The purple orchis. South. 

KETTLE-HAT. An ancient hat formed of 
leather. See Pr. Parv. p. 273. “Kesteofhis 
kctillc-halte," MS. Morte Arthure, f. 90. 

KETTLE-NET. A kind of net used for taking 
mackerel. South. 

KETTLE-PINS. Skittles ; nine-pins. 

KETTLE-SMOCK. A smock-frock. Someriet. 

KETTY. Nasty ; worthless. North. 

KEVAL. A hard mineral. Also, a coarse sort 
of spar. Derb. 

KEVECHER. A head-cloth. Keverehgffet, 
Pliimpton Correspondence, p. 202. 

KEVEL. (1) A bit for a horse ; a gag for tha 
mouth. See Perceval, 424, and iny note. 

(2) A large hammer. North. 
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KEVERAXJNCE. Recovery. (.y.-iV.) 

And how of chraldome bi no chauiico 
Of hiftfoo* inl 5 t he ha>e /m'^r^ynce, 

Cyr»erMundi,MS. Coil. Trin. Cantab. f.61. 

KEVERE. (1) To cover. (J.-N.) 

(2) To recover. Chaucer. 

Thefleeche that f&stenyth them amonge* 

They kevtr hyt nevyr more. 

US. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38. f. 85. 
Whom to thal bitten with ful dent, 

Knard he never verrament. 

^rttiourand ifer/in. p. 303. 

(3) To gain; to arrive; to accomplish; to ob- 
tain ; to bring ; to descend. Gawaytte. 

KEVIN. Part of a round of beef. I/ere/. 

KEVIR. To blubber ; to cry. Line. 

KEVISS. To run up and down; to rollick 
about ; to beat. Z.i»c. 

KEVVEL. To walk clumsily. Cumi, 

KEW-KAW. Awry; not right. Sec Depos. 
Richard II. p. 24. It is spelt Aevneaw in 
Taylor’s Workes,foL Load. 1630,11. 233. 

KEWS. Irons us^ for the bottoms of shoes. 
South. 

KEWTING. Kittening. Paliyrave. 

KEWTYNE. To mew. Pr. Parv. p. 274. 

KEX. A dry hollow stalk of hemlock or similar 
plant, f'ar. dial. Cotgrave has. ** Canon de 
tuU, a kex, or elder sticke." It was some- 
times used as a aobstitute for a candle. 

KEY. (1) The principal claw in a hawk’s foot. 
Rer^i. Compare the Gent. Rcc. 

(2) Palsgrave has, ** key to knytte wollcs to- 
guyder, cfe/l” Compare Prompt. Parv. p. 
269, ** key, or knyttyiige of ij. wallys, or trees 
yn an unstabyllc grownde, loramentum** 

(3) The fruit of the ash. far. dial. Also 
called cah and keyt. 

KEY-BEER. Superior ale or beer, kept under 
lock and key. Eatt. 

KEY-COLD. As cold as a key. '* Key-cold 
ground,” Honest Ghost, 1658, p. 29. 

KE\II-WUSS. The left hand. Lane. 

KEYS. To wear the keys, i. e. to have the do- 
mestic management. North. 

KEYSANI). Squeamish ; nice. Cumb. 

KEJTE. Caught. Antura of Arthcr, p. 23. 

KI. Quoth. North. 

KIDBAGE. Small refuse ; nff-raff. East. 

KIBBED. Fenced ; hedg^. Devon. 

KIBBLE. (1) To bruize or grind coarsely, as 
malt, be^s, Ac. Salop. Also, to clip stones 
roughly. 

(2) The bucket of a draw-well, or of the shaft 
of a mine. Devon. 

(3) A stick with a curve or knob at the end, 
used for several purposes, but generally for 
playing the game of nurspcll, which is some- 
what similar to golf, or trap-ball. The game 
is sometimes called Kibble and Nunpell^ or 
Kibble and Brig. 

(4) To walk lamely. Beds. 

KIBBLE-COBBLE. To crease. Oxon. 

KIBBLING-AXE. An axe used for cutting 

kibbles, or 6rc-wood. West. 



KIBBO-KIFT. Any proof of great strength or 
muscular power. Cheek. 

KIBBY. Sore ; chapped. Devon. 

KIBE. To jeer, or- Lane. 

KIBRICK. Sulphur. Sec Ashmole’i Tbcat. 
Chem. Brit. 1652, p- 375. 

KICHEL. A small cake. 

KICK. (1) To kick the bucket, to kick $tif‘, to 
expire. 7b kick the ttind, to be bung. ” To 
die or kicke up ones heelea,” Florio, p. 160. 
A kick up, a disturbance. A kick in one^e 
ffoliop, a strange whim. 

(2) A novelty ; a dash ; quite the top of the 
fashion. I’ar. diaL 

(3) To sting, as a wasp. Herrf. 

(4) To oppose anything, far. dial. 

(5) To stammer. Devonshire Dial. p. 72. 

(6) The herb Palma Christi. 

KICKIIAMMER. A stammerer. Devon. 

KICKING. Smart ; showy ; well-dressed. West. 

In some counties, kicky. 

KICKISH. Irritable. North. 

KICKLE. Uncertain ; dckle ; unsteady ; totter- 
ing. West. 

KICKS. Breeches. Acantterm. 

KICKSEE-WINSEE. A strange term, imply, 
ing restlessness. One of Taylor’s pieces, 
W orkes, 1630, ii. 33, is entitled, ** The Scourge 
of Basencsse, or the old lerry, with a new 
kickscy, and a new-cum twang, with the old 
winsey.” As a substantive it may be explained 
an nnruly jade, and figuratively, a wife. 
Shakespeare has kicky-wicky in All’s Well 
that Ends Well, ii. 3. 

KICKSHAW. A dish in French cookery ; ap- 
plied metaphorically to a fantastic coxcomb. 

KID. (1) Made known ; discovered. {A..S.) 

I'hlt ai-Ikouth mhhe noutli bm hyd, 

Ful iuneit was ful loude iIrM. Havthk, IHGO. 

(2) A small tub. Suffolk. The term is also ap- 
plied to a pannier or basket. 

(3) A faggot. To bind up faggots. West. " Kyddc 
a fagottc,” Palsgrave. 

(4) The pod of a pea, Ac. Dorset. 

KIDCROW. A calf-crib. Chesh. 

KIDDAW. “In Cornwal they call th6' guil- 

liam a kiddaw,” Ray, cd. 1674, p. 61. 

KIDDIER. A huckster. East. 

KIDDLE. (1) A dam or open wear in a river, 
with a loop or narrow cut in it, accommo- 
dated for the laying of engines to catch fish. 
Blount. 

(2^ Saliva ; spittle. West. 

(3 ) To embrace ; to cuddle. East. 

(4; To collect gradually into aheap. The farmer 
calls a heap of dung collected by small quan- 
tities at different times his kiddle-hesp. 

(5) Unsettled, generally applied to the weather. 
Kent. 

KIDDLE-KITTLE. To tickle. South. 

KIDDON. A loin of meat. Deton. 

KIDE. A calf-kide, a place nude of l>otigh8 in 
the field, or near the cow-hoosc, in which tne 
calf is kept when sucking. 

KID -FOX. A young fox. Shak. 
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KIDNEY. DUposition; prindples ; habits; 
biunoar. Far. dial. 

KIDS. Kidney potatoes. North. 

KIDWARE. Peas, beans, Ac. Kent. 

KIE. Cows ; kine. North. 

KIEVEL. A lot, or qoantity. Yorkth, 

KlFPE. Kith; kindred. “For kiffe nor for 
kin,’* Tusser, p. xxyii. 

KIFT. Awkward : clumsy. We$t. 

K I HT. Caught ; t^en away. Riiton, 

KIKE. To kick. {A.^S.) 

KILE. An ulcer; a sore. In MS. Med. Line, 
f. 283, is a receipt “ for kiUt in the ercs,” 

Mak it rigfite hate, and bynd It on a dathe, and 
bynde It to the sare, and it tal do It away or garre it 
togedir to a MS. Lincoln. Med. (.300. 

Thai fare as dot arotyn kite. 

That rotyt and warkyt sort. 

Ay to hit be brokene oute ; 

And afterward no more. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. e. 4S, f. 89. 

KILES. Small leathers used to fasten chains. 
A mining term. 

KILK. Charlock. Su$t€x. 

KILL. (1) A kiln. f'ar. dial. 

(2) To ihV/ tip, to kill the remainder where many 
hare been already killed. 

KILLAS. A clay slate. Verb. 

KILL-CLOTH. Some kind of hood. 

KILL-COW. A matter of consequence; a ter- 
rible fellow. North. “ You were the onely 
noted man, th’ onely kill-kow^ th’ onely ter- 
rible fellow,” Cotgraye. 

KILLESSE. In architecture, a gutter, grove, 
or channel. A hipped roof is said to be kil. 
le$ed, and a dormer window is sometimes 
called a killese window. Sec Oxf. Gl. Arch. 

KILLICOUP. A summerset. AorM. 

KILLIMORE. An carthnut. Comtr. 

KILLING-THE-CALF. A kind of droll per-, 
formance occasionally practised by vagrants 
in the North of England. It is said to be 
very ancient amusement. 

KILL-PRIEST. Port wine, f’ar.dial. 

KILLRIDGE. The herb arsesmart. Cot^rare. 

KILPS. Pot-hooks. North. 

KILSON. The keel of a barge. Her/. 

KILT. (1) Small ; lean ; slender. Yorksk. 

(2) To tuck up clothes. North. 

(3) Killed. Var. dtaL (Spenser.) 

KILTER. To dawdle ; to gossip. Eatt. 

KILTERS. Tools ; instruments ; the component 

parts of a thing. Etaex. 

KILVER. The same as Ctdwr, q. v. 

KIMBERLIN. Strangers. Donet. 

KIME. A silly fellow. Kennett. 

KIMED. Cross ; ill-tempered ; awry ; cracked, 
or silly. Salop. 

KIM-KAM. Quite wrong ; erroneous. 

KIMNEL. Any kind of tub for household pur- 
poses. See Kembing. 

KIMY. Fusty; mouldy. Lmc. 

KIN. (1) Kindred. {A.-S.) 

't hat hire kin be ful wei queme. 

Havetok, 393 . 

(2>TokinciIcit)ligUt. Staff 



(3) A chap, or chilblain. North. 

KINCH. A small quantity. Line. 

KINCHIN-CO. A youth not thoroughly in. 

structed in the art of vagabond knavery. See 
Dekker's I^inthorne and Candle-Light, 1620, 
sig. B. iii. Kinebing-morfs, according to 
Dekker, Belman of London, 1608, arc “ girlcs 
ofayeare or two old, which the morta (their 
mothers) cary at their backes in their slates ; 
if they have no children of their owne, they 
will steale them from others, and by soniu 
meane disfigure them, that by their parents 
they shall never be knowne.” 

KIND. (1) A cricket. Somerset. 

(2^ Intimate. Not kindy unfriendly. North. 

(3; Nature ; natural disposition. Kindly, natu- 
rally. Var. dial. A very common archaism. 
He that made kynde may ful6lle 
Ajeyn kymU what it His wllle. 

Cursor Mundi, Coll. Trin. Cantab, f. 08. 

(4) Thriving ; prosperous. fVest. 

(5) Soft ; tender. North, 

(6) Kindred. Sir Tristrem, p. 145. 

Thys ys the fyrst that y fynde, 
Unbuxumnease a 5 ens thy k^nde. 

MS. Hart. 1701, f. 90. 

KINDA. Look yonder. Suffolk. 

KINDER. Rather. Var. dial. 

KIND-H.\RT. A jocular term for a tooth- 
drawer. It seems there was an itinerant 
dentist of this name, or, perhaps, nickname, 
in Elizabeth’s time. He is mentioned in 
Rowlands’ Letting of Humours Blood in the 
Head Vaine, 1600. 

KINDLE. To bring forth young, a term gene- 
rally applied to rabbits. North. Berners 
calls a litter of cats a kindle. 

KINDLESS. Unnatural. Shak. 

KINDLY. (1) Heartily ; well, f’ar.dial. 

(2) Natural ; native. 

Uche kyog shulde make him boun 
To com to her ksndelff toun. 

Cursor Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab, f. 70. 

KIND-0. In a manner; as it were. Last. 

KINE. (1) A small chink or opening of any 
kind- North. 

(2) A weasel. Sussex. 

KINER. A child’s clout. Suffolk. 

KINES. Kind. (A.-S.) 

KING. Friday is sometimes called the king of 
the week. Devon. 

KING-ARTHUR. A game used at sea, when 
near the line, or in a hot latitude. It is per- 
formed thus A man, who is to represent 
King Arthur, ridiculously dressed, having a 
large wig made out of oakum, or some old 
swabs, is seated on the side, or over a large 
vessel of water. Every person in his turn is 
to be ceremoniously introduced to him, and 
to pour a bucket of water over him, erj ing, 
Hail, King Arthur! If, during this ceremony, 
the person introduced laughs or smiles, to 
which his majesty endeavours to excite Idm 
by ail sorts of ridiculous gesticulations, he 
changes place with him, and then becomes 
King Arthur, till relieved by some brother tar, 
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who has as little coramand over his rausolcs 
18 himself. 

KING-BY.YOUR-LEAVE. “ A playe that 
children have, where one sytting blyndefolde 
in the midle, bydeth so tyll the rest have 
bydden themselves, and then he going to seeke 
them, if any get his place in the meane space, 
that same is kynge in his roume,’* Huloet, 
1572. This game is mentioned in Florio, pp. 
3, 480 ; Nomenclator, p. 298. 

KINGEUX. The herb crowfoot. 

KING’GAME. The pageant of the three kings 
of Cologne. Narei. 

KING-GUTTER. A main-drain. Devon. 

KING-HARRY. King Harry Redcap is the gold- 
finch, and King Harry Blackap is the blackcap. 
King^Harry cutt a slash over the face. 

KING’S-CLOVER. The melilot. It is likewise 
called the king'i croten. 

KING’S-CUSHION. A temporary seat made 
by two boys crossing their hands. North. 

KING’S-PICTURE. Money. North. 

KINIFB. A knife. Somertet, 

KINK. (1) To twist ; to entangle. Also, a twist 
in a rope. North. 

(2) To revive ; to recover. Eatt. 

(3) To laugh loudly. North. “ With ever- 
kincking vain,'* Optick Glasse of Humors, 
1639, p. 156. ” To lose breath in coughing," 
Tim Dobbin. “ I laghe that 1 kynke," Townc- 
ley 5fysteries, p. 309. 

KTNKER. An icicle. Dorset. 

KINK-HAUST. The chincongh. North. 

KINKLINGS. Periwinkles. Dorset. 

KINREDE. Kindred. {A.-S.) 

KINSE. Kind; sort. Yorksh. 

KINSING. Some operation for the core of a 
mad dog. HalL 

KINSMAN. A cousin-german. Noif. A 
nephew, in Suffolk. 

KIP. The hide of a young or small beast. 
Yar. dial. “ Kyppe of lambc, a furre," Pals- 
grave. Kip-leather, the tanned hide of a kip. 

KIPE. (1) Wrong. Lane. 

(2) An osier-basket, broader at top than at 
bottom, left open at each end, used in Oxford- 
shire, principally for catching pike. 

KIPLIN. The more perishable parts of the 
cod-fish, cured sepantely from the body. 
East. 

KIPPE. To take up hastily. '* Thus y kippe 
ant cacche," Wright’s Political Songs, p. 152. 

KIPPER. (1) Amorous. Lane. Also, lively, 
nimble, gay, light-footed. 

(2) A terra applied tosalraon after theirspawning. 
North. Hence, kippered salmon. 

KIPPER-NUT. An eartb*nut. “ Th’ earth 
nut. kipper nut, earth chestnut," Cotgrave. 

KIP-TREE. The horizontal roller of a draw- 
well. Dean Milles' MS. Glossary. 

KIRCHER. The midriff. Somerset. 

KIRK. A church. North. Hence kirk-gartk, 
a church-yard ; kirk-masi^t a churchwarden ; 
kirk-mass, a fair. 



K)ngo Roberd wakeoyd. that wa» Jn thu kytke, 
Hys men he tho;! woo far to wyrke. 

MS. Contab. Ff. li. as. f. 940 

KIRKED. Turning upwards. Skinner. 

KIRNE. A chum. North. 

KIROCKS. The same as Kaims, q. v. 

KIRSOME. Christian. Nares. 

KIRTLE. A tunic, gown, or jacket. {/l.-S.) 
The form of the kirtlc undeiwent various 
alterations at different times. Palsgrave trans- 
lates it by corpset. It was worn by both 
sexes. The woman’s kirtle of the fourteenth 
century was a close-fitting dress described in 
Strutt, ii. 238 ; and the kirtlc is mentioned in 
Launfal (233) as being laced tightly to the 
body. It seems to have been a mark of servi- 
tude or disgrace to appear in a kirtle only. 
The term is still retained in the provinces in 
the sense of an outer petticoat. When a long 
kirtle is spoken of, or when it is implied that 
the kirtle is long, it must be understood as 
having a kind of train or petticoat attached to 
it ; and a half-ldrtle is either part of this joint 
Icicle of dress. See Gifford’s Ben Jonson, 
ii. 260. The upper-kirtle was a garment worn 
over a kirtlc. 

KIRTYNE. Akind of sauce in ancient cookery. 
See the Ord. and Reg. p. 460. 

KIRVE. To cut coal away at the bottom. A 
mining term. 

KISK. The same as Kex, q. v. Hence kisky, 
dry, juiceless, husky. 

KISS. Kiss me at the garden gate, the garden 
pansy. Aw me ere /me, ibid. To kiss the 
hare*s/wtf to kiss the post, to be too late for 
any thing. To kiss the master, a term at 

^ bowls meaning to hit the jack. 

KISSES. Small sugar-plums. far. dial. 

KISSING-BUNCH. A garment of evergreens 
oruainented with ribands and oranges, sub- 
stituted for mistletoe at Christmas, when the 
latter is not to be obtained. 

KISSING-COMFITS. Sugar-plums perfumed, 
for sweetening the breath. 

KISSINO-CRUST. That part where the loaves 
have stuck together in baking. Var. dial 

KIST. (1) A chest. Nmrih. 

A kUt th«r wcM in that place. 

That men put in ther offrande. 



(2) To cast. Somerset. 

The graTe-Ud awey thel kUt, 

And Jheiua loked Into the cheat. 

Curmr Mundi, MS, CoU. Trin. Ointaft. f. «). 

(3) Kissed. In the first lino it is of course used 
in the first sense. 

Fy on the baggU in the kiate. 

I hadde i-nowe, yf 1 hire ki$ts, 

Gower, MS. Hoc. Antiq, 134, f. 128. 

KISTING. A funeral. North. 

KISTRESS. A kestrel hawk. Blome. 

KIT. (1) A smear, or dab. Comw. 

! 2) Cut off. Batman uppon Bartbolome, 1582. 

3) A wooden vessel. North. 

4) Brood; family; quantity, k'ar. dial. 

5) Working implements. North. Also, 
box containing them. 
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(6) An oathouM for cattle. West. 

(7) A straw or rush basket for herrings or sprats. 
East, Also used for any kind of basket. 

(8) A kind of fiddle. ** Pidlers kit/* Florio, p. 433. 

(9) A country clown. Unc. 

KIT'CAT. A game played by boys in the East 
of England easier to play than to describe. 
Three small holes are made in the ground tri- 
angularlyf about twenty feet apart to mark 
the position of as many boys» each of whom 
holdis a small stick about two feet long. Three 
other boys of the adverse side pitch succes- 
sively a piece of stick, a little bigger than one's 
thumb, called cat, to be struck by those 
holding the sticks. On its being struck, the 
boys run from bole to hole, dipping the end 
of their sticks in as they pass, and counting 
one, two, three, ficc. as they do so, up to thirty* 
one, which is game, or the greater number of 
holes gained in the innings may indicate the 
winners as in cricket. 

Then Id hit hand heukei a thick bat. 

With which he ui'd topiajr at kit-caf, 

Cotton*$ t^*rk», 1734, p. 88. 

KIT-CAT-CAN N 10. A sedentary game, played 
by two, with slate and pencil, and decided by 
the position of certain marks. 

KIT-CAT-ROLL. A kind of roller not c>'lindri* 
cal, but somewhat in the form of a double cone 
meeting in the middle. East. 

KITCHEN. (1) All sorts of eatables, bread only 
excepted. North. Kitchen-physic, substantial 
good fare. Kttehen-stv^, refuse fat or meat 
from the kitchen. See the Bride, 1640, sig. 
C. iii, and Cotgrave. 

(2) To be careful, or thrifty. Line. 

(3) A tea-urn ; a large kettle. North. 

KITCHEN-BALL. A woodlouse. North. 

KITCHINESS-BREAD. Thin soft oat cakes 

made of thin batter. Lane. 

KITE. (1) The belly. Northumb. 

f2) To strike, beat, or cut. Gtoue. 

(3) A sharper. An old cant term. 

(4) To keep; to preserve. Somerset. 

KITELLING. A kitten. “ Ca/a/iw, a kyiyiyng/* 

Nominate MS. Hollyband’s Diction- 

arie, 4to. Loud. 1593. 

KITELLYNOE. Tickling. {A.S.) 

That nowe er deccyred thurgh quayntea of the 
devet, and kittUfngs of ihaire fieskhe. 

M8. Coll. Rton. 10. f. 4. 

KITH. (1) Kindred ; acquaintance. North. 

(2) Knowledge. Ktfth, Perceval, 1281. 

(3) Country ; region. {A.^S.) 

KlTHE. To show, or make known. {A.-S.) 
Hence, to exhibit in fighting, &c. 

What did je in Chat place 
Swylk maystris to 

MS. Uneotn A. i. 17. f. 131. 
The sothe y wylle the kythe. 

M8. QiiiUiS. Ff. 11. SR. f. 8G. 
For at the Justyng wolde y bene. 

To kjftks me with the knyghtyt kene. 

MS. it4d. r. fs. 

KITING. A worthless fellow. North. 

KIT'KARL. Careless. SufoU. 

KIT-KEYS. Ash-keys. BuUokar, 1636. 



KIT-OP-THE-CANDLESTICK. A vulgar name 
for the ignis fatuus, mentioned in Aubrey's 
Wilts, Royal Soc. MS. p. 39. See alao R. 
Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft, 1584, as 
quoted in Uitson’s Essay on Fairies, p. 45. 

KITONE. A kitten. (.^.-iV.) 

KIT-PACKS. A kind of buskins. West. Spelt 
kittibats by Palmer, p. 59. Dean Millcs gives 
the following enigma : — Kitteback has what 
everything has, and everything baa what 
kitteback nas/’ MS. Glossary, p. 160. 

KITPAT. The old clogged grease in the stocks 
of wheels. Dorset. 

KIT-POLE. A wheel placed horizontally on an 
upright piece of woc^. on which horse-flesh 
is kept for hounds. Suffolk. 

KITTEDEN. Cut. {A.-S.) 

KITTLE. (l)Totickle. North. Hence, ticklish, 
hard, difficult, uncertain, skittish. 

(2) To kitten, as cats. J'ar, dial. ** Caller, to 
kittle, as a cat,*' Cotgrave. 

(3) A pretty kittle offish, a very bad business, 
generally meant jocularly. Kittle-busy, of- 
ficious about trifles. Kittle the clmmps, to 
stir the fire. Kittle of hand, free of hand, apt 
to strike. Kittle-pitehering, a jocular method 
of efifectually interrupting a troublesome teller 
of long stories by frequent questions. 

KITTLE-REAP. Old, young, or unskilful hands, 
unable to assist in the harvest on equal terms 
with first-rate workmen, but who help them 
and do other work at that busy time at higher 
wages than usual. Suffolk. 

KITTLE-SMOCK. A smock-frock. West. 

KITTY. (1) A kit, or company. West. 

(2) The bouse of collection. Newe. 

(3) The bundle of straw by which mines are 
blasted. North. 

KITTY-COOT. The water-rail. West. 

KITTY-KYLOE. A kitten. Wore. 

KITTY-WITCH. A kind of small crab; a 
species of sea-fowl ; a female spectre. E^t. 

KITTY-WREN. The common wren. Var.diaL 

KITY. To lade out water. Beds. 

KIVE. (1) Quoth. North. Sec Ki. 

(2) The same as Keeve, q. v. 

KIVER. (1) A cover. Var.diaL 

(2) A kind of shallow tub. Sussex. 

KIWING. Carving. Havelok, 1736. 

KIX. (1) The same as Kex, q. v. 

(2) A bullacc or wild plum. South. 

KIZENED. Parched; husky; dry. iVorM. 
Also pronounced kizzard. 

KLEG. A ^\i,gadu$ barbatus. 

KLEMETN. A claim. See Manners and 
Household Expences of England, p. 171. 

KLEPE. To clip, or embrace. {A.-S.) 

Howe klepet »che the dede corse, allu ! 

Jf8. Cantah, Ft. i.0, t.M. 

KLEVYS. Rocks; cliffs. (A.-S.) 

Here cs a knyghte in Chelt Ir/evy* enclenslde with hllles. 

That I haveeowayta tokiuwe, because of hUwordrm. 

Morte Arthurs, MS. tincotn, f.78. 

KLICK. (1) A nail, peg, or knob, for banging 
articles upon. North. 

(2) To catch ; to hold ; to seize. Var. dioL 
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KLICK'HOOKS. hooks used for catching 
^ salmon by day-light. AorM. 

KLIKET. A fox. T^c following lines describe 
the properties of a good horse. 

Hcded of an ox, 

Tsyled as fox, 

Comly as a kyng, 

Nekkyd at a dukyng, 

Mouthyd as a ktikrt, 

Wittedata wodkok, 

WyJJed as a wedcrcokc. 

US. Con. Calba E. Ii. f. HO. 
KLITE. To take, or pull up. North. 

KLOTfi. The same as Ciote, q. v. 

Take the rote of the kloto, and stampe It, and 
turoe It on whyte wyne or ale, and dtynk at |eve 
hoot and at morow kolde. MS. Ued. Hfc xv. Cent. 
KLUCKS. Claws ; clutches, fforih. 
KLUTSEN. To shake. Sorik* 

KLYNTES. Chasms ; crevices. West. 

So on rocket and ktynta. tiiay runneand dryre. 
Thai all btekea In pecie. and lodenly dolth ry ve. 

kIS. Ijnudouin. SOfl, f. S. 
To know. North. 

KNAB. To snatch. 7b huxb the nut, to get 
the worst of a bargain. South. 

KNABBLER. A person who talks much to 
little purpose. Suuex. 

KNACK. (1) To gnash the teeth ; to snap; to 
strike : to crack nuts ; to clash ; to nick ; to 
speak affectedly. North. Knack^and-rattle, 
a noisy and rapid mode of dancing. 

(2) A trick ; a dezterons exploit. Hence, a joke, 
a pretty trifle. 

(3) A lurid of figure made of a small quantity of 
com at the end of the harvest, and carried In 
the harvest-home procession. Devon. 

KNACKER. (1) A collar and harness-maker, 
chiefiy employed by fanners. Eoet. Knack- 
er’s-brandy, a sound beating. 

(2) A collier’s horse. Gtoue. 

KNACKERS. Two pieces of wood struck by 

moving the hand. A boy’s playthinir. 
KNACK-HARDY. Fool-hardy. Somereet. 
KNACK-KNEED. Baker-legged, q. v. Var.diaL 
KNACKS. The game of nine-holes. 

KNACKY. Ingenious; handy, t dr. dial. 
KNAD. A knife. Cov. Myst. p. 384. 

KNAG. (1) To gnaw. Line. 

(21 The ragged top of a hill. North. 

(3) A wooden ^g for eiothes. Devon. The 
term occurs in a similar sense in Le Bone 
Florence of Rome, 1795, and in SyrGowghtcr, 
194. Knaged, nailed, riveted. 

(4) The antler of a deer. 

n.r' KNAGGY. Ill-tempered. Far. dial. 

KNAMANDEMENT. Commandment. It oc- 
eura in Gascoigne’s Supposes, 1566. 

KNANO. Grumbling ; discontent. North. 
KNAP. (1) The top of a hill. North. “A 
hillocke, or knap of a hill," Cotgrave. 

(2) To strike. Also, a blow. “ Knap boy on 
the thumbs,” Tusser, p. 261. 

(31 To talk short. North. 
t41 TTie bud of a flower. South. 

(5) To break off short ; to snap. IbrAsA. 



Knap the Ihresd, snit tbou srI free. 

But 'll. otherwUe with me. Herrick-. ITorke, I. I7!i. 

KNAPE. A lad ; a page. (-V.-S.) 

Ac right DOW a lltel knape 
To Dcdinghani com with rape. 

Arthour and Meriin, p. 2«0. 
So felle It that this cherllachc knape 
Hath lad this mayden where he wolde. 

cancer. US. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 23fl. 

KNAP-KNEES. Knock-knees. Suffoti. 
KNAPP. To browie. Said of deer. 

K.NAPPE. A knop ; a button. Irt.-S.) 
KNAPPISII. Cross ; peevish. “ Answering 
your snappish quid with a knappish quo," 
Stanihurst’s Desc. of Ireland, p. 35. 
KNAPPLE. To bite, or nibble. North. 
KNARLE. A dwarfish fellow. North. 
KNARLY. Strong; hearty. Somereet. 
KNARRE. A rock, or cliff. Oauame. 
KNARRY. Knotty. Chaucer. 

KNAST. The snuff of a candle. 

KNATCII. To strike, or knock. Line. 
KNATTER. To nibble. Metaphorically, to 
_ find fault with trifles. A'orth. 

KNATTLE. The same as Knatter, o. v. 
KNAVATE. A knave. Shelton. 

KNAVE. A lad; a servant. (^4.-8.) 

We ne hare to hetc, oe we ne have 

HeMnne neyther kalth ne knapo. Havotok 4tt 

KNAVE-CHILD. A boy. (^..5.) 

In holy churches a» elerkes fynde. 

On bU doujtur, agayne kynde, 

Ther be gate a knavg.ofiUd0. 

MS. Cantab, Ft. t. 48, t. 43. 

KNAWANDE. Gnawing. Arcli. xxx. 355, 1. 191. 
KNAWE. To know. North. See Havciok, 
2/85 ; Kyng Alisaunder, 724. In some coun- 
tries wc have kn/nr^f knew. 

KNE. Degree. Heante. 

KNEDDE. Kneaded. (d4.~S.) 

KNEE. A bent piece of wood. A term used 
by carpenters. North. 

KNEE-HAPSED. Said of wheat, when laid by 
_ wind and entangled. South, 

KNEE. HOLLY. The butcher’s broom. South. 
KNEE-KNAPT. Knock-kneed. Devon. 
KNEELER. Explained by Holmes, “ Stones 
that stand upright, that makes a square out- 
ward above, and inward below.” 

KNEEN. Knees. (,A..S.) 

KNEESTEAD. The place of the knee, t.ine. 
KNEESTRAUS. Pieces of leather fastened to 
the knees to protect them from the ladder, 
worn by thatchers. Devon. 

KNEP. To bite gently. North. 

KNEPPARS. IVooden tongs used for pulling 
up weeds in com. Yorkeh. 

KNET. Knit; tied. Weber. 

KNETTAR. A string, or cord. South. 

KNEW. A knee. {A.-S.) 

And icho begAti mercy to crye. 

Upon hire here know, and feyde. 

And to hire fadirthuaeche leyde. 

Geterr, US. Soc, AnHq. 134 f. 85. 

KNIBBERS. Yoong deer when they be- 
gin to have horns ; prickers. 

32 
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KNICK-A-KNACKS. Same as Knackern^ q. v. 

KNIFE. Appears sometimes to be used by old 
writers for a sword or dagger. 

KNIFE.GATY. llospiuble. Una. 

KNIFE-PLAYING. Tossing up knives and 
catching them, a sport practised by the an- 
cient jogclours. See Weber, iii. 297. 

KNIFLE. Tosteal; to pilfer. North. 

KNIGHT. A servant. Generally, a servant in 
war, a tidier; a knight. {/i.-S.) 

KNIGHTHODE. Valour. Chauerr. 

KNIGIITLE. Active; skilful. A'orM, 

KNIGHT-OF-THE-POST. A hired witness; a 
person hired to give false bail in case of arrest. 
Hence generally, a cheat or sharper ; a robber. 
On this account, all those whose fortune’s crost, 
And want estates, may turn knifrhis of the pcet. 

Fletcher'e Pwema, p. 258. 

KNTP. To pinch ; to bite. North. 

KNIPPERDOLLINGS. A sort of heretics, 
followers of one Knipperdoling, who lived in 
Germany about the time of the Reformation. 
Blount's Glossographia, 1681, p.359. 

KNIT. (1) To knit oneup^ to reprove him. To 
knit up a matter, to finish it. See Holinshed, 
Hist. England, i. 65. 7b knit up a man, to 
confine him. The phrase occurs in Palsgrave. 

(2) Joined ; bound ; agreed. 

(3) To unite ; to hang together. Weit. Also, 
to set, as fruit blossoms. 

KNIT-BACK. The herb comfrey. 

KNITCH. A bundle. Somereet. 

KNITS. Small particles of lead ore. 

KNTTSTER. A female who knits. Devon, 

KNITTING-CUP. A cup of wine handed round 
immediately after the marriage ceremony to 
those who assisted in it. 

KNITTING-PINS. Knitting-needles. East. 

KNlTTLE. A string fastened to the mouth of 
a sack to tic it with. Swutejr. 

KNOB. A round tumour. South. 

KNOBBED-STICK. A walking-stick, with a 
knob at the end. Var. diaL 

KNOBBER. The hart in its second year. See 
further in v. Hunting. Spelt in Gent. 

Rec. ii. 75. 

KNOBBLE. To hammer feebly. Went. 

KNOBBLE-TREE. The head. Suffolk. 

KNOBBLY. (1 ) Full of knots or lumps. Var. dial. 

(2) Stylish. Somernet. 

KNOBLOCKS. Small round coals. Lane. 

KNOBS. To make no knobs of a thing, i. e. to 
make ho difficulty about it. 

KNOCK. 0) To move about briskly. Eatt, 

(2) To knock a man over, to knock him down. 
Knock back ore, ore mixed with a coarse sort 
of spar. Knocked up, worn out with fatigue. 
Knock me dotm, strong ale. To knock at end, 
to persevere. 

KNOCKING. The cry of hare-hounds. 

KXOCKING-MELL. A large wooden hammer 
used for bruising barley. Knocking.trough, a 
kind of mortar in which that operation was 
performed. 

KNOCKINGS. Native lead ore. 7)<vA 



KNOCK-KNOBBLER. The name of the person 
who perambulates the ehurch during divine 
senice to keep order. North. 

KNOCKLEDEBOINARD. A term of reproach ; 
a hard-working clown. PaUgrare. 

KNOCK-SALT. A stupid lout. Suffolk. 

KNOCKSTONE. A stone used for breaking 
ore upon. A mining term. 

KNODDEN. Kneaded. North. 

KNOGS. (1) Ninepins. Yorknh. 

(2) The coarse part of hemp. Went. 

KNOKLED. With craggy projections. 

KNOLL. (1) To toll the )>eU. Still a commoa 
word in the provinces. 

(2) A little round bill. Kent. It occurs in MS. 
Egerton 611, xiii. Cent. 

(3) A turnip. Kent. (Kcnnctt, p. 54.) 

KNOP. (1) A large tub. Vumb. 

(2) The hud of a plant. {A.-S.) “ Out of the 
knop,” Du Bartas, p. 370. 

Take half a pound of rvde ro«e< Rouret that l>« 
gaderyd crly whyle the deve laatyt, and ben fulle 
aprad, and pulleof theirnoppea, and clippe hrm with 
a peyre aherya. MS. Meii. xv. Cent. 

(3) A knob, or handle ; the woollen tuft on the 
top of a cap. 

(4) The knee-cap. Nominalc MS. 

(5) A button. Rom. of the Rose, 1080. 

KNOPPED. A term applied to clothes when 

partially dried. Line. 

KNOPPEDE. (1) Buttoned ; fastened. {A.-S.) 

(2) Full of knops, or knobs. {A.^S.) 

KNOPPIT. A small lump. East. 

KNOR. A dwarfish fellow. North. 

KNORNED. Rugged. Gawayne. 

KNORRISH. Knottish; full of knots. 

KNOT. (1) A rocky summit. North. 

(2) A boss, a bunch of flowers, &c. An architec- 
tural ornament. Oxf. Gl. Arch. p. 221. 

(3) To seek a knot m a rw«A, to look for a needle 
in a Iwttle of hay. See Elyot, in v. Scirpua. 

(4) A puzzle. Var. dial 

(5) A parterre, or garden plat. Went. 

(6; The key or boss of a vault. It means some- 
times a finial. 

KNOTCHEL. To a woman knotchel is when 
a man gives public notice he will not pay his 
wife’s debts. Lane. 

KNOTLINS. Cbitterlins. Somernet. 

KNOTSTRINGS. Laces. Devon. 

KNOTTE. A bird, the Cinelwt Bellonii of Ray. 
See the Archeologia, xiii. 341. Blount calls 
it a ** delicious sort of small fowl," and says 
its name is derived from Canute, or Knout, 
who was said to have been very fond of it. 

KNOTTILLES. Knobs. Somernet. 

He hade a hexed tyke a bulle, and kntiUitlet in hia 
fruum, as thay had bene the bygynnyng of hornra. 

MS. Unmln A. 1. 17, f. 1. 

KNOTTINGS. Light com. Chenh. 

KNOTTLED. Stunted in growth. South. 

KNOTTY-TOMMY. Oatmeal eaten with boiled 
milk poured over it. North. 

KNOULECHE. To acknowledge. 

KNOUT. KingCanute. {A.~S.) Anoade, Chro* 
nicon VilcKluncnse, ed. Black, p. 92. 
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KNOW. (1) Futno. Still in use. 

(2) KnowMge. Also, to acquire knowledge. 
KNOWLECHINO. Knowledge. (//.-S.) 

Ofhur for to hmve a tyghte. 

Of hur to have knowUch^ng, 

MS. Otntab. Ff. 11. 38. f. J4a 
O lothfait Lorde. that hatte the knowleehgngt 
Of every thynge. thorowe thy gretemyght. 

l4fdgat€t MS. A*hmoU26, f. 46. 
KNOMTjEDGE. T\>ok hi$ knowledge^ knew him. 

Se« Sir PerceTtl. Lp52. 

KNOWN. Knew. Var. dial, 
KNOW-NOTHING. Very ignorant. Bast. 
KNOWTH. To know j to acknowledge. 
KNOWYNG. Acquaintance. (vf.-S.) 

Tlialar aperte of my knott>gng, 

ThtJ ihaUe »peke for the to the kyng. 

MS Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. S3. 

KNUBBLE. (1) A small knob. Sujffhlk. 

(2) To handle clumsily. East. 

KNUBLINGS. Small round coals. Wore. 
KNUCHBR. To giggle ; to chatter. Surrey. 
KNUCKER. To neigh. Kent and Sussex. 
KNUCKLE-DOWN. A phrase at marbles, or- 
dering an antagonist to shoot with his hand on 
the ground. Var. dial. Knockle-to. to yield 
or submit. Also* to adhere firmly. 
KNUCKLES. The bands of a book. 

KNUR. (1) A round hard piece of wood used in 
the game of knurspell. A'orf A. 

(2) A knot. Var. diaL “ A bonnebe or knur 
in a tree,'^ Elyot, in ▼. Bruseum^ ed. 1559. 
KNURL. A dwarf. Northumk. 

KNUTTE. (1) Knights. (2) Knit ; tied. Weber. 
KNYCCHIS. Bundles ; sheaves. Baber. 
KNYLED. Knelt. Percy’s Reliques. p. 4 . « 

KNYLLE. To knoll. North. 

To wakyne Mihlore the bryght. 

With beUei for toknsth. MS. Llneotn A.i. 17. f. 136 
KOCAY. A jakes. Prompt. Pam. 

KOCOK. A cuckoo. Arch. 409. It occurs 
in Nominale MS. spelt kokokt. 

KOD. Quoth. Robin Hood, 1, 92. 

KOK. The same as Cqf, q. v. It means keen, 
eager, in R. de Brunne, p. 66. 

Allas ! queth Bevei, whao he doun cam. 

Whilom ichadde an erldam. 

And an hors godc and snel. 

That men elepede Arondcl ; 

Now Ich wolde geve hit kof 
Foraschiverof a lof. Bevra o/Ham/ow»,p. 71 . 
KOISTER. Ill-tempered. North. 

KOK. A cook. Havelok, 903. 

KOKWOLD. A cuckold. 

And, as I rede in story, 

He wasJroAieo/dsykerly, 

Forsothe it is no letyng. MS. AahmoU 61 , f. 69. 
KOLING. The crab-apple. Salop. 

KOMBIDE. Combed. “ Crispid and kombide,*' 
Morte Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. 64. 

KONE. To know. (yf.-.S.) 

Thys ensample were gode to 4r*ne. 

Bothe to the fadyr and eke to the tone. 

MS. Hart. 1701, f. 8. 

KONNE. Boldly? {A.-S.) 

And alle In fere sey konna 

That Degary the pryce bath wonne. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. U. 38. f. 947. 

i 



KONSYONIS. Conscience. Lydgate. 

KONY. Canny; fine. North. 

KONYNGESTE. Most learned, or clever. 

The kongngutt cardynalle that to the courte lengede 
I Knells to the eonquerour. and karpesthire wordei. 

Marie Jrtbure, MS. Unenin, t 87. 
KOO. A jackdaw. Palsgrave. 
KOOLESTOCKE. The colewort. Ortus Voc. 
KOPPED. Proud ; insulting. North. 
KORBEAU. The miller’s thumb. A'enf. 
KOREN. Corn. Havelok, 1879. 

KORWE. Sharp. Nominale MS. 

KOSTANT. Constantine. W. Berta, p. 52. 
KOTE. A tunic or coat. (A.~S.) 

He dede to make yn the tomers tyde 
A kute perced queyntly with pryde. 

MS.Har/.iyOJ.f.iX 

KOTTE. Caught ; catched. Ileame. 
KOTTEDE. Cut. Lydgate. 

The kottnda here forers of ermin. 

The yonge children wendetherin. 

Bters of Ha>nt‘ I.lfl, 
KOUP. To l>ark, or yelp. Salop. 

KOUS. The same as AVx, q. V. Lane. 
KOUSLOPPES. Cowslips. Arch. xxx. 409. 
KOUTH. Kindred ; acquaintance. {A.-S.) 

To mi neghburs swlthe ma, 

Radnas to mi kouth al«-swa. 



M8. out. Farpaji. D. vll. f. 1}>. 

KOVE. A-kottr suddenly. (A.~S.) 
KOWEYNTE. Quaint ; cunning. 

KOWKE. A cook. Reliq. Antiq. i. 82. 
KOWPE. The same as Chop, q. v. 

KOYCHES > The Cambridge MS. reads theves. 
Fifteen kn^vhet com in a itounde 
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I mun dyeiharof, wol 1 wate, 

Swa icham in Ivel state i 
Of myself ne nyt roe noht, 

On my lemman et al my thoht. 

Outf ttf fVarteiek, MiddleMU MtL 
KRAFTY. Skilfully made. ” Fowrc crouelcttes 
^ krafty,” MS. Morte Arthure. f. 88. 

KR.MM. A booth at a fair. North. 

KRAKE. To crack ; to break. (A.^S.) 

With corowns of clcrc golde that kraksde in sondire. 

Marta Arthura, MS. tJnroln, f. »7, 

KREEKARS. See Crakersf Hall, Henry VITI. 

f. 119 ; Baker’s Chronicle, ed 1696, p. ’272. 
KREEL. A worsted ball, the worsted beiwr 
generally of different colours. North. 
KRESS-HAWK. A hawk. Corutc. 

KRESTE. A crest. Nominale MS. 

A krrata he beryth In bicwe. 

Syr Damarde then hym knewe. 

M8, Qintab. Ff. IL 38, f. 80- 

KREWELLE. Stem; severe. 

With kraiealtr cooteuance thane the kyng karpit thcla 
wordea, 

! praye the kart noghte. syr knyghte, ne caste you no 
dredia. Marie Arihurr, MS. Unenin, f. 9&. 



KRID. A hundred square feet of cut glnsa. 

Holme's Academic of Arms, 1688. 

KRIKE. A creek. Havelok, 708. 

KRINK. A bend, or twist. East. 

KROCES. Crosses. Heame. 

KROUCHEN. Perched. North. 

KRYE. To cry ; to shout. 
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With knyghtUy contenaunce lir Cl^ithymifirrne 
Krytt to the compaiiye* and carpet thae« wordes. 

J^urr# Arthurt, JfS. Linenln, f. 70. 

KRYVE. The grave. Langloft, p. 91. 

KU. A cow. (^A.-S.) 

KUCKUC. A cuckoo. Sec Mr. Wrighl’a col- 
lectioD of Latin Stories, p. 74. 

KUDDE. Showed. {A.-S.) 

1 hrred be cure Lord Crist 
That here kudd$ hla my;t. 

MS, CoU. Trin.Ojvn.i'J. \ 

KUKE. A cook. NominaleMS. | 

KULLACK. An onion. Devon. 

KULN. A windmill. North. 

KULPY. Thick-set ; stout. Suffolk. 
KUNDERE. Nearer of kin. {A.-S.) 

KUNGER. Aconger. RcUq. Antiq. ii. 174. 
KUNTEYNED. Sat ; held himself. W.Werw. 
KUNTIPUT. A clown. Somertet. 

KUNY. Coin. Prompt. Part. 

KUSSYNYS. Cushions. 

Theta freth ladyea and these lordct ben sette 
On kutt^nyt of ailk togcdlrto and to. 

MS. CanUb. Ff. i. 6. f. 14S. 
KUTHTHES. Manners ; habits. (A.-S.) 
KUTTE. To cut. (A.-S.) 

KUTTER. A swaggerer ; a bully. Kuttinff, the 
adjective, is also found in the same MS. 

I aerve therufller as the rest. 

And all that brage and swathe ; 

The kuttingc kuiUrtot Queen*hyve. 

And all that rerensdashc.ilfS.ktf«Amo<s206. 
KYBYTE. A cubit. Prompt. Parv. 

KYDE. Famous ; renowned. (A.^S.) 

Thane aftyre at CarU-lele a Cristynmese he haldes. 
This like k^ conquerour, and hidde hym for lorde. 

Morte Arthurt, MS, Lincoln, f«d3. 
RYDEL. A dam in a river for taking fish. See 
Statute 2 Henry VI. c. 15, quoted in Chitty's 
Treatise on the Game I^aws, 1812, i. 373. 
Fishes loee soote smell ; alto it is trrwe 
Tbci love not old kydUt as (hei doe the new. 

AchmoU* Thcat. Chem. Brit. 1663, p. 71. 
KYE. (1) She. Heame. 

(2) To cry. Middleton, ii. 485. 

KYGHT. Caught, llartshome, p. 122. 
KYlSll. Dirty. Suffolk. 



KYKE. To look steadfastly. 

KYKNYTES. KnighU. Cov. Myst. p. 180. 
KYLE. A cock of hay. North. 

KYLOES. Small Highland cattle. North. 
KYMENT. Stupid. Jfer^. 

KYNDE. Begotten. (A.~S.) 

KYNDONE. A kingdom. (A.-S.) 

That roy fadretdvrechyldren bene 
Into hys blys and kyndone withe me. 

MS. Harl. 3260. f. ?! 

KYNE. Kin; kindred. (A.^S.) 

Now hafe I taulde Che Che Jlryne that I ofecome. 

Mortc Arthurc, MS. Lincoln, f.fll. 

KYNELD. Brought forth young. It occurs in 
MS. Cott. Vespas. D. vii. 

KYNE-MERK. A mark or sign of royalty. 

Kj/ne-yerde, a sceptre. (..^.-iS.) 
KYNG-RYKE. A kingdom. {A.-S.) 

1 make the kepare, syr knyghte, of kyng ryket mAnye, 
Wardayne wyrchipfulle to weilde al my lamtei. 

Marie Arthure, MS. Linculn, f 00. 

KYNLYME. The hearth-stock. Pr. Parv. 
KYNREDENE. Kindred. (A.-S.) 

And here es the kyrtdene that I of come. 

Mortc Arthure, MS. Uneoln. f. 81. 

KYNTES. KnighU. Heame. 

KYPE. (1) An ugly grimace. Cheth. 

(2) A coarse wicker basket, containing nearly a 
bushel. Herrf. 

(31 To be very stingy. Line. 

(4) Heed ; care; attention; study. fT«/. 

(h) To belch ; to vomit. North. 

KYPTE. Caught ; drew out. Heame. 
KYRED. Changed; altered. (A.-S.) 

KYRRE. Quarry. A hunting term. {A.-N., 
* To make the quarry, to cut up the deer, and 
feed the hounds. 

And after, whenne the hert is splayed and ded, 
he undoeth hym, and tnaketh his kyrrt, and en- 
quyrreth or rawardeth hishoundat, and so he hath 
gret likynga. MS.BodLSiG. 

KYUST ? A wood. Oron. 

KYSE. Chester Plays, i. 80. Qii. 

KYTTED. Caught. Weber. 

KYX. The bung of a cask. Prompt. Parv. 
Also the same as A>x, q. v. 



L a. (1) Lo; behold. (Kcnnett, MS.) | 

(2) Low. A'orM. I 

LAA. Law. Nominale MS. I 

LAB. A tittle-tattle; a blab. Also called a 
lab-o-the-tongue. Wett. It occurs in Chaucer. 
LABARDE. A leopard. Isumbras. 189. 
LABBER. (1) To bathe. Northumb. 

(2) To loll out the tongue ; to lick up anything. 
Somereet. 

(3) To splash ; to dirty. North. 

LABECYDE. lrVTiippcd.> 

Lett not thy tonge thy evyn-crysten dyspysc, 

Ande than plesyst more royn excellent 
Than yff thu Ubeeyde with grett dylygeits 
Upon thy nakyde feet and bare, 

Tyil the blode foiwude for peyn and vyolens. 

Mind, Will, and Vnderelondlng, p. 80. 

LABELL. A tassel. Huloet. ** Labellcs hang- 
ing downe on garlands, or crownes,’* Baret. 



LABLYNG. BabbUng. See Urr>-, p. 535. 

He speketh here repreeflb and vylenye. 

As reannys lablyng tonge is wont al««y. 

Chaucer, MS. Onttab. Ff. i.6, f. 61 

LABONETTA. An old dance, licginning with 
the pavian. {Ital.) 

LABOUR. To cultivate the earth. To labour 
on theufay, to go onwards. 

LABOURSOME. Laborious. Sorth. 

LABRUN. To labour. Const. Mas. 273. 

LACCHESSE. Negligence. ( l.-N) 

The Ante poynte of slouthe I calle 
Laeheeee, and Is the chef of nlle. 

Gower, MS. Soc. dnli^. 1M, f. 103. 

LACE. (1) To beat, or thrash. Par. dial. The 
phrase often is, to lace the jacket. To lace 
the akin, to eat enormously, (to tighten it }) 

(2) To mix with spirits. North, Lac’d coffee, 
Praise of Yorkshire Ale, 1697i p- 3. 
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(3) To streak, u with laces on dress ; to orna- 
ment ; to embellish. ** What envious streaks 
do lace the severing clouds," Shakespeare. 
Compare Macbeth, ii. 3; True Trag. of Richard 
III. p. 47. Still in use in the North of Eng- 
land. A person splashed vrith dirt would 
said to be laced. 

(4) A beam. Sharp’s Cov. Myst. p. 37. 

Wh«noe al was purvcide In pUcVi 
And bounden togldcr beem and 
Thai fond greet menryng in her merk. 

Curfur Mundi, MS. Colt. TWn. Cantab, t. 5S. 

(5) To tie ; to bind. (/Y.-M) 
laACED-MUTTON. A prostitute. According 

to Moor and Forby, the term is not yet ob- 
solete. It occurs in Shakespeare. 
LACED-TE.\. Se«itfce(2). 

LACERT. According to Cotgrave, a fleshy 
muscle, so termed from its having a tail like a 
lizard. The author of Dial. Great. Moral, p. 
92, compares its shape to that of a crocodile. 
LACHE. H) Sluggish. 

(2) A muddy hole ; a bog. YorAsh. 

(3) To catch; to take. (J.-S.) ** To laeAe 
fischc," Legend of Pope Gregory, p. 1 7. Hence 
sometimes, to embrace. 

L.VCIIRYMsE. The title of a musical work by 
Dowland, frequently alluded to in old plays. 
LACK. To blame. South, ** With-owten lac,** 
without fault, Ywaine and Gawin, 264. 
LACKADAISICAL. Very afl^ected, generally 
applied to young ladies. Var. dial. 
LACKADAISY. Alack; alas 1 Var, dial. 
L^CKE. To beat, ffeher. 

LACKEE. To wander from home. Ff^est. 
LACKES. Lackeys ; companions. Heame. 
LACKEY. To run by the aide, like a lackey. 

Heywood's Edward IV. p. 16. 

LACKITS. Odd things ; odds and ends ; small 
sums of money. North. 

LACK-LATIN. A person ignorant of Latin ; an 
uneducated man. “ A silly clarke, an in- 
former, a i^iefoggCT, a promootcr, a Sir John 
Lackc-Latine,*' Florio, p. 162. 

LACKY. To beat severely. Drton. 
LACKY-BOYS. Very thin soled shoes. 
LACTURE. A mixture for salads. 

LAD. (1) A man-servant. North. In old Eng- 
lish, a low common person. 

(2) A thong of leather ; a shoe-latchet. 

LADDE. Led ; carried. (>^.-5'.) 

LADDERS. The frame-work flxed on the sides 
of a wag^n. Var. dial. 

LADDY. The diminutive of lad. 

LADE. (1) To leak or admit water. 

WIthytinc the ship wlche that Argu* maile, 

Whiche was so lUunche it myjte no water iadn. 

MS. ZHgbp m 

(2) Laden. Todd’s Gower, p. 215. 

(3) To fasten anything with bands of iron. A 

joiner’s term. North. ' 

(4) A ditch, or drain. Norfolk. 

(5) To abuse a person thoroughly. 

LADE-GORN. A pail with a long handle to 

lade water out with. Derb. Also called a 
lade.pail. See Jennings, p. 5 1 . | 



LADES. The same as Lodldera, q. V. In Somer- 
set they are called ladt$hruUt. 
LADE-SADDLE. A saddle for a horse carry- 
ing a load or burthen on its back. 

LADGE. To lay eggs. Devon. 

LADGEN. To close the seams of wooden ves- 
sels which have opened from drought, so as 
to make them hold water. CAeaA. 
LADIES-THISTLE. The Carduut Btnodiclus. 
Lin. Sec Palmer, p. 59. 

LADILY. Ugly; hideous. {A.-S.) Drockett 
has laidly in the same sense. 

LADLE. To dawdle. Norfolk. 

LADLICKED. Licked or beaten by a youth or 
lad. Salop. 

LADRON. A thief. (.S^on.) 

LAD’S-LOVE. Southernwood, / nr. dial. 
LADUN. A burthen. South. 

LADY. “ The ladie of the wicket, a by-word 
for a midwife,” Cotgrave, in v. Madatue. 
LADY-BIRD. A cant term for a whore. 

A cast of lacquyes, and a ladybird. 

An oatk in fashion, and a guilded sword. 

F/efcA«i’a Prienfa, p. 176 (er. 676.1 

^^^^■BUDDICK. An early kind of apple. 
LADY-CLOCK. The lady-bird. Yorknh. 
LADY-OF-TUE-LAKE. a cant term for a 
courtezan, perhaps taken from the well-known 
character of that name in the Mort d’Arthur. 
LADY’S-HOLE. a game at cards. 
LADY'S-SMOCK. Canterbury bells. This 
flower is also called the ladv’s-nigbtcap. 
LADY’S-TASTE. The same as Clagyum, q. v. 
LAKR. A bam. Yorkth. (Keunett, MS.) 

LAFE. Remainder ; remnant. North. 

LAFF. To laugh. North. Then wold you 
Collier’s Old Ballads, p. 60. 

LAPr. Left ; remained. {A.-S.) “ And laften 
the gold,” Chron. Viloduu. p. 102. 

What foule thst sittes or flye, 

Whether it were ferre or oye, 

Sone with hyni it laftt. 

MS. Omr«i6. Ff. v. 48, f. 51 
LATTER. 'The numl>er of eggs laid by a hen 
before she sits. North. 

LAG. (1) To crack ; to split. We»t. 

(2) Late ; last ; slow. / nr. dial. Also, the 
last or lowest part. ” The weight would laggd 
thee,” Heywood's Iron Age, sig. K.iii. 

3) A game at marbles. 

4) The stand for a barrel. Also, the narrow 
wood or stave. North 

(5) A law. Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. ^ 
LAGABAQ. A lazy fellow. St^olk. Forby 
lias it, but spelt l^arag. 

LAGE. To wash. Lagge^ a bundle of clothes 
for washing. Old cant terras. 

LAGGED. Dirtied; splashed. PaUtgrare. 
LAGGEN. (1) The stave of a cask. North. 

(2) The angle between the side and bottom of a 
wooden dish. Northumb. 

LAGGENE. They lay ? 

Thane thelre Uuneva they lachene, theU Innllyche 
byemes, 

Laggmt with longe spero one lyarrfe iledc*. 

Mona Arthure, MS. Lincoin, f. 8Q 
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LAGGER. A green Une : a narrow strip of 
ground. We$t, 

LAGH. Law. It occurs in MS. Cotton. 

Vespas. D. Tii. Pa. 1. 

LAGIIBERER, Antler. (A.-S.) 

LAGHTE. Taken ; caught. (A.-S.) 

And hr lordcly lyghltn, ftnd lafhtf of his bryditle, 

And lete his burlyche Wonke bsite on the flores. 

Morte Arthurtt MS, Uneviti, t. 81. 

LAG-LAST. A loiterer. North. “Lastly, 
lagly, behind all,” Florio, p. 149. Lagmtm, the 
last of a comi»any of reapers. 

LAG-TEETll. The grinders, so called because 
the last in growth. See Florio, p. 51 1. 
LAG-VvOOD. The larger sticks from the head 
of an oak tree when felled. Dorsft. 

LAID. (1) Killed; dead. Suffolk. The common 
phrase is, laid by the trail. 

The kyn|[ of Lebe ca talrfe, amt In the feldc levyde. 
And manyc of his lege mcne that there to hym lan- 
gede. Marie .trthure, MS. Linealn, f. 73 

;2) Laid down for a nap. East. 

(3) Just or slightly frozen. Norf. 

(4) Plotted ; designed ; contrived. Shak. 

(5) Laid out, bedecked with finery. Laid up, 
confined from sickness. When a coal-pit 
ceases working, it is said to be laid in.. 

(6) Trimmed, as with lace, &c. 

LAIE. A lake. {A.-S.) 1 

The bind ran In the valale. 

So water out of a faie. Art Sour and Marlin, p. II>7. 

I.AIER. Soil; dung. East. 

LAIGHTON. A ga^en. Yorkth. 

LAIN. A layer of anything. The term occurs 
in Harrison’s England, p. 187. 

LAINCH. A long stride. North. 

LAINE. (1) Tolay. {A.-S.) It is the imperf. 
pL in the following example. 

And hi a chare they hym Inime. 

And ladd hym home toto Almayne. 

MS. Canlab. ft. II. 38. f. 77. 

(2) To conceal. {A.-S.) " The sothe es noghte 
to lainc,” the truth must not be conceal^, a 
very common phrase in old romances. 

Sir Degrevaunt, m noghte to tayne, 

Hii iwerd hate heowt-drawene. 

MS. Unnin A. i. 17s f‘ 137. 

(3) Concealment. From the verb. 

Whan Rol>yn came to Notyngham, 

Sertcniy withoulene laj^ne, 

He prayed to God and myld Mary 
To bring kym out aare agayne. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 136. 
Lady, he layd, withouten layfie, 

ThU U Launcelottia ihdd de Lake. 

M8. Hitrl. 2S52, f. fM. 
LAINERS. Straps ; thongs. 

IsAIR. Soil; land. “ L.ayrc of a grounde, 
terroy,** Palsgrave. Brockett explains it, 
mire, dirt. ** Aoire, open pasture, common 
held,** Kennctt, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

or water his body, it fle««he Mre, 

HU heer of Aiyr, hU honde of ayre. 

Curaor Mundi, MS Ca>I. Trin, Cantah. f. 4. 

LAIRD. (1) Learned. {A..S.) 

Ne riche, ne pour, ne bond, nc fre, 

Laird, na lawcd, what ta he be. 

John de Wagtb$f, p. ?■ 



(2) A proprietor of land. North. Properly, a 
lord of the manor. 

LAIRIE. An aery of hawks. Florio, p. 129. 
LAIRING. Wading through mire, &C. North, 
LAIKLY. Idle; base, Cumit. 

LAISTOWE. “The ancient gardens were but 
dunghils and /ntafoioea,'* llarrison, p. 209. 
See further in Lay-ttalL 
L.AITCH. To be idle and gay; to loiter; to 
laugh ; to titter. North. 

LAITCIIETY. Idle; careless. South. 

LAITE. To search ; to seek for. Still in use 
in the North of England. 

L.AITER. The same as Lofter, q. v. 

LAITH. (1) Loath ; loathly. North. 

(2) To bid, ask, or invite. Yorkth. 

LAK. Vice ; sin ; little. Heame. 

LAKE. (1) A kind of fine linen. Shirts were 
formerly made of it. It is mentioned in a 
laundress’s list of articles in MS. Cantab. Ff. 
i. 6, f. 141, and by Chaucer. The following 
passage establishes its colour. 

The dai»^ y-corowned white a* take, 

An vlvlcilia on banket be bedrne. 

M.S. Cantab Ff. 1.6. f. II. 

(2) Fault. {.4.~S.) Octovian, 1391. Kennctt 
explains it, disgrace, scandal. 

So ere these bakbytrea won, 

Thai lay the wratt that thal coit, 

Ever behyndea many* bake 
Wiib llle thal fynde to hym a lake. 

H. de Jirunne, MS. Iktiret, p. .11. 
For yn the tyxte ther y fpake, 

V touched of thyt yche take. 

MS. Hart. 1701. f, 30. 

(3) To lap up. Lane. 

(4) Any small rivulet. Vepon. 

(5) To be costive. North. 

(6) To play. Also, a play. North. Hence 
taker^ a player or actor. 

William wel with Mellort hit wlUe than dole, 

And tanked there at lyking al the long daye. 

WdlUim a»d the Werwolf, p 38i 

S To pour water gently. North. 

To like; to please. Sevyn Sages, 1212. 

(9) A den ? See Cov. Myst. p. 3S7. 

(10) Lack of anything. Palegraoe. 
LAKE-WAKE. The ceremony of watching a 
corpse previously to burial. It is mentioned 
by Chaucer, Cant. T. 2960, s|»elt liche-xrake, 
more in accordance with its etymology. 
LAKIN. (1) See Byrlakin. 

K 2) A plaything ; a toy. North. “ He putt up 
in his bosome thes iij. lakayns,” Gesta Rom. 
p. 105. Lakynet, NominaleMS. 

LAIi. A petted, spoilt child. Ea»t. 
LALDRUM. A very great simpleton. Eatt. 
LALL. (1) Little. North. 

(2^ To lounge, or loiter. Norfolk. 

LALLOP. To beat, or thrash- f”ar. dial. 
LALLOPS. A slattern. North. 

LAM. To beat soundly. Var. dial, “ Tie 
lambe your jackett, sirrah,’* MS. Lansd. 1033, 
f. 2. Hence lamb-pie, a sound beating ; and, 
perhaps, lamback, to beat. ** Dob , beaten, 
lammed, betbwacked,” Cotgrave. 
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LAMD-IIOGS. f4unb« before shearing. North. 
LAMUOYS. The drapery which came from 
below the tasses over the thighs, sometimes 
imitated in steel. See Hall, Henry IV. f. 12. 
LAMBKEN. Lambs. (^.-5.) 

LA.MBS. Rufflans employed at elections to 
impress upon the persons and property of the 
peaceable inhabitants the ** physical force” 
doctrine. Times, Nov. 4th, 1844. 

LAMBSKIN. A glutinous substance sonietimes 
found in vinegar. Zinc. 

LAMBSKINES. Strokes. See Lam. 

And because thcrof, 1 did give her three or four 
lambtkintt with the yerd. Thou tcrvedit her well 
ynough, said he. Athmol. 

LAMBSKINET. A juvenile game at cards. 

Salop. From Fr. Lansquenet. 

LAMB’S.LEG. Nasal dirt. Far. dial. 
LAMB’S.QUARTERS. The white goose-foot. 
Lamb-suckling$y the flowers of bird's foot 
clover. North. 

LAMB-STORMS. Spring storms, often preju- 
dicial to young lambs. East. 
LAMB'S-TONGUE. Rib-grass. South. 
LAMB’S-WOOL. Apples roasted, beaten into 
a pulp, and well mixed with strong ale. 
LAMB'S-WOOL-SKY. A collection of white 
orbicular masses of cloud. Devon. 
LAMBYKE. An alembic. Arch. xxx. 409. 
LAME. (1) Often. {A.-S.) 

(2) A lamb. ** Agnus, a lame ; agnoy a new 
lame,” Nominole MS. 

(3) Loam ; mud ; clay. {A.~S.) 

Of erthe and hme «« was Adam 
Makede to noye and n«de. 

We er aj»hc maked to be, 

Whiiles we this lyfc salie lede. | 

MS. Limnln A. i. 17, f. 813. 
Thcr it a mon that het Jhesut, 

With/eme heanoynt rayoeejen two. 

CurwrMundl, MS.CoU. THn. Cantab, f. 84. 
(4} A person wounded or injured in any limb 
was formerly said to be lame. 

LAMENTABLE. Very. J ar. dial. 
LAMETEK. A cripple. AWA. In the West 
of England a tamiger. 

LAM-FLOOR. At Wednesbury, co. Stafford- 
shire, the fourth parting or laming in the 
body of the coal is called the lam-floor. 
LAMINGS. The partings of coal. Staff. 
LAM-LAKENS. Sec Butls-and-Cowe. 

LAMM. (1) A plate or scale of metal. An 
armourer's term. Florio, p. 19. 

(2) To catch eels, Suffolk. 

LAMMEL. Same as Lambekinety q. v. 
LAMMING. Huge; great. Forme<l similarly 
to teappingy &c. from lamming, a l>eating. 
LAMMOCK. To slouch. Var. dial. 

LAMP. (1) To shine. Spenser. 

(2) .\n iron cradle let down with fire into a 
coal-pit to make a draught of air. Staff. 
LAMPASS. An excrescence of flesh al>ove the 
teeth in horses, which prevents their eating. 
TopseU's Beasts, 1607, p. 362. 

LAM-PAY. The same as Zom, q. v. 
LAMPER-EEL. '^he lamprey. East. 



LAMPLOO. An outdoor boy’s game. 

LAMPORS. A kind of thin silk. {Dut.) 

LAMPRONS. Lampreys. Ord. and Reg. p. 449. 

LAMPSED. Lamed; injured. IVett, 

LAMPLS. The same as Lummoxy q. v. 

LAM'S-GRASS. Spring, or early grass. \Ve$t, 

LANCASHIRE. ** Lancashire law, no stakes, 
no draw,” a saying to avoid payment of a liet 
when verbally made. 

LANCE. Explained by Heame, rouse, start, 
raise, stir up, shoot at.” Apparently connected 
with Launche, q. v. 

LANCEGAY. A sort of lance. Blount men- 
tions it as prohibited by statute. 

Me ihou 5 te afyry tancfgap 
Whilom thorow myn herte hecatte. 

(iower,MS. Sik. AntiO’ 134, f. 947. 

LANCE-KNIGHT. Afoot-soldier. **Lasquenefy 
a lanccknight, orGennane footman,” Cotgrave. 
“ Lansnyght, taneequenet,*' Palsgrave. These 
quotations establish the correctness of Gif- 
ford’s explanation, which is doubted by Nares. 
“ Our lansquenight of Lowe-Gcrmanic,” Dck- 
ker’s Knights Conjuring, p. 59. Blount says, 
" lance-knights were anciently such horsemen 
in war as were armed with lances.” 

LANCE LET. A lancet. Baret, 

LANCEPESVDO. "The lowest range and 
meanest otficer in an army is called the lance^ 
pettadoy or j»rezado, who is the leader or 
governor of half a file,” The Soldier’s Acci- 
dence. The name is variously written. 

LAND. (1) That part of ground between the 
furrows in a ploughed field. North. 

(2) Freehold, in contradistinction to copyhold, 
or leasehold. Devon. 

(3) The same as Launde, q. v. 

LAND-CRESS. Wiuter-cress. South. 

LAND'DA.MN. This word is a Shakespearian 

puzzle. Perhaps the following passage will 
explain the mystery, — " Landany lantan, ran- 
tany are used by some Glostershirc people in 
the sense of scouring or correcting to some 
purpose, and also of rattlingor ratingseverely,” 
Dean Millcs’ MS. Glossaiy*, p. 164. 

LAND-DRAKE. The land-rail. Glouc. 

LANDED. Covered or thickly coated w ith dirt. 
Line. It is generally followed by up. 

LANDER. A man who attends at the mouth of 
a shaft to receive the kibble, Ac. 

LANDRRER. A person who washed clothes. 

LANDERN. A grata. North. 

LANDFEATHER. A bay of the sea. 

LANDLOUPERS. Persons who fly from the 
country fur crime or debt. North. Staniborst, 
p. 50, has landleapers, apparently in the sense 
of invaders. 

LAND-LUBBER. A sailor’s term (in ridicule) 
for any one not a seaman. 

LAND-LUNG. The ash-coloured ground liver- 
wort. Suffolk. 

LANDMALE. A rescrveil rent, or annual sum 
of money, charged upon a piece of land by 
the chief lord of the fee, or a subsequent mesne 
owner. Fmchale Ch. 
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LAND-MATE. In Herefordshire he that in 
harvest time reaps on the same i idge of ground 
or land with another, they a ill land-mates. 
Blonnt, ed. 1681, p. 366. 

LAND-MEND. To level ground with a shovel 
after wheat has been sown. Oloac. This is 
taken from Milles' MS. Glossary. 

LANDREN. Ladders. Htarnt. 

LAND-SCORES. Anciently the greatest part 
of the country lay in common, only some 
parcels about the villages being enclos^, and 
a small quantity in land~icoret allotted out for 
tillage. Carlisle’s Accounts of Charities, p. 295. 

LANDSCRAP. A landscape. Shirley. 

I.AND-SHARE. The headland of a 6eld. Devon. 

LANDSHUT. A land-6oo<L Herrf. 

L.ANDSKIP. A laodscape. Arch. x. 405. 

Love's like a tandMkip, which doth stand 
Smooth at a distance, rough at hand. 

CItaretand't Poems, 16G0, p. 70* 

LAND-VINE. A native vine. Bare!. 

LAND-WlllN. The plant rest-harrow. Eatt. 

L AN D-Y ARDS. Two staves or 1 8ft. in Cornwall 
are a land-yard, and 160 land-yards an acre. 

LANE. Reward ? {A.-S.) 

Thorowe Goddii heipe and hta knefe. 

Thus base the geant loste hla lyfe \ 

Uo loves Code of hla lane. 

US. UnealH A. I. 17. f. IW. 

LANEING. Concealment. North. 

LANG. Long. North. {A.-S.) 

LANGABERDE. Lombards. Gaumyne. 

LANGAN. The socket of a spade or shovel. 
Wett. Also called tangit. 

LANGAR. The lash of a whip. Camb. 

LANG-AVIZED. Long-visaged. North. 

LANGUEBEF. The herb bugloss. 

LANGEE. To long for. Devon. 

LANGELE. To bind together. Pr. Parr. 
Still in use in the North, to hopple a horse. 
Langett, chains for binding horse's feet. 
Langett occurs in Towneley Myst. p. 26, 
meaning a strap or thong. “ Langot of the 
shoe, the latchet,'' Kennett. 

LANGELLS. Blankets. Knchale Ch. 

LANGET. A strip of ground. fTetl. At 
islip, CO. Oxon, is a 6eld called Lankot. 

LANGEZ. Belongs ; appertains. 

Thow has clcnly the cure that to ray corounctofipar. 
Of alls my werdea wele, and my weyflk eke. 

hiorie Arihurt, MS, Lineuln, f, CO. 

LANGHOLDS. Spaniels upon the feet of horses 
fastened with a horse-lock to keep them from 
leaping wrong. North, 

LANGLE. To saunter slowly. Bast, 

LANG-LOANING-CAKE. A cake made for 
schoolboys in the vacation. North. 

LANGLY. A long time. {.eI.-S.) 

The hone ttrckeite oute hU nekke sb ferre «l»he 
myatite* and likked Alexander hand ; and he knelid 
doune on hit knecue, and bihclde Alexander in the 
langiy. MS, A. 1. 17. t, I . 

RANGOON. A kind of wine, mentioned in the 
Praise of Yorkshire Ale, 1697, p. 3. 

LANGOT. See iJtngsle. 

LANGOURE. Weakness ; faintness. {A.-N.) j 



LANGRBL. Very tall ; long ; lanky. Use, 
LANGRETS. False dice, loaded so as to come 
Qp quaier or tray frequently than the 
other numbers. 

Hb langrtitf with hli hie men and hU low, 

Are ready what hUpleature b to throw. 

Roteiandtt Humors Ontiuaris, n. d. 

LANGSAMENESS. LisUessness. EUia,ui.339. 

Lanfftome, tedious, tiresome. 

LANG$YNE. Long^;o. Loy^syners, persons 
who lived long since. North, 

LANGTOE. 

Shee added, withall, the report of her better for- 
tuara ; how ahee had a awifter and more profitable 
mutation of her ale In former time, how that firat 
her ale was ale, and then it waa tangtos, and then it 
was ale afjalne. Rowt9p*$ Starch Jfofisir, 1G09> 
LANGUAGER. A linguist. Thynne. p. 30. 
LANGURE. To languish. Chaucer, 
LANGWORT. The white hellebore. 

LANIER. A thong of leather. {A. N.) “Lanyer 
of Icther,'* Palsgrave. The lash of a whip 
is still so called in Suffolk. 

LANK. (1) The groin. Detfon, 

(2) Lean ; miserable. North. 

LANNARD. The laner hawk. The lanier is 
the male, and the Utnerei the female. See 
Markham's Countrey Farme, 1616, p. 714. 
LANNOCK. A long narrow piece of land. 
frUts, See Lanyet. 

LANSELE. The herb nibwort. (A,^N) 
LANT. (1) Urine. North, Cotgrave has, 
“ Ecioy, lant, urine.'* 

(2) To beggar, or make poor. Yorkth. 

(3) Lent. Rcliq. Antiq. i. 259. 

In cuntre torn tyme was a man 
That lante penyea of that he wati. 

Cursor Mundi, MS. Col . TVin. Otnra&. f. 87. 

LANTERED- Hazarded. Northumb. 

LANTE RLOO. A game mentioned in Games 
Most in Use, 12mo. n. d. The game of too 
is still termed lant in the North. 

LANTERN. (1) A Icttern. Davies, p. 17. 

(2) Lantern and canrlle-lightt the old cry of the 
London bclman at night. Us origin is lu- 
dicrously accounted for in Hobson's Jests, 
1607. One of Dekker’s tracts is entitled, 
“ Lanthorne and Candle-Light, or the Bell- 
mans second Nights-walke, in which he brings 
to light a brood of more strange villanies then 
ever were till ibis yeare dUcovered,” 4to. 
Isoad. 1620. (First ctl 1609.) 
LANTERN-FISH. The smooth sole. Comw. 
LANTERN-LEET. The horn or glass at the 
sides of a lanthom. North, 
LANTERN-PUFF. A hurry, frarw. 
LANTERN-STAFF. A logger tied to a horse’s 
foot, to enable a person to catch him more 
easily. lied*. 

LANTERN-SWASH. A great consternation. 
LANTHORN-JAWED. Thin-faced. Var.diat. 
LANTREE. The bar hooked to a plough or 
harrow, to which the traces are attached. 
Here/. 

LANYELS. Horse-hopples. Yorksh. 
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LAP. (1) To wimp op; to inclose; to cover. 
Hall, Richard III. t 3, describing the murder 
of the infant princes, sajs, ** this Miles Forest 
and John Dighton aboot mydnight, the sely 
children liyng in their beddes, came into the 
chanmbred and sodenly them up 

araongest the clothes.'* Still in use. 

They topped bym m oo erery lyde, 

Ther wee no bote but to ebytie. 

are. Csimos. Ff. )l as, r. 7& 

Sewed theme la fendelleMxU IkuldeefUrt, 
Lappede them in ledt, lce$e th«t they echulde 
Chewnge or chewflb, 5 if they myghu eecheflb. 

Horte jirthur 0 f MS. Uneotn^ f. 77* 

(2) Leaped; vaulted. North, 

(3) The end or bottom of a garment ; the skirt 
or lappet. {A.^S.) 

(4) To flog, or beat. Somrrtt, 

(5) To lay anything in a person’s lap, i. e. to 
put it totally in their power. To lap up, to 
relinquish anything; to express in a proper 
manner. 

(6) Porridge. An old cant term. Forby calls 
it, " thin broth, weak tea," &c. 

(7) A covering.’ Sec Lappo, 

Apc« outwerdly resemble men very much, end 
VcseMua saith thet their proportion dlflVeth from 
maos in moe things then Gallen obserTeth, as in the 
muscles of the breast, and those that more the armrs, 
thelbow and the ham, likewise in the inward IVame 
of the hand, in the muscles moving the toes of the 
feet, and the feet and shoulders, and In the Instru> 
meot moving the sole of the foot, elsu in the funda- 
ment and messentary, the tap of the liver, and the 
hollow Tain holding it np which men have not. 

Tbpadra Fesir- Footed firaair, 1607, P> 3. 

LAPARD. The female pudendum. Dtvon, 

LAPASSARELLA. The name of an old dance 
described in Sbak. Soc. Papers, i. 27. 

LAP-BANDER. Anything that binds two 
articles more closely together. North. 

LAP-CLAP. A loud kiss. Dtron. 

LAP-CLOTH. An apron. Chauctr, 

ItAPE. To walk about in the mud ; to go 
slovenly, or untidily. North. 

LAPISE. Hounds are said to lapise when they 
open in the string. Gent. Rec. ii. 78. 

LAPLOVE. Com convolvolua. North. 

LAPPE. Covering. 

And alle ledis me lowtti^e that Iragede In erthe, 

And nowe es lefte me no tappr my iygham to hele. 

Morit Arthur*, MS, Ideeohi, f. 86. 

LAPPIOR. A dancer. Comm. 

LAP-STONE. The stone on which a shoemaker 
beats his leather. North. 

LAQUEAR. A ceiUng. (Med. Ut.) 

LARAS. Any round pieces of wood tamed by 
the tamers. Devon, 

LARD. To baste meat. North. 

LARDER. Railing; noise. {A.~N.) 

Tho was Otuwel fol of m^. 

And faught as he were wood. 

At the kinges ost anon 

Foleuwedco Otuwel echon. 

Roulond andOItvcr. 

And maden a foul lanitr. 

Homanc* t>/Ofue/,p. 64. 

LARDERY. A larder. Sec Ord. and Reg. p. 



21. ** Lardarium, a lardyrhows," Nominal* 
MS. Still used in Yorkshire. 

LARDING-STICK. An instrument for piercing 
holes, used in cookery for larding certain 
fowls, &c. 

LARDOSE. a screen behind an altar In a 
cathedral. Kennetf, 

LAKE. (1) A rate or tax. (.-^.-5.) 

(2) Learning ; lore ; doctrine. {A.^S.) 

The whllke gladely reaayves the /ore of haly klrkt 
thaire moder. MS, Ooit, Ami. 10, f. If. 

Thay lett by chi tore lyghte. 

And oovetatto the golde bryghte. 

MS, lifieoto A. i. 17, f. 838. 

(3) A quagmire, or bog. North. 

LAREABELL. The sun-flower. Line. 

LARB-FATHER. A schoolmaster. North, 

According to Kennett, an adviser, a coun- 
sellor. See MS. Lansd. 1033. 

LAREOVERS. When children are over inqui- 
sitive as to the meaning ornse of any articlea, 
it is sometimes the custom to rebuke them by 
saying they are lareovert for meddlert, 

J..ARGE. (1) Large and long were characters in 
old music. One large contained two longs ; 
one long two breves. 

(2) Range. Skelton, ii. 239. 

(3) At mg large, at my liberty, 

I aaileat Laromeve take tove, and loge at my terge 
In dcUtte in hU lauodea wyih lordca y-nowe. 

ifnrta Arthur*, MS. JAneotn, f. 57. 

(4) Spacious; free; prodigal. (A.»N.) 

LARGELY. Fully. Chaucer, 

LARGENESS, liberality. {A.*N.) 

And that Nature tbegodeese 
Wylie, offhyre fre lurgpnen*, 

With erbys and with Oouryi tethe 
Thefcldytand the med wye clothe. 

MS. Contub. Ff. 1. 6. f. 1. 

LARGESS. A bounty. The reapers in the 
Eastern counties ask passengers for a largess, 
and when any money is given to them, all 
shout together, Largess 1 Largess 1 Largeue 
is not uncommon in early English, meaning 
bounty, liberality. ** Crye a larges when a 
rewarde is geven to workemen, Mlipem voci- 
ferare,** Huloet, 1552. It was anciently the 
cry of minstrels at feasts. 

LARGYLYCHE. Largdy. Rob. Glouc. 

LA-RI. An excl. denoting surprise. 

LARIOT. The witwaL Florio, pp. 99, 106. 

LARK. A wild fellow ; a mad prank. Also, 
to play mad tricka. Var. dial 

LARK-HBEL. Long-heeled. Line, 

LARKS-LEERS. Arable land not in use ; any 
poor or barren land. Somereel. 

LARME. An alaram. PaUgrate. 

LARMY. Sorrowful. Somerset. 

LARONE. A thief. (d..A'.) ** Gretrie iarone,** 
Nabbes’ Bride, 1640, sig. F. ii. 

I^RRICK. Careless. Yorhsh. 

LARRS. Elves, or spirits. fPamer. 

LARRUP. To beat. Far. dial 

LARRY. A scolding, or lecture. fFmt. 

LART. (1) Taught. Yorjhh. 

(2) A wooden floor. Somertet. 
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LARTIN'NAll.S. Nails used for fixing laths 
in fioors. Somenet. 

LARUM. To beat a larum on a woman's stiddy, 
rent cum aliqua habere. 

TvU me, I pray thee, what did he, Tibby i 
DUI he beat a larum on thy itiddy f 

Yorkthin Dialogu4t 1697s P> 63. 

LARY. Empty. H’etf. 

LARYDOODLE. The penis. Devon. 

LAS. A lace; a snare. 

LAS-CHARGEABLE ! Be quiet ! BW/. 

LASCHE. In MS. Sloane 1698, f. 9, is a receipt 
for to make rede Uuehe or lether.** 

LASE. Less. Sir Degrevant, 262. 

LASER. Leisure. Plumpton Corr. p. 116. 

LASH. (1) Tolaah outqXo kick; to be prodigal ; 
to dilate. To leave tn the fuA, in the dirt, 
mud, or lurch. Laehy extravagant, Holinshed, 
Conq. of Ireland, p. 30. 

(2) To comb the hair, fforth. 

(3) A string or cord in which beasts are held ; 
a snare. See Los. 

M) To beat severely. iVorfA. 

(5) Soft ; watery ; insipid. Etut. 

LASILCOMB. A wide-toothed comb. North. 

LASH-EGG. A Boft-shelledegg. Suffolk. 

LASHER. A wear. Oxon. 

LASHIGILLAVERY. A superfluity, especially 
applied to articles of food. North. 

LASHING. Uvish. Taylor. 

LASHINS. Great quantities. Northumb. 

LASHNESS. Slackness ; dulness. {A.-N.) 

LASK. A diarrheea. See Fletcher's Diflerences, 
1623, p. 33; MS. Sloane 1585, f. 121. There 
is a receipt “ to stop a laske*' in the same MS. 
f. 152. It is not quite obsolete. 

LASKE. To shorten ; to lessen ; to bring* to 
an end. See Will. Werw. pp. 21, 35. 

LASS. Lazy. /. Wight. 

LASSCHYNGE. Rushing. 

For lyjte flame allc the londe over. 

MS. Colt. Calig. A. iL f. 111. 

LASSE. To lessen, or decrease. 

So that hkt owen prU he latatth. 

Whan he auchc roesore overpaweth 

Gower, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 34. 
The dayU ^on, the moneth paasid, 

Hire love encreaeth and his toMeeth. 

Cowtr, MS. iMd. f. 108. 
For schame woche may 0051 be lassyde 
Off thyng that was to>fore paasyde. 

MS. Cantab, Ft. 1.6. f.l. 

LAST. (1) The groin. Suffolk. 

(2) To stretch out ; to extend. North. 

(3) CM hie laet lege, nearly undone. Of the 
loti edition, of the newest fashion. 

( 4 ) A measure. It is eighty bushels of corn, 
twelve barrels of Ash, fourteen barrels of pitch, 
tar, or ashes, twelve dozen hides or skins, 
twenty thousand herrings, twelve sacks of 
wool, twenty dickers of leather, Ac. '* White 
herringes a lastc, that is to saye, xij. barrellea," 
Ord. and Reg. p. 102. 

(5) A court held in the marshes of East Kent, 
consisting of twenty-four jurats, who levy 
rates for preserving the marshes. 



LASTAGE. •* Ballesse or lastage for shippes, 
taburra** Huloet, 1552. 

LAST-DAY. Yesterday. Weet. 

LASTE. I^oss. Reynard the Foxc, p. 85. 

LASTENEST. Most lasting. Far. dial. 

LASTER. The coming-in of the tide. Aho 
the same as Lafter, q. v. 

LASTREL. Some kind of hawk. 

LASTS. The perlndum. Suffolk. 

LASTY. Lasting. North. 

LAT. (1) A lath. (.^.-5.) Lat -river, a person 
who makes laths. North. “ A latt, aeeer,** 
Nominale MS. 

(2) Slow ; tedious. Weet. Lat-a-foot, slow iu 
moving. Wilbraham, p. 53. 

(3) To hinder. More usually tet. 

(4) Wet, unseasonable, generally applied to the 
weather. North. Sec Ray's Words, ed. 1674, 
p. 29 (wrongly paged 26). 

(5) Fashion, or manner. Scott. 

(6) Leadeth. (A.-S.) 

Ac ther the blynde lot the bijmde, 

In dich thei fallen bo(he two. * 

V ernon MS. Bwileian Libr, 

LATAND. Letting. (A.-S.) 

In that mene tyme Alexander tent a Irttre tille 
Olympyaa, hit modcr, and tllle hit mayMer AmtoUi-, 
tatand thame witte of the batelles and the dy»M>e 
that thay tuffred. MS. Lincoln A. i.l7,f. 46. 

LATBRODS. Lath-nails. Finchale Ch. 

LATCH. (1) Fancy ; wish. Somereet. 

(2) To measure uuder the surface of a mine to 
ascertain how much of it haslreen used. North. 

(3) To light or fall. Suffotk. Kennett gives 
tlicse meanings as current in Durham. 

(4) To support; to hold. I'ar. diaL 

(5) To tarry behind ; to loiter. 

(6) To catch. See Macbeth, iv. 3. We have 
had the older form in v. Lache. *' Latching, 
catching, infecting,'* Ray, ed. 1674, p. 29. 

In the following passage, MS. Bodl. 294 has 
lacche, the best reading. 

How Polyphcmut whilom wrought, 

When that he Gal.vthe besought 
Of love, whiche he male not tatche, 

That made him for to waite and watrhe. 

Gower, ed. 1334, f. Yj. 

(7) A cross-bow. Meyrick, iii. 10. 

(8) The same as Catch (1). 

^9) The same as Lae, q. v. 

^10) 7b latch on, to put water on the mash when 
the first wort has run off. 

LATCH-DRAWER. See Dratplatch. 

LATCH-PAN. The dripping-pan. Boat. Every 
cook in Suffolk could settle the dispute on a 
passage in Mids. Night's Dream, iii. 2. The 
Athenian's eyes were Puck’s latch-pane. 

LATE. (1) The same as Laite, q. v. 

(2) An evil, or injury. 

Herat whet his tuskes on Parlss;ates; 

Almayn sal be ful ferd for his latee. 

Old Propheriet, Cvf/on MSS. 

(3) Feature ; countenance. In the following 
passage, manner, behaviour. 

Bot thow in this pcrclle put of the betilrr, 

Thow sallc be my presonere for alle thy prowde/urtfir. 

Morte Arthure, MS. Linroln, f. Hl». 
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I.ATED. BeUtcd. SAal. 

I.ATEI.EST. Mo«t loathly. (A.-S.^ 

LATERED. Delayed. Chaucer. 

LATESOME. (1) Loathful. It also means, 
tiresome, tedious. Wane. 

But to here of CrittU paulouo. 

To roan; a man It it ful 

US. Ashmnte 60, f. 5. 
He •• fwyft to apeke on hyt manere. 

And lattome and alawe for to here ; 

He praytea awlde men and haldra ihaim wyae. 

Hampoi*, US. Bow^m, p. 35. 

(2) lakte ; backward. Plumpton Corr. p. 21. 
Lateward, Cotgravc in ▼. Di$c<mrtoi$. 

LATH. (1) Ad annual court held at Dymchurch, 
CO. Kent. Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

(2) Moveth ; bent down. 

(3) To place, or set down. Line. 

LATHE. (1) A great part or division of a 
county, containing three or more hundreds. 
See Lambarde's PeiambulatioD, ed. 1596, p. 
567 ; Harrison, p. 153. 

(2) A bam. North. An old word. It occurs in 
Plumpton Correspondence, p. 257. 

(3) Hateful ; injured Also, injury, harm. 

Sone the erle wexe wrathe, 

And aware many grete athe 
He aolde hia mewage he lathe. 

US. Utxeolm A.I. 17. f. 131. 

(4) Ease ; rest. North. 

(5) To ask ; to invite. Che$h. 

(6) A thistle, or weed of any kind. Somereet. 

LATHER. (1) Rather. Went. 

(2J Part of a mill. Var. d/al 

(3) A Udder. Sec Palsgrave, verb. f. 360; 
Collier’s Old Ballads, pp. 33, 105. 

LATHING. An invitation. Kennett says 'Mbe 
nsc of this word is most proper to StaflTord- 
shire.” It occurs, however, in Watson, Grose, 
and Palmer, and is still in use. 

L.\THY. (1) Strong. Ner^. 

(2) Thin ; slender, like a lath. Fior. dial 

LATIMER. An interpreter. (a^.~N.) “ Lyare 
wes rai /dfymer,” Wright’s Lyric Poetrj*, p. 49. 
It is spelt tatynerfs in Maundcvile,p. 58, which 
is the more correct form, Latin having been 
formerly applied to language in general. 

LATING. The same as LaMc (1). 

LATITAT. A noise ; a scolding. ^>s/. 

LATTAGE. An impediment, generally applied 
to a defect in speech. If>s/. 

LATTKN. PUte-tin. Palmer says the word is 
very common in this sense in Devon, and it is 
also found in the North country glossaries. 
Shakespeare is said to have given his godson, 
a child of Ben Jonson, a dozen tatten spoons, 
and told tlic parent he should translate them. 
The pun is not uncommon in writers of 
Sliakcspcarc’s time, but the old word Uf/cn, 
or ta/oun, was not p1atc>tin, and the provin- 
cialism now in use must not mislead us, as it 
has Brockett, to attribute the same meaning 
to the archaism. It was a kind of mixed 
metal, very much resembling brass in its na- 
ture and colour. V'arious articles were made 
of it, as a cross, Chaucer, Cant. T. 701 : a 



basin, Piers Ploughman, p. 462, &c. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Hunter, the old brasses in churches 
are for the most part of latten. 

LATTER. To run about idly. North. Also 
the same as Lafter^ q. v. 

LATTER-END. The seat of honour. South. 

LATTER.MATH. Sec Aftermath. “ Lateward 
hay, Utermath,” HoUyband’s Dictionarie, 
1593 Still in use. 

LATTICE. (1) Plate-tin. Comte. 

(2) An ale-house. Many inns formerly had this 
sign, and the ancient ale-house was generally 
distinguished by a lattice, not by a glass win- 
dow, the latter substance being, as Gifford 
supposes, too fragile for the nature of the 
customers. See Ben Jonson, t. 96. 

LATTING. Ute ; backward. Weit. 

LAU. (1) Low. (2) A low or flame. 

LAUCHAIDS. Terraces, natural or artificial, 
on the tides of hills. Devon. 

LAUDATION. Praise. {Lat.) It occurs in 
Hawkins’ Engl. Dram. i. 22. 

LAUDE. Praise. Chaucer. 

LAUDES. The service of matins. 

LAUGH. To laugh the other side of one's 
mouth, i. e. to cry. Var. dial 

LAUGH-AND-LAY-DOWN. A juvenile game 
at csuxls, in which the winner, who holds a 
certain combination of cards, lays them down 
upon the table, and laughs at his good suc- 
cess, or, at least, is supposed to do to. Old 
writers generally call it laugh and He dotm, 
as Fiorio, p. 74. Sometimes the double en- 
tendre is not of the most delicate description. 
At laugh and lie dou-'ne if they play, 

Whst ease against the sport can bray f 

IMiye Uother fiemMe, ed. 16U. tig. Dd- U. 

LAUGHE. Token ; captured. 

Lotdea of Lorayne and Lumbardye bothene 
Laughe waa and iede In with oure leic koyghttea. 

Uerte Arthure, US. Lineefn, f. 65. 

LAUGHT. (1) A loft. Devon. 

(2) Took ; caught ; received. 

The paiem fcl ded to groundc. 

His soule lawgAt belle hounde. 

Arttumr and Uerlin, p. 236. 
Boldely hytiw)rde he/eirgAre, 

To the gyaunt aoche a atrok he raghte. 

Jf5. Qinro6. Kf. il. 38. f. 89. 

(3) The same as Laughe, q. v. 

And ther waa Lewlyne laughttf and Lewlyna brothire. 
With lordes of Lete, and lede to theire atrenghrs. 

U>>rte Arthure, U8. Uncctn.f.Jt. 

LAUK. (1) To weed. Var. dial 

^2) To strike ; to beat. North. 

(3) A common exclamation of surprise. 

LAUM. To swoon. Somenet. 

LAUNCE. The sand-eel. fVeit. 

LAUNCELEY. The herb ribwort. (A.-N.) 

LAUNCEYNGE. Throwing lances. Weber. 

LAUNCH. (1) To cry out ; to groan. Wore. 

(2) To launch leeks is to plant them like celery 
in trenches. Wett. 

(3) A trap used for taking eels, &c. 

LAUNCHE. To skip. Forby has it, ” to take 

long strides.” It occurs in Sevyn Sages, 1904 
meaning, to throw or place. 
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Who lukci to th« Icfto Kytlo* wheune his bone te«tnebM« 
H ith the lyg bte of the sonne meo myghiese* hb )y vere. 

MfU drthurt^ MS. Lf nee/e, f. SIX 
LAUNDE. A plain place in a wood ; an un. 
ploughed plain ;*a park ; a lawn. '* SalttUf a 
lawnd,” Nominale MS. 

Now b GiJ to A tamnd* y*go« 

Wher the dragoua duelled tho. 

Ojr of Warteiket p. S6S. 

For to hunt at the hartes In lhas hye lawndet 
In Glamorgane with glee, there gladehlpe was evere. 

Mortt Arthurtt MS* f. S3. 

LAUNDER. (1) Any kind of gutter or channel 
for conveying water. Fisr. dial. 

(2) A washer. AIso» to wash. “ Huandic're, 
launderer.’* Hollyband’s Dictionarie, 1593. 
Lttundring gold^ washing it. 

LAUNDRG. A laundress. PaUgrove. 

LAUP. To leap. York$h. 

LAUREAT. Crowned with laurel. {Lat.) The 
laureatship at our universities was a degree in 
grammar, including poetry and rhetoric, so 
called because the person who graduated was 
presented with a wreath of laurel. 
LAUREOLE. Spurge-laurel. (A.-S.) 
LAURER. A laurel. Chaucer. 

LAUS. Loose. {A.-S.) 

LAUTER. The laurel. {A.-N.) 

That worthy was the towter to have 
Of poeirlc. and the paltne to atteyne. 

lOfdgat*, MS. Atkmoit S9, t. 48. 
LAU5T. Caught ; received. (A.-S.) 

Throne waa Ifarie Joseph bitaujt, 

And he hir In (pouialle/oujf. 

Curtor Uundi, MS. Coll- Trin. Cantob. (.SJ. 
LAVALTOE. Same as Lavolta^ q. v. 

For la I the liveleu Jacks /om/Zoev take 

At that sweet tnuaick which themselves do make. 

Brome*a Songo, ed. 1661. p« 133. 
LAVANDRE. A laundress. “ A tretise for 
lavandre$f* Reliq. Antiq. i. 26. 

LAVANT. A land-spring. South. 

L.WAS. Lavish. Romeus and Juliet, p. 20. 
LAVAST. Uninclosed stubble, Kent. 

LAVE. (1) The rest ; the remainder. North. 

(2) To lade or draw water. Chaucer. Also, to 
l>our, as in Perceval, 2250 ; to wash, Piers 
Ploughman, p. 273. 

(3) To gutter, as a candle. IVilti. 

(4) To hang, or flap down. Hall. 
LAVE-EARED. Long, or flap-eared. See 

Topsell's Beasts, p. 366 ; Hawkins, iii. 357 ; 
Lavelugged, Northunib. Holloway has lop- 
eared in use in Sussex and Hants. 

LAVEER. To work a ship against the vrind. 
An old sea term. 

LAVELL. The flap that covers the top of the 
windpipe. Still used in Devon. 

LAVENDER. To lag m lavender, to pawn. 
This is a very common phrase in old plays. 

To lay to pawne, as we say to lay in Uvan- 
dcr,” Florio, p. 27. I 

LAVENDREY. Washing. {A.S.) 

LAVER. (1) The remainder. North. 

(2) A cistern, trough, or conduit, to wash in. 

“ Laver to washc at, iaaoyr,” Palsgrave. Also, 
a basin. Sec Klorio, p. 89 j Cotgravo, in v. 



Eeguteret Leg. CathoL p. 154 ; Reliq. Antiq. 
i. 7; Davies' Ancient Rites, 1672, p. 130. 

And fulle gUd, certys, thou schalt bee, 

Yf that y wyllc auffur the 

To holde me a looour aod bason to my honde. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii.3R, f. 144. 

(3) A dish composed of a kind of sea-weed well 
washed and boiled. It is also called laeer- 
ireail, Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

(4) Lavrr lip, a banging lip. 

LAVERD. Lord. (^.-S.) 

That tay after thaym ne went 
To du thayr laperd comanderoent. 

Cui/ of tVarteick, MiddUhUi M.S. 

LAVEROCK. The lark. North. Sec Wright’s 
Lyric Poetry, pp. 26, 40 ; Reliq. Antiq. i. 86 ; 
Wright's Purgatory, p. 55 ; laverket, Beves of 
Hamtoun, p. 138, 

Sche made many a wondlr soune, 

Sumtyme liche unto the cok, 

Sumtyroe unto the lavfrok. 

Gower, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 169. 
Tyrlery lorpyn, the taperoeko songe, 

So mcryly pypet the tparow ; 

The cow brake lose, the rope ran home, 

Syr, Ood gyve yow good morow. 

£16/. p. 64. 

LAVISH. Rank, as grass, &c. ITeel. 

LA-VOLTA. A kind of very active bouncing 
waltz., formerly much in fashion. The man 
turned the woman round several times, and 
then assisted her in making a high spring. 
Leave protestations now, aod let us hie 
To tread tavolia, that Is women’s walk. 

3b//«an and Peroeda, p. 914. 

LAVY. Lavish ; liberal. A’orM. 

LAW. (1) To give a bare good law, L e. a good 
start before the hounds. It is in very fre- 
quent use by boys at play. 

2) A hill, or eminence. North. 

3) Custom ; manner. See Ellis, ii. 335. 

(4) Low. A'orM. 

He wilt not (hat hym was gode, 

But then he putte doune his hode 
On knees he fel downc lawe. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v.48. f. 66. 

J.AWAND. Bowing; humbling. 

Aorly Ittteand thamescife to the sacramenles of 
haly kyrke, thof It be iwa that tbay hafe bene mm- 
byrde In syne aod with sync aile thaire lyfe tyme. 

MS. Lincoln A. I. 17* f> 999. 

LAWE. (1) To laugh. Nominale MS. 

(2) Rough; violent ; brutal. West. 

LAWED. Ignorant. See Laird. 

LAWES. The same as Kairm, q. v. 

LAWESTE. The lowest. A’orfA. 

Leoges all at layscre, and lokes one the wallys 
U'hare they ware lawette the ledet to assaille. 

Morle Ankure, MS. Linc>/n, f. 79. 

L.\WFUL-CASE. An interj. of surprize. 

LAWGHE. Low. Ifampole. 

LAWING. (1) Going to law. Line. 

(2) Lawing of dogs, i. e. cutting out the halls, 
or three claws of the fore-feet. 

LAWLESS-MAN. An outlaw. {A.^S.) 

LAWN. Tlic same as Launde, q. v. 

LAWNDER. The sliding iron in the fore-part 
of a plough. /Vr. dial. 
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LAWNGELLE. A blanket. Prompt. Parv. 

LAWNSETYS. Small jaTclins. {A.-N.) 

And tholawmetpt l»;de on hey, 

For to ichete both# fme an ney. 

^rrAtfotofie, xxl. 59. 

LAWRENCE. An imaginary taint or fairy who 
pretidet orer idleuett. Var, dial. 

LAWRIEN. A kind of oil, formerly used to 
anoint the ears of deaf people. 

LAWSON-BVE. Low Sunday Eve. Hampton, 
Med. Kalend. ii. 236. 

LAW5E. ToUugh. {A.-S.) 

1 pray yaw alle and warne betymo 
That ye me ealle Joly Robyne, 

And ye shall# /oi«y your fillc. 

MS. Cant^ib. Ft V. 48, f. 59. 
These lauryea for )oye thel ben In leode. 

These othere wepen In wo withoutcn ende. 

Cuftor Mttndl, MS. CoU. Trin. Cantab, f. 141. 

LAX. (1) A part. Somerset. 

(2) Salmon. Wright’s Pol. Songs, p. 151. 

LAXATIP. a purging medicine. (A.^N.) 

LAY. (1) A poor rate. Line. 

(2) Law ; religious faith. (A.~S.) 

f Summer pasturage for cattle. North. 

(4) To deliver a woman. Var. dial. 

5) A very large pond. Nor^. 

6) To intend ; to lay a plan ; to provide ; to 
study ; to contrive. East. 

(7) To lay an edged tool, to re*steel its edge. 
Var. dial. 

(8) Belonged. Chron. Vilodiin. p. 110. 

(9) A wager. See Othello, ii. 3. 

no) Unlearned, yonsofi. 

ni) To lay in wait. It occurs in Shakespeare. 

(12) Butter-milk. Dekker’s Belman, 1616. 

(13) I,ay of wind, i.e. a calm. 

(14) To strike ; to beat. Somerset. 

fl5) Any grass land; a bank. Vest. 

(16) A low or dame of fire. North. See Kennett, 
MS. Lansd. 1033. 

(17) To lay tn one's dish^ or one's light, to 
object to a person, to make an accusation 
against him. To lag on load, to strike vio- 
lently and repeatedly. To lag down, to sow 
ploughed land with grass. To lag in steep, to 
soak. 7b lag on, to fatten ; to beat. To lag 
the table, to prepare the table for dinner. 7b 
lag to one's hand, to help. 7b lag an ear, to 
listen. 7b tag awag, to put out of the way, to 
lay aside ; to break up school To lag by, to 
cease. 7b tag out a corpse, to prepare it pro- 
perly for a coffin. 

When ublys were tepdsnd clothtt tprsd, 

Tb« scheperde into the ball# was lad. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. r. 48, t. 54. 

LAY-BAND. A small roller. Vest. It is ex- 
plained a towel in one MS. glossary. 

LAYDLANDS. UnUlled lands. Blount. **Lay 
lande, terrs nouvellement, labouree," Pals- 
grave. See Sir Cauline, 107- 

LA YEN. A stratum, or layer. South. 

LAYER. (1) A field of clorer or grass ; young 
white thorn ; quick. East. 

(2) A slice of meat. Var. dial. 

(3) The ordure of cows. North. 



(4) Land ; earth. 

Laughte hym up# full# lovelyly with lordlich# 
knyghttes. 

And ledd# hym# to th# laitsrf that# th« kyng lygges 
Marts Jrthmre, MS. Unoitn, f. 77. 

LAYERLY. Idle ; rascally. AbrM. 
LAYER-OVER A whip; a term for any in- 
strument of chastisement. East. 

LAYERS. The pieces or wockI cut and laid in 
a hedge in spalshing it. Vest. 

LAYER Y. Earthly. 

For It et heghe, and all# that It duellis In It lyRes 
abowno layety lustM, and vile covaytea. 

MS. Lincotn A. 1. 17. t- IM- 
LAY-FEE. The laity. Henry VIII. uset the 
tenn in several of his letters. 

LAYSERLY. Leisurely. Lay.yr occurs in 
Wright’s Seven Sages, p. 43. 

LAY-STALL. A dunghill. It is spelt lay-sfour 
in More's MS. additions to Ray. 

LAYTB. Lightning. (A.-S.) 

And that y« not full modi# wonder. 

For that day eomeib las/ts and thonder. 

MS. Qiitr#5. Ft 11. 58, r. 43. 
LAYTH. Lay ; faith. Hardyng, f. 88. 
LAYTHE. Loathsome; bad. (A.^S.) 

3yf thou herdytt ■ faU thyng or lasth. 

That wert spoke ajent the feytb. 

MS. Oarl. 1701 . r. 4. 
LAYTIIELY, Loathly. Lagtheste, most loathly. 
** Lueyfere, lathetheste in belle,” Syr Gawayne, 
p. 99. Compare Audelay’s Poems, p. 32. 
The editor of Syr Gawayne prints lageth este. 
W# hafe DO lay««reoow thcM lordyt toarke, 

For 5 on# lai/thaty ladde me lamed# to tore. 

Mvrts Arthurt, MS. lAnoi4n, t 88 . 
Thaselieherout# lurdaoc# leyrAatt# in led#. 

MS. Uncolm A. i 17. t 939. 
LAYVERE. The rest 6f a spear. 

The tchaA# was strong over alle, 

And a welt# shaped corynalle, 

And wasgyrde into the layasre. 

That he myght not fle ferre nor nere. 

US. (Vinra6. Ff. it. 38. t. 947. 
LAZAR A leper. {A.-N.) 
LAZAROUS-CLAPPER. A door-knocker. This 
singular phrase occurs in Ilollyhand. 1593. 
LAZE. To be lazy. E<ut, “ To laze it when 
he bath most need to looke about him,” 
Cotgrwve, in v. Endormir. 

LAZY. Bad; wicked. North. Lozy-weight, 
a scant, or dedcient weight. 

LA3. To laugh. See Audelay, p. 49. 

A scheperde abides me in ballet 
Off hym shall# w# 1415 alle. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. w. 48, f. 59. 
LE. Lie; falsehood. {A,»S.) 

The kyng that had gret# pl#nt4 
Off met# and drink#, wlthouten# le, 

Long be may dyg« and wrote, 

Or he have bys fyll of the rote. 

MS. Athmols 61. XV. Cent. 

LEA. (1) A scythe. Yorksh. 

(2) The seventh part of a hank or skein of 
worsted. North. 

(3) Meadow ; pasture ; grass land. 

LE-ACH. Hard work, or fatigue. North. 
LEACH. (1) A lake, or large pool. Ime. 
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(2) A common way. Deton. Lcacli^road, a 
road used for funerals. 

(3) The leather thong fastened to the jesses of 
the hawk, by which she is held firmly on the 
fist. Gent. Rec. ii. 62. 

(4) A kind of jelly, made of cream, isinglass, 
sugar, and almonds, &c. Holme. 

LEACHMAN. A surgeon. See Nares. 

LEACH-TROUGHS. At the salt works in 
Stafibrdshire, they take the corned salt from 
the rest of the brine with a loot or lute, and 
put it into barrows, the which being set in the 
Uach~trough$, the salt drains itself dry, which 
draining they call leocK^frine, and preserre it 
to l»e boiled again as the best and strongest 
brine. Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

LEAD. (1) To cart com. Var. dial. Also, to 
carry trusses on horseback. ** Cartyne, or 
lede wythe a carte,” Pr. Parv. 

(2) A Tst for dying, &c. North. A kitchen 
copper is sometimes so called. 

(3) To cover a building with lead. 

(4) To chance, or happen. Deton. 

LEADDEN. A noise, or din. North. 

LEAD-EATER. Indian rubber. Yorkeh. 

LEADER. (1) A tendon. 

(2) A branch of a vein of ore in a mine. North. 

LEAD-NAILS. Nails used by plumbers in 
covering the roof of a bouse with lead. 

LEADS. Battlements. Var. dial. 

LEAD-WALLING. “ The brine of twenty-four 
hours Imyling for one bouse,” More's MS. 
additions to ^y, Mus. Brit. 

LEAP. (1) Fat round the kidneys of a pig. Var. 
dial. Also, the kidney itself. 

(2) To turn over a new leaf, i. e. to change one's 
conduct. To advise the kyng to tume the 
lefe and to take a better lesson,” Hall, 1546. 

LEAGUER. A camp. See the Autobiography 
of Joseph Lister, ed. Wright, p. 25. 

LEAK. (1) A gutter. Durham. 

(2) MinMre. Kennetl's MS. Glossary. Also, 
tap a barrel of beer, Ac. 

LEAM. (1) To teach. North. 

(2 A collar for hounds ; a leash. 

LEAM-HOUND. A kind of hound mentioned 

in TopselTs Foure-Pooted Beasts, 1607, p. 39, 
the same as Lyam, q. v. 

LEAN. The same as Lame, q. t. ” It is not 
for to leane,” Chester Plays, i. 69. 

LEAN-BONES. A dry, a greedie and hungry 
fellow, a leane bones,” Florio, p. 85. Old 
writers have the phrase, a# lean ae a rake. 

LEANING-STONES. Stone seats, such as are 
sometimes seen in ancient bay windows. 

LEAN-TO. A penthouse. Eatf. 

LEAP. (1) Half a bushel. Siueex. 

(2) A weel to catch fish. Lane. ** Weele or 
Icape,” Palsgrave's Acolastus, 1540. 

(3) Futuo. The Citye Match, 1639, p. 13, 

(4) To leap over the hatch, i. e. to run away. 

LEAP-CANDLE. An Oxfordshire game men- 
tioned by Aubrey. Young girls set a candle 
in the middle of the room, and draw up 
their coats in the form of breeches,” then 



dance over the candle backwards and forwards, 
saying these verses^ 

Thr tailor of Blcctier he has but one eye. 

He cannot cut a pair of green gallicMklni if he were 
to try. 

The game is, I believe, obaolete, but the verses 
are still favourites in the nursery. 

LEAPERS. Grey peas. fVeei. 

LEAPERY. Leprosy. Ryder, 1640. 

LEAP-FROG. A boys* game, in which they 
jump over one another's baclu successively. 

LEAPING. The operation of lowering tall 
hedges for the deer to leap over. 

LEAPiNG-BLOCK. A horse-block. Glouc. 
Also called a leaping-stock. 

LEAPINGS. Leaps. Florio, p. 97. 

LEAPING-THE-WELL. Going through a deep 
and noisome pool on Alnwick Moor, called 
the Freemen’s Well, a me qua non to the 
freedom of the l>orough; a curious custom, 
well described by Brockett. 

LEAR. (1) To learn. A'orM. 

(2) Hollow ; empty. The Icar ribs, the hollow 
under the ribs. Var. dial. 

(3) Pasture for sheep. Chesh. Stubblc-Vand is 
generally called leers. 

LEARN. To teach. I’ar. dial. “ Scole to 
lerne chyldre in, evco/e,” Palsgrave. 

LEARNING. Correction; discipline, 

LEAR-QUILLS. Very small quills, such as arc 
used to wind yarn on. Somenet. 

LEARS. The same as Layert, q. v. 

LEA-SAND. The whetting-stone with which a 
scythe is sharpened. Norlh. 

LEASE. A pasture. Var. dial. In some places 
a common is so called. 

Brooke lime (AnagellU Aquatiea) he. the binkce 
enamerd with it in the Imae, cowslip (Arthritira) 
and primroeca (Primula Verb) not inferior to Prim- 
ro»e HilU. Aubre^'t HoifolSoc. MS. p. 119. 

LEASES. Corbel stones. Glouc. 

LEASH. A thong or string by which a dog is 
led. Hence a pack of hounds was formerly 
called a leash. 

Lo 1 wher my grayhundea breke ther leettht. 

My rachet brrke their coupuU in ihre; 

Lo ! qwer the dcrc gooa be too and too, 

And holdii over 5 onde mowntene hyc. 

ifS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48. f. 181. 

LEASING. An armful of hay, or corn, such as 
is leased or gleaned. North. 

LEASOW. A pasture-ground. TVesf. 

LEASTEST, Smallest, far. dial. 

LEASTWAYS. At least. Eaet. “At the 
leastwise.” Harrison's Britaine, p. 6. 

LEASTY. Dull ; wet ; dirty. Eael. 

LEAT. (1) To leak ; to pour. Dorset. 

(2) An artificial brook. Deton. Properly one 
to convey water to or from a mill. 

LEATII. (1) Ease or rest. North. 

(2) Cessation ; intermission. North. 

(3) Soft ; supple ; limber; pliant. DerO. 

(4) Ix>ath ; unwilling. Yorksh. 

LEATHER. (1) To beat. far. dial. 

(2) Skin, not tanned. North. To lose leather, 
to rub the skin off hy riding. In hunting, 
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only to certain integuments. See flunting, 
art. 5, and tlie Gent. Kec. 

(3) Rather. Yorkth. (Kennett MS.) 

LEATHER-COAT. The golden nisseting. It 
is mentioned by Shakespeare. 

LEATHERHEAD. A blockhead. North. 

LE.ATIIER-HUNGRY. An inferior sort of 
cheese made of skimmed milk. North. 
ATHERING. Huge; large. JVane. 
ATHERN'BIRD. A bat. Somenet. Also 
called leathern-mouse, leathern-wings. 
ATHER-TE-PATCH. A particular kind of 
step in a dance. Ciimb. 

ATHE-WAKE. Nimber; dexiblc; pliable. 
Yorkth. ** Safe, uncorrupted, flexible, and 
leathwoke" Darics" Ancient Rites, ed. 1672, 
p. 105. It is given in MS. I>ansd. 1033. 

LEAUTE. Loyalty. 

LEAVANCE. The barm and meal laid toge- 
ther for fermentation ; “ to lay the Icavance,’* 
to put them together for that purpose. 
Giouc. Dean Milles’ MS. 

LEAVE. (1) To change one's residence ; to give 
leave, or permit ; to pass over for others. 
Leave hold, let me go I Leave tail, a great 
demand for anything. 

(2) The first offer. North. 

LEAVEN-KIT. A vessel for preparing the bat- 
ter for oat-cakes in. Yorksh. 

LEAVENOR. A luncheon. Kent. 

LEAVES. Folding-doors, anything shutting or 
folding up, as the leaves of a table. North. 

LEAZE. 'To clean wool. H'e$t. i 

LEBARD. A leopard. ** Lebarde, a beest, 
leopart** Palsgrave. “ Leopardue, a Icbcrde,'* 
Nominale MS. 

LECH. Liege. Sir Clegcs, 409. 

LECHE. (1) A physician. Lechecraft, the art 
of healing. (.-/.-5.) 

So longe at lecfte-cru/te can he dwdle. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. U. 38. f. 68. 

(2) To heal. It occurs in Chaucer. 

And openly blgan to preche. 

And alle thjt seke were to /ec/«e. 

Curm>r Mundi, MS. Coll. 2Vfn. Canfoft. f. 8. 

(3) A deep rut. Yorksh. 

4) To stick, to adhere. Line. 

5) Leche-tardye, a dish in ancient cookery, Ord. 
and Reg. p. 439. LechC’-fryee, ibid. p. 449. 
Leehe-Lumbarde, ibid. p. 472. Lechee are 
sometimes cakes or pieces. The term is of 
constant use in old cookery, meaning gene- 
rally those dishes which were served np in 
slices. 

LBCHOUR. A leacher. {A.~N.) It was also 
applied to a parasite and blockhead. 

LECHYDB. Cnt into slices. 

Seyne bowet of wyld* bora, with the brauoe lech^de. 

Morta Mrthnre, MS. Lincoln, f. 65. 

LECK. To leak. To leek on, to pour on. To 
leek off, to drain off. North. 

LECKER-COST. Good cheer. 

They lyv'd et ease in vile excessc. 

They sought tax lecktr-eo*t. 

Hieh^n Allarma to England, 1578. 

LECKS. Droppings. Yorkth. 



LECTER, A reader. (Lai.) 

LECTORNE. A reading-desk. (Lat.) 

Leefornet he saw befor hem stande 
Of gold and bokys on hem lyggande. 

Ftwioru o/Tundate, p. CU 

LECTUARY. An electuary. Skelton. 

LEDDE. Completely prostrated. (yi.-S.) 

Pers fyl yn a grete sykna. 

And aa he lay yn hyt bedde, 

Rym thoghte weyl that he was Icdde. 

MS. Hart. 1701, f. .T8. 
LEDDER. A ladder. Ledder-etaffi, the trans- 
verse bars or rounds of a ladder. 

LEDDY. A lady. North. 

LEDDYRE. Leather; skin. K. de Brunne. 
LEDE. (1) People. (2) Land. It sometimes 
signifies a man, Towneley Myst. p. 21. 

That same hoppyng that they fyrst ^ede. 

That daunce 5 ede they thurghc land and lede. 

MS. Harl. 1701, r. 61. 
In him was at hia truat at nede. 

And gave him bothe londe and leda. 

Arthtmr and Merlin, p. 4. 
Herd# ever enl of yow tolle. 

In enWmfeor enl spelle, 

Or in fold, other in toun, 

Of a knight Bevea of Hamtoun ’ 

Bevte of Homtown, p. HX 
Thys tydynget had bothe grete and imalle, 

For fayrer fruyt was nevyr in led«, 

Thorow hys myjt that boght us alle, 

Very Ood In forme of brede. 

JfS. Cantab Ft. ii. 38, f. 46. 
LEDENE. Speech ; language. (d.-S.) 
LEDER. Lither;bad. 

Of my kyngdomc me grevyth nojt, 

Hyt ys for my gylt and leder thoghte. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38, t. 843. 
LEDGE. (1) To lay hands on; to beat; to lay 
eggs. Somereet. 

(2) To allege. Chaueer. ' 

Othar dyaagrementes thou shalte not read ne se, 
Amonge the ancyaunt writers, than ys ledged to the. 

MS. I.antdou'neS(tS, t. 8 . 
LEDGER. A horizontal slab of stone, a hori- 
zontal bar of a scaffohl, &c. A door made of 
three or four upright boards, fastened by cross* 
pieces, is called a ledger-door. The bar of a 
gate, stile, Ac. is termed the ledye. 

LEDGING. Positive. Leie. 

LEDRON. A leper; a mean person. (A.-N.) 

See Kyng AHsaunder, 3210. 

LED->VILL. A strange phrase, applied to one 
led away by following false lights, Wills o’ the 
Wisp, &c. Ea*t. 

LEE. (1) Joy; pleasure; delight. 

(2) A lie. Still in use. 

f31 Shelter. Sec Lew and Loo. 

(4) Urine. Cotgrave, in v. Eecloy. 

(5) Lye of ashes. See Reliq. Antiq. i. 53. 

(6) Leedang, live-long. Norihumb. 

LEECH. A vessel bored with holes at the hot* 

tom for making Ive. Eati. 

LEED-BOWLS. Milk leads. Yorkeh. 

LEEP. Willingly ; equally. Var. duxL 
LEEFEKYN. A term of endearment, occurring 
in Palsgrave’s Acolastns, 1540. 

LEEFEST. Dearest. (A.-S.) 
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Oo» MMilei and fly« unto my love, 

A Aiyrcr lubject then Elysium. 

Th« Woman <n the Meone, 1597. 

LEEFTAIL. Quick »ale. Cumb. 

LE-EGGING. Waddling. Somernri. 

LEEMER. Anxious ; miseily ; keen after money 
or gain, and not very scrupulous. North. 
LEEMERS. Ripe nuts. To leem, to shell or 
drop out of the husk. Fisr. dial 
LEENER. Onewho lends. (^.>5.) 

LEBNY. Alert ; active. Grote. 

LEER. (1) Leather. A^oWA. 

(2) The same u Zear, q. ▼. Empty. Hence, 
perhaps, leer Aorse, a horse without a rider. 
Leer is an adjective, meaning uncontrolled. 
Hence the leer drunkerde meutioned by Ben 
Jonson. 

3' To go or sneak away. North. 

4) The flank or loin. Somereet. 

LEERE. Tape. Kent. See Nares, p. 281, who 
was unacquiunted with the term. 
LEERSPOOLE. A cane or reed. 

LEES. A leash for dogs. {A.-N.) The for- 
said leese/' Arch. xxix. 336, i. e. a pack 
See Letuk. A brace or leese of bucks,*’ 
Gent. Rec. ii. 75. 

LEESE. The same as J>«e, q. v. 

LEESH. Active. Northumb. 

LBET. (1) A manor court. 

(2) Little. Left ra/Aer, a little while ago. Leet 
windUt a small redwing. P^ar. dial. 

3) To pretend ; to feign. Yorkeh. 
i j To happen ; to fall out. North. 

5) A meeting of cross-roads. South. 

6) To alight. Leet^ sir, light off your horse,** 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

LEETEN. To pretend. See Zeef (3). 
LEETLY. Lightly ; Uttle. Yorkfh. 

LEETS. Windows ; lights. A*or/A. 

LEBVEN. Believe, pi. Maunde vile, p. 108. 
LEF. (1) Aleaf. W. Mapes, p. 342. 

(2) Love ; one who is loved. 

And leyde how that a.bedde alle warme 
Hire lay nakid lo hire armc. 

Cower, US. 8oc. ArUiq. 134, f. 77. 
LEFE. (1) To believe. {A.-S.) 

(2) Pleasing; dear; agreeable. It sometimes 
tignifles pleated. {A.^S.) 

B« he Dteer wo itronf a thefe, 

}yf he may yy ve he ihal be /«/«. 

US. Bari. 1701, f.9. 
The toule of thU aynfuUe wy;t 
It wonoen into heeen brifht, 

To Jh«u <a^e and dere. 

US. Cantab. Ft. ▼. 48, f. 47. 

(3) To leave. 

Bot if thou come for to feght with ut, feghte 
one, for I late the wele wltt that oure lymplenea 
wille we on ua wyie te/b. 

MS. Unealn A. I. 17, f. SO. 
LBFE-LONG. Long; tedious. 

She teid, Tbonuu, thou likes thl play. 

What byrdein bourc may dwel with the f 
Thou marris roe here thb le/b’long day, 

I pray the, Thomas, let me be i 

IVtie TSeifuie, US, Cantab, 
LBFMON. Lemman ; lover. ** Biconi hit lef. 
mon,*’ Wright*! Anec. Lit. p. II. 



LEF SILVER. A composition paid in money 
by the tenants in the wealds of Kent to their 
lord for leave to plough and sow in time of 
pannage. Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

LEFSOME. Lovely. Ritton. 

LEFT. (1) Believed. (2) Remained. 

(3) Z^ ooer, left off. Over the ^fl shoulder^ 
entirely wrong. 1 believe yon over the left, 
i. e. not at all. 

LEFTNESS. The state of being left-handed. 
Metaphorically, wrong, bad. 

LEFULL. Lawful. Chaucer, 

LEG. (1) A bow. It is very often, if not gene> 
rally, used in a jocular manner. ** Make a 
curtesie instead of a legge.** Lilly, ed. 1632, 
aig. P. xi. Still in use in Craven. 

(2) To walk nimbly. P’ar. diaL 

(3) 7*0 put the beet leg foremott, to act ener- 
getically. He ha$ broken hit leg, he has had 
a child sworn to him. Black leg, a great rascal. 
To give leg bail, to fly from justice. Zep- 
banded, said of cattle when the head and leg 
are joined by a band or cord to prevent their 
straying. 

(4) At marbles, the boy who commences the 
game last is <^led a 

LEGEANS. Leave ; license. (A.^N.) 

He btthou^t hym snd utulurttode 
In how synfulle life he jede, 

His iiynnce he wolde forseke; 

And If he myjt here legeane 
For hti synnet to do penant, 

Schrlfte he Uiouyte to take. 

US. Cantab. Ff.v.48, f.44. 

LEGEM-PONE. A curioua old proverbul or 
cant term for ready money. 

There are eo manie Danaee now a dayet. 

That love for lucre, painc for gaine la fold ; 

No true affection can their fancle please, 

Eacept it be a Juvo, to r.tine downc gold 
Into iheir laps, which they wyde open hold : 

If pane cornea, he is rcccav'd. 

When yuhaud habeo la of hope bereavM, 

77ie Affectionate She/’heard, 1594. 

I LEGER-BOOK. A monastic cartiilaiy. 

LEGESTER. A lawyer. R. de Drunne. 

LEGGE. (1) To lay ; to lay down j to lay, or bet 
a wager. (A.^S.) 

(2) To ease. Chaucer. 

LEGGEREN. A layer. North. 

LEGGET. A kind of tool used by reed- 
thatchcra. Norfolk. 

LEGGINGS. Gaiters. Var. dial. 

LEGHE. To lie; to speak false. It occurs in 
MS. Cott. Vespaa. D. vii. 

LEG-RINGS. Fetters. Afanton. 

LEG-TRAPES. A slovch. Somertel. 

LEIE. To lay. 

LEIFER. Rather. Norik. See TopseU's Foure- 
Footed Beasts, 1607, p. 25. 

LEIGBR. A resident ambassador at a foreign 
court. See Arch, xxviii. 121 

LEIGHER. A liar. {A.-S.) 

The mesaanger was foule y-achent. 

And oft y*clcped foule /rfgAcr. 

Arthourani Merlin, p. 9S 

LEIK. Body. Hivdok, 2793. 
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LEIKIN. A sweetheart. North. From like. 
LEIL. Fkithful ; honest. North. 

LEISER. Leisure ; opportunity. {A.-N.) 
LEJSH. Stout ; active; alert. North. 
LEISTER. A kind of trident used in the North 
of England for striking flsh. 

LEITE. Light; lightning. {A.-S.) 

LEITIIS. Joints in cooL Staff. 

LEJTS. (1) Meetings appointed for the nomma> 
tion or election of officers. North. 

(2) Tracks ; footsteps. North. 

LEKE. (1) Caught ; taken. {A.-S.) 

Then harde he ooyte grete 
Iq s Tileyt and dyntyi leke. 

MS. Cautab. Ff. II. 38. f. 846. 

(2) A leek. {A.-S.) Not worth a leke^ a com- 
mon expression in early poetry. 

(3) To lock ; to shut. Weber. Also the part, 
past, fastened. 

(•4) To grin frightfully. Line. 

LELAND. A cow pasture. West. 

LELE. Loyal ; faitliful ; true. 

Hir love U ever trewe and lek, 

Ful iwetc hit ii to monnoi hele. 

Curtor Mundi, MS. Qtll. 7Wn. Cantab, t. I. 
Bot a cleoe virgyne that et iel* 

Mas Jit more that haa the angele. 

MS. Hart. 886f). f. 180. 
Tho loved Jordains and »lr Bretei 
Sir Arthur with hert /e/. 

^rthour and Mtrlin, p. 113. 

LELELY. Truly; faithfully. The copy in the 
Cambridge MS. reads leliche. 

My lufe e» Ulelv lyghtc 

On a lady wyghtc. MS. lAntcin A. i. I7i f. 138- 
LELEN. To sanction, or authorise. (A.-N.) 
LCLLY. Same as Lelely, q. v. 

To jeldc hym hit lufe hafe I na myghte, 

Bot lufehym I lulde tharvfore. 

MS. Unnln A. 1. 17, t. 819. 
They ul thorue holy kyrkc rede 
Hynyrtre Ulp the gc^ea of the dede. 

MS. OarU 9900. f. M. 
That for ! trewiy many a day 
Have lovid lelaaatln lood, 

Dethe bathe me fette of thU world away. 

MS. Hart. 99S9, f. 101. 

LF.MANDE. Shining; glittering. 

The tawnfea with loraynca and kmande achetdef . 
Lyghteaande aa the levenyng and Ui»at>H al over. 

Morta Arthura, MS. Linco/n. f. 79* 

LEME. (1) Brightness ; light. {A.-S.) In the 
North of England, a flame. “ The Icme of a 
f) re/' Prompt. Parv. p. 38. 

The lyght of haven In a lem«, 

Bryjtcr than ia the tone bcuu', 

Upon that hertgane lyght. 

MS. AthmoltSX, f. 1. 
The iterrca, with her lemyng temen. 

Shut sadly falle doun fro heven. 

CW'-eof* Mnndi. MS, Coll. Trin. Cantab, f. 134. 

(2> Limb. Richard Coer de Lion, 3362. 
LEMFEG. A doe-fig. Wilts. 

LEMING-STAR. A comet. From Leme, q. v. 
LEMMAN. a lover, or gallant; a mistress. 

Sec Maundevile’s 'rravcls, p. 24; 
Greene's Works, i, 59; Perceval, 1802. In 
ver)' early English, the term is sometimes used 
simply for a dear or beloved peraou* 



Toward the court he can goo, 

Hia doujtur lemman met he thoo. 

And alJe bla cumpanye. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. 48. f. 51. 
He sayae, Lemane, kyuae me be-lyve, 

Thy lorde me base the graunte to wyefe. 

And Pareache I hafe hym hyght; 

And I hrte the wittcriy, 

The kyngei hevede of Fraunce certanely. 

To morowe or it be nyghtc t 

MS Unnin A. 1. 17. f. 103. 
It ba proverbe In England that the men of Ttv|. 
dal, bordertra on the English midle matchee. have 
llkerf, lemmons, and lyerblra. 

Malbanck^t PkUotim^u, 1583. 
LEMON-TREE. The verbena. South. 
LEMY’ERED. Glimmered ; shone. {A.-S.) 
LEM YET. Limit. 

A brcife of the Boundcrei, Wayceand Paaaagciof 
the M idle Marche, all a Innge the Border of Scotland 
beglning at Chlveat Hill, being the lamyet of the 
Eaate Marche, and ending at Kltaop, the Bounder 
of the Weete Marche of England. 

Egcrfofi Faptrtt p. 9/8. 

LEN. (1) To lend. Still in nse. 

(2) To lean. North. 

LENAGE. Lineage ; birth. {A.-N.) 
LENARD. The linnet. Palegrmvt. Brockets 
has it, spelt lennert, p. 186. 

LENCE. A loan. Dorset. 

LENCH. To stoop in walking. Line. 
LENCHEON. A kind of shelf in a shaft. A 
miner's term. 

LENDS. (1) The loin. It occurs in 

I MS. Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. Ps. 37. ** Gur- 
dithe youre Icndyi,*’ GeslaRom. p. 107. 

And a grete gyrdelle of golde, withoulc gcre more, 
He leyde on hli hndes with lacliettct fulle monyr. 

MS. Cott. Oiliff. A. a f. 116. 

(2) Given. Constit. Freemos. p. 27. 

(3) To dwell ; to remain ; to tarry. 

The abbot and the convcnl with good chvre 
Worachipedeo God al 1-feeret 
And eo do we him that ait above, 

That he wolde fur that maydenea love 
Oraunten ua hevene withouten eende 
With him therln for to Uands : 

Ood grannie ua grace that bit ao bet 
Amen I amen I for charlt4. 

H/9 of St. KttphroHna, Vertton MS. 
Thay putt up pavllyooa ronde. 

And Undid there that nyghte. 

J/S; LiHcofM A. 1. 17, f. Ml. 

(4) To land ; to arrive. {A.-S.) 

LENDY. Limber ; pliable. Devon. 

LKNE. To give. Hence our word /!nuf. The 
editor of Havelok absurdly prints leue. 

To hyi lorde he can meene, 

And preyed hym that he wolde hym Utna 
Wepyn, armowre, and atede. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f.7». 
LENGE. To dwell, rest, or remain. {A.~S.) 
Hence, perhaps, our lounge. 

Lange at home purcharytd, 

Leveaoon, y prey the. 

MS. CUntab. Ff. il. 38, f. I'O. 

I aalle at l.ammca«e take leve to/<^ge at my larg** 

In Lorayne or Lumberdye, wheChirr m« leve thynk)^. 

M'frta Artkurt, MS. IMteoin, (. 

LENGER. Longer. Chaucer. 

33 
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LENGTH. Stature. North. Speaking of can- 
non, it means tlie bacrel. 

I ENGTHE. To lengthen ; to prolong. 

Now hare we noon wherwith we may 
Letigthe ourc Ilf fro day to day. 

Curfir Mundi, US. Colt. Trin. Cantab, f. 34. 

LENKETHE. Length. See the Boke of Cur* 
tasyc, p. 29; Wright’s Seven Sages, p. 91. 

A feyrer chyide nevyr y sye, 

Neytber of lenkiftH nor of brede. 

US. Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f. 98. 

LENNOCK. Slender ; pUable. North. 

LENT. (1) A loan. S^mrrget. 

(2) Remained ; stopped. (.^.-5!.) It has also 
the meaning of placed. 

A doufe wai fro heven 
Lljt doun and theronne lent 
Curtar Uundi. US. Coil. Trin. Cantab, f. 67 * 
On a Uund arc lhay lent 
Oy a forest lyd. U.S. Lincoln A. U 17* f- 133. 

LENT-CROCKING. A custom of boys at 
Shrove*tidc going round in the evening to 
pelt the doors of the inhabitants with pieces 
of broken crockery. U'eat. 

LENTED. Stopped ; glanced off. Imoc. ; 

LENTEN. (1) A linden tree. (^.-5.) 

(2) The fare in Lent was not very substantia) 
some centnries ago, and accordingly our an- 
cestors seemed to have used the adjective 
Lenten constantly in a sense of deterioration. 
** A Lenten lover, a bashfull, modest, or mai- 
denly woer, one thats afraid to touch his mis- 
tresse,” Cotgrave, in v. Careeme. Lenten-fig^ 
a dried fig, a raisin. Lenton-etuffy provision 
for Lent. A ballad by Elderton under this 
title commences as follows > 

Lenton Stuff yt cum to the townc, 

The clensyn^e we<-ko cumt qulcklyet 
Vow knowe welt Inowghe yow mutt kneele downe. 
Cum on, take asahes trykly. 

That nether are good flc-ahc nor fyahe. 

But dyp with Juda^ in the dyshe. 

And keepe a rowte not worthe a ry«he. 

US. Aehmole 48, f. ll.'. 

LENT-EVIL. The ague, MS. .Med. Rec. 

LENT-GRAIN. Tlie spring crops. U'eet, 

LENTINER. A hawk taken in Lent. 

LENT-ROSE. The daffodil. Devon. It is 
also called the Lent-lily. 

LENTTE. Given, From Lene. (.7.-5.) 

A fulleharde grace wat hir lentte 
Kr the owt of thU worde wentte. 

US. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 4.1 

L’ENVOY. A kind of postscript, »ent with 
{Kictical compositions by early authors. It 
was sometimes used for a conclusion gene- 
rally. Cotgrave defines it, the ** conclusion of 
a ballet, or sonnet, in a short stanzo by itselfe, 
and serving, oftentimes, as a dedication of the 
whole.*’ 

I*ENYT. Leaned. Lydgate. MS. Bodl. 

LEO. The lion. {A.-S.) “ WUdorc then the 

leo," Rcliq. Antiq. i. 126. LeoninCy belonging 
to a lion. 

LEOPiVRT. A leopard. {A.-N.) 

LEGS. People. Chaucer. 1 

LEPANDE. Leaping. {A.S.) 



With lufly launcct ooe lofte they luytchenc logeilyrcs 
In Lurayue so lonllye on leppande itedet. 

Uorte ^erthure, US. lAnootn, f. 68. 

LEPE. A large basket, such as is used for car- 
rying seeds, com, &c. I’ar. dial. 

The ipenxeresride, roethou 5 tc I here 
A teep, as I was wont do er. 

Curcpr Uundi, US. Call. Trin. Cantab, f. 96. 

LEPES. Stories ; lies. Ritson, i. 4. 

LEPI. Single. See Anlepi. 

Wrothlich he seyd to Gli, 

Here is gret scorn sikcriy. 

When thato/^pi knight 
Schal oui do so mlchel unrlght I 

Cg o/ tVarteike, p. 7^* 
Ne mete cte, ne drank drynke, 

Ne slepte unely a lepy wynke. 

US. Hart. 1701, r. 81. 

LEPPIS. Jumps j leaps. (.-/.-S.) 

Here roy trouthe I theplyghte. 

He that lepi-U fulle lyghtc 
He talle by it. and I fyghte, 

For aile 5 our mckille pride. 

US. Lincoln A. I. 17, f. 133. 

LEPROSY. The lues venerea. This is a very 
unusual sense of the word. Shak. 

LERAND. Learning, {>art. (^A.-S.) 

Dot it sal be notefuUe lerand the way til heven. 

US. 0,11. Kton. (. 3. 

LEUAUE. A learner ; a teacher. Pr. Pan?. 

LERCH. To cheat or trick. North. 

LEKE. (1) To Icam ; to teach. (.7.-5.) Hence, 
learning, knowledge, precept. 

Then he frayned hym in his ere 
If he wolde passilodion (ere, 

US. Cantab. Ff. v. 48. f. 54. 
Bot thal on the erth Cri*te« wordos here, 

I'hat Ml be to thalm withouten endca lore. 

US. Kf:erton 92', *v. Cent. 

(2) Countcnsinco ; complexion. (A.S.) 

Forsoruw he lesfe both Rtrenglh and might, 

The colours changid in his leyre. 

U.S. Harl. 2252, f. 93. 

(•"I) Shame. Nominale MS. 

LERENDE. Learnt. From />n? (1). 

So iha t notlicr one the see ne on the lande ye srke 
na helpe, and that yc yeme another manere of doc- 
tryne thane we hafe lerende of cure doctours. 

US. IJncoin A. i. 17, f. ,32. 

l.ERENESS. Emptiness. Batman, 1582. 

LEREP. To trail slovenly. South. Also, to 
limp or walk lamely. 

LERKICK. To beat ; tochasti.se. Devon. 

LERRY. Learning; lesson. Middleton, 1. 281. 

LES. Lost. Hcame. 

LESE. (1) To gather; to select. {A.-S.) “ To 
Icyse, to pick the slain and trucks out of 
wheat,” Hallamsh. Gl. p. 116. In Devon, 
picking stones from the surface of the fields is 
called leasing t and lliroughout the Western 
counties no other word is used for gleaning 
com. ** To lesehere in hervest.” Piers Plough- 
man, p. 121. I^ninge, gleaning, Wright’s 
Pol. Songs, p. H9* ” To lease straw for 
thatching, selignre el componere ; to le.ise 
stones, to pick stones in afield,” Dean Millea, 
MS. Glossarv', p. 167. 

(2) To lose. Still in use. {A.-S.) 
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(S) To deliver; to release. It occun in MS. 
Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. Ps. 7. 

( 4 ) Lie ; falsehood. ^S.) 

At evrry endeof the deyte 
Sate an erle, withowt lete. 

US. Cantati. Ff. v. 48, f. 54. 

(5) Leash; band. Octovian, 767. 

LESER. Ueleascr; deliverer. Tins occurs se- 
veral times in MS. Cott. Vespas. D. vii. 

LESESE. To lose. See Ilycke-Scomer, p. 102. 
It is perhaps an error of the press. 

LESEVE. Topasture, or feed. (.(Y.-5.) Drayton 
has le»90w in this sense. 

LESING. A lie ; a falsehood. (yf.-5.) Legyiiffe 
berart, a liar. See Prompt. Parv. p. 298. 

Then shalle I gif the a cote 
Withowt any Uggng. 

US. Ff. V. 48, f. 48. 

Lord, he leyd, thou rychekyng, 

5It it wer a fuulere thing 
To here a of thy mouthe. 

That thou roe teyit nowje. 

That I tchuld have wliat 1 wold, 

Bot neiiys a kyng word mot hold. 

Ms. .ftihnnie 61, xr. Cent. 

LESK. The groin or flank. In Lincolnshire 
the word is in very common nse, and fre- ! 
qncntly implies also the ptw/endum, and is 
perhaps the only terra for that part that could I 
be used without offence in the presence of 
women. 

The laste was a litylle mane that l-iide wa,i benethe, 
HU Usktg layo alio lene and lathclh he to schewe. 

Morte Arthurs, US. Linmtn, f. 88. 

LESNESSE. Forgiveness; absolution. See 
Rob. Glouc. p. 173; Reliq. Antiq. i. -42. 

LESSE. (IJ Lew fAan, unless. Maketh lent, 
extinguisnes. Weber. Lessc nc mare, i. e. 
nothing at all. 

f2) To lessen ; to decrease. This occurs in MS. 
Cotton. Vespas. D. vii, Ps. 11. 

LESSES. See Hunting^ art. 1. 

.And jlf men ipckeand aske hyra of the fumei, he 
abal depc fume* of an hen croteynge, of a bukke 
and of the roo-bukke, of the wildc boor, and of 
bLkc bt'eatyi, and of wolfet, he iha) clepe it Itstt*. 

US. BotU. 546. 

LESSEST. Lea.st of all. Var. dial. 

LESSIL. .A wanton woman. Cumb. 

LESSON. To give lessons. / ar. dial. 

LESSOW. The same as Zesere, q. v. 

LEST. (1) Listen. Imperative, sing. 

my tone, and thou achalt hero 
So aa it hath bifalle er thi^ 

Gowtr, US. Soc. 131, f. JC2. 

(2) Inclination ; pleasure. (.d.-S.) 

LESTAL. (1) Saleable, applied to things of good 
and proper weight. North. 

(2) A mire; a Jakes. AbrM. Urry’s MS. 
additions to Ray. LeyetaU occurs in Ben 
Jonson, i. 59. 

LESTE. To please. Chaucer. 

LESTEN. Lost. (^/.-5.) 

Of Greco and Troie the tttonge itryve, 
Thermany a thowaand Uattn her lyvc. 

Us. A*hnwl>r GO, xv. Cent. 

LESTYGHT. Laslcth. Cov. Myst. 

LESUR. A leasow. or pasture. /Arc pmeua 



paucutt eei locun herboeue pageendie ouimo/t- 
but aptfus, Anglice a lesur,’* MS. Bibl. Reg. 
12 B. i. f. 13. 

LET. ( 1 ) Leased off. Line. 

(2) To leave ; to omit ; to leave, or permit ; to 
cause ; to hinder. (d.-S.) Let Ac, leave off. 
ToUt in. to cheat. To let fly at any one, to 
abuse him severely. To let drive, to attack 
with violence. 7b let tight, to inform, to 
disclose. To let tcit, to make known. Ac/ 
on, to light upon. Let to gate, went home 

(3) To counterfeit; to pretend. North. 
LETCH. (1) A vessel for making lye. East 

I (2) A wet ditch or gutter. North. 

(3) An absurd foppish fancy. Line. 

LETE. (1) To think, account, or esteem. 

(2) Left, Sec Kyng Alisaunder, 5812. Also, to 
leave or dismiss any thing. 

Y f thou ran a itcdc Welle ryde, 

Wyth roelhou K-halt be/efr. 

US. Cantab. Ft. U. 30, f. 02. 

(3) To be nearly starved. Jorksh. 

(1) To look.’ See Gl. to Syr Gawaync. 

Chlldre, he seide, je lu»tc and We, 

I saw chaf nn the waiir flete. 

Cwtftr ifundt, MS. Coll. Trin, Cantah. f. .*5U. 

LETKW.ARYE. An electuary. (d.-N.) 
LETGAME. A hindercr of pleasure. 

LETIL Soothing? See Towneley Myst. 
Thutaal mao in heven ay fyndjoyeand Itth, 
Above him, withinne biro, aboute and beiieih. 

US. Rgrrton 827* 

LETHAL. Deadly. (La/.) Sec Fletcher’s 
Differences, 1623, p. 7. It appears from the 
Nat. Hist. Wilts, Royal Soc. MS. p. lCr>, that 
Aubrey considered the bite of newts leihall. 
LETHE. (1) Death. Shak. 

(2) Supple; limber; pliant. Palsgrave. 
LKTHER. (1) To make a noise, said of horses 

travelling with great speed. North. 

(2) Vile ; hateful. Letherand, RcIiq. Autiq. i. 
82 ; letherly, MS. Morte Arthurc. 

Thou grevyst me, I am not glad, 

To me thou art a lether leche. 

US. Hart. 3054. 
A prowde wrech and a yooge. 

And a lether gaddclynge. 

US. Cantab. Ft. ii 38, f. 115. 
5T9, for aothe, awylecan t, 

To begyieowrr Uthur pyc. 

US. Cantab. Ft. 11. 38, f 136. 

(3) TUc skin. Still in use. 

Than were men never whether yt whether. 

The jelughe wyrople or the tether. 

US. Hari. 1701, f.23. 

LETIIET. Moderated itself. 

Bright and faire the ton tchone, 

But hit /arher tone anon. 

US. Cantab. Ff. v. 48. f. .16. 

LETHY. (1) Nasty ; filthy. Cumb. 

(2) Weak; feeble; supple. “His ere-lappes 
waxes lethy,*\ Reliq. Antiq. i. 54. 

LET-IN. To strike. iSbuf^ 

LETTASES. Lattices. Florio, p. 469. 
LETTE. Im|)cdiiucnt ; hinderanec. 
t’ppon a dey, wUhouirn lefte. 

The duke with the kyng wat tette. 

US. Athmoie 61, f. 60. 
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LETTER. To make an entry in a ledger or 
book. Soimr$tt. 

LETTERON. The ancient reading-stand in 
churches. Sec Davies, ed. 1672, p. 17. 

LETTERS-OF-MART. Letters of marque were 
formerly so called. 

LETTICE. A kind of grey fur. “ Lettyce a 
furre, leticf,** Palsgrave. Whether the Mtice- 
cap was a cap in which this fur was introduced 
I am not certain, but mention is made in an 
early MS. of “ an ermine or lattice bonnet,” 
Planchc, p. 262. Nares has fallen into un- 
necessary conjectures by not understanding 
this meaning of the term. 

LETTIRDE. Lettered; learned. 

And than »cho *ayd. crrrylk mane and womane 
that were Mrirr#.-, that were In any lemptaclonc, 
whilke that I reheraede before, wiyc he thi» ympue 
Veni creator cpirUuM, and the devele and the tempu- 
clone aalle aone voyde fra hym . 

MS. Uncoln A. I. 17, 257. 

LETTOWE. Lithuania. 

('hasesone a CDurtere, and to a kyng rydys. 

With a lauDce of Ijcttotcc he thirlle* hl» sydei, 

That the ly^er and the lunggcx on the launce lengca. 

Mofic Arthure, MS, Uncoln, f. 76< 

LETTRURE. Learning ; literature. 

LEUF. The palm of the hand. A’orM. 

LBUGH. Laughed. Robin Hood, i. 49. 

LEUKE. Luke-warm. Reliq. Antiq. i. 52. It 
is still in use in Yorkshire. 

LEUTERER. A thief; a vagabond. 

LEUTH. Shelter. 

LEUWYN. A kind of linen, of which table- 
cloths were formerly made. 

LEU5E. Laughed. See Ltugh, 

Than men myght «e game l-nowje, 

When every eokwold on other 

MS. Ath mole 61 . f . 60. 

LEVABLE. Aide to be levied. Sec the 

Archfcologia, i. 91. 

LEVACION. The elevation of the Host, in the 
Roman Catholic service. See Gesta Rom. p. 
266 ; Ord. and Reg. p. 89. 

LEVAND. Living. Lydgate. 

LEVE. (1) To leave. Also, to believe. Both 
senses occur in this couplet. 

Tho sayde Maxent to Kateryn, 

Lev* Ihy god and leoc on myn. 

MS. Cantab. Pf. ii. S8, f. 38. 
Sche leiyd nothyng Jn the roa«*e. 

That very God waa In forme of bredd. 

MS. Cantab. Pf. li. 38, f. 46. 

(2) Leave; permission. 

?3) Desire ; inclination, (/f.-i'.) 

(4) Dear ; willing. Sec Lefe. 

LEVEL. (1) To assess, or levy. East. 

(2 ' A straight ruler. Paltgrave. 

LEVEL-COIL. A rough formerly much 
in fashion at Cliristmas, in which one hunted 
another from his seat, Florio, p. 138, men. 
tions “a Cristinas game called rise up good 
feUow, or itch buttocke,^* which refers to the 
same amusement. “ Jouer a eul~lere, to play j 
at levcll-coylc,” Cotgrave. Hence the phrase | 
came to lie used for any noisy riot. It was . 
also called iew/-#ice, and Skelton, ii. 31, spells ^ 



it tewtt tuse. Blount gives the following 
very curious explanation, “ level-coile is when 
three play at tables, or other game, by turns, 
onely two playing at a time, the loser removes 
bis buttock, and sits ont ; and therefore called 
also hitch-buttock,” ed, 1681, p. 374. 

LEVELLERS. Persons who advocate an equa- 
lization of property &c. The term was 
common during the civil wars, when there 
were many who professed those opinions. 

LEVEN. To alleviate. Lydgate. 

LEVENE. Lightning. (^.-5.) 

The thoodir, wUh hi* firy Icvene, 

So cruel wet upon the hevene. 

G<necr, MS. Soc. Anttq. 134. f. 191. 

With eodeyne tempest end with flry Icvene, 

By thegoddet teotedoun from hevene. 

I^fd/fatc, Ms. Digbp 230 
Thi*!«the euctorofihe hyje heven, 

Sette in the mnneclcre a* eny levencn. 

Lydgate, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 16. 

LEVENER. The same as Bner (1). 

LEVER. (1) One of the chief supporters of the 
roof -timber of a house, being itself not a prop, 
but a portion of the frame-work. Also, the 
lower moveable board of a bam -door. 

(2) Rather. 

I khelle the whyte, bo hode mync. 

How hede 1 lever e conyne. 

' MS. Cantab. Ff. V. 48. f. 50. 

(3) Better ; more agreeable. 

Thor come lo hym never a lever eondc 
Then the fyteher end the fo»tcrc. 

MS. Otntab. Ff. il. 38. f. 121. 

(4) To deliver to. Plumpton Coir. p. 189. 

LEVERS. The yellow-flag. South. 

LEVESELE. A lattice. Chaucer mentions the 

gay levesele at the tavern as a sign of tho 
wine there sold, and up to a much later period 
lattices were the distinguishing features of 
inns. The explanations of this word given in 
Tyrwhitl, the Oxford Gloss. Architecture, Pr. 
Parv. p. 300, &c. are certainly erroneous. 
Aliehii devocloo and holinetac 
At taveme U, at for themoate delle, 

To Barhus tigne and lo the Irveede. 

Oeeleve, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134. f. 9.13. 

LE VET. The blast or strong sound of a trumi>ct. 
(fr.) It occurs in Hudibras. 

LEVKTENNANTE. A deputy. lerefe/if, Reliq, 
Antiq. ii. 22. 

Salle be my levetennante with lordchipex y-newe. 

Marie Arihure, MS. lAneoln, f. 60. 

LEVEYNE. Leaven. 

He in the Irteyne of the bretl, 

Whiche toureth alle the paste nboutc. 

Cower, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f.87. 

LEVORE. Lever; mace. Ritson. 

LEVYNG. Life. Chron. Vilodun. p. 5. 

LEVYNGE. Departure; death. 

The aungclle gaf hym in wamynge 
Of the tyinc of hy* Inyngr. 

MS. CanroS. Ff il. 38. f. 843. 

LEW. (1) To get into the lew, L e. into a place 
I sheltered from the w ind. Var.dial. *' Soule- 
grovc sil lew” is on ancient Wiltshire proverb, 
i. e. Febmary is seldom wami. 
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(2) Luke-warm. Still in uae. Lewe water, 
Ord. and Reg. p. 471. 

(3) Weak; faint. Nominale MS. 

LEWCOME. Sec iMcayne, 

LEWD. Ignorant; lay,; untaught; useless. 

In some later writers, vile, base, 
wicked. )u the remote parts of Yorkshire a 
Ticious horse is termed lewd. 

LEWDSTER. A lewd person. Shot. I follow 
the usual explanation, but should be rather 
inclined to consider it as meaning a wretch, 
and perhaps connected with leuterer. 

LEWESODE. Loosened. “His fedris weron 
lewetode ychon,’* Chron. Viloduu. p. 125. 

LEWINS. A kind of bands put about a hawk. 
See Florio, p. 289. 

LEW'IS. A kind of machine used for raising 
stones. Archseologia, z. 127. 

LEWN. A tax, or rate, or lay for church or 
parish dues. Cheth. A benefaction of fourty 
shillings ia payable to the parish of Walsall 
to ease the poor inhabitants of their levmet. 
See Carlisle on Charities, p. 296. 

LEWSTRY. To work hard. Devon. 

LEWTE. (1) Loyalty. {A.^N.) 

(2) A kind of cup or teasel. 

(3) The herb restbarrow. Somertet. 

LEWTH. Warmth ; shelter. We$t. 

LEWYTH. That which is left. 

LEWZERNE. A kind of fur. 

LEXST. Lyest ; apeakest false. 

Morgsdour «n«werd ukoo, 

Stolworth knight as he was oo, 

Thl Uett amldwaid thi teth. 

And therfore bate thou SMugreth. 

Gy Vt'ancrOtv, p. 1M. 
Cy, qusth the Justice, sviche mertaik, 

Thou krr, damiael, Mun faJle. 

Arthour and Mertin, p. 35. 

LEY. (1) Latitude; room; liberty; leisure; 
opportunity ; law. North, 

(2) A lea, or pasture. Wett. ** One a launde 
by a ley,” Degretant, 239. LeyAtreckf sward 
once ploughed. 

(3J Law; faith; religion. {A.^N.) 

f 4) The standard of metals. Derb. 

(51 To lie. Rcliq. Antiq. i. 60. 

(6; A flame, or low. {A.-S.) 

for y am yn endlea peyne, 

Yd fyre and yn (eye certeyne. 

MS. HmH. 1701, r.44. 

(7) A lake. Still in use. 

He made alle a valaye, 

A1 so It were a brod kye. 

Arthour and J#rr/<n, p. SM. 

LEY.\RE. A stonemason. Pr. Parv. 

LEYCERE. Leisure. 

Now, syres, ye seeyn the lytyllc feyeere here. 

Chaucer, MS, Cantab. Pf. L 6, f. 30. 

LEYD. Laid. See Feyre. 

LEYGHT. Lyeth. Lydgate, 

With hannes to greve in wayte Isygar sbee 
Tora^cike mcne of welthe aod prospery t d. 

US Cantata ft. 1. 6, f. 157. 

LETNE. Laid ; placed. (d.-5.) ' 

LEYOND. Laying. 



At theseeJame aod Jon bafuixU! 

Aathil were lyoet /fyond. 

Curk^r Mundi, MS. Coil, Trin. Cantab, f. 83. 

LEYTH. Loathly. Audelay, p. 31. 

LEY3TLOCURE. More easily. 

LIIINNE. A lake. Lhuyd’s MSS. 

LIALE. Loyal. Wright Pol. Songs, p. 303. 

LIANCE. An alliance. PaUyrave, 

LIAR. “ Liar, liar, lick dish,” a proverbial 
address to a liar, chiefly used at schools. It 
is an old saying, being found in the Tragedy 
of Hoffman, 1631, sig. I. ii. 

LIARD. A horse, properly one of a grey colour. 
Palsgrave mentions a horse called Lyarde 
Urbyn. “ One lyarde stedes,” Morte Arthure, 
MS. Lincoln, f. 80. 

StcUis stabilledc In stalHa, 

Ltforde and tore. M8. Unceln A. 1. 17, (. 130. 

LID. (1) To castrate. North. “ To capon, to 
geld, to lib, to spkie,” Florio, p. 5. See 
Topsell's Foure-Footed Beasts, 1607, p. 68. 

(2) A basket, or leep. South. 

(3) Haifa bushel. Kennett MS. 

(4) To lay down. A cant term mentioned in 
Dekkeris Belman of London, 1616. 

LIBARDINE. The herb wolfbane. SeeTopselPs 
Foure-Footed Beasts, 1607, p. 40. Also called 
libhard's-bane. 

LIBBARD. A leopard. Skelton, 

Then owte itarte a lumbarta, 

FeUe be was as a l^barte, 

MS. Cantab. Pf. iJ. 38, f. 179. 

LIBBEGE. A bed. This old cant term is 
given by Dekker, I>ajithome and Candle- 
Light, 1620, sig. C. ii 

LIDBEING. Living. (A.-S.) 

For tocirawen up all thing 
That nede was to her Ubbeinif. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 38. 

LIBBER. A man who libs or gelds. North, 
“ A guelder, a libber,” Florio, p. 89. 

LIBBET. A billet of wood ; a stafl'', stick, or 
club. South, 

LIBBETS. Rap in strips. }Veat. 

LIBERAL. Licentious; free to excess. It 

occurs often in this sense in old plays. 

LIBERARIE. Learning. Lydgate. 

LIB-KEN. A bouse to live in. An old cant 
term, given by Dckkcr, Lantliomc and Candle- 
Light, 1620, sig. C. ii 

LICAME. The body. (//.-5.) 

And Jhetus hent up that licamo 
That lay deed bifore the throoge. 

Cursor Mundi, MS. CoL Trin, Qtntab. f. 75. 
That ani man to hlr cam 
That ever ksewc hlr iieham. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 37. 

LICCHORIE. Leachcry. Heame. 

LICUE. (1) The body. Weber. Hence the 
term Hebe-wake, or l^e-wake, q. v. 

(2) Alike. {A.~s!) 

In klrtels and in copU rlchc, 

They weren clothlii alle Hche, 

Gou'er, MS, Soc. Antiq. 184, i 111 

LICHPOUL. The night-raven. RowUtnd*. 
Drayton mentions it as the litch~owl. 

LICH-GATE. The gate through which (he 
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corpse was carried into the church. It had 
always a roof over it nnd«T which the bier was 
placed, and the bearers rested utitil the clergy- 
man met the corpse, and read the introductory 
part of the service as he preceded the train 
into the church. Several lichgates are still 
prc8er\'cd. 

LICIIWORT. The herb pcllitory. 

LICIBLE. Pleasant; agreeable. 

Pereas as whan the lisle what thi wyf ptey 
Thi conceyte holdeih it goml and IMbh. 

OcehPt, I.t4, f. U9. 

LICK. To beat, or thrash. Hence, to surpass 
or excel in anything ; to do anytlung easily. 
7b iick ihe eye, to be well pleased. 

LICK-DISH. A term of contempt. See the 
plirase given in v. Liar. A sycophant is still 
termed a lick-pan. “ A lick-sauce, lick-box, 
lichfiron** Howell. 

LICKRN. To compare ; to liken. Craven. 

These ben the enemyes thatfawHyni; iUyi, 

And sicying fawneth. that iveken y can 
To Joas. that toka be the chynne Amas. 

MS. Cantab. Kf. it 38, f. 14. 

LTCKER, To grease boots or shoes. 

LICKLY. Likely. North. 

LICKOROUS. Dainty; affected. Used also 
in the sense of lecherous, or voluptuous. “ To 
cocker, to make likerithy to pamper,” Holly- 
band’s Dictionaric, 1593. 

From women light and Hekarotu 
Good fortune itill deliver us. 

Ottgrave, tn v. Femme, 

LTCK-POT-FINGER. The fore-finger. 

LICKS. A good beating. North. 

LICKSOME. Pleasant; agreeable. Cheeh. 
LICKSPITTLE. A parasite, far. dial 

LlCK-UP. A small pittance. Ea»t. 

LICLIARE. Likelier; more likely. 

LID. A coverlet. Kent. It is applied to a 
book-cover in Nomenclator, p. 7, and I find 
the term so used as late as 1757, in Dr. Free’s 
Poems, p. 47. 

LIDDED, The top of the bearing part of a 
pipe is said to be lidded when its usual space 
is contracted to a small compass or width. A 
mining term. 

LIDDEN, (1) Long. Somemet. 

(2) Saying, song, or story. fVest. 

LIDDERON. A lazy idle bad fellow. From 
Udder, or lifher, q. v. 

LIDE. (1) Lydia. Chaucer. 

(2) The month of March. An old provincial 
term, now obsolete. 

LIDGITTS. Some thirty or fourty years ago, 
when the fields in the Isle of Oxholme were 
uninhaliitcd, there were gates set up at the 
end of the villages and elsewhere to prevent 
the cattle from straying upon the arable lands ; 
these gates were ternicd lidgitls. Line. 

LIDS. (1) Manner; fashion; way; kind; re- 
semblance. North. 

(2) Transverse bars of wootl supporting the roof 
of a coal-mine. 

LIE. (1) To lay down. Car. dial. 

(2) To subside, as the w ind. Devon. 



LIF 

(3) To lie with a lafehet, to tel! a monstro»i» 
falsehood. To lie in wait of once self to he 
very careful. 7b lie htf the wall, to lie on the 
cold floor, to lie a bier, to lie deatl before 
interment. 

(4) To reside. Still in use. 

(5) The lees of wine. Pr. Parr. 

LIE-BOX. (1) A great liar. West. 

(2) A box wlierein the lie from wood-ashes is 
made. Far. dial. 

LIEF. The same as Lefe, q. v. 

LIEF-COUP. A sale or market of goods in the 
place where they stand. Kent. 

LIEGEMAN. A subject. Shak. 

LIEGER. An ambassador. See Leitjer. Spelt 
/^i>r in Hall, Henry VIII. f. 158. 

LIEGES. Subjects. {A.^N.) 

LIEKD. Lov^. Cumb. 

LIR-LEACH. A box, perforated at lx>ttom, 
used for straining water for lie. It it also 
called a lie-latch, lie-dropper, or lie-lip. 

LIE-LEY. To lie in grass. Yorksh. 

LIEN. Lain. Chaucer. 

LIENDE. Lying. See Uen. 

Aod therto lyounei tweyne l^ende thcr umler. 

MS. Cotl. CaJig. A. li. fol. III. 

LIES. Lees of wine. (A.^N.) 

LIETON. A church-yard. Wilts. 

LIEVER. Rather. I'ar. diaL 

LIF. Permission. {A.-S.) 

For If that wc have /•/ therto, 

5nure comnoAundmenl ihul we do. 
r«» w Mundi, MS. CoU. TWm. Cantab, f. .T2. 

LIFE-DAYS. Life-time. “ By his lyfe dayes, 
de son playn vivantf Pakgrave. 

LIFELICHE. Active; piercing- Liffly, like 
the life, Lydgate’s Minor Poems, p. 257. 

And that hfetiche launce that le;>€ to hi* herle 
When he wa* crueyflede on crote, and alle the keno 
nayllt, 

Knyghllyheaalleconquere to CrUtyne men honde*. 

Morte Arihure, MS. Linadn, f. tti. 
Lychc IsPs men among hero day by day. 

MS. Digb^ 232, f. 2. 

LIFERS. Leavers ; deserters. 

LIRFY. In Devon, when a man seduces a girl 
with strong protestations of honour, and after- 
wards leaves her to her fate, he is said to 
lifli/ her, and she is said to be Itflied. 

LIFLODE. Living; state of life. {A.^S.) 

Whedir talle we now gaa, or whale partye may 
we now chese t tVhare achalle we rlbw get any 
faetpe tille oure fg/etade. 

MS. Linctitn A. 1 17. f- 49. 

LIFT. (1) The air; the sky. (A.^S.) 

.Somme in thcerthc. vomme In the H/t, 

There the! dre^e fuJ harde drift. 

Cureor Mundi, MS- CoU.Trin. Cantab, f. 4. 
Now at the crlhc, now at the li/t. 

Or however thou wolt the ihifl. 

ewraor Mmndi, MS. Ihid. f. I:i9. 

(2) To aid, or assist, f'ar. dial. Perhaps the 
usual meaning in this passage. 

Son, allc the ieyntet that be in heyven, e 

Nor alle the angeU undur the Trinitjf, 

On here-breyde out of this j>ejrne 
Thei have no pouere to u/t me. 

M.S. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 88. 
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(3) A coarse rough gate without hinges, and 
moveable. Eatt. 

(4) A joint of beef. Went. 

(a'i) To carve up a svrau. Sec the Booke of 
Hunting, 1586, f. 81. 

(6) A trick at whist or other games at cards. 
To lift for dealing, to draw or cut for the deal. 

(7) A falsehood. Somernet. 

(8) To steal. Still retained in the modem term 
nhop-Uftxng. The lifting law, says Dckkcr, 

tcacheth a kind of lifting of goods cleane 
away." Belman of London, 1608. 

(9) A had character. Devon. 

LIFTKR. A thief. See Ufi (8). 

LIFTERS. An old term for mortises. 

LIFTING.MONDAY. Easter Monday, when 

it was the custom for every couple of men to 
lift up and kiss each woman they met. 
Lifting on Easter Tuesday, when the women | 
returned the compliment to the men. This 
was a common custom in Lancashire alwut 
fifty years ago, till the disturbances to which 
it gave rise called for the interference of 
the magistrates, and it ^dually liccamc oh- 
solete ; but it is still retained in some parts of 
the country. 

LIFT-LEG. Strong ale. An old cant term, 
mentioned in Harrison’s England, p. 202. 

L!G. The same as Ugge, q. v. It is sometimes 
used for a lie, a falsehood. 

LIG-A-LAME. To maim. North. 

LIGEANCE. Allegiance. {A.-N.) 

LIGGE. To lie down. {A.-S.) Still in common 
use in the North of England. 

And they here bidden for to tlepe, 

Lif^gende upon (he bed alofte. 

Gowtr, as. Soc. Autiq. 134. f. 44. 

LIGGEE. A car\'ed coit made of hard wood, 
used at the game of doddart. 

LIGGEMENE. Subjects. 

Wat warreof ayr Luciui one launde there ho hovya, 
With lordetand liggtment that to hymtelfe lengedc. 

Murtt Arthur^f MS. Lineolu, f. 7^. 

LIGGHR. (1) A plank placed across a ditch for 
a pathway. Ehsf. 

(2) A line with a float and bait used for catching 
pike. East. 

(3) The same as Ledger, q. v. 

(4) A coverlet for a bed. Line. 

LIGGET. A mg or fragment. West. 

LIGGLE. To lug or carry. Norfolk. 

LIGGYNG-STEDE. A couch or bed. It occurs 



The lettrce of tyc Luciut inghttv$ myna heru ; 
Wehafe at loselt liflydc many longedaye. 

Mvrte Arthure, MS. JJneoln, f. M. 

(3) IMjht timbered, sickly, weak ; also, active, 
nimble. To light on, to meet. Light dag, 
clear day, open daylight. Light-headed, de- 
lirious. Light-heeled, active, nimble. Lights 
o*fire, a term of abuse. 

(6) Weak ; sickly. Somerset. 

LIGHTENING. The break of day. North. 

LIGHTER. (1) A less number. North. 

(2) The same as Lafter, q. v. 

LIGHT-HEELED. Loose in character. “She 
issureahght heeld wench,” the Bride, 1640, 
tig. G. A light-housewife, a married woman 
of bad character, “ An harlot, a brothel, an 
boore, a strompet, a light housewyfc,” Elyot, 
in V. Meretrix. 

LIGHTING. Light. This occurs in MS. Cotton. 
Vespas. D. vii. Ps. 26, 

LIGHTING-STOCK. A horse-block. West. 

LIGHTLOKER. More lightly, or easily. {A.-S.) 

LIGHTLY. (1) Commonly; usually; inordinary 
cases. See Tusser, p. 71. 

(2) Readily ; easily ; quickly. (A.-S.) 

LIGHTMANS, 'The day. A cant term, given 
in Dekker’s Lanthome and Candle-Light, 
1620, sig. C. ii. 

LIGHTNING. Lightning before death, a pro- 
verbial phrase, alluding to the resuscitation 
of the spirits which frequently occurs before 
dissolution. 

LIGHT-O’-LOVE. The name of an old dance- 
tune. It was a kind of proverbial phrase for 
levity, and a loose woman was frequently so 
called. 

LIGIIT-RIPE. Com bos this epithet applied 
to it, when the stalk or straw appears ripe, 
and yet the car contains nothing hut a milky 
juice. IJnc. 

LIGHTS. (1) The lungs. Var. dial. 

(2) The openings between the divisions of a 
window, and hence occasionally used by later 
wTiters for the windows themselves. 

LIGHTSOME. (1) Gay ; cheerful. North. 

(2) Light ; full of light. ^ ” Lightsome glass- 
window," Davies, ed. 1672, p. 52. 

LIGLY. Likely. Northnmb. 

LIGMANE. Liegeman ; subject. {A.-S.) 

Gret wele Ludut thi lorde, and layne noghte (Iiite 
wordet, 

Ife thow be Isgmane Icle, late hyme wiet sone. 

Marie Arihure, MS, Lincoln, f. 57. 



in MS. Cott. Vespas. D. vii. 

LIGHT. (1) Att-cxample. East. 

f2) To be conflned. Salop. 

And I thalle lay thou wm lyghi 
Of a knave-childe this nyght. 

Thianelfy Mi/»t«rie$, p. I07. 

(3) To descend, or alight, far. dial. " Set a 
Dagger on horsehackc, and they say he will 
never light,*' Greenes Orpharion, 1599, p. 19, 
Sometimes lighten, as in the English version 
of the Te Deum laudamus. 

( 4 ) To enlighten ; to make light or pleasant ; to 
grow light. (A.-S.) 



LIGNE. Lineage ; lineal descent. {ji.-X.) 
LIGNE-ALOES. Lignum aloes. Chaucer. 
LIGNEY. (1) Acfree ; strong ■, able to bear great 
fatigue. Cumb. 

(2) To lighten. Nominalc MS. 

LIGS. Ulcers on a horse’s lips. 

LIKE. (1) Likeness. 



rhat in a mannea l.lc. _ 

rhe dcTCI to thl* mayde com. rW". 

To please j to delight j to he pleased. 

That ao thai have It may be myne, 

'orne and brede. ale and -ync. , .« .50 

indallcthal may HK me. MS.O,ulab. Ff v.ta, t. ao. 
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(3) In the main. “ He la a good lort of man 
Uke." It is frequently used as a mere cxple- 
tise. Uie much, an equal quantity of each. 
lam Hie to do it, I must do it. To Hie one- 
eel/, to like one’s situation. This appears to 
be the second meaning, to please. To go upon 
liiee, to go on trial. To go a UHng, ibid. And 
Hie gour majeeig, if it please your majesty. 
Liie Mluce Hie Hpe, a proverb implying that 
bad things suit each other. Good liie, well 
looking. Better nor Hie, better than was ex- 
pected. I.\fe gf, to approve. Eoerg Hie, every 
now and then. 

(4) To grow ; to thrive j to agree with one, as 
food, drink, &c. 

S To liken ; to compare. {A.-S.) 

Likely ; probably. Var. dial. '* I and my 
man wer like to byn bothe kild by Captin 
Hammon that was dronke,” Forman’s Diary, 
MS. Ashmole, 208. 

LIKELY. Suitable ; promising ; good-looking ; 
resembling, liielineee, resemblance; pro- 
bability. 

LIKEN, likely. Suffolk. I had likened, 1. e. 

I was in danger of. 

LIKER. More like. (A.-S.) 

HU lips wer great, they hanged aside, 

Ub eict were hollowp hie mouth wide. 

He wee loihly to Jooke on i 
He WM derill then a man. 

BevU tff Hampton, n. d. 
LIKES. Likelihood; prospect. Weet. It is 
sometimes pronounced Hieeeunee. 
LIKFULLIST. Mostpleauut. (A.-S.) 
LIKING. (1) Appears^ ; condition. North. 
(2) Delight ; pleasure. Chaucer. 
LIKKERWISB. Delightful; pleasant. (AS.) 
l.IKNE. To imitate; to mimic; to liken, or 
make a simile. (A.S) 

LILBURN. A heavy stupid fellow. 
LILBYLOW. Perspiration ; fever. Line. It is 
also pronounced HtHpooh, 

LILE. Little. North. 

Full lUe we know his hard griefta of mind. 

And how he did long London to ken ; 

And yet he thought he should flnde It at last. 
Because he met so many men. 

The King unit a Poore hforeheme Afaa, 1640. 

LILEWORTH. Of little value. North. 

LILL. ( 1 ) To pant ; to loll out the tongue. JFHte. 

I lylle out the tongc as a beest dothe that 
is ebafed," Palsgrave. “ To pant and bee out 
of breath, or HU out the tongue, as a dog that 
is weary,” Florio, p. IS. 

(2) To assuage pain. North. 

LILLILO. A bright flame. North. 

LILLY. The wild convolvulus. Lilly-royal, the 
herb penny-royal. South. 

LILLYCONVALLY. The May-lilly. 
LILLYWHITECAKE. A short-cake. South. 
LILLYWUNS. An exclamation of amazement. 
LILT. To jerk, or spring; to do anything cle- 
verly or quickly. North. 

LILTY-PATTEN. A whore. North. 

LIM.AILE. Filings of metal. (A.-N.) 
LIMATIKE. A crooked person ; a cripple. 



LIMB. Explained by Forby, “ a determined 
sensualist.” The term seems generally to im- 
ply deterioration. A limb of Satan, a limb of 
the law, Ac. The first of these phrases is re- 
tained from the early English feendee Igme. 
See Hoccleve, p. 29. According to Pegge, a 
man addicted to anything is called a Kmb for 
it. Glossary, p. 98. 

LIMBECK. .An alembic. Shai. 

LIMBER. Supple ; fiexible. Var. dial. " llis 
cures is Hmber and weake,” TopscU’s Beasts, 
1607, p. 185. 

LIMBERS. Tbills or shafts. Weet. 

LIMB-MEAL. Limb by limb. (A.-S.) 

LIMBO. HelL Properly, the Hmbue or place 
where the righteous were supposed to have 
been confined before the coming of Christ. 
” Limbo or hell,” Florio, pp. 105, 158. It was 
also used for a prison, in which sense it is still 
retained. 

Beholds now what owte Lord Jhesu dideone the 
Saterday, as sune as he was dede. He went downs 
to belle to owre holy fadyrs that ware In tgekbo to 
tyme of his Resurecsione, 

MS. Uncoln A. i. 17. f. IW. 

LIMB-TRIMMER. Auilor. North. 

LIME. (1) A Umb. (A.-S.) 

He was a moche man and a longe. 

In every lem stylT and strongs. 

MS. Canrot. Ff. II. 36, f. 73. 

(2) To smear, as with bird-lime. 

For who so wot his hondls Ipme, 

They mosten be the more unclene. 

CoH'er, MS. Soe. Antig. f. 65, 

(3) lime was mixed with wine, sack, &c. to re- 
more the tartness. Egg-shells arc now often 
used for that purpose, and perhaps lime. 

(4^) Any glutinous substance, as glue, bird-lime, 
gum, &c. North. 

(5) Limit ; end. 

Ry^t at we cleye ;ct the tame. 

And herrafter thulde wlthoujte tyma. 

Otron. Wodun, p. 4. 

(6) A thong. See Zrme-Aounif. 

LIME-ASIL A composition of sifted ashes and 

mortar, beaten together, and laid down as a 
flooring for kitchens and outhouses, ffett. 

LIME-BURNER. A dwarfish fellow. 

LIMED. PoUshed ; filed. 

LIME-HOUND. A common hound or sporting 
dog, led by a thong called a lime. Lyne^ 
htmmdt, Cotgrave, in t. Mut. See Ord. and 
Reg. p. 325. Limer, a blood-hound, Tyrwhilt. 

“ A dogge engendred betwene an hounde 
and a roastyve, called a lymmer or a mungrcll,*’ 
Elyot in v. Hybrin. 

There ovirtoke I a greterout 
Of huntln and of foretten. 

And many relate* and /imera, 

That hied hem to the forett fast, 

And I with hem, so at the last 
I askid one lad, a ipraar*. 

Say, felowe, who thal huntin here t 
I, and he answered ayen. 

Sir, the emperour Octoryen, 

Quod he, and he it here fsite by. 

Tht Dreme of OMweer, .TR5. 

LIME-ROD. A twig with bird-lime; more 
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iisualljr called a lime>twig. Lyine-yerdt Piers | 
Ploughman, p. 170. 

He trad thee end fine ^perrow caJU, 

Wherewith the fowler itlIjrbirdB inthralit. 

The jffietioMte Shepbeard, ISiM. 

LIMIT. A limb. Shak. 

LIMITATION. A certain precinct allowed to a 
limitonr. (Lat.) 

LIMITOUR. A begging-friar. Hence in later 
times, limiit to beg. 

The IpmptoHr that vraiiclh the wictA*, 

1-wyt a mane of him yiiough may Icere, 

To geve pynnyt,gcrdylU$, and knyefUa, 

Thit craft ia good. JV5. OinraS. Ff. I 6, (.166. 

For they go ydelly a limiting abrode, living upon 
the aweat of other mena travel*. 

A'errabroeae*a TVeotwe, 1577. 

LIMITROPHES. Boundaries. This word oc- 
curs in the Historie of Palmendos, 1589. 

LIM'LIFTER. A term of contempt, perhaps 
derived from limiiour. ** A scomcfull nick- 
name, as we say a lim-lifter,’’ Florio, p. 92. 

LIMMER. Mischievous; base; low. Still in 
use, applied to females. 

Then the limmer Scottea hared roe. burnt my 
guddea, and made deadly feode on roe. and my 
barnee. BulMn’s Dialogue, 1573, p. 3 

LIMMOCK. Very limp. Tar. dial. 

LIMOUS. Sticky ; glutinous. Pr. Part. 

LIMP. (1) An instrument used for separating 
lead ore from the stone. Mander explains it, 

“ a small lioard to skim the sieve with when 
washing the ore.” 

(2} Flaccid ; limber ; supple. V'ar. dial. Also 
called limply. Stanihurst, p. 11, htalimpelh, 
is weak, or unsatisfartory- 

(*1) Inefficient. Som^xel. 

(4) To chance, or hap{>cn. 

The fyfle was Jotue. that Joly mane of armn, i 
That in Jerusalem ofte fulle inyche jnyc ipmppede. I 
Morte Artku$'e, US. Uneotn, f. 89. . 

LIN. (1) Flax ; linen. It is sometimes ' 

used for female apparel generally. Lyn, MS. 
Med. Rec. Line. f. 286, xv. Cent. Lyne^toeb- \ 
ber$f Cocke LorcUcs Dote, p. 9. ' 

He dronk never cidre no wyn, 

Ne never wered clooth of ipn. 

Curmr Mundi, MS. Coil. Trin. Cantab, f. 79. 
Hothe pallis, clothes and baudekyn, 

And other of wolle and of tpn, 

MS. AddU. 10036, fol. 49. 

(2) To ccaM j to stop. North. 

And never did tin towring upward, and itill up- 
ward, for the space, as 1 might guess, of one whole 
hour. TAeifan in the Moone, 1657, p. 40. 

Her husband, a recusant, often came. 

To hear mast read, nor would he ever Hn. 

BUiingelp't Braehp-Martifniogia, 1657* P- 900. 

(3) A carcase. Cumb. 

(4) A pool, a cascade, or precipice. Linnes and 
huge poolet,’’ Harrison, p. 88. A lake, ibid, 
p. ISO. Still in use in the North. 

(5) Lain, or laid. Sir Tritlrtm, 

LINAGE, lineage; family. (A.-N.) 

LINCELS, Tares in com. 

LINCEUS. Linx-seeing. 

But yet. In the end, thdr secret driftesaro laidc 



open, and lineeue eyes, that see through scoae walls, 
have made a passage Into the close coverture of 
their hypocrlsle. \oaA*« Pierce Penniieeee, 1809. 

LINCH. (1) To beat, orchastise. Norlh, Urry’s 
MS. additions to Ray. 

(2) A balk of land. Kgnt. Any bank or boun- 
dary for the division of land. Also called 
lincher and lincket. 

(3) A haunch of mutton. Norlh. 

(4) A hamlet. Glouc. 

(5) A small step ; a narrow steep bank, or foot- 
path. fl'etl. 

(6) A ledge ; a rectangular projection. 

(7) A small inland cliff, generally one that is 
woodetl. South. 

(8) To prance about lively. Hollyband ment ions 
a linchiny hor»e as the translation of cheval 
coquelinfux, Dictionarie, 1593. 

LINCHPIN. A stag’s penis. Salop. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. A primitive custom In 
Lincolnshire of washing with the excrement 
of the pig, and burning dried cow-dung, is 
memorialized in a proverb occasionally quoted: 
What a wonderful county b Liocoliuhlre, 

W'here pigs [emit] soap and cows [void] fire. 

The words between brackets have been changed 
from the original causa pudoris, but put it 
how you will, the couplet is not very elegant. 
It ia quoted at full by Aubrey, MS. Nat. Hist. 
Wilts, p. 292. 

LINDABRIDES. A mistress. An old term, 
derived from a chaiacter in an early Spanish 
romance. Sec Nares. 

LINDE. The lime-tree. {A.-S.) Sometimes 
used perhaps for a tree in generd. 

Ashe rood undira It/nde, 

Betide a rochc, at I the telle. 

Gouvr. MS. Snr. Antig. 194, f. 53. 
Then were y gUdd and ly;t as tpnde, 

Ofporce fistcAj Dnmine. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11.38. f. SI. 
A hert he found ther he ley 
Welle feyre under the lynd. 

MS. A»hmole6\, f. I. 
There cornea knyght them fulle nere, 

That hyght sir Barnard Sfesscngcre, 
Huntyngafturan hyndc, 

And founde that lady lovely of chaw. 

And hur tone sWprng in fore, 

Lyervg undur a tgnde. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11.38, f.7i. 

LINE. (I) To beat. I'ar.diaL 

(2) To lean; to incline. Som/rset. 

(3) “ To line a bitch or cover a marc,” Florio, 
cd. 1611, p. 25. Lyming, Topsell's Beasts, 
1607, p. 139. Still in use. 

(4) Line of ttfe, one of the lines in the hand, a 
term in palmistry. 

(5) A place for laying down. Poet. 

LINED. Intoxicate North. 

LINENBR. A linen-draper. See Nares. 

LINERS. Bundles. Devon. 

LINES. JffflrrKye iinef, a certificate of marriage. 

Yorkek. 

LINET. Tinder. Wilte. 

LINE-WAY. A straight direct path. 

LINO. Heath; furxe. North. ‘‘Ling 
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heath for brushes ” Florio, p. 69. LingcoUim, 
burnt bnp, ^Vcst. and Cumb. Dial. 

Thcr ihcj betyed hem both 

In nouthcr mt)*<cDor ^yn^r. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. t. 48, (. 129. 

I.INOE. (1) To work hard. York$h. 

(2> To loll out the tongue. Oxon. 

LINGEU A shoemaker’s thread. “Cornea, 
jyngel*” MS. Eansd. 560» f. 45. ** Lyngcll 

that bouters sowc with, chefgros” Palsgrave. 
“ Lyngcr to sowe with, poulcier," ibitl. 

Thecobler of Ceunierburlc, armde wlih hU au), 
hi% and hi* le«t, prwenti hlniielfe a Judiclall 

i-cn»or of other men* wrltlnge*. 

Tht C*>btfr i^fCaunt*rburU, 1890. 

LINGER. To long for anything. Kent. 

l.INGET. A linnet. Somenet. 

LINGY. (1) Active; strong; tall. North. 

(2) Idle and loitering. Kent. 

(3) Tlie same as Limber, q. v. 

LINHAY. An open shed attached to a farm- 
yard. Weft. When attached to a ham or 
house, it is called a hanging-linhay. 

I.INIATION. Mensuration. (Laf.) 

I.INIEL. The same as Lingel, q. v. 

LINING. (1) The loins. Somertet. 

(2) A person who succeeded with a woman was 
said to get within the lining of her smock. 

But ai one of the three etjapmen wa. implolcd in 
Ilia tralBke abroad, ao the prettie popict hi. wife 
beaan to be a freah oecuplmg giglot at home, and by 
report fellaofarre acquainted with a re]ig1"UacloU- 
terer of the rowne, aa tliat he gat within the biting 
of hir tniocke. Slanl/iurtt'. Ireland, p. 2lb 

LINK. Il) A sausage. Eatt. Hollyhaud, 1593, 
explains lirket, " a kinde of meate matlc of 
hogges guts kept in hrine and Holme, 
1688, calls them, " a kind of pudding, the 
skin being 611ed with pork flesh, and seasoned 
with diverse spices, minced, and tied up at 
distances.” Howell has, " a link, sausage, or 
chitterling.” Lex. Tet. 1660. 

(2) To hum, or give light. (/t.-S.) 

(3) To walk quickly. North. 

(4) See Linch and Ling. 

LINKERING. Idle. Satoji. 

LINK-PINS. Linch-pins arc called IMk-pint 

and lin-pint ia the provinces. Lynpyn occurs 
in the Finchalc Charters. 

LINKS. Sand-hills. North. 

LINMAN. A flax-seller. U'ett. 

LINNEN. London. Devon. 

LINNIT. Lint; tinder. Dortel. 

LINN-TREE. A lime-tree. Derb. 

LINNT. The same as Linhay, q. v. 

LINOLF. Shoemaker's lingel. Pr. Pan. 

LINSE. To beat severely. Devon. 

LINSET. The name of the stool on which 
women sat while spinning. 

LIN-SHORDS. To throw Un-shords, i. e. Lent- 
shords, a custom practised at Ilfracombe, 
which consists in throwing broken shords into 
the windows of the houses on one of the days 
of Lent. 

LINSTOCK. A stick w ith a match or lint at 
the end used by gunners. 



LINT. A halter. Var. dial. 

LINTEL. When a door or window is square- 
headed, the upper piece is called a lintel. It 
is sometimes termed a lynton in early 
writers. 

LINTELS. The same as - /.I'neefs, q. v. Tares 
are called linte in Lincolnshire. 

LINTEREL. The same as Lintel, q. v. 

LINT-WHITE. A lark. Suffolk. 

LINTY. Idle ; lazy ; fat. Far. dial 

LION. Tlie main lieam of a ceiling. We$t. 
Perhaps from lie on. 

LIOUR. (1) A mixture. MS. Med. Rec. 

(2) The binding or fringe of cloth. “ Sett on 
tyour," Bokc of Curtasye, p. 19. 

LIP. "nie same as Lepe, q. v. 

LIPARY. Wet; rainy. Somertet. 

LIP-CLIP. Aides. A cant term. Li/>, tokiss, 
Lilly, ed. 1632, sig. Dd. ii. 

LIPE. A fragment ; a slip, or portion. Cumb. 
“ Of every disshe a lipet out to take,” Lyd- 
gate’s Minor Poems, p. 52. 

LIPIN. To forewarn. South. 

LIPKEN. A house. SceLii-ien. 

LIPPED. (1) Laid down. A cant term. 

(2) Free ; loose ; ravelled. Ifetl. Most probably 
from Lipe, q. v. 

LIPPEN. (1) The same as Lipary, q. v. Lippy 
is also nsed in the same sense. Lipping-tiiae, 
a wet season. Gloue. 

(2) To expect ; to rely ; to trust to, or place con- 
fidence in. North. 

LIPPER, The spray from small waves, cither in 
fresh or salt water. North, 

LI PPING-CLOUT. A piece of steel welded to 
the front of a horse's shoe. Wett. 

LIPPIT. Wanton. (Pr.) 

LIPSEY. To lisp, ^mertet. 

LIP.SHORD. A chip. Devon. 

LIP-WINGLE. A lapwing. Bedt. 

LIP-WISE. Garrulous, l.qf Wight. 

LIQUIDNESS. Moisture. Paitgrave. 

LIQUOR. To oil, or anoint. Gtouc. 

LIQUORY-STICK. The plant rest-harrow. 

LIRE. (1) Flesh; meat. (A.-S.) Su-ynet lire, 
Ord. and Reg. p. 442. Lyery, aliouuding 
with lean flesh. North. 

(2) Face ; countenance. (A.-S.) 

Hir colourc fuUc white It e$, 

Tiut lufly In tyre. 

JUS. Uncotn A. I. 17r T. 132. 
So byllctly Khc wepyd withall. 

By hyre tyree the tcryi gon fall. 

JUS. Athntoie 61, f.67« 

(3) To plait a shirt. Line. Perhaps connected 
with the old word /ire, fringe or binding of 
cloth. 

LIRICUMFANCY. The May lily. 

LIRIPOOPS. An appendage to the ancient 
hood, consisting of long tails or tippets, pass- 
ing round the neck, and hanging down before 
reaching to the feet, and often jagged. The 
term is often jocularly used by writers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. ** A 
lirripoop re/ lerripoop, a silly empty creature, 
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an old dotard/* MUlcs, MS. Devon Gloss. A 
priest was formerly jocularly termed a terry- 
cum-poop. It seems to mean a trick or stra* 
tagem» in the London Prodigal, p. 111. 
** And whereas thou takest the matter so 
farre in snuffe, 1 will teach thee tbv lyrripvps 
after another fashion than to he thus male- 
pertlic cocking and billing with me, that am 
thy govemour,” Stanihurst, p. 35. 

Theres s girle t)iai koowet her lerripoup^. 

hiUj/'a Moxht'r Bvmbit, 

LIRK. To crease ; to rumple. North. Perhaps 
to jerk in the following passage. Z-irf, to 
toss. West, and Cumh. Dial. p. 368. 

I /yrlctf hyme up with my homl, 

And pray hyme that he wolle atond. 

JtfS. Pork'mgton 10. 

LIRP. (1) To snap the fingers. “ A lirp or clack 
with ones fingers ends, as barbers doe give/* 
Florio, p. 199. 

(2) To walk lamely. Somereet. 

LJRRY’. A blow on the car. Also, to reprove, 
to upbraid. Kent. 

LIS. (1) To lose. Arch. xiii. 203. 

(2) Forgiveness. Kennett, MS. Ijmsd. 1033. 

LISER. The list or fiinge of cloth. 

LISII. Active; strong. AorM. 

LISHEY. Flexible; limber. Kent. 

LISK. The same as Lesk, q. v. 

LISSE. (1) To case, or relieve. {A.-S.) Sec 
Hardyng, f. 90; Wright’s L\Tic Poetry, p. 37. 
How that they my;te wynne a tpeche. 

Hire wofullc ftryne for to iUae. 

Coirer, MS. Sof.^ntiq. 134, f. 93, 
Thatmyjt yow owt of thy* peyne. 

MS. Cantab. Kf. ii. 38. f. 4.0. 

I have herde of an erbo to that peyne, 
Meneicyth it bercth a doubyilc flourc. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. i. 6, f. 4<5. 
hyt me now in my iongourc, 

And gyf me lyien* to ly ve in oa^c. 

J/$. Cantab. Ff. I. 0. 

(2) Joy ; happiness ; bliss. 

LISSEN. A cleft in a rock. Glouc. The word 
is used by Sir Matthew Hale, but spelt by him 
lime. It is not in common use. 

LISSOM. Excessively limber or pliable ; light, 
nimble, or active. Var. dial. I 

LISSU.M. A narrow slip of anything. Sotnenel. l 

LIST. (1) A list house or room, when sounds i 
are heard easily from one room to another. 
Kent. 

(2) Cunning; artifice. (Germ.) “Tech him 
allc the listes/* Kyng ilont, 239. 

(3) “ Le mol de f oreille, the lug or list of th’carc,'* 
Cotgravc, in v. Mol. 

(4) A boundary line. See Twelfth Night, iii. 1. 
Topsell, Historic of Serpents, 1608, p. 87, 
mentions worms “ having a black list or line 
running along their backs.” 

(5) The close dense streak which sometimes ap> 

pears in heavy bread. West. i 

(6) The fiank. North. “ A list of pork, a bony ' 
piece cut from the gammon/’ Kennett, MS. 

(7) The selvage of woefilen cloth. It is also 
called listen. “ Foriyo, a lystyngc/* Nominalc 



MS. Tins is a variation of our fourth meaning. 
Anything edged or bordered was formerly 
said to 1^ listed. “ A targe listed with gold” 
is mentioned in Gy of Warwike, p. 312. 

LISTE. To please. (A.-S.) Alsoasnbstantive, 
pleasure, inclination. Hence meatAist, ap* 
petite. Devon. 

5o that Itsta ha* to lyth, or lufC^ for to here. 

Morte Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f.63. 

LISTEN. To attend to. Shak, 

LISTLY. Quick of hearing. East. Also, 
easily, distinctly. 

LISTOW. Liest thou. Weber. 

LISTKE. A person who read some part of the 
church service. (/f.-S:) 

LISTRING. Tliickening. North. 

LISTY Strong; powerful. North. “ Listy 
menc and able,** Lincoln MS. f. 3. 

LIT. To colour, or dye. North, “ He’ll lie 
all manner of colours but blue, and that is 
gone to the litting,” Upton's MS. additions 
to Junius. 

We u*e na cUthc* that are lUtede of dyverse erv 
loure* : ourc witfhi nc are DOjto gayly arayed for to 
pte*c u*. M8. Lincoln A. 1. 17, f. 33. 

LITANY-STOOL. A small low desk at which 
the Litany was sung or said. 

LITARGE. ^Vhitc lead. {A.^N.) 

LITE. (II Pew ; little. North. *' Litlum and 
litlum,’’ by little and little, Piers Ploughman, 
p. 329, au Anglo-Saxon phrase. 

(2) To depend upon, or rely. Line. 

(31 Strife. Towneley Mystcriea, p. 71. 

(4) To binder, tarry, or delay. („f.-5.) 

IdTEN. A garden. North. 

LITERATURE. Learning. {Lat.) 

Wor*hypfuH may*tcn, ye *hall understand 
Isto you that hare no lUteraturc. 

The Pnrrfoner and the Frere, 1533. 

LITH. (1) A body. {A..S.) 

(2) Possessions ; property. “ Ixmd ne lith,** a 
common phrase in early poetry. See Langtoft, 
p. 194; Sir Tristrem, p. 220; W. Mapes, p. 
341 ; Havclok, p. 239. 

^3) Alighted. SevTn Sages, 571. 

LITHE. (1) To tell; to relate. 

Lystenyth now to my talkynge 

Of whomc y wyllc yow lythe. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 28, f. 

(2) A limb, or joint. (A.~S.) 

FcD'lyt bolde, with crokys kenc, 

Rente hy* body fro lyth to lythe. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. it. 38, f. 49. 
Hur sonethat than dwellyd hur wyth. 

He was mckylle of boon and lyth. 

MS. Cantat,. Ft. il. 88. f.74. 
Wa* never arowe thatgreved hym, 

Ne that hym towched lythe nor lyme. 

MS. Lincoln A. I. 17. f. 1S8. 

(3) Tender ; mild ; gentle ; agreeable ; glad. 
Also, gladly, tenderly. “ Lithe, calm, quiet,” 
Kcnnct. It is used in different shades of 
meaning, implying softness. Alleviation, com* 
fort, Havelok, 1338. 

Schc tokeup bur aone to hur. 

And Upped hvt fuUe /prAe. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ||. 38. f. 74. 
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( 4 ) Supple ; pliant. I'iar. dial “ Lythe, delyver^ 
touple^' Palsgrave. Also, to soften, to render 
lithe or supple. 

(5) To thicken. Kennett, MS. Broth is said to 
be Hthmed when mixed with oatmeal. 

(6) Obsequious ; humble. North. 

LITHER. (1) Wicked. {A,~S.) Still used in 

the North, meaning idle, lazy. 

How they whannewyih were wyrchippls many, 
Sloughe Lveyus the Ipthyre, that lotde wai of Uome. 

Mortt Arthurt, MS, Lincoln, f. 53 . 

(2) Supple ; limber ; pliant. South. It is not 
an uncommon archaism. 

UTHERNESS. Idleness. North. 

Idlenetse, motte delectable to the flethe, which 
dcKtech above measure in iloth, UthemMn, cea«ing 
from occupation. Horthbrookc's Trcntitt, 1577. 

LITHESOME. Gay; cheerfuL Yorkzh. 

LITHEWALE. The herb gromwell. 

LITHE-WURT, The plant forget-me*not. The 
term is still sometimes used. 

LITHLICHE. Easily. {A.^S.) 

LIT'HOUSE. A dyeing house. North, 

LITHY. (1) Pliant ; supple. South. 

(2) Heavy, warm, applied to the weather. 

LITIGIOUS. Injurious. Var. dial 

LITLING. Very little. Chaucer. 

LITLUS. The same as Little-houee, q. v. 

LITSTER, A dyer. It is translated by iinctor 
in the Nominale MS. Lyttetters, York Rc* 
cords, p. 235. 

Tak the greia of the wyne that mene fyndis in the 
tounnea, that Hutei't and goldsmythes uses. 

MS. Unc. Med. t. 313 . 

LITT. A sheep-cot. Somerzet, 

LITTEN, A church-yard. South. Ray has 
liten, a garden, q. v. 

LITTER. (1) Nonsense. Somerzet. 

(2) 7b Utter up, or down, to put bedding under 
the horses, fl'ezt. 

LITTERMAN. A groom. Warw. 

LITTLE-A-DOW. Worthless. Northumh. 

LITTLE-EASE. The pillory, stocks, or bilboes. 
Also, a small apartment in a prison where the 
inmate could have very little ease. “ A streite 
place in a prisone called littell ease,** Elyot, 
1559, in y.Area. The ease at Guildhnil, 
where unruly apprentices were confined, is 
frequently mentioned by our early writers. 

LITTLE-FLINT-COAL. A thin measure of coal, 
the nearest to the surface. West. 

LITTLE-HOUSE. A privy. Var. dial. 

LITTLE-MASTER. A schoolmaster. Baber. 

LITTLE-SILVER. Alowprice. Eaaf. 

LlTTLEST. Least. Common in the provinces, 
and sanctioned by Shakespeare. 

LITTLE-WALE. The herb gromwell. 

LITTOCKS. Rags and tatters. Berkt. 

LITTY. Light ; active ; nimble. U'ezt. 

LIVAND. Living. Chaucer. 

LIVE. (1) Life. On live, alive. Livee 

creaturez, living creatures, livez body, &c. 

So fayre jit never vsi figure, 

Ryjt as s Izvie creature. 

iio\cer,MS.So<. Antiq. 1.34, fi>l. 105. 



(2) 7b Hve under, to be tenant to. To live up- 
right, to retire from business. 

(3) Fresh, as honey, dec. Somerzet. 
LIVELIHOOD. Liveliness ; activity. Shak. 
LIVELODE. Income ; livelihood. Also, a pen- 
sion, largess, or dole to soldiers. 

LIVELY. Fresh ; ^y ; neat. North. It is so 
used in Daries’ Rites, 1672, p.8. Sometimes, 
living. 

LIVEIt (1) To deliver. AbrfA. 

And to his men he Ueerd hym hole and feere. 

MS. Lanedowne Sufi, f. A. 

(2) Quick ; active ; lively. Palzgrave. 
LIVERANCE. A delivery. North, 

LIVERED. Heavy, or underbaked. South, 
LIVEREDE. Red. Rob. Glouc. p. 39. 
LIVERING. A kind of pudding made of liver, 
and rolled up in the form of a sausage. ** Two 
blodyngcs, I trow, a leveryng betwene,*’ 
Towneley Myst. p. 89. N. Fairfax, Bulk and 
Selvedge 1074, p. 159, mentions Uverings. 
LIVERSAD. Caked and matted together, ap- 
plied to ground. North. 

LIVERSICK. A hangnail. South. 

LIVERY. (1) A badge of any kind ; the uniform 
given by a baron or knight to his retainers in 
battle. Hence the different regiments or 
parts of an army were termed liveries. In 
iche lever^,'* Morte Arthurc, MS. Lincoln, 
f. 65. The term is used in a variety of senses, 
and may be generally explained as any grant 
I or allowance at particular seasons. ** Cbr- 
j rodiBm, leveraye,** Nominale MS. “One 
that bestowes a livery, or cast of his wit, 
upon every one he sees,’* Cotgrave, in v. 
Donne-Lardon. 

like nyghte to /|rtwrd 
Bathe come aud haye. 

MS. Uncotn A. I. 17, f. 134. 

(2) Delivery. A common law term. Livery of 
zeiein is tlic delivery of property into pos- 
session. 7b zue one'z livery, to issue the 
writ which lay for the heir to obtain the seisin 
of his lands from the King. 

(3) Sticky ; adhesive. South. 
LIVERY-CUPBOARD. An oi>en cupboard with 

shelves, in which the liveries intended for 
distribution were placed,/ 

LIVING. A farm. Leic. 
LIVING-DEAR-ENE. An excl. of distress. 
LIV'ISH. Lively. 

If there were true nnd Ueieh faith, then would 
it work luve In their hearts. 

Deeon't Works, 184.1, p. 37. 

LIXOM. Amiable. Heref. 

LIZRNED. Shrunk, as com. Suzzex. 
LVAZ.KH. Anything easily bent. JVezt. 

IdZZY. Elizabeth. Var. dial 
L13T. Little. See Lite. 

FeUw. he aeld, herkyu a fi;r, 

And on nyoe errand go thou tyte. 

ifS. Oin/e6. Ff. v. 48. f.59 

LO. A large pond. Yorkzh. 

LOACH. A term of contempt for a fool. It 
occurs in Pcele’s Jests, p. 26. 

LOADED. Bloated. Devon, 
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LOADS. The ditchea for draining away tlic 
water from the feus. Load-ttmt, a leading- 
•tone for drains. 

It wu by a law of tewtn deeraed that a new 
dnyD or lod« thoaM be mede and maintained from 
the rad of Chauocclon lodt unto Tylney Smethc. 

DugdaMa tmbanking, p. 275. 

LOADYa Heavy. Loady~nutt a double nut. 

LOAK. A small quantity. North. 

LOAIa To mew like a cat. Yorkth. 

LOAMY. Damp. Suffolk. Loainie, Topsell’s 
Beasts, p. 493, coloured like loam ? 

LOAN. A lane, or passage. Norik. 

LOANING. (1) A lane. (2) A place near a \ 
lage for milking cows. A'orM. 

LOAST. A wheel-rut, Suster. 

LOB. (1) To throw gently. Sustex, 

(2) A very large lump. Line. 

(3) To kick. East Anglia. 

(4) To hang down ; to droop. Still in use in 
Somerset, according to Jennings, p. 53. To 
lob along^ to walk loungingly. 

(5) A clown ; a clumsy fellow. “ A blunt coun- 
trie lob,” Stanihurst, p. 17. In Somer- 
setshire, the last person in a race is called 
the lob. 

(6y That part of a tree where it first divides into 
branches. Beds. 

(7) To cast or throw. Durham. 

(8) A very large taw, Hants. 

LOBBATING. Large ; unwieldy. IVeri. 

LOBBING. Tumult ; uproar. 

Whst a lobbing makcat thou. 

With a twenty Devill ! 

Unringtof Witt and 15pJ. 

l.OBBS. Irregular veins of ore. Also, stairs 
under-ground for the miners. 

LOBCOCK. A lubi»cr. A very common term of 
contempt. ** Baligauit an unweldic lubber, 
great lohcocke,"^ Cotgrave, Sec Jacke of 
Dover, p. 49; Hawkins, ill. 32; Roister Doister, 
p. 39 ; Cotgrave, in v. Disme, 

Much better were the tobcock lost then wonne, 
Unleue be knew bow to behave himtelfe. 

Thg ifou4‘Trap, 1606. 

LOBKIN. A house, or lodging. Grose. 

LOBl^OLLY. Thick spoon meat of any kind. It 
is thus mentioned by Markham : — ** If you rost 
a goose and stop her belly with whole greets 
beaten together with egges, and after mixt 
with the gravy, there cannot be a more better 
or pleasanter sawce ; nay if a man be at sea in 
any long travel he cannot eat a more pleasant 
or wholesome meat than these whole grits 
boylcd in water till they burst, and then mixt 
with butter and so eaten with spoons, which 
though seamen call simply by the name of 
loblolly, yet there is not any meat, however 
significant the name be, that is more tooth- 
some or wholesome." 

LOIVS-COURSE. A dish composed of small 
lumps of meat mixed up with potatoes and 
onions, seasoned, and made into a kind of 
solid stew. It is mentioned in Peregrine 
Fickle, and is still common. 

LOB’S-POUND. An old jocular term for a 



I prison, or any place of confinement. The term 
is still in use, and is often applied to the 
I juvenile prison made for a child between the 
j feet of a g^uwn-up person. 

LOBSTER. The stoat. East 
LOBSTERS. Young soles. SiffoU. 
LOBSTROUS-LOUSE. A wood-louse. North, 
LOBURYONE. A snail. Pr.Parv. 

LOBY. A lubber, or looby, q. v. 

LOCAL. A local preacher is a dissenting cler- 
gyman who preaches at different places. 
LOCAND. Lcmking. Lydgate. 

LOCH. (1) A lake. North. 

(2) The rut of a cart-wheel. Sussex. 

(31 A cavity in a vein. Derb. 

(4) A place to Uy stone in. It is spelt looeh in 
Archsrologia, x. 72. 

LOCK. (1) A lock of hay or wool is a small 
quantity of it hanging together, a bundle of 
hay, a fleece of wool. It occurs in Palsgrave, 
and it is still in use. 

(2) To move the fore-wheels of a waggon to and 
fro. Deton. A waggon is feid to lock when 
it is drawn out of its rectilinear motion, so 
that the fore-wheels make an angle with tho 
hinder ones. 

(3) To be at lock, to be in a difiScnlty. Lock 
was any close place of confinement. 

4) A puddle of water. Here/. 

5) To grapple. A term in fencing or wrestling, 
used by Gosson, 1579. 

I.OCKBANDS. Binding-stones in masonry. 
LOCKCHEST. A millcpe or wood-louse. I 
have beard this term in Oxfordshire, and it 
may probably be used in other countics.^ 
** Lokdore, wyrmc, nr locchester, mutlipes,'^ 
Pr. Parv. p. 311. [Since writing the above, 
I have made more particular inquiries, and as 
I find the word is not in common use, I take 
the opportunity of substantiating the correct- 
ness of my explanation by staling that I am 
informed by the Rev. Henry Walker of Bletcb- 
ington, eo. Oxon, that a ga^encr in bis employ 
used to call the wood-louse loekchester, which 
is precisely the term found in the Prompto- 
rium.] 

LOCKED. (1) Faced, as cards arc. A^orM. 

(2) Caught ; fixed ; appointed. 

LOCKER. (1) A small cupboard or closet ; an 
inner cupboard within a larger one. A drawer 
under a tabic or cupboard is still so termed. 

(2) Pieces of wood which supimrt the roof of a 
pit. Salop. 

(3) To entangle ; to mat together. North, 
LOCKERS, Wooden cells for pigeons fixed to 

the outer walls of houses. Oxon. 

LOCKET. The same as Chtqte. (2) 
LOCK-FURROW. A furrow plonghcd across 
the balks to let off the water. South. 
LOCKING. The hip-joint. Somerset, 
LOCKRAM. A kind of cheap linen, worn chiefly 
by the lower classes. There was a finer sort, 
of which shirt-bands, Ac. were made. 

A wrought wastcostc on hvr bscke, sod * ideJtram 
tmocke worth three pence, ms well rent befalnd m 
before, 1 warr.'tnt yoo. Msroetms Kstatteus, 1566. 
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t.OCKRUM. Gibberish ; nonsense. Beds, 
LOCKS-AND>KETS. Ash-keys. Tf'eat. 
LOCKS-AND-LICE. A kind of cloth. 
LOCK-SPIT. A small cut with a spade to show 
the direction in which a piece of land is to be 
divided by a new fence. 

LOCUSTS. Cockchafers; beetles. North. 
LOI). Load; cargo. (^.-5.) 

LODAM. An old game at cards, mentioned in 
Taylor's Motto. 12mo. Lond. 1622, sig. I), iv; 
Hawkins, iii. 203; Arch. viii. 149. One way 
of playing the game was called losing-lodam. 

Coquimbert gut gaigne pert^ a game at cards 
like our loosing lodam/' Cotgrave. 

LODDEN. 

But had I thought he’d been so loddtn 
Of hit bak’d, fry’d, boilM, roatt and todden. 

Cotton't Wurkt, 17^t, P- 

LODE. (1) A leaning-wall. Glouc. 

(2) A rcgidar vein of metal ore. 

(3) A ford. Dean Millcs' MS. 

(4) Guidance ; behariour.^ Gawayne. 
LODEMANAGB. PUotage. See Lydgate's 

Minor Poems, p. 152; Hartshome, p. 131. 
Courts of Lodemanage are held at Dover for 
the appointment of the Cinque Port pilots. 
Marinen that bene dUcrete and tage. 

And experte bene of here lodenumnfe. 

U.S. D!ffby,230. 

LODEMEN. Carters; carriers. NoiuinaleMS. 
LODE-PLOT. A flat lode. Sec Lode (2). 
LODERS. Tlie same as Ixtde-men, q. v. 
LODE-SHIP. A kind of fishing-vessel, men- 
tioned in an early statute. Sec Illounl. ' 
LODESMEN. PUots; guides. (^.-5.) ! 

LODESTAR. The pole-star. Shak. It is a 
very common archaism. i 

* LODE-WORKS. Metal works in high places ’ 
where shafts are sunk very deeply. Comte. ; 
LODEWORT. The plant water-crowfoot. 
LODGE. (1) A meeting or convention of the 
society of freemasons. 

(2) To entrap an animal. Line. 

(3) A hunting term. Sec Hunting, sect. 3. 
LODGED. Said of grass or com beaten down 

by wind or rain. IfVsL 
LODLY. Loathly. Sec Tundale, p. 24. 

He thal him travailc day and nljt, 

And lodly hU body dl;t. 

Cursor Mundi, MS. Ce>!f. Trin. Cantoh, f. 46. 

T.ODOLLY. A diminutive girl. U^ent. 
LOEGRIA. England. This name is sometimes 
’ found in old works, and is taken from Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. 

LOENGE. Praising 

To hewe and btenne In thy »er»ke, 

To loenge of thy Mai6«e. 

Coirer. MS. Soc. 154. f. 113. 

LOERT. (1) Lord ; sir, but this title was applied 
to both sexes. Derb. 

(2) To travel quickly. Devon. 

LOFF. (1) Low. Loffer, lower. Var, dial. 

(2) To offer. West, and Cumb. Dial. p. 368. 

(3) To laugh. It occurs in the talc of Mother 
Hubbard, and is a genuine old form. 

LOFT. (1) On loft, on high, a-loft. (^.-5.) 



(2) An upper chamber. North. “ The third 
loft,” Acts, XX. 9. 

(3) Lofty. Surrey, quoted by Nares. 

(4) The floor of a room. Speneer. 

LOFTY. Massive ; superior. Derb, 

LOG. (1) To oscillate. Comw. 

(2) A perch in measure. WHt$. 

LOG-BURN. An open drain running from a 
sink or jakes. tVeat. 

LOGE. (1) A lodge, or residence. {A.-N.) 

He hai with hym ;ong men thre, 

Thel be archeri of this contri 
The kyng lO »ervc at wlUc, 

To kepe the dere bothc day .md ny;t ; 

And for thelre luf a lagt b dijt 
Fulle bye upon an hille. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f.49. 

(2) Laughed. Wright's Seven Sages, p. 107. 

LOGGATS. An old game forbidden by statute 
in Henry VIII.’s time. It is thus played, 
according to Steevens. A stake is fixed in 
the ground: those who play throw loggats at 
it, and he that is nearest the stake wins. 
Jjoggatn or loggeia arc also small pieces or 
logs of wood, such as the country people 
throw at fruit that cannot otherwise be 
reached. ** Loggata, little logs or wooden 
pins, a play the same with nine-pins, in which 
boys, however, often made use of l>oiics instead 
of wooden pins,” Dean Milles’ MS. 

LOGGEN. To lodge, or reside. {A.^N.) 

LOGGER. (1) The same as Hobble (2). 

(2) The irregular motion of a wheel round its 
axle. Suffolk. 

LOGGERHEAD. (1) The large tiger moth. 
North. 

(2) A blockhead. See Florio, p. 69. To go to 
loggerheadd, to fight or squabble. 

LOGGIN. A bundle, or lock. North. 

LOGGING. A lodging. Chaucer. 

LOGGY. Thickset, as cattle. IVeat. 

LOGH. A lake. See Anturs of Arlher, p. 2 ; 
Holinshed, Conq. Ireland, p. 23. 

LOGHE. Laughed. See Lughe. 

Than lir Drgrevaunt l«ghe 
Ther he ttodc undlr the boghc. 

MS. Una, In A. I. 17, f. 133- 
Theo loogh oure kyng and tmyli-d stllle. 
Thou on«werii me not at my wiMe. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 47- 
There-att alte the kynge* lughe. 

There wasjoye and garoene y-noglie 
Amonges thame in the haulle t 
The kynge of Fraunce with hert ful fayne, 

Said, Cli’mcnt, brytige the mantlU agayne, 

For 1 tallc payefor a)(c. 

Ocittvian, Uncaln MS. 

LOG HER. lyower. Rob. Glouc. 

LOGHT. Taken away ? 

The fienh case ci gode or oght, 

That he fro holy kyrk haa ioght. 

Hampolr, MS. Botcra, p. 7. 

LOINED. Covered. See Harrison, p. 232. 
This appears to be another foira of line. 

LOITERSACKE. A lazy loitering fellow. 

If the Mfertacke be gone springing into a tarerne. 
He fetch him ret-ling out. 

LiUy't Mulfter Dombia, 1604 . 
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LOKE. (1) To see; to look upon; to guard, or 
take care of. {/f.-S,) 

(2) A private road or patli. Etui. 

(3) Locked ; shut up. Wth^. 

(4) The wicket or hatch of a door. 

LOKEDES. Ornaments for the head ? 

And than the umedevelle (ok wormcf, and pykk. 
and tarre. and made fokedfa, and teU thame appone 
hir hedc. US. Lincoln A. i. 17. f. 

LOKER, A carpenter’s plane. Line. 

LOKJNGIS. Looks. 

Forth with hi* pitout toknt>f:i$t 
He woldc make a womman wene 
To gon upon the fayro grcne. 

Gower, MS, Boc. AntUj, 134. f. 43. 

LOKKEDEN. Locked. 

They wanne with moche woo the walles wlthlnne, 
Menelepco toanone and lokkeden thejate*. 

MS. Cott. CaUg. A. ii. f. US. 

LOLL. (1) To fondle; to dandle. North, 

He Mfd her In hi* arm*. 

He lull’d her on his breast. 

tiorth Countrg Bailed. 

(2) A pet ; a spoilt child. Oxon, 

(3) To box one’s cars. 

LOLLARDS. Heretics. Tlie followers of 
WicklUfe were termed Lollards or Lollers, bnt 
the term was in use long before the time of 
that distinguished reformer. It was commonly 
used as one of reproach for religious hypocrites. 
A loller is thus described by Audelay, — 

Lef thou me a toiler hi* dedls thal wyl hym deme, 

5if he withdraue hU deut^ rrom hol4 chcrchc away. 

And wyl not worchipthecro*. on hym take good erne. 
And herehla matyns and his mas«eupon the haleday, 

And belevys not in the sacrement, that hit is God 
veray. 

And wyl not tchryve him to a prrst on what deth 
he dye. 

And settis uo)t be the sacramentU lOthly toaay. 

Take him fore a toller y tel jou irvuly, 

.\nd f.iUc In hi* fay ; | 

Deme hym after his saw, j 

Bot he wyl hym withdrawc. 

Never fore hym pray. 

LOLLIGOES. Idle fcUows. MiUeV MS. 

LOLLIKER. The tongue. Somerset. 

LOLLIPOP. A coarse sweetmeat made of 
treacle, butter, and flour. Var. diaL 

LOLLOCK. A lump, or large piece. North. 

LOLLOP. To lounge, or loll about idly. Hence 
lollops, a slattern. Var. dial. 

LOLL-POOP. (1) A lazy idle fellow. (2) acoax- 
ing wheedling child. Suffolk. Called lolly^ 
pot in Somerset. 

LOLLY-BANGER. Very thick gingerbread, 
enriched by raisins, ^msrsst, 

LOLLY -COCK. A turkey-cock. Dewm. 

LOLLY-SWEET. Lusciously sweet. East. 

LOLOKE. To look. Possibly an error of the 
scribe in MS. Sloane 213 for loke. 

LOMBARD. A banker. The Italian bankers 
who settled in this country in the middle-ages 
gave the name to Lombard-street. See a 
curious notice of Lombards in Arch. xxix. 286. 

LOMBARD-FEVER. A flt of idleness. 

LOMBKEN. Lambs. Reliq. Antiq. i. 264. 

I^OME. (1) Frequently. “ Oft and lome," 



Oclovian, 1944; Ritsoii's Ancient Songs, i. 72. 
A common phrase in old English. 

And with hia mowthc he oust hit oft and lomc. 

Chraty, ViUniun, p. 98. 

! 2) A weaver’s loom. Palsgrave. 

3) An instrument, or weapon ; a household 
utensil. It seems to be some kind of vessel 
in HoUnshed, Hist. England, i. 194 ; Reliq. 
Antiq. i. 54. ** Loom, any utensil, as a tub/’ 
Grose. Still in use. 

I se never • war* tome 

Stoodynge opone mune. MS. PorkingioH 10. 
LOMERE. More frequently. (J.-S.) 
LOMEY. A spoilt child. Devon. 
LOMMAKIN. (1) Love-making. Here/. 

(2) Very large ; clumsy. / ar. dial. 

LOMPER. (1) To idle. (2) To walk heavily. 
LOMPY. Thick; clumsy; fat. A>n/. 
LONCHE. A loud noise. Pr. Parr. 
LONCHING. Quasi touncAtnp, citato gradu 
et passibus ingentibus incedens,” Milles' MS. 
LOND, (1) Land. (/f.-A*.) In loud, on the 
grouncL God gfUmd, Lord of the world. 

(2) To clog with dirt. East. 

LONDAGE. Landing. “ Awaytynge upon his 
londage,** Mort d’ Arthur, ii. 433. 
LOND-BUGGERE. A buyer of land. (J.-S.) 
LONDENOYS. A Londoner. Chaucer. 



LOND-EVIL. The epilepsy. It is misread 
hfid me/ in the Archicolog^a, xxx. 410. 

LONDON-FLITTtNG. The removal of parties 
by stealth before the landlord is paid. 

LONDREIS. Londoners. I/eame. 

LONE. (1) Lone-woman, a woman unmarried, 
or without a male protector. Lonely tkoman, 
a widow, Hallamsb. Gloss, p. 61. Lone-man, 
a man living unmarried by himself. The first 
of these phrases is used by Shakespeare. 

(2) The palm of the hand. 

(31 A lodging-house. SoTnerset. 

(4) A supplication for alms. Devon. 

LONG. (1) Two breves in music. 

(2) Long homed one, a native or inhabitant of 
Craven. A long hundred, six score. Long 
length, at full length. Long last, at length, 
in the end. 7n Me long run, ibid. Long 
streaked, at full length. A long way, much. 
By long and hy late, after a long time and 
tronble. To lie m the long feathers, to sleep 
on straw. For the long lane, when a thing is 
borrowed without any intention of repayment. 
Long m the mouth, tough. 

(3^ Tall. Isumbras, 13, 258. 

(4) To belong ; to belong to. (A.-S.) 

(5) To long for ; to desire. Chaucer. 

(6) Great. See Forhy, iL 200. This meaning 
is also given by Grose. 

(7) Tough to the palate. East. 

(8) To reach ; to toss. S^ffolk. 

LONGART. The tall or end-board of a cart or 

waggon. Chesh. 

LONG-BOWLING. The game of skittles. It 
is described by Strutt, p. 269. 

LONG-BULLETS. A game played by casting 
stones in the North of England. 

LONG-CRIPPLB. The speckled viper. Devon. 
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LOXO-CROWN. A deep fellovr. “That caps 
Long-Crown, aud he capped the Devil," A 
Lincolnshire aaying in reference to a great 
falsehood. 

LONG-DOG. A greyhound, f’ar, dial. 
LONGE. Lungs. 

With hyi •wyrde the bore he stongo 
Thorow the lyvyr and the longe. 

MS. Cantnb. Ft. II. 38, f. lOU. 
T.ONGPULL. Long; tedious. Var.dial. 
LON'G-IIOME. Togo to one's long home, i. e. 
to depart this life. 

And thy traveyle thalt thou loae ende, 

For to thy long home tone ihalt thou wende. 

MS. HaH. 17U1. f. 01. 
LONGING-MARKS. The indelible marks on 
the skins of children. See Digby of Bodies, 
1669, p. 425. 

LONG-LADY. A farthing-candle. Bast. 
LONG-LANE. The throat. Var. dial. 
LONG-LIFE. The milt of a pig. Line. 
LONG-OP. Owing to. 

Pciur, ftche tcyde. thou myjt welle toe 
llyt was long of my keyes and not on me. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. IL 38. f. 139. 

I have spyed the Taltc felone. 

As ho htondei at hL« matte : 

Hit It lung of the. teidr the raunke, 

And ever he fro ui paste. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. t. 48, f. 197. 
A I -.tio, why dost thou me tutpect 
or tuch a haynout cryme ? 

It was not iongo/me. In faith. 

That 1 went at this time. 

Gnul/ridn and Barnardo, 1570. 

LONG-ONE. A hare. Var. dial. 
LONfj-OYSTER. The sea cray-fish. 
LONG-SETTLE. A long wooden seat, with 
back and arms, somewhat like a sofa. ** Sedile, 
a longsetyllc,” Nominale MS. 

LONGSOMC. Tedious, f’ar. dial. 
LONG-TAILED-CAPON. The long-tailed tit- 
monte. Soulh. 

LONG-TAILS. An old nick-name for the 
natives of Kent. See Howell's English Pro- 
verbs, p. 21; Musarum Dclicim, 1656, p. 7. 
In the library of Dulwich College is a printed 
broadside, entitled, “ Advice to the Kentish 
longJaiU by the wise men of Gotham, in 
an.swer to their late sawey petition to the 
Parliament," fol. 1701. 

Truly, sir, sayd my hoaateaae, I thinke we are 
ralhil Ijongtaplee, by reason our tale* are long, 
that we use to pm^e the time withsll, and make our 
selres merry. Now, good hoastease, aayd I, let me 
entreat from you one of those tales. Vou ihall 
(tayd slice), and that shall not be a common one 
lulther, for it is a long tale, a merry tale, and a 
Rwcetc tale ; and thus It beginnrs. 

Gfttnt/fdlvtp, hi* Mad P/wnfres, 1638. 
LONG-TO. Distant from. Var.dial. 
LONG-TONGUE. A tale-teller. «A long- 
tongued knave, one that uttereth all he 
knowes," Florio. p. 17. 

LONGUT. Longed; desired. {.d.~S.) 

The kyng red the letturs anon, 

And seMfSomotl the. 

Thcr was never jomun ki mery Iiigland 

I fungut so sore to MS. Cantab. Ft. r. 48, f.lSO* 



LONG-WAYS. Ijcngthways. Soulh^ 

LONGWORT. Pellitory of Spain. 

LONIR. A blanket. Devon. 

LONK, (1) The hip-joint. Herrf. 

(2) A small dingle ; a hollow. West. 

(3^ Long ; tedious. A’or/A. 

(4) A l^ctshire man. A sheep bred in that 
county is also so called. 

LONNING. A lane, or by-road. North. 

LONT-FIGS. Dried figs. Somerset. 

LOO. Under the loo, the leeward. To loo, to 
shelter from the wind. A>n/. 

LOOBS. Slime containing ore. Derb. 

LOOBY. A silly awkward fellow. “Long- 
backt, or ill-shaped, loobie,** Cotgrave. 

LOOED. Supplanted ; superseded. IVeat. 

LOOP. To bring a vessel close to the wind, 
now pronounced luff by seamen. It occurs 
in Weiidover’s Clironicle. “ Lwffe you from 
him," Bourne’s Inventions or Devises, 1578. 

LOOINDY. Sullen ; mischievous. North. . 

LOOK. (1) To weed corn. Cumb. 

(2) To l^k 09 big as bull betf, to look very stoat 
and hearty, bull beef hanng been formerly 
recommended to those who desired to be so. 
You look, yon may tceU look, you are greatly 
surprised. Tb look at the nose, to frown, to 
look out of temper. Lookee d'ye see, look ye ! 
do you see } a common phrase for drawing 
one’s attention to any object. 7b look on, to 
regard with kindness and consideration. To 
look sharp, to be quick, to make haste. 

(3^ To look for ; to expect. North. 

(4) To behold. Kennett says, “ in some parts 
of England they still say, loke, lokc." 

LOOK-ABOUT-YE. An old game mentioned 
in Taylor's Motto, 12mo. Ix)nd. 1622,sig. D. iv. 

LOOKER. (1) A weeding-book. AbrM. 

(2) A shepherd or herdsman. South. 

LOOM. (1) To appear larger than in reality, as 
things often do when at sea. 

2) A chimney. Durham. 

3) The track of a fish. IVesf. 

LOON. An idle fellow ; a rascal ; a country 
clown ; a low dirty person. Var. diaL 

LOOP. (1) A length of paling. Bast. 

(2) The hinge of a door. North. 

(3) To melt and run together in a mass, said of 
iron ore. A mining term. 

(4) A gap in the paling of a park made for the 
convenience of the deer. 

(5) A loop-hole ; a narrow window. 

LOOR. To stoop the head. North. 

LOOS. Honour; praise. {J-.S.) 

LOOSE. (1) To discharge an arrow from the 
string; to let off any projective weapon. It 
is still in use, according to Salopia Antiq. p. 
491. “I spyed hym bchynde a tree redy to 
lowse at me with a croabowc,’’ Palsgrave. 

(2) 7b be at a loose end, to be very idle. Loose^ 
ended, lewd. Loose hung, unsteady. “ Effilc, 
weakened or loose-hangled," Cotgrave. To 
be looeed, out of service or apprenticeship. 
Looee ladder, a loop slipped dowm in a stocking, 

(8) Indecent as language. Var. diaL 
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(1) The privilege of turning out cattle on com- 
mons. North. 

LOOT. A thin ohlong square board fixed to a 
staff or handle, used in boiling brine to re- 
move the scum. Staff. 

LOOTH. The same as £oo, q. v. 

LOOV£R. An opening at the top of a dove-cote. 

North. See Lover (2). 

LOOVEYl). Praised. Ritson. 

LOOVEYNG. Praise ; honour. 

That was a fryre tokenyn^ 

Of pcet and of 

US. Ointab. Ff. it 38, f. 162. 

LOOZE. A pig-stye. Wett. 

LOOJ. Laughed. Athvm ful fast thei I005,” 
MS. Cantab. Pf. v. 48, f. 53. 

LOP. (1) A flea. North. {A.^S.) 

Yft joy y-now so ye your lyggys itreyne. 

Ye lade longt-sydyde at a loppe. 

MS. Vairftu 16. 

(2) To lollop or lounge about. Kent. 

(3) To bang loosely ; to hang down, or droop. 
Var. dial. 

(4) The faggot wood of a tree. 

Lope, l^apt. Also, to leap. It seems to be 
a suhst. in the second example. 

At tone at thechyldc had spoke. 

The feode ynto hym was lopm. 

MS.H<trl. 1701, f.40. 
Tyme goth fast, it la full lyght of lope. 

And in abydyog men teyn ibcr lyghte hope. 

MS. RawU Poet. 118. 
LOP-EARED, jlavinglong pendulous ears like 
a hound. Var. dial. 

LOPEN. Leapt. See the Sevyn Sages, 739. 
Whan thymouthe withihryfte y« opun 
Deth and tynne are bo the oute lopun, 

MS. Harl. 1701, f. 79. 
Theportar set the yatyi opon, 

And with that Bcfyte yt owt lopon. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. H. 38, f. 108. 
Anooo was al that feire gederynge 
Lnpen undlr oure lordes wynge. 

Curtor Mundi, MS. CW/. Trin. Cantab, t. 111. 
Sythen he yt Utpon on hys ttede, 
lie with hym Harrawdedtid lode. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. S8. f. 154. 

LOPE-STAFF. A Icaping-staff. “ A lojic-staffe 
wherewith men leape ditches,” Cotgravc. 
LOPIRD. Coagulated. Still iu use. See Forby, 
Brockett, Grose, Kennctt, &c. 

Thare he fiiode none other fade, 

Bot wlatesome glete and lopird blnde 

MS. Ufuoln A.I. \7,(.57(i. 
Thare dwelled a man in a myrke donjowne. 

And In a fowlestedc of corrupeyowne, 

Whare he had no fode, 

Bot wlataome glecte and topyrd blode. 

Hampole, MS. Boweo, p. S5. 

LOP-LOACH. The leech used by surgeons for 
drawing blood. North. 

LOPLOLLY. A lazy fellow. Weit. 

LOPPING. Lame. Doreet. 

LOP-SIDED. One-sided. Var. dial 
LOP-START. The stoat. Ra$t. It is men- 
tioned in Harrison's England, p. 230. 
LOPUSTER. A lobster. 

LOPWEBBE. A spider's web. {A.-S.) 

II. 



At a Inpwtbbo flietli fume and gnattia. 

Taken and tuflVen gret files go. 

Occlevo, MS. Sit. Antiq. 1S4, f. Jgy. 

LOQUINTUE. Eloquent. Weber. 

LORD. (1) A title of honour given to monks 
and persons of superior rank. (.L-5.) 

(2) Lord have mercy upon ue was formerly the 
inscription on houses infected with the 
plague. Lord have mercy upon me, a iliseasc 
thus mentioned in the Nomenclator, “ the 
Illiake passion, or a painc and wringing in the 
small guts, which the homelier sort of phi.si- 
cians doe call, Lorde have mercy upon me.** 

LORDEYN. See Fever- i^urden. “The lurgy- 
fever, idleness,” Craven Glossary, p. 304. 

1 trow he wat infeetc certeyn 
With the faitour, or the/«w»- lardeyn. 

MS. Uawl. C. 86, xv. Cent. 

LORD-FEST. Excessively lordly. {A.-S.) 

LORDINGS. Sirs ; masters. {A.-S.) It is often 
used by later writers in contempt. 

LORD-OF-MISRULE. The person who pre- 
sided over the Christmas revels, by no means 
an unimportant personage in the olden times. 
He began his rule on All-hallow eve and con- 
tinued it till Candlemas day. See a list of rx- 
pences, dated in 1552, in Kempe's Loscley 
Manuscripts, pp. 44-54. For further informa- 
tion on the subject, sec Brand, i. 272; Arch, 
xviii, 313-335 ; Hawkins’ Engl. Dram. iii. 15G; 
Strutt, ii. 200 ; Lilly's Sixe Court Comedies. 
12mo. 1632, sig. P. 

LORDS-AND-LADIES. Sec Rulls-and-Cotee, 

LORDSHIP. Supreme power. {A.-S.) 

LORD-SIZE. The judge at the assizes. ' 

LORD’S-ROOM. The stage-box in a theatre 
was formerly so called. Jontton. 

LORDSWYK. A traitor. Rition. 

LORE. (I ) Knowledge ; doctrine ; adrice. {A.-S.) 

(2) LosL Still in use in Somerset. 

The kyngseid, Take me thy taylc, 

For my hon I wolde not the fayle, 

A peny that thou tore, 

M.S. Cantab. Ff. v. 46, f. 51. 

LOREFADY'R. A teacher. Loremaetir, Dial. 
Great. Moral, p. 243. 

Of al men they do moat evyl. 

Here /org/bdgr ya thedevyl. MS. Hart. 17ui, f 24. 

LOREINE. A rein. See I.4innfal, 888. 

Hyi toreine lemyd allc with pride, 

Stede and armurc alle waa blake. 

MS. Hart.22M, f. J04. 

LOREL. A bad worthless fellow. {A.-N.) 
Lorele den, Holinshed, Chron. Ireland, p. 93. 
Cocke Lorel was formerly a generic title for 
a very great rascal. “ Lasy lorrels,” Harman, 
1567. 

LOREMAR. A bit-maker. Palsyrare. 
mers or bit-makers,” Harrison, p. 97. 

LORENGE. Iron. {A.-N.) 

LORER. The laurel- tree. Chaucer. 

ThU Daphne into a lorer tre 
Wa* tumid, wlilcho 1< ever grene. 

Gower, MS. Soe. Antig. IS4, f. 96. 
And plaunted tree* that wrrr to prrbe. 

Of cidre, palme. and of tvrnre. 

Cureor Mundi, MS. Coll. Trln. Cantab, f. 51« 

34 
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LORKSMAN. A teacher. (^. S.) 

LORING. Instruction. .^»cntcr. 

LORNE. Lost ; undone ; destroyed. Still in 
use, in the sense of fortaken. Also, to lose 
anything. 

Thyt cawM y tello wale for the, 

The onlar of preete he hath tom*, 

MS. Oantob. Yt. II. 38, f. 48. 
The stewardys iyfe ys leme. 

There wu fewe that rewyd ther on, 

And fewe for hym wepyth. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 38. f. 74. 

LORNYD. Learned. 

t can hit wel and perfitcly ; 

Now have I lomyi a play. 

MS. Qmtab. Ff. v. 48, f. 54. 

LORRE. A dish in ancient cookery. It is de- 
scribed in MS. Sloanc 1201, f. 23. See also 
Reliq. Antiq. i. 81. 

LORRIE-UP. A brawl. Nor(humb. 

LORRY. A laurel-tree. Arch. xxx. 368. 

LORTY. Dirty. Northumb. 

LOSARD. A coward, ffeber. 

LOSE, (1) Praise ; honour. (2) To praise. 

(3) Fame ; report. It is used both in a good and 
bad sense. CAaucer. 

There be had gnt« chyvalry. 

He slewe hya c>ncmyca with grete enwy, 

Crete worde of hym arooe : 

In hethennea and yn Spayne, 

In Caakyn and in Almaync 
Wyt they of hyt loot. 

MS. Qtntab. Ff. II. 38, f. 78. 

LOSEL. The same as Lorel, q. v. Cocke Lord 
was also called Cocke Loscl. 

I holde you a grota, 

Ye wyll rede by rota. 

That he may wete a cota 
In CocAt LotoU bota. 

l><tour D('UbtJf Mt, n. d 

lOSENJOUR. A flatterer j a liar. (.f.-A'.) 

What tcy men of thet 

That have here wurdys feyre as flourv. 

MS. Hurl. 1701, f.?4. 

LOSERS. “ Such losers may have leave to 
speak,*’ 2 Henry VI. iii. 1. It has escaped 
the notice of the commentators that this is a 
common proverb. See my notes to the First 
Sketches of Henry VI. p. 93. It occurs in 
Stephens’ Essaves and Characters, 2d ed. 
1615, p, 50. 

LOSH. To splash in water. North. 

IXlSSE. The lynx, Reynard, p. 146. 

LOSSET. A large flat wooden dish used in the 
North of England. 

LOSSUM. Lovesome; beautiful. 

LOSSY-BAG. Lucky-bag. A curious word used 
by low pedlars and attendant upon ^irs, wakes. 
Ac. “ Come, put into the lossy-bag, and every 
lime a prize,” is the invitation, and the adven- 
turer ptics a penny or halfpenny into a bag, 
and draws out a ticket, which entitles him to 
a toy or other article of greater or less value 
than his money, according to his luck. 

LOST. (1) Famished ttrref. 

(2) To hr Iosif to forget one’s self. He looks as \f 
ht had JseithfT lost nor tron, i. e. stupid, un- 
concerned. This phrase occurs in Deu Jonson. 



Lost and iron, a redundant idiom, is found in 
many early writers. 

LOSTELL. The cry of the heralds to the com- 
batants that they should return home. 

JX)T. (1) To allot. (2) To imagine. 

3) The shoot of a tree. 

4) Dues to the lord of the manor for ingress 
and egres.s. A miner’s term. 

LOTCH. To limp ; to jump. Lane. 

LOTE. (1) A tribute. {A.~S.) Ritson, ii. 288, 
reads foi, not explained in glossary. 

In Inglond he erered e Utte 
Oiriche house thet comes smoke. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48. f. Oa 
(2^ A toft i a floor. South. 

(3) Gesture ; aspect. ** With grucchande lotesi** 
Morte Arthure, MS. Line. f. 68. 

LOTE BY. A private companion or bedfellow ; 
a concubine. 

Now jif thet e man he wed e wyfe, 

And hym thynkc sche plesc hym noyt, 

Anon thcr ry»i« care end stryfe ; 

He wold here telle that he had boyt, 

And schenchypus here chat he heth »oy(, 

And tekyi to hym e lotfby. 

These bargeyn wyl be derc aboyt. 

Here ore henns he schal aby. 

Autltlay't Poemt, p. 5. 
For almoit hyt y» every whore, 

A gentyl man hath a wyfe and e horc : 

And wy ves have now eomunly, 
j Here hutbondys and a 

I AfS. HflW. 17 m, f.«0 

But there the wyfe haunteth foly 
Undyr here hu«bunde a 

MS. Harl. I 70 I. f. 12. 
LOTH. Loth to drpartf the name of a popular 
old ballad tunc, frctpiontly referred to in old 
plays. 

LOTHE. (1) To offer for sale. Rennett gives 
this as a Cheshire word. 

(2) Harm ; hurt ; danger. 

Mete and drynkc 1 yaf hem bothe, 
y\nd luid hem kef>c hem ay fro totht, 

Curtor M»ndi. MS. Colt. Trin. Cantab. f.31. 
Why was Cod moste with hym wrothe. 

For hedyd the pore man l»the. 

MS. Harl. 1701 . f. 45. 

Hurr twey hostes stodra still and duden no loth. 

Chron. Vitodun. p. 98. 

(3) Perverse ; hateful. {A.-S.) LotheSf that 
which is hateful. 

We ar neghtburs I and he, 

W'e were never 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48. f. 52. 
LOTHER. (1) More hateful. (^.-5.) 

(2) To splash in water. North. 

(3) Unwilling. Salop. (A.-S.) 

LOTHLY. Loathsome. Chaucer. 

LOTIEN. To lay in ambush. {A.~S.) 
LOT-TELLER. A witch. Maunsell, 1595. 
LOTTERY. (1) Witchcraft ; divination. 

(2) A cliiM's picture or print, Lottery-baUf 
juvenile prints. 

(3) To go to lottery, i. e. to quarrel. 

LOTY.NGE. Struggling ; striving together. 

LOU. I.,aughed. Rcliq. Antiq ii. 275. 

LOUCH. To walk slovenly. ICest. 
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I^UD'AND'STILL. Rothe loude and ttiUe, 
alwiyi. Thia is a very common phrase in 
old romances. 

Thanna It la guod bothe louiUand niiU, 

For to don al hii wlHe. 

MS. Laud. 108, f. 12. 
Then wande iche tcheachuidebeachente. 

And me be-het londeand rente, 

And hyghtmeto do my wylla. 

Duty myaelfewoldenoght, 

Ve were evyr in my tboght 
Bothe loufda and stj/Ua i 

MS. Cantab. Pf. ii. 38, f. 79. 

LOUGH. (1) SeeZou. (2) SeeZocA. 

(3) A cavity in a rock. Line. 

LoUK. (1) a blow ; a thump. North. 

(2) Coarse grass on the moors. Line. 

(3) A window lattice. SufoUk. 

(4) To put in place. Somerset. 

LOURED. Ixicked ; fastened. 

For thou buriednt Jheiu licame. 

In til houi therfore welouked the. 

Curtor Mundi. MS. Coil. Trin. Cantab, f, 108. 
LOUKEKS. Weeders. Nor^*>, “ Runcaior, 

lowkcr," Nominale MS. 

LOCKING. Gawky j awkwai^ , North. 
IX)ULE. To carry anything, "t’ar. dial. 
LOUMB. Soft ; gentle. Chenh. 

LOUN. (1) See Zoo. (2)SeeZoon. 

(3) To beat ; to thrash. North. It is also pro* 
nounced launder. 

LOUNDER. To run or scamper about. North. 
LOUNDREIS. Londoners. Heame, 
LOUNDSING. Lingering. Comb. 

LOUNER, A large tump of bread. West. 
Brockett has lounge. 

liOUNT. A small piece of land in a common 
field. Chesh. 

LOUP. To leap ; to cover. Loup the long 
lonnirit leap-frog. North. 

LOUPY-DIKE. A term of contempt, applied 
to an imprudent person. North. 

I^URAND. Discontented. Sevyn Sages, 462. 
SirAmoraunt withdrough him 
With lourc'flm/ chore wroth and grim. 

Gy of tVarxtike, p. 390. 

LOURDE. Disagreeable. (y/.-A.) 

And lhou]tc U was a grot pitd 
To toe so lusty one as »chc 
BccoupUd with so Uairdea wy^te. 

Gower, MS. Soc. Antiq. I.*t4, f. 131. 

LOURDY. Sluggish. Susser. 

LOURE. To look discontented. Zoiiry- 

ybee, Lydgate's Minor Poems, p. 52. 

Tydynges of Tryamowre horde he i>o«o. 

The kyng began to hwrr. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 38, f. ?8. 

LOURY. Threatening rain. far. dial. 
LOUSE. (1) To take lice from the person and 
garments, as beggars do. 

(2) To think ; to consider. South, 
LOUSE-TRAP. A small tooth-comb. 

LOUSH. The same as Losh, q. v. 

LOUSTER. (1) To make a clumsy rattling 
noise ; to work hard. South. 

(2) To i^e anfi loll about. Devon. Lowtryng 
and wandryng,” Hyo Way to the Spyttell 
Hous, p. 1 1. 



LOV 

LOUTE. (1) To bend ; to bow. (d..S) “ AH* 
the erthe lowttede,” MS. Morte Arthurc, f. 81. 

(2) To lurk. See Lotien. To sneak and creep 
about,” MS. Lansd. 1033. 

(3) To low, or bellow. 

(4) To loiter, tarry, or stay. Heame. 

(5) To neglect. Shakespeare has the word in 
this sense, incorrectly explained by all bis 
editors. Sec 1 Henry VI. iv. 3. 

l^rwted and forsaktn of theym by whom In tyme 
he myght have bene ayded and rtliered. 

Hall, Henry IV.t.Cu 

(6) To milk a cow. LiddetdaU. 

LOVAND. Praising. This occurs in MS. 

Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. Ps. 17. 

LOVE. (1) To praise. See Lomnd. Lotrynyfa, 
praises, .MS. Cott. Vespas. D. vii. 

For to wynna me looeyng 
Bothe of emperowreand of kynge. 

MS Cantab. Ff. H. 38, f. 159. 

(2) To prefer; to choose. East. 

(3) “ Digitus, a play used in Italic, where one 
holds up his finger, and the other, turning 
away, gives a guesse how many he holds up : 
it is called here, and in France and Spain, the 
play of love.” — ThemasH Dictionarium, 1C44. 

(4) To set a price on anything. Lowfgs, Towiiclcy 
Mysteries, p. 177. 

(5) To /flay /or /ore, without stakes. At whist, 
e party is two love, three love, Ac. when their 
adversaries have marked nothing. Love m 
idleness, love and idles, the herb heart*s-ease. 

LOVE-ACHE. The herb lovage. 
LOVE-BBGOTTEN-CillLD. A bastard. Also 
called a lovedtegot, a love-child, 8tc. 
LOVE-BIND. The herb traveUcrs*-joy. 
LOVE-CARTS. Carts lent by one farmer to an- 
other. Oson. 

LOVE-DvVY. A day appointed for the settle- 
ment of dififerences by arbitration. Later 
wnters seem to use the term for any quiet 
peaceable day. 

But belie Is fulle of suche dlMorde, 

That Iher may be no looeday, 

Gower, MS. Soe Antiq. 134, f. 37. 
LOVE-DREWRY. Courtship. See Druery. 
LOVE-ENTANGLE. Tlie nigello. Comw, 
LOVE-FEAST. An annual feast celebrated in 
some parishes on the Thursday next before 
Easter. See Edwards’s Old English Customs, 
1842, p. 60. 

LOVEL, A common name formerly for a dog. 
According to Stowe, p, 847, William Colling- 
bornc was executed in 1484 for writing the 
following couplet on the king's ministers : 

The Kat to. the Catte, and Lovell our dogge. 

Rule alt RnglamI under the hogge. 

LOVE-LIKINGE. Graciousness; peace. (/t.-S.) 
LOVE-LOCKS. Pendant locks of hair, falling 
near or over the ears, and cut in a variety of 
fashions. This ridiculotis apf«ndage to the 
person is often alluded to hy the writers pre- 
vious to the Restoration. 

Why thould Ihy iweetc love toeke hang dangling downr, 
KUsIng thy glrdle-itud with falling pride t 
Although thy akin be white, thy haire Is browne ; 

Oh, let not then thy haire thy beautie hide. 

TA« Affeetionate Shefhanrd, 1894. 
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LOVELOKER. More lovely. (.<.-5.) 

LOVE-LONGING. A desire of love. 

LOVE-POT. A drunkard. " To gad abrode a 
gosfoping, aa a pratling love-pot woman," 
Florio, p. 59. 

LO VF R. ( 1 ) Rather. (-/.-S.) 

That hill) waa lortr for to rhete 
Hit owcn body for to lete. 

Than tee to gret a mordre vroujtc. 

Gotrer, MS. Soc. Mntiq. 134, f. 82. 

(2) A turret, lantern, or any apparatus on the 
roof of a building for the escape of smoke, or 
for other purposes. “ Lover, a chimney,” 
llallarosh. Gloss, p. 155. See Looter. It 
means an opening in a chimney in Honoria 
and Mammon, p. 48. Hall spells it lovery. 
“ A loover, or tunncll in the roofe or top of a 
great hall to avoid smoke,” Barct, 1580. 

LOVERDINGES. Lords. Heame. 

liOVESOME. Lovely. North. 

Owre empcTour hath a tone feyre, 

A /otytvmt chyUe thallebe hyteyre. 

MS. Cantab. Kf. U. 38, f. 187. 
Takethi wyf in ihl hondc, 

Leve je thul this luftoma londe. 

Ctirtor .Wundt, MS. CoU. Trin. Cantab, f. 6. 

LOVIER. A lover. Tar. dial. Lovicn is the 
old English verb, to love. 

LOVING. Praising. MS. Cott. Vesp. D. vii. 

LOVING-CUP. The same as Grace-cvp, q. v. 

LOVIS. Loaves. 

With lovit fyne, thorow hit gret foytone, 

Fyve thouMDde y fynde that he dide fede. 

Litigate, M8. Sot. AnUq. 134, f. 98. 

LOW. (1) Aflame; heat. North. It occurs 
in the first sense in MS. Cotton. Vespas. D. 
vii. Ps. 28. “ Lowe of fyre,'* Pr. Parv. p. 38. 
“ Rayse a grete lowe," MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, 
f. 11. Lotoynge, Degrevant, 1436. 

(2) To heap, or pile up. Deton. 

(3) Ix)w-8pirited ; melancholy. Lar. dial. 

(4) A small hill or eminence. A'orM. 

a small round hill, a heap of earth or stones ; 
hence the barrows or congregated hillocks, 
which remain as sepulchres of the dead, arc 
called loughs,” MS. Lan.sd. 1033. It fre- 
quently means a bank or hill in early English, 
as in Chester Plays, i. 120; Rctiq. Antiq. i. 
120; Kyng Alisaunder, 4318; Sharp's Cov. 
Myst. p. 89 : but it should be noticed that the 
A.S. word is more usually applied to artificial 
hills, as tumuli, than to natural mounds. The 
names of many places ending in low arc thus 
derived, as Lu^ow, &c. ; see Mr. Wright's 
History, p. 13. • “ A fire on low,” SirDcgore. 
He li, he tcide, tl^r he t> non 
With oure theep upon the Unv^. 

Cvrtvr Wundi, MS. CUl. Trin. Conrab. f. 4<>. 

(5) Laughed. Reliq. Antiq. i. 60. 

LOWANCE. Allowance; largess, f'ar.dial. 

LOWANER. To stint in allowance. IVett. 

LOW-BELL. A bell used formerly in bird- 
batting, q. V. It was rung before the light was 
exhibited, and while the net was being raised, 
to prevent the birds from flying out too soon. 
It is not likely that the unexplained phrase 
" gentle low-bell” in Beaumont and Fletcher 



refers to this. It more probably means gentle 
lamb, or eheep, in allusion to the low-bells 
bung on the necks of those animals. ” A 
low-bell hung about a sheep or goats neck,” 
Howell, Lex Tet. 1660. 

LOWE. (1) Love. Warton, i. 24. 

(2) Lied. Amis and Amilouo, 836. 

LOWEDE. Lewd ; unlearned. IVeber. 

LOWEN. To fall in price. Ea»t. 

LOWER. 0 ) To frown, or lour. Went. 

(2) To strike as a clock with a low prolonged 
sound; to toll the curfew. Devon. 

(3J To set up the shoulders. North. 

(4) A lever. North. 

(5) Hire; reward. {A.~N.) 

Thurch oua thou art In thi power. 

Gif oua now our toirer, 

Mflhtmr and Merlin, p. i.V. 

LOWERST. To exert. Devon. 

LOW-FORKS. “ Donne toy garde qu'etle ne te 
pende en $es baMse-/ourchrs, take heede shcc 
hang thee in her lotce/orkes** HollylMiiid’s 
Dictionarie, 1593. 

LOWINGS. The same as Lunea, q. v. 

LOWL-EARED. Long-eared. miia. 

LOW-LIVED. Low and base. far. dial. 

LOWLYHEDE. Meekness. {A.-S.) 

And whanne the aunj;cUe saw hire Itnvti/hede , 

And the hooly rednetae also In hire face. 

t4rdga(e. MS. Sot. Antiq. 134. f. 9. 

LOW-MEN. False dice so made as to turn up 
low numbers. See Taylor’s Travels of Twelve- 
Pence, 1630, p. 73. 

LOWNABYLLK. lottvabylle t 

And If thou wiUe lelcly doothia, ferre fradredr*. 
thou aafle be gloryut, and lottnab^Ut oTercommere. 

MS. Lincoln A. I. 17, f. VJi. 

LOWNE. Loo; sheltered. A'orM. Still 

and lowme,” Du Bartas. p. 357. 

LOWNGES. Lungs. Nominalc MS. 

LOWRE. Money. A cant term, Dekker’s 

Lanthome and Candle-Light, 1620, sig. C. ii. 

LOW-ROPE. A piece of rope lighted at one 
end. North. 

LOWS. Low Icvelland. 

LOWSEN. To listen. Doraet. 

LOW-SUNDAY. The first Sunday after Enstcr. 
See Cotgrave, in v. Quaaimodo ; Holinshed. 
Conq. Ireland, p. 25. It was also called 
Little-Easter-day. 

LOWTHE. (1) Loud. Ritaon. 

(2'i Ixtwness. Becon's Works, p. 272. 

LOWTHS. Low-lands. Yorkah. 

LOWTYN. To l>e quiet. ” Conquieaco, AnglcCf 
to lowlyn,” MS. Bibl. Reg. 12. B. i. f. 88, 

IXlWyEN. Laugh, pres. pi. 

And alle the lordyngca in the lialle 
On the herd ihel low^tn allr. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. v. 48, f. M. 

LOYNE. To carve a sole. This tenn occurs 
in the Dookc of Hunting, 1586. 

LOYOTOUR. 

In a turcoU of lylke full selkouihcly hewe<ie, 

Alle with lopatoHr over laide lowe to the hemmes. 

Morte Arihurt, MS. f. 87. 

LO^T. A lute. Percy. 

LOZENGE. A lollipop. Eaat. 
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LOZIN. A feast or merr>'.makiug when a cutler 
conies of age. Sheffield. 

LUBBARD. A lubber. North. This form 
occurs iu Florio, p. 50. 

LUBBER-COCK. A turkey-cock. Comte. 

LUBBER-HEAD. A stupid fellow, rar. dial. 

LUBBER-LAND. See Cockney, 

LUBBER-WORT. Any food or drink which 
makes one idle and stupid. 

LUBBY. A lubber-head. Devon. 

LUBRICITY. Incontincncy. This word oc- 
curs in a rare tract, printed by Pynson, en- 
titled The Churche of yrell Men and Women, 
n. d., in the Bodleian Library. 

LUC. A small pool of water near the sea-shore. 
South. 

LUCAYNE. A window in the roof of a house. 
Moor spells it lewcome, p. 212. Still in use. 

LUCE. (1) A rut. South. 

(2) A pike, which was thus called in its stages 
of life ; first a jack, then a pickerel, tltirdly a 
pike, and last of all a luce. ** Luomu, a Icwse,'* 
Nominale, MS. “Lucys or pykys,” Piers of 
Fullham, p. 118. Still in use. 

LUCENSE. Light. (./.-.V.) 

O lux TcrStgraunt usjowr lucen»«. 

That with Ihetpiyte oferrour 1 oat acducl be. 

Diffby MjftterUj, p. 'J6. 

LUCERN. (1) A lamp. Lydgate, 

(2) A lynx, the fur of which was formerly in 
great esteem. lAuardi$t Arch. ix. 245. In 
a parliamentary scheme, dated 1549, printed I 
in the Egerton Papers, p. 11, it was proposed 
that no roan under the degree of an earl 1 k' j 
allowed to wear luzamet. I 

LUCINA- The moon. Chaucer. \ 

LUCK. (1) To make lucky ; to be lucky. (2) 
Chance. Palsgrave. 

LUCKE. (I) To look. Hampole. 

(2) To frown ; to knit the brows. North. 

LUCKER. Sort or like. Deton, 

LUCKlNCr-MILLS. Fulling-mills. Kent. 

LUCK-PENNY. A small sum of money re- 
turned to a purchaser for luck. North. 

LUCKS. Locks of wool twisted on the finger 
of a spinner at the dUtaff. FM»t. 

LUCKY. (1) 7b make one' a lucky ^ to go away 
very rapidly, far. dial. 

(2) Large ; wide ; easy. North. 

LUC K Y-B AG. See hoary •hag. 

LUDDOKKYS. Loins. Townelcy Myit. p. 313. 

LUE. To sift. A mining term. 

LU£P. Love. Lufera^ lovers. There arc se- 
veral forms similar to this. 

Let be your rule, teld LUull Jon, 

For his / m/ that dyed on tre; 
ye that shuldc be dupy moo 
Hit is gret shame to se. 

Jtf.V. Cantab. Ff. v. 48. f. 1S8. 

HU verray lu/ert folowcs hyni fleamle honours 
and lovynges in erthe, and noght lufandc vayn 
glorye. its. Colt. Eton. 10, f. 2. 

LUPE. The open hand. North. “ Towch with 
my lufe,** Townelcy Myst. p. 32. 

LUFES. The ears of a toad. Norlh. 



I.UFF. The wotnlcn case in which the candle 
is carried in the sport of low-belling. 

LUFT. Fellow; person. {A.-S.) 

LUG. (1) A measure of 16| ft. It consisted 
anciently of 20 ft. It is spelt log in MS. 
Gough (Wilts) 5. Lt^, a i>ole in measure,*' 
Kennett. Forty-nine square yards of coppice 
wood make a lug. 

(2) The ear. North. Hence the handle of a 
pitcher is so called. 

If sorrow the tyrant invade ihy breast. 

Draw out the foul fleiid by the lug, the tug. 

Sange of the London Frenfieea, p. 12). 

(3) A pliable rod or twig, such as is used in 
thatching. H'etl. Any rod or pole. Wilts. 

(4) To pull or drink. Var.dial. 

(5) A small worm for bait in fishing. 

(G) I cry lug, 1 cry sluggard, I am in no hurry. 
The term lug was applied to anything slow in 
movement. 

LUG-AND-A-BITE. A boy flings an apple to 
some distance. All present race for it. The 
winner hitei as fast as he can, his compeers 
lagging at his ears in the mean time, who 
bears it as long as he can, and then throws 
down the apple, when the sport is resumed. 

LUGDOR. The rnultipe or woodlouse. 

LUGE. A lodge, or hut. Also, to lodge. 

And he saw thamc ga naked, and duclle in fugra 
and in caves, and thaire wyfea and thaire rhildre 
away fra thame. MS. Uneotn A. i. )?• f. 30. 

Whenoe Dariua hadde reddc thia lettre. ther 
another meosanger tille hym. and talde hym tliat 
Alexander and hia oaie had lugede thame appono 
the water of Strume. MS. Lincoln A . i. 17, f> 9. 

LUCiEOUS. Heavy ; unwieldy. Devon. 

LUGGARD. A sluggard. From Lug, q. v. 

LUGGER. A strip of land. Glouc. 

LUGGIE. A wooden dish. North. 

LUGGISH. Dull; heavy; stupid. Luggy is 
also heard in the same sense. 

LUGHE. Laughed. See Loghe. 

Vhll lylTed he eflyr fyfteene yheere, 

Bot he lught never, ne made blythe chcre. 

Hampole, MS. Boicea, p. If>2. 

LUG-LAIN. Full-measure. Somerset. 

LUG-LOAF. A heavy awkward fellow. 

LUGSOME. Heavy ; cumbrous. Fast. 

LUIK-LAKE. To be playful. Yorkeh. 

LUKE. (1) To protect, or defend. (A.-S.) 

(2) The leaf of a turnip. South. 

LUKES. A kind of velvet. 

LUKEWARD. A species of cherry which ripens 

in June, mention^ in MS. Ashmole 1461. 

LULLIES. Kidneys. Chesh. 

LUM. (I) A woody^ valley. (2) A deep i>ool. 

(3) A cottage chimney. North. 

LUM BARD-PIE. A highly seasoned mcat-pic, 
made cither of veal or lamb. The term Lum- 
bard was given to several ancient dishca, 
Frutour lumbert, Rcliq. Antiq. L 88. 

LUMBER. (1) Harm; mischief. Var. dial. 

(2) Dirtyfoolish conversation. Bast. 

(3) To stumble. More usuaUy luTt^. 

LUMBISH. Heavy ; awkward. Line. 

LUMBRIKE. Ad earth-worm. Pr. Part. 

LUMES. Beams. Rilaon. 
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LUMMACK. To tumble. 

LUMM.AKIN. Heavy ; awkward. Var. dial. 

LUMMOX. A fat heavy' and stupid fellow ; an 
awkward clown. Eaat. 

LUMP. (1) To beat severely. Var. dial, 

(2) A kind of fish. See Florio, p. 10‘J; Lilly’s 
Sixe Court Comedies, 1G32, sig. D. 

(3) To l>e or look sulky. Devfm, 

LUMPER. The same as Lumbtr, q. v. 

LUMPING. Large; heavy. I'ar. dial. 

LUMPS. Hard bricks for flooring. East. 

LUMPY. Heavy; awkward. 6o«M. 

LUM-SM’OOPER. A chimney-sweeper. North. 

LUN. The same as Loo, q. v. 

LUNARY. The herb moon-wort. This herb 
was formerly l>elieved to open the locks of 
horses’ feet. See Harrison, p. 131. Some 
of our early dramatists refer to it as o{>cning 
locks in a more literal sense. 

LUNCH. A thump; alump. I’ar.dial. 

LUNCHEON. A large lump of food. It is 
spelt luMhin in Hallarushirc Gl. p. IlG. 

LUNDGE. To lean or lounge. Z>eron. Batche- 
lor has it lundy, Orth. Anal. p. 137. 

LUNDY. Heavy; clumsy. Var.dial. 

LUNES. (1) Lunacy; frenzy. (/>.) 

(2) Long lines to call in hawks. ** Lunys aboute 
her feet," Morte d’ Arthur, i. 180. 

LUNGE. (1) To beat severely. Eavt. 

(2) A plunge. (3) To plunge. Var. dial. To 
make a long thrust with the body inclining 
forward, a term in fencing. 

f4) To hide, or skulk. Northampt. 

(5) To lunge a colt in breaking him in, is to hold 
him with a long rope, and drive him round in | 
a circle. Still in use. I 

LUNGBOUS. Awkward; rough; cruel; vin- j 
dictive; mischievous; quarrelsome; ill-tem- j 
pered. Var. dial. No doubt connected with 
the older term lunyi^, q. v. 

But soTTiewhcre I have had a lunfrtou$ faw. 

I'm sure o' that, and, roaster, that's neet aw. 

Cotton't Work*, 1734, p. 339. 

LUNGIS. A hea \7 awkward fellow. ** Longis, 
a lungis, a slimme, slow backc, dreaming luske, 
drowbie gangrill ; a tall and dull slangam, 
that liath no making to his height, nor wit to 
his making ; also, one that being sent on an 
errand is long in returning," Cotgravc. 

Let lunfU! lurke and druge* worke, 
Wedoe/iefie their »laverye ; 

He it but a fiMic that goes to achole, 

Ail we delight !n braverye. 

PUi]f ttf H\*>gonuM, circa J560. 

LUNGS. A fire-blower to a chemist. 

LUNGSICKNESS. A disease in cattle. See 
the Dial. Great. Moral, p. 57. 

LUNGURT. Tied ; hoppled. Lane. 

LUNT. Short, or surly. Ea»t. 

LUR. Loss; misfortune. Gawayne. 

LURCH. (1) To lie at lurch, i. e. to lie in wait. 
To give a lurch, i. e. to tell a falsehood, to 
deceive, to cheat. 

(2) A game at tables. 

(3) An easy victory. Coin. 

LURCHER. (1) A glutton. PaUyrare. It is 



spelt lurcare and lurcard in Pr. Parv. 
p. 317. 

(2) A potato left in the ground. 

LURCH-LINE. The Uiieby which the fowling- 
net was pulled over to inclose the birds. 

LUUDKN. A clown; an ill-bred person; a 
sluggard. It is still in use in the 

last sense. Sec Rcliq. Antiq. i. 82, 291 ; 
Cov. Myst. pp. 45, 184. 

And >eyde, lurden, what doyiit thou here ? 

Thou art a ihefe or ihrfey* ftre. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f. 240. 

LURDY. Idle; sluggish. North. 

LURE. (1) A sore on a cow’s hoof. HVt/. 

(2) The palm of the hand. North. 

(3) A liar. Sir Amadace, Ixiv. 11. 

(4^ A handspike, or lever. Ea$t. 

(5) Is explained by Latham, that whereto 
faulconers call their young hawks, by casting 
it up in the aire, l>eing made of feathers and 
leatiier in such wise that in the motion it 
looks not unlike a fowl." 

(6) To cry loudly and shrilly. East. 

LURGY. The same as Lurdy, q. v. 

LURKEY-DISH. The herb pennyroyal. 

LURRIES. Clothes; garments. Coles. 

LURRY. (1) To dirt.ur daub. East. 

(2) To lug, or pull. Northumb. 

(3) A disturbance, or tumult. 

How durtt you, revues, take theopiniuD 
To vapour here In roy dominioa, 

' Without my leave, and make a furry, 

That men cannot be quiet for yet 

Cotton’t Works, 1734, p 13. 

(4) To hurry carelessly. South. 

LUSH. (1) To splash in water. Cumb. 

(2) A twig for thatching. Devon. 

(3) Limp. Topsell’s Beasts, 1607, p. 343. 
Ground easily turned is said to be lush. 

LUSKE. A lazy, idle, good-for-nothing fellow. 
** Here is a great knave, i. a great l)ihcr luske, 
or a stout ydell liibhar," Palsgrave’s Acolastus, 
1540. A sturdie luske," Albion, Knight, p. 
61. Luskyshenesse, luskyshely, Elyot in v. 
Socordia, Socorditer, ed. 1559. Lusking, 

Mirrour for Magistrates, 1578. Luskysh, 

Hye Way to the Spyttell Hous, p. 10. 

LUSKED. Let loose? 

Theee liooa beet lutktd and litcd on londlr. 

And thalre Itndea ihalbe lost for longe tyroc. 

MS. Soc. jfntiq. 101. f. 7t. 

LUSSHEBURWES. A sort of base coin, re- 
sembling and passing for English pennies, 
strictly prohibited by Statute 25 Edward 111. 
Sec Blount’s Law Dictionaiy'. 

LUSSUM. Lovesomc; beautiful. 

Therfore he ;af him to blgynoc 
A luttum lond to dwclhn inrtc, 

A lond of lif joyca and delicct 
Whlchc men callcn Paradis. 

Curtor Mundi, US. Coll. Trin. Cantab, f. 4. 

LUSTE. (1) Liked ; toHke. Also a substantive, 
liking, desire. Lustes, debghts, MS. Cotton* 
Vespas. D. vii. Ps. Antiq. 

And write in luchea manor wise, 

Whichc may be wiadome to the wyse, 

And ploy to hem that luttt to pleye. 

Goit er, MS, Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 31 
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lo him fon4e y noo« othvr bot«» 

For leofir him 00051 to dwelle. 

Cower, MS. Soc. Jntiq. 134> (. 30. 

S A namber, or quantity. Etut. 

To bend on one tide. Iforf. 

LUSTICK. Healthy; cheerful; pleasant. 
LUSTRE. A period of five years. Tliis term 
occun in Florio, p. 61. 

LUSTREE. To bustle about. Ermoor. 
LUSTRING. A kind of plain sUk. 

LUSTY. Pleasant; agreeable; quick; lively; 
gay in apparel. 

Of lyetl and off iwet odoris« 

Andfroit on trt both gret and •male. 

MS. Cott. Galba E. ix. f. 2. 

LUSTY-GALLANT. A kind of colour in some 
articles of dress, formerly so called. 
LUSTYHEDE. Pleasure ; mirth. (/i.-S.) 
LUT. Bowed down. See Loute. 

On his anoun dounward he tut. 

Artlwur and Merlin, p. Id5. 

LUTE. (1) To lie hid. {A.-S.) In use in 
Northumberland, according to Kcnnett. 

It luteth in a mannU hrrie, 

But that ue tchalle not me asterte. 

Ctower, MS. Soe. Antiq, 134, f. 51. 
(2) Little. See St. Brandan, p. 9. 

LUTHER. Bad; wicked. Set Lit her. 
LUTHEREN. lathers; strings. Heame. 
LUTHOBUT. But only look ! North. 
LUTTER. To scatter about. Glow. 
LUTTER-PUTCH. A slovenly feUow. Comw. 
LLXOM. The same as Luetum, q. ▼. 
LUXURIE. Lechery. (^.-.V.) This and 
luxurious are common in early works. 
LUYSCHENE. To rush on violently. 

With lufly launces one tofte they /wyeehene togedyres. 

Morte Arthwre, MS. Linetdn, f. fiH. 

LYAM. A thong or leash. See a curious re- 
lation in the Archsologia, xxviii. 97. Hence 
the lyam, or lime-hound, q. v. Blome makes 
a distinction between leash and lyam, “ the 
string used to lead a greyhound is <^ed a 
leese, and for a hound a lyame.*' See the 
Gent. Rec. ii. 78. 

A youthfull huBtor with a chaplet crown’d 
In a pydelaain leading foorth his hound. 

Droifion’e Poeme, p. 21. 



MAC 

' LYCANTHROPL Madmen who imagined they 
were turned into wolves. 

LYCCED-TBA. Tea and spirits. North. 

LYCE. Lies. 

If hit beany man ao strong, 

That come u« foure among. 

And bryng with hym men of price 
To stele Jhesu ther he Ipce, 

MS. Cantab. ¥t. v. 48, f. 40. 

LYCIIE. Allege. Prompt. Parv. 

LYDFORD-LAW. This proverbial phrase, which 
very significantly explains itself, — 

First heng and draw. 

Then hear the cause by LyJford law I 
is often alluded to in old works. The earliest 
notice of “ the lawe of Lydfford” yet discovered 
is contained in the curious poem on the De- 
position of Richard II. ed. Wright, p. 19. 

LYE. (1) Kindred. Prompt. Pare. 

(2) A flame of fire. Kennett MS. 

LYERBY. A kept mistress. It occurs in 
Melbancke*s Philotimus, 4to. 1583. 

LYING-DOWN. A woman's accouchement. 

LYING-HOUSE. A prison for great offenders. 
See Davies' Ancient Rites, ed. 1G72, p. 138. 

LYKUSSE. Likes. See Tundale, p. 21. 

LYLSE-WULSE. Linsey-woolsey. Skelton. 

LYMPHAULT. Lame. Chatoner. 

LYMPTWIGG. A lapwing. Exmoor. 

With lowde laghtUri one lofle, forlyk>ngofbyrdet, 
Oflarkes, at lynkwhyttez, that tufflyche st'ogene. 

Morte Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f«31. 

LYNDECOLE. Charcoal made of the wood of 
the linden tree. “ Half an unce of tyndwole," 
MS. Soc. Antiq. 101, f. 76. 

LYNYE. Aline. Prompt. Pan. 

LYRIBLIRING. Warbling, or singing. 

LYTHE. The same as Lilh (2). 

We are comene fro the kyng of thU Igthe ryche, 

That knawene e. for cooquerour corownde in erthe. 

Mart. Arthur.. MS. lUneetH, f. 70. 

LYJET. Licth. 

Now, lord, I pray the 
That thou wold jiff to me 
The feyre lady bryjt offble, 

That tyjcl under thia Impe tre. if.S. Athmote 01 . 

LY’3TII. Alighted. Degrevont, 1625. 

LYJTllERELY. Badly; wickedly. (d.-S.) 
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M To have an M. under the gir^e, i. e. to 
. keep the term Matter out of sight, to be 
wanting in proper respect. 

MA. (1) To make. Perceval, 1728. 

(2) More. See Reliq. Antiq. ii. 281. 

His Ave Maria be lerld hym alawa. 

And other prayers many me. 

US. Lifieotn A. t 17, f. 149. 
MAAK. A maggot. Yorkeh. 

MAAPMENT. A rigmarole. Crtmb. 

MAAT. Mett ; measure. Wickliffe. 

MAB. A slattern. North. Also a verb, to 
dress negligently. Sandys uses the term 
matbte. See Upton on Shakespeare, p. 320. 
MABIAR A young hen. Lhuyd’s MS. ad- 
ditions to Ray's Words, 1674. 



MACAROON. A fop. Dome. This word is 
still in use, according to Forby. 

MACE. (1) A club. {A.-N.) Afncer, one who 
carries a mace. Pier, Ploughman, p. 47. 

(2) Masonry. H'eber. 

(3) Makes. Anturs of Artber, p. 19. 
MACE-MONDAY. The first Monday after St. 

Anne’s day, to called in some placet on account 
of a ceremony then performed. 
MACE-PROOF. Free from arrest. 
MACHAClllNA. A kind of Italian dance 
mentioned by Sir John Harrington. 

MACH A.M. A game at cards, mentioned in the 
Irish Hudibrtt, 8vo. Lend. 1689. 

MACIIE. (.1) To match. (2) A match. 
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Tluy hafe bcoc naeh^dt to dtyc with r<ieoe of the 
marchef. Mort9 Arthurs, MS. lAne«tn, f. 69. 

MACHINE. To contrive. PaUgrave. 

MACHOUND. “A muehound, a bugbcarc, a 
raw*head and bloudie bone/' Florio, p. 297. 
Perhaps Maltound, or Mahomet, a character 
in old mysteries. 

MACILENT. Lean. “ Lease vcncrous then 
being macUent,’*Top6en’s Beasts, 1607. p. 231. 

MACKE. An ancient game at cards, alluded to 
in Kind-Harts Dreame, 1592. 

MACKEREL. A bawd. Grose. Middleton, 
iv. 497, has macrio. It is derived from the 
A..N. maguerel, and means also a procuress. 

“ Nyghe his hows dwellyd a maquerel or 
bawde,*' Caxton’s Cato Magnus, 1483. 

MACKERLY. Shapely; fashionable. North, 
h/aclish, smart, tf 'anc. 

MACKS. Sorts; fashions. North. 

MACSTAR. A poulterer, or cgg-scUer. 

MACULATION. Spot ; stain. {Lot.) 

MAD. (1) Angry. Var.diai. 

(2) An earth-worm ; a maggot. North. 

(3) Madness ; intoxication. Glouc. 

(4) A species of nightshade, 

MADA.M. A title used in the provinces to 
women under the rank of Lady, but moving 
in respectable society. 

MADDE. To madden ; to be mad. 

MADDER. Pus, or matter. North. 

MADDERS. The stinking camomile. JTest. 

M.ADDLE. (1) To be fond of. North. 

(2) To confuse ; to l>e confused ; to perplex ; 
to rave, or be delirious. North. 

MADDOCKS. Maggots. Kennett MS. 

MAD-DOO. A cant term for strong ale, men- 
tioned in Harrison’s England, p. 202. 

MADE. (1) Fastened, as doors. North. 

(2) irhat made you there, what caused you to 
be there, what business had you. You are 
made for ever, your fortune is made. See 
Lilly’s Sixe Court Comedies, 1632, sig. Q. ii. 
A similar phrase occurs in Shakespeare. 

(3) Wrote ; written. Sec Make. 

(4) Made up of different materials. Hence the 
term made-dish, which was formerly used for 
any dish containing several meats. 

MADER-WORT. The herb mug-wort. 

MADE-SURE. Affianced; betrothed. 

MADGE. (1) Margaret. Var.diai. 

(2) An owl. “ Chat huant, an owlc, or madge- 
howlet,” Cotgravc. Some call it the magpie. 

(3) The pudendum muliebre. South. 

MADGETIN. The Margaret apple. East. 

MADLIN. A bad memory. Cumh. 

MADNING-MONEY. Old Roman coins, some- 
times found about Dunstable, arc so called by 
the country people. 

MAD-PASH. A mad fellow. North. 

MADRILL. Madrid. Middleton, iv. 104. 

M/ESTERS. Employment. Weber. ! 

MA-FEIE. My faith ! 

MAFFL.ARD. A term of contempt, probably 
the same with Maffiing, q. v. 

MAFFLE. To stammer; to mumble. North.] 



“ Somme mafflid with the mouth,*' Depos. 
Ric. U. p. 29. **To stammer or maffle in 
speech,” Florio, p. 55. The term seems to )»e 
applied to any action suffering from impedi- 
ments. “ In such staggering and maHing 
wise,'* Holinsbed, Chron. Ireland, p. 88. Stv 
Staniburst, p. 13 ; Cotgrave.iu wliredouUlard, 
Bretonnant. 

MAFFLING, A simpleton. North. 

MAG. (1) To chatter; to scold. Var.diai. 
Sometimes, to tease or vex. 

(2) The jack at which coits are thrown. 

MAGE. A magician. Spenser. 

MAGECOLLE. To fortify a town wall with 
machicolations. (Lydgate.) “ Wei matchecold 
al aboute,” Morte d’ Arthur, i. 199. 

MAGES. The hands. Northumb. 

MAGGLED. Teazed. Oxon. 

MAGGOTY. Whimsical ; frisky ; playful. Mcg^ 
whims, fancies, rar.dtal. 

MAGGOTY-PIE. A magpie. Shakespeare lias 
magot-pie, and the term occurs under several 
forms. It is still in use in Hcreforchbire ; 
and is retained in a well-known nursery song. 
See Florio, pp. 204, 412; Cotgravc, in v. 
Agasse, Dame. It is given as a Wiltshire wonl 
in MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 2. Drockett has Matfyo- 

MAG(;Y-MANY-FEET. The wood-louse. 

MAGINE. To imagine. Palsgrave. 

MAGNEL. An ancient militar)' engine used 
for battering down walls. It threw stones 
and other missiles, which themselves were 
also termed magnels or mangonels. See Kyng 
Alisaunder, 1593, 3223 ; Gy of Warw ike, p. 
86; Langtoft, p. 183. 

With heweing and with mineingc, 

And with manguneU caatcingc. 

Arthour ami Merlin, p. 91. 

MAGNIFICAL. Magnificent; splendid. Mag- 
nificent is often put for munificent. 

MAGNIFICATE. To magnify. Jonson. 

MAGNIFICO. A grandee, {/tal.) It is pro- 
perly applied to a grandee of Venice. 

MAGNIFY. To signify. Devon. 

MAGNOPEUATE. To increase greatly. (Lat.) 

Some in the affecUtlon of the oecononik'k«, aome 
in philoaphy, others in poetry, have all brought the 
depth of their golden itudiei to bide the touch of 
your noble allowance; to that after-aget may 
rightly admire what noble Meccenu It was that to 
inchayned the atpiring wits of this undcrttaiiding 
age to hit only censure, which will not a little »»ng. 
n->pniite the iplendor of your well knownc honour 
to theii* succeeding tiroes. 

* Hopton't Daculum Georltsticum, 1014. 

MAGUDER. The stalk of a plant. 

MAllEREME. Wood; timber. (Med. Lat.) 

MAHOITRES. Large waddings formerly used 
for pa<lding out the shouldcis. {Pr.) 

MAHOUN. Mahomet. The terra was often 
used for an idol or pagan deity. 

Hefc uppeyourhartit ay to Mfihounde, 
lie will be nere ut In oure nede. 

York Miracle PlayM, Walpole MS. 

MAID. (1) The iron frame which holds the 
baking-stone. West. 
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(2) A girl. Sec Warton, Ui. 38. 

(3) There U a joke of Mn. Quickly’s in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 2, implying she 
was as much a maid as her mother, which, if 
I mistake not, alludes to an old saying quoted 
in the following passages : 

If evor Ice doe come hoare sgatoe. Ice said, 

Chill give thee my mother vor a maid. 

MS,Mhm.X, f. 118. 

So emug she was, and so array'd. 

He took his mother for a maid. 

Cotton’t Wvrk», 1734, p. 85. 

MAIDEKIN. A little maid. {A.-S.) 

MAIDEN. .A fortress which has never been 
taken. 3/ah/en-aaetze, a session where nc 
prisoners are capitally convicted. Maiden- 
tret, a tree which has not been lopped. 
Maiden-tr{fe-widow, one who gives herself up 
to an impotent person, a curious phrase, which 
occurs in Holme, 1688. 

MAIDENIIEDE. The state of a maiden. 

MAIDEN-UENTS. A noble paid by every te- 
nant in the manor of Euilth, co. Radnor, at 
their marriage, in lieu of the ancient marchet. 

MAIDENS-HONESTY. The plant honesty. 

About Michaelmaw all the hedges about Thick- 
wood (in the parish Colerne) are (as it were) hung 
with maitden't honeity, which looket very fine. 

Aubrey's fVUie, MS- Ho^l Soc. p. 180. 

MAID-MARIAN. A popular character in the 
old morris dance, wUch was often a man in 
female clothes, and occasionally a strumpet. 
Hence the terra was sometimes applied with 
no very flattering intention. 

MAIL. (1) To milk a cow but once a day, when 
near t^ving. North. MaiUen, the quantity 
of milk given at once. 

(2) To pinion a hawk. See Gent. Rec. 

(3) Rent or annual payment formerly extorted 
by the border robbers, 

(4) That part of a clasp which receives the 
spring into it. 

(5) A defect in vision. Devon. 

(G) a s{)ot on a hawk. Mailed, spotted. Cot- 
grave, in V. Gouet. (According to Dlomc, 
ii. 62, the mailcs arc the breast-feathers.) 

“ To male, to discolour, to spot, Norlhumb.'* 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

M.\IN. (1) Very; great. Far. dial. Hence, a I 
main man, a violent politician, dec. 

(2) The thick part of meat. 

(3) A throw at the dice. 

(4 ) The chief or ruler. 

(5) To lame, llallamsh. Gloss, p. 116. 

( 6 ) 

Observing Dick look'd main sod blue. 

0‘lliHs' MiMlInnieM, 17d3, p. 13. 

MAIN-HAMPER. A kind of basket used for 
carrying fruit. Somereet. 

M.\IN-HIN. A pin put through the fore-axle of 
a waggon for it to turn upon in locking. Var. 
dial. 

MAINS. A farm, or fields, near a house, and in 
the owner’s occupation. North. 

MAINS-FLAID. Much afraid. Yorkth. 

M.AINSWORN. Perjured. North. 



MAINTAIN. To behave ; to conduct. Mainte- 
nance, behaviour. {A.-N.) 

MAINTE. To maintain. Lydgate. 

MAINTENANTLY. Mainly. North- 

MAIR. A mayor. {A.-N.) It occurs .n Piers 
Ploughman, and Archeologia, i. 94. 

MAISLIKIN. Foolish. North. 

MAISON-DEWE. A hospital. {A.-N.) Till 
within the last few' years, there was an ancient 
hospital at Newcastle so called. 

MynsCeris and mamtutewes they malic to the erthc. 

Morte Arthurs, MS. iJncoln, f. ^ 
So many mn»endew«», hoapytala and tpytde howtet, 
.\f your grace hath done yet sent the worlde began. 

BaU’i Ki^nirt Johan, p. (18. 

MAIST. Most ; almost. Nar. dial. 

.MAISTE. Makest. Chester Plays, i. 49. 

MAISTER. A skilful artist ; a master. Mauter\ 
toun, a metropolis. Maisfer strete, the 
street. Maieter temple, the chief temple, 

MAISTERFUL. Imperious ; headstrong. 

It occurs in Lydgate and Chaucer. 

MAISTERIE. Skill ; power; superiority. 3/aw- 
trye, conflicts, Perceval, 1445. 



i 



Who todoae here rich maUtryt, 

Be thou we) ilcur he thalle abye. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 49. 
And lytulle moy«r|rrii may ye do, 

When thegretc nede coroyth to. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. H. 38. f. 128. 

MAISTERLYNO. Master, See Weber, i. 21. 
Afaiafervmzn, ruler, governor, husband. 

MAISTLINS. Mostly ; generally. AorM. 

MAISTRESSE. Mistress ; governess. (A.-N.) 

MAISTRISE. Masterly workmanship. (A.-N.) 

MAKE. (1) To make a die of it, to die. To 
make bold, to presume. To make ready, to 
dress provision. Also, to clothe. To make 
unready, to undress. To make a noue, to 
scold. To make a hand on, to waste or de- 
stroy. 7b make on, or upon, to caress, or 
spoil. Also, to rush on with violence. To 
make count, to reckon, or reckon upon. To 
make all eplit, a phrase expressing immense 
violence. To make danger, to try, to make 
experiment. 7b make nice, to scruple or oh- 
jert. To make fair weather, to coax a per- 
son, to humour him by flattery. To make 
forth, to do. To make a matter with one, to 
pick a quarrel with him. 7b make naught, to 
corrupt. To make room, to give place. To 
make rure, to put in a safe place. 7b make to 
the bow, to form to one’s hand. To make 
mouth*, to jeer or grin. To make up, to 
wheedle; to make a reconciliation. Also, to 
approach. To make fair, to bid fair or likely. 
To make much of, to caress or spoil. 

(2) An instrument of husbandry, fonned with a 
crooked piece of iron and a long handle, used 
for pulling up peas. Suffolk. 

(3) To fiutcn a door. IbrAaA Shakespeare 
uses the term in this sense. 

(4) A mate, or companion. (A.-S.) It is ap- 
plied to either husband or wife. 

RUe up. Adam, and awake ; 

Heare have I fonned thee a make. 

Chester Ptop^. 
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f5) To oomposo, or make vertea. 

(6) To do ; to cause. Sec Made. 

(7) To dress meat. Pegge. 

(8) A halfpenny. See Dekker's Lanthorne and 
Candle-Light, cd. 1C20, sig. C. ii. ** Brum- 
magem-macks, Birminghani-inakcs, a term for 
base and counterfeit copper money in circula- 
tion before the great recoinage,” Sharp’s 
MS. Warwickshire Gloss. 

(9) To prepare, or make ready. Jonson, i. 145. 

10) To assist, or take part in. YorkHh. 

1 1) A sort, kind, or fashion. A'orM. 

(12) The mass. Sir John Oldcastle, p. 22. 
MAKE-B.\TE. A quarrelsome person. “ A 

make-bate^ a busie-bodie, a pick-thanke, a 
scckc-troublc,” Florio, p. 89. See also 
p. 72, and Narca. 

MAKE-BEGGAR. The annual pearl-wort. 
MAKE-COUNT. A make-weight. A'orM. 
MAKE-IIAWK. An old staunch hawk wliich 
will readily instruct a young one. 

MAKELES. Without a mate. {A.*S.) 
MAKELESS. Matchless. Nortk. 

MAKER. A poet. Jonson, n. 114. 
MAKERLY. Tolerable. AorM. 
MAKE-SHIPT. A substitute, generally used 
contemptuously. It occurs in Halle's Hist. 
Expostulation, cd. Pettigrew, p. 19. 
MAKE-WEIGHT. Some trifle added to make 
up a proper weight, f’ar. dial. 

MAKE-WISE. To pretend. Somerset. 
MAKRON. A rake for an oven. 

MALACK. A great disturbance. Yorksh. 
MALAHACK. To carve awkwardly. East. 
MALAKATOONE. A kind of late peach. 

M ALAN -TREE. The beam in front of or across 
an open chimney. East, 

MALARY. Unhappily. (Fr.) Maleurydf ill- 
fortuned, Skelton, ii. 219. 

MALCH. Mild. Craten, 

MALDROP. A ruby. Nominate MS. 

MALE. (1) A budget, or portmanteau; a box, 
or pack. (^^.-A’.) 

(2) Evil, Kyng Alisaunder, 1153. 

That thedewke Inhys t»ertcinenC 
Hym (orgert hyt mate entvote. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. U.38, f. 181. 

(3) The plant dandelion. Dorset. 
MALEBUUCHE. Calumny. {A.-N.) 

And to coDft'nne hUaccione, 

Hec hath withhohle mnleiouehe. 

Cower, MS. Soe, IM, f. 63. 

MALECOLYE. Melancholy. Malichollg oc- 
curs in Middleton’s play of the Honest Whore. 
And prey hym pur charyie 
Thai he wyll rorgeve me 
Hy* yre and hyt mnteent^e. 

US. Ff. Ii.38, f. 163. 

Hy aonr. schryve the now forthl, 

HmI thou ben maienraHen. ^ 

Gotrer, MS. Soe, Anti<i. 134, f. 64. 

MALEDI3T. Cursed. {A.-N,) 

Cometh ■ childc maledi^t 
Ajeyn Jhe«u to rl»« he t> 3 t. 

Oirror MumU, MS. Cetl. Trfn. Cantoh. f. 75. 
MALEES. Uneasiness. (Fr.) 



But yn h«rte y am eory. 

For y have nothyng redy, 

Whereof the kyng to make at e»e. 

Therfore y am at moche malem. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 146. 

MALEFICE. Enchantment. (A.^S'.) 

MALBK. Salt. Dr. Forman’s MSS. 

MAL-ENGINE. Wicked artifice. {A.~N.) It 
occurs in Hall, Henry VI. f. 31. 

M.\LE-P1LL10N. A stuffed leathern cushion 
behind a ser\'ant who attended his master in 
a journey to carry luggage upon. Also, a male- 
s^dle, or saddle for carrying luggage upon. 

MALE-TALENT. Ill-will. {A.^N.) 

And lire Bevaa iho veralmcnt, 

Forgaf him alle U mauntahmt. 

Beneeaf Hamtaun, p. 145. 

MALGRACIOUS. Ungracious. 

Bothc of vUage and of stature 
la lothely and matgraeUme. 

Cower, MS. See. Jntiq. 134. f. 191. 

MALGRADO. Maugre ; in spite of. (//a/.) 

MALICE. (I ) The marsh-mallow. Devon. 

(2) Sorcery ; witchcraft. Sec Malice. 

(3) To bear malice to. Line. ” That hath ma- 
lic’d thus,” Hawkins, ii. 46. 

MALICEFUL. Malicious. North. 

MALICIOUS. ArtfiU. {A.-N) 

MALIOTE. A mallet. Nominate MS. 

MALISON. Malediction ; curse. {A.-N.) Still 
in use, according to Kennett. 

MALKIN. (1) A slattern. Devon. It was for- 
merly a common diminutive of Mary. Maid 
Marian was so called. “ No one w ants Malkin's 
maidenhead, which has been sold fifteen times,” 
prov. MLlIes’ MS. Chaucer apparently alludes 
to this phrase. Malkintrash^ one in a dismal- 
looking dress. 

(2) A scarecrow. Somerset. 

MALL. (1) A hammer, or club. Also a verb, to 
knock down with a mall ; to beat. ** Malic 
hymtodede,*’ MS. Morte Artburc. “ Mailed, 
felled, or knocked downe,” Cotgravc. 

(2) A plough-share. Somerset. 

(3) A court or pleading-house. 

(4) A kind of game. 

But pitying with the boy st malt, 

I me the time and ever shall, 

I struck the ball. 1 know not how, 

For that it not the play, you know, 

A pretty height Into the air. 

Cotton'* Work*, 1734, p. 221. 

MALLANDERS. Sore places on the inside of 
the fore-legs of horses. ” Mai feru, a malan- 
der in the bought of a horse’s knee,” Cotgrave- 
And some arc full of ma//endert and teratchet. 

Tai/tor'* Motto, 12nio. Lood. 1622. 

MALLERAG. To abuse. %eeBallerag. Malloekt 
to scandalize. Line. 

MALLIGO. Malaga wine. A’isrer. 

MALLS. The measles. Exmoor. 

MALLY. A hare. A’orM. 

MALSHRAGGES. Caterpillars, palmers, and 
canker-worms. Also called malUshags. 

MALSKRfD. Wandered. Will. Werse, 

MALT-BUG. A drunkard. This cant term oc- 
curs in Horrisnu’s England, p. 202. 
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MALT-COMES. The little beard* or *hoot8 
when malt begins to run. Yorkih. Malting- 
corn, com bc^nning to germinate. 

MALTE. Melted. (.-/..5.) 

Title that the lOTine hU wyngli caujte. 

Whereof It malte and fro the heyjte, 

WUhouten heipe of eny iley 5 te. 

He felle to hU destrucclouo. 

iitnvtr, MS. Soc, Antiq. 134, f. 110. 

MALTEN-HEARTED. Faint.hcarted. Surth. 

MALTER. A maltster, f’ar.diat. 

MALT-HORSE. A slow dull heavy horse, such 
as is used by brewers. Hence Shakespeare 
has it as a term of contempt. Sec Narcs. 
He would simper and mumpe, as though hce 
bad gone a wooing to a malt-mart at Roches- 
ter,” Ully, ed. 1632. 

MALUE. A mallow. Reliq. Antiq. i. 53. 

Take matu4t with alle the rotes, and sethethame 
in water, and waachc ihl hevede tberwlih. 

MS. Uncoln A. i 17, f. SRS. 

MALURE. Misfortune. {A.-N.) 

MALVESIE. Malmsey wine. Sec Harrison’s 
England, p. 170 ; Reliq. Antiq. L 3 ; Degrevant, 
1415. 

Thane spycct uDSparyly thay spendyde thereaftyre, 
afa/eejyeand muskadelle, thaie mcrvelyoutdrynkes. 

Mfirie Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. S3. 
Ve shall have Spayneshe wyne and Gascoyne, 

Rose coloure, whyt. claret, rampyon. 

Tyre, capryck, and fM/re#|rne, 

Sak, raspyce, alycauat, rumney, 

Greke, Ipocrase. new made clary, 

Suche as ye never had t 

For yf ye drynke a draught or too, 

Yi wyll make you or ye thens go 
By G^gs body starke madde. 

Interlude of the Four KUmentt, n. d. 

MAM. Mammy ; mother. A’orfA. 

MAMBLE. Said of soil when it sticks to agri- 
cultural implements. Alas/. 

MAMELEN. To chatter ; to mumble. (A.-S.) 

MAMERl. A pagan temple. 

Aboutc the time of mid dal 
Out of a momert a sal 
barasiot com gret foisoua. 

That hadde anoured here Mahoun. 

BeoM ttf Hamtoun, p. .14. 

MAMMER. To hesitate i to mumble ; to be 
perplexed. Still iu use. “ I stand in double, 
or stande in a mamorynge betweiie hope and 
fcare,” Palsp-ave's Acolastus, 1510. 

That where before he vaunted 
Thcconnucst he hath got, 

He sits now In a mammering. 

As one that mindes It not. 

A t^eet of Kntfttiric, 1595. 

MAMMET. A pupoct. See Maumet. 

MAMMOCK. (1) A fragment. Var. dial. 
“ Small inamniocks of stone,” Optick Glasse 
of Humor., 1039, p. 120. See Florio, pp. 4, 
67, 197. 

.Salt with thy knife, then teach to and take, 

Thy bread cut faire and no mommocke make. 

The Schoole n/Veriur, n. d. 

(2) To mumble. Suffolk. Moor says, ” to cut 
and hack victuals wastefully.” Hence, to 
maul or mangle; to do any thing very clumsily. 

MAMMOTHREPT. A spoilt child. 



MAMMY. Mother. Mammyticky never easy 
but when at homo with mammy. 

MAMPUS. A great number. Dorati. 

MAM'S-FOOT. A mother’s pet-child. 

MAM-SWORN. Peijured. North. 

MAMTAM. A term of endearment. 

MAMY. A wife. Ltic. 

MAMYTAW. A donkey. Devon. 

MAN. (1) Was formerly used with roach latitude. 
Thus the Deity was so called with no irreverent 
intention. Forby tells us the East Anglians 
have retained that application of the word. 

(2) The small pieces with which backgammon 
is played are called men. '* A quecne at 
chesse or man at tables,” Florio, p. 136. 

(3) A man or a motue, something or nothing. 
Sec Florio, p. 44. Afon o/ire, a common and 
familiar mode of salutation. Man in iht oaky 
an ignis fatuos. Man ofwajCt a sharp, clever 
fellow. 

(4) To man a hawk, to make her tractable. Sec 
Harrison’s England, p. 227. 

MANAGE. To menace, or threaten. Also, 
anything which threatens. {A.-N) 

MANADGE. A box or club formed by small 
shopkeepers for supplying poor people with 
goods, the latter paying for them by imtal- 
ments. North. 

MANAUNTIE. Mmntenance. Langtoft, p. 325. 

MANCII. To munch ; to eat greedily. 

MANCHET. Tlie best kind of white-bread. 
See Hobson’s Jests, repr. p. 9. 

MANCIPATE. Enslaved. {Lat.) 

MANCIPLE. An officer who bad the care of 
purchasing provisions for an Inn of Court, a 
college, &c. 

MANCOWE. This term is the translation of 
ainozophalua in Nominale MS. 

MAND. A demand ; a question. 

Theemperour, with wordet myld, 

Aikyd a mond of the ch y Id . 

MS. Aehmole 61, f 97. 

MANDEMENT. A mandate. (A.-N.) 

MANDER. To cry. Stffolk. 

MANDILION* The mandilion or mandevile 
was a kind of loose garment without sleeves, 
or if with sleeves, having them hanging at the 
back. ** CaaaacchinOy a mandilion, a jacket, 
a jerkin,” Florio, p. 87. Harrison, p. 172, 
nicntiuus the mandilion worne to Collie 
Weston ward,” i. e. awry. Tliis curious early 
notice of the Colly-Wcston proverb was acci- 
dentally omitted in its proper place. 

French dubkt, and the Spanith huae to breech it; 
Short cloakce, uid mandiliont (we beseech it). 

Jwharr »/ Harte, 1613. 

MANUR.\KE. The mandragom, Lat. It is 
often mentioned as a narcotic, ami very nume- 
rous were the superstitious regarding it. It 
was said to shriek when torn up. “ Mandrakes 
and night-ravens still shriking in thine cares,” 
Dekker’s Knights Conjuring, p. 49. 

The male mandrake hath great, broad, long, 
smooth Icavee, of a deepe grccue colour, flat ipred 
upon the grmjnd ; among which Come up the flowert 
of a pale whitish colour, standing every one upon a 
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tingle tinal tnd weak foottUlk, of a whltith green 
colour; In their placet grow round applet of a yel- 
lowish colour, tinoolh, tofl, and glittering, of a 
strong tmel ; in which are conteined flat and smooth 
teedet, In fashion of a little kidney, like those of the 
(horn apple. The rootc It long, thick. whltUh, di- 
vided many flmet into two or Uiree parts, retembling 
the legs of a man, with other parts of his bodle ad- 
joining thereto, at the privlc parts, at It hath beene 
reportwi ; whereas in truth it it no otherwise then 
in the rootes of carrots, partnept, and such like, 
forked or derided into two or more parti which 
nature taketh no account of. There have been 
many ridiculous tales brought up of this plant, 
wnether of old wives or some rvnnagate surgeons or 
phitickmongers, I know not (a title bad Inough for 
them) but sure some one or moe that sought to make 
themselves famous in skillfull above others were 
the first brochers of that errour I spake of. They 
adde further, that It Is never or verle seldoree to be 
founde growing naturally but under a gallows, where 
the matter that hath fallen from the dead bodiehath 
given it the shape of a man ; and the matter of a 
woman, the substaunce of a female plant, with many 
other such doltish dreames. They fable further atkd 
affirm, that he who wouldetake up a plant thereof 
must tie a dogge thereunto to pull it up, which will 
give a great shrike at the digging up ; otherwise If a 
roan should do It, he should certainly die In short 
space after; betides many fables of loving mattir«, 
toofullofscurrllitleto set 0 >orth in print, which 1 
forbeare to tpeake of ; all which drearoet and old 
wives tales you shall f^om hencefoorth cast out of 
your bookes and roemorle, knowing this that they 
are all and every part of them false and most untiue. 
For I myselfe and my servaunts also have digged up, 
plantesl, and replanted verle many; and yet never 
could either perceive shape of roan or woman, but 
sometimes one straight rootc, sometimes two, and | 
often siaeor seaven braunches, comming from the : 
malne great roote ; even as nature list to bestowe I 
upon it as toother plants. But the Idle drones that | 
have little or nothing to do but cate and drlnke, 
have bestowed some of their time in carving the 
rootes of Brlonie, forming them to the shape of men 
and women, which faltifying practise hath confirmed 
the errour amongst the simple and unlearned people, 
who have taken them upon their report to be the 
truemandrakea. Gerard's Herball, 1597, P- 290- 
MANDY. Saucy ; impudent ; frolicsome ; un- 
manageable. ir !tt. 

MANE. Moan. Reliq. Antiq. i. 60. 

MANER. A seat or dwelling. Used in Stafford- 
shire, according to Kcnnct, MS. Lansd. 1033. 
The kyng soyoumyd in that tyde 
At a maner there be.-yde. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. li. 38. f. 78. 
MANERLY. Correctly; politely. 

MANEST. Menaced. Apol. Loll. p. 21. 
MANFESOURS. Malefactors. Langtoft, p. 211. 

MANG. (1) To mix, or mingle. Jf etl. Hence, 
a mash of bran or malt. 

(2) To become stupified. 

What say ye, man ? Alas t for teyn 
I trow ye mang. Cro/t’t Escerpta Anttipta, p. 106. 

MANGE. To eat. 

MAN G E R I NO . Pcrplcxin g. 

The simple people might be brought In a manjrer- 
tng of their faith, and stand in doubt whom they 
might believe. Philpoft Wvrkt, p. 315. 

MANGERY. A feast. (.^.-aV.) 



There was yoyeaod mochc game 
At that gretc mangwrf. MS. Cantab, Ff. U. 38, f. 83, 
To the kyng he sente them tylle. 

And preyed hym, yf hyt were hys wylle, 

That he faylyd hym not at that tyde. 

But that he woldc come to Hungary 
For to worschyp that man<ery. 

Ther of he hym besoght. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. IL 36, f. 81 . 

MANG-FODDKR. Fodder for cows mixed 
with hay and straw. Yorkih. 

MANG-HANGLE. Mixed in a wild and con- 
fused manner. Somenei. 

MANGONEL. The same as Magiut, q. v. 

MANGONIZE. To traffic in slaves. 

MANHED. Manhood j race. 

OfT women com duke and kyng, 

I 50 W tell without lesyng, 

Of them com owre manhed. 

MS, A^hmote 61, f. &>. 

MANICON. A kind of nightshade. 

Bewitch Hermetic men to run 
Stark staring mad with moiiiron. 

HudibroA, III. 1.324. 

MANIE. Madness. (A.-N.) 

MAN I FOLD. To multiply, or increase, it oc- 
curs in MS. Colton. Vespas. D. vii. 

M.ANIFLE. A bundle, or handful, it is also 
the same with Fanon, q. v. 

MANK. A trick, or prank. lorisA. 

MAN-KEEN. Marriageable. North. 

MANKIND. Masculine; furious. A furious 
beast is still so called. See Craven Gl. 

M .\N K IT. Maimed ; impaired. Gavaynr. 

MANLICIL Humane. (A.-S.) It occasionally 
has the sense of manfully. 

MANNED. Waited on ; attended. 

MANNER. (1) Manure. Far. dial. 

(2) To be laien iciik the mamer, to be caught 
in a criminal act. 

MANNERS-BIT. A portion left in a dish “ for 
the sake of manners.” North. 

MANNIE. A little man. Line. 

MANNINGTREE. Formerly a famous place 
for feasting and sports, and often alluded to 
by our early writers. “ Drink more in two 
dates then ^I Maning-trcc does at a Whitsun- 
ale,” Dekker’s Knights Conjuring, p. 38. 

MANNISH. (1) Manly. It occurs in Palsgrave’s 
Acolastus, 4to. Lend. 1540. A/ionny, to ap- 
proach to manhood. • 

(2) Fond of man's flesh. Paltyraoe. 

MAN-QUELLER. A destroyer of men. 

MANRED. Vassalage; dependence. {A.-S.) 

MItiloo no meuanxere for mentke of thiielvyne. 

Sen wc are in thy maunrfdey and mercy the bcaekec. 

Mortt Arthurt, MS, Llneo/n, f. 54. 

MANSBOND. Slaves. Langtoft, p. 115. 

MANSCHIPELICHE. Manfully. 

HU lord he served tn-weliche. 

In al thing manschipeHehf. 

Gu|f uf tVarwiekt p. 1. 

MANSE. (1) A house, or mansion. (//.-A’.) 

(2) To curse, or excommunicate. 

MANSHEN. A kind of cake. Somerset. Per- 
haps from the old word manchet, q. v. 

MANSHIP. Manhood; courage. 
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MANSLEARS. Murderers. 

U^ntltat t they wcr bad most ml iows. 

MS. iMHd. 416. f.fiO. 
MAN’S-MOTHERWORT. The herb Patma 
ChritH. It occurs in Gerard. 

SIANSUETE. Gentle. (.4.-N.) .t/rm«<e/urfe, 
gentleness. Old Christmas Carols, p. 29. 
MAN-SWORE. Forsworn j perjured. 

M.ANT. (1) To stutter. Cumb. 

(2) Plan j method ; trick ? 

1 ha»c effected my purpose In a (?real many, some 
by the aliquote parts, and some by the cubicall mant, 
but thUftourc crabb 1 cannot deale with by no me* 
tbod. l.etferi on SciiftfUjir 105. 

MANTEL. A term applied to a hawk, when 
she stretches one wing along after her leg, 
and then her other wing. 

MANTELET. A short mantle. (.f.-JV.) 

That lhay be trapped in getc, 

Bathe telerc and mantilete. 

Ms. Lincoln A.i. 17, 13^* 

MANTEL-TREE. “ Mantyl Ire of a ehymney, 
manteau dune cAeminee,” Palsgrave. The 
same writer spells it mantry. A strange 
phrase, *' as melancholy as a mantle-tree,” 
occurs in Wily Beguiled, 1G23. Mantle-piece 
for the chimney-piece is very common. 
MANTLE. (1) To embrace kindly. A'or/A. 

2) To ape the fine lady. Liner 

3) To winnow com. Holme, 1688. Mantle- 
wind, a winnowing machine. 

(4) To rave about angrily. Line. 

(1) To froth, as beer does, Ac. Exmoor. 
MANTO. A gown. Properly, a garment made 

of manto, a kind of stuff. 

MANUAL. The mass-book, (fnf.) 
MANURANCE. Cultivation. It occurs in the 
Triall of Wits, 4to. Lond. 1604, p. 242. 
MANUS-CIIRISTI. A kind of loienge. 

MANY. (1) A late fonn of bfiiny, q. v. 

(2) Much, n'etl. The A. S. use. 

(3) Many a lime and oft, frequently. / or. dial. 
It occurs in Shakespeare. 

MANYEW. The mange in dogs. 

The houndcs hsveth also another tlknmc that is 
elepid the numpev, and that cotneth to hem for 
cause that thei be nialencolymis. US. Bodl. 546. 

MANY-FOLDS. The intestines. A’orM. 
MAPPEL. The same as Manikin, q. v. 
MAPPEN. Probably : perhaps. North. 
MAQUERELLE. See Maekerel. 

MAR. A small lake. Northumb. 
MARA-BALK. A balk of land. East. 
MARACOCK. The passion-flower. 

MARBLES. The lues venerea. Greene. 
MAHBRE. Marble. (./.-A'.) 

A loro!* rlchc for the nonlt 
Of martire and eck of Ja^pre itooi*. 

Coicer, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, (. 127. 
MARCH. (1) A land-mark, or boundary. (2) To 
Itorder on, or be contiguous to. (A.-N.) 
Hence the marches of Wales, &c. “Marches 
bytwene two landes, frmtieres," Palsgrave. 
A/ore/ier, a president of the marches. Mareher- 
lords, the petty rulers who lived on the 
Welsh bonlen. 

MAKCH/VLE. A raarshall. 



of a thoutnnde men b! talc 

11c made him leilere and ruarchalt. 

Cvroor Mundt, MS, Coll, Trin, CanUlb f. 48, 

MARCHALSYE. Horsemanship. 

M.VRCHANDYE. Merchandize. 

Sertaniy wlthowte lye, 

Sum tyme I lyvebe mareftandpe. 

And paft*e welto oftc lhe»cc- 

MS. Cantab. Ff. t. 48, f. 48. 

MARCH-BIRD. A frog. East. 

M.ARCHE. (1) The herb smallnge. 

(2) .Mercia. Chron. Vilodun. p. 2. 

MARCH-HARE. As mad as a Mareh hare, a 
very common phrase. “ As mad not as 
Marche hare, but as a madde dogge,” More's 
Supplycacyon of Soulys, sig. C. ii. 

Than they begyn to iwcrc and to stare. 

And be as braynlet as a Manhc hare. 

MS. Rawlintton C. 86* 

Aaroad asa Harch hare; where madness coinparci. 
Are not MkUummer hares as mad at March hares f 
Heyu'ood’* £pi^rammet, 1587s n**. 93. 

MARCHING-WATCH. A brilliant procession 
formerly made by the citizens of London at 
Midsummer. It is fully described by Stowe. 

MARCH-LAND. An old name for Mercia. 

MARCH-PANE. " Marchpanes are made of 
verie little flower, bat with addition of greater 
qiumtitie of filberds, pine nuts, pistaces, 
almonds, and rosed sugar,” Markham’s Coun- 
trey Farme, 1616, p. 585. According to 
Forhy, ii. 208, the term was rettuned up to a 
very recent period. Marchpane was a con- 
stant article in the desserts of our ances- 
tors. See Ben Jonson, ii. 295 ; TopsclTs 
Serpents, p. 165; Warner’s Antiq. Culin. 
p. 103; Harrison's England, p. 167; Florio, 
p. 134. 

A> to lurprriw hy message lad. 

The feast for which they all have had 
their moreS-pone dream so long. 

of the faindon Prentice., p. 31. 

MARDLE. (1) To gossip. East. 

(2) A pond for cattle. Suffolk. 

MARE. (1 ) An imp, or demon ; a hag. “ Yond 
harlot and mare.” Towneley Mysteries, p. 198. 
It was often a term of contempt. See Meer 
in Brockett, p. 201. 

And thame hyt yt aywhare 
To be bailed a praiea mare. 

MS. Hart, 1701, f. 53, 

(2) To irm the mare or lose the halter, to play 
double or quits. 

(3) The sport of erying the mare has been 
already mentioned. It is thus more p^icu- 
larly descrilicd in Blount’s Glossographia, ed. 
168 1 , p. 398 : — “ To cry the marc is an ancient 
custom in Herefordshire, viz. when each hus- 
bandman is reaping the last of his corn, the 
workmen leave a few blades studing, and tye 
the tops of them together, which is the mare, 
and then stand at a distance and throw their 
sickles at it, and he- that cuts the knot has 
the prize ; which done, they cry with a loud 
voice, I have her, 1 have her, 1 have her. 
Others answer, What have you, what have 
you, what have you ? A mare, a mare, a 
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mire. Whoie ii she, whose is she, whose is 
■he ? J. B. (naming the owner three tiroes). 
Whither will you send her? To John-a- 
Nokes, (naming some neighbor who has not 
all bis com reapt). Then they all shout 
three times, and so the ceremony ends with 
good chear. In Yorkshire upon like occasion 
they have a IIar>’est Dame, in Bedfordshire a 
Jack and a Gill." 

MAREFART. The herb yellow ragwort. 

MAREIS. A marsh. {^.-1^.) •• Maresh 

grounds," Ilolinshed, Hist. England, L 50; 
mareitte, Hall, Richard III. f. 33; marfy»^ 
W. Mapes, p. 351 ; Maundevile, p. 130 ; 
niariae, Harrison’s England, p. 166; Brit. 
Bihl. iv. 70. 

ThemoMcand themarmt*^, the mounttes lohye. 

Marie Arthure, MS» Lineotn^ f.7i. 

MARE’S-FAT. Inula dyg&tiferica, Lin. 

MARE'S-TAILS. Long, narrow, and irregular 
clouds, of a dark colour. I’ar. dial. 

MARET, Merit ; deserving conduct. 

Thaj he syng and aay no rota the prett unwothelc, 
Both ;our nuarar and 50 or roedc In heven jc 
actiul have, 

Fore God hath ^rauntyd of hic grace be hU auctorrt^, 
Be he never to aynful jourc inulya may he aave, 

AudeU%^*» Poeme, p. 44. 

MARGAN. The stinking camomile. 

MARG.\RETT1N. Same as ^fadgetin, q. v. 

MARGARITE. A pearl. (./.-A'.) A “ raar- 
gerypcrl" is mentioned in Pr. Pan’.p. 214. 

No man right honorable, flndcth a preciout 
atone, bearing the aplesdor of any rich marga$ite, 
but itraight haateth unto the belt lapidiate, whoie 
happy allowance thereof begetteth a rare aflbeta* 
tion, and ioestimable valew of the gem. 

Hopton'e Baeulttm Gaodxatieumj 1914. 

MARGARITON. A legendary Trojan hero, fre- 
quently alluded to. See Narcs. 

MARGE. A margin. See Johnson. Margentf 
now a common Tulgahsm, is sanctioned by 
our l)cst writers. 

MARGERY-HOULET. An owl. Kennett MS. 

MARGIN.VL-FINGER. The index mark. 

XIARGIT. Margaret. North. 

XfARGTHB. Marrow. NominaleMS. Marie 
is the form used by Chaucer. 

M.ARICHE. A disease of the matrix. A cer- 
tain receptacle in the matrix is termed marry g 
in MS. AdtUt. 12195, f. 158. 

MARIOLE. Little M^. Heame. 

MARK. (1) A hawk is said to ke^ htr mark, 
when she waits at the place where she lays 
game, until she be retrieved. 

(21 A coin worth thirteen shillings and 4d. 

(3) Dark. Tundalc’s Visions, p. 13. 

The nyght waxed loon black a« pycke, 

Then wai the raliCe bothe and thycke. 

MS. Canfob. Ff. il. 3B, f.901. 

14 1 A wide gutter. Devon, 

MARK-BOY'. A lad employed by gamblers to 
mark the scores. 

MARKE. Mars. The reading in MS. Douce 
291 is " Mars." The whole chapter is omit- 
ted in MS. Digby 233. 



night eo thoa that bene ordeynyd to the werk of 
Marke, that la god of batalle. 

Fegrriue, .WS. Laud. 419, f. 841. 

MARKKL, A kind of night-cap. 

MAKKES. A marquis. Ord. and Reg. p. 12. 
.Harkisegge, the wife of a marquis. 

MAKKET-BETER. A swaggerer. See Tyr- 
whitt’s GI. p. 151. A i>er8on in a cozy, coin- 
foTtahlc, merry humour, is said in Worw^stcr- 
sliire to be market-peart* Markei-Jreghy im 
the verge of intoxication, Salop. Antiq. 
p. 499. Market-merry, tipsy. 

MARKET-PLACE. The front torth. Line. 

MARKETS. Marketings; tilings bought nt 
markets. Yorkgh. 

MARKET-STEDE. A market-place. (.^.-S.) 

MARL. (1) Mancl. Sec Middleton, iii. 390. 
Still in use in Exmoor. 

And tuch am I, 1 flight your proud coromaiidf t 
I marie who put a bow into your hamlt. 

Rantiolfjh'e pttetfw, 164^, p. 19. 

(2) “ To dresse any maner of fish with vinegrr 
to be eaten coldc, wliirh at Southampton they 
call mdW<n^ of fish," Florio, ed. 1598, p. 3. 

(3) To manure with marl. See Florio, p. 114; 
Lamhardc's Perambulation, 1596, p. 445. 

(4) To ravel, as silk, &c. Devon. 

MARLION. The merlin hawk. See Harribou’s 

England, p. 227; Rcliq. Antiq. i. 81. 

MARLOCK. (1) A fooL I'orA^A. 

(2) A frolic, gambol, or Tagary. North. 

MARM. A jelly. Kent. 

.MARMIT. A pot with hooks at the side. 

MAHMOL. llie same as Mormal, q. v. 

MARMOSET. A kind of monkey. Maremua- 
»ett, Chester Plays, i. 244. 

MAROT. A nipple. {A.-N.) 

MARQUESSE. Marchioness. Shak. 

MARR. To spoil a child; to soil or dirty any- 
thing. Palggrave. 

MARRAM. 'Ae sea recd-grass. Norf. 

MARRET. A marsh, or bog. North. 

M.ARRIABLE. Marriageable. Pabtgrave. 

MARROQUIN. Goat’s leather. (Tr.) 

MARROW. (1) A companion, or friend ; a mate 
or lover. See Ben Jonson, vii. 406. “ Pore 
busbondes that liad no marotreg** HunUyng 
of the Hare, 24 7. “ A marrow in Yorkshire a 
fellow or companion, and the relative term in 
Paris, as one glove or shoe is or U not mar- 
row to another," MS. I>ansd. 1033. 

(2) A kind of sausage. IVegtm. 

(3) Similar ; suitable ; uniform. A^orf A. 

MARROW-BONES. The knees. To bring any 

one doten on his marrow-boueg, to make liim 
beg pardon on his knees. Marrow-boneg and 
cleavers, important instruments in rough 
music, performed by butchers on the occasion 
of marriages, &c. 

MARROWLESS. Matchless. North. 

MARRUBE. Lavender cotton. 

MARRY. An interj. equivalent to, indeed ! 
Marry on us, marry come up, marry come out, 
inteijcctions given by Brockett. Marry and 
shall, that I will ! Marry come up, my dirty 
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cotMi'n, a aaying addressed to any one i^ho 
affects excessive ilelicacy. ** Magnagna^ marry 
gip sir, true Roger,” Cotgrave. Here marry 
gip seems to mean an affirmation, but Gidbrd 
says it is a phrase of contempt. See Lilly, ed. 
1632, sig. Z. X. “ By Mary Gipey,” Skelton, 
i. 419. ** iVarry, verily, truly,” MS. Lausd. 
1033. Marry muff^ nonsense. 

MARSHALL. The manhall of the hall was tlie 
person who, at public festivals, placed every’ 
person according to his rank. It was his duty 
also to preserve peace and order. The mar- 
tkaUgf the fields one who presided over any 
out'door game. 

MARSUALSEA-MONEY. The county-ratc. 
Eaet. It is nearly obsolete. 

MARSI. Mercy. 

A mao withcout mor*i no marrl thall have. 

Id tyme of ned when he dothe It crave. 

But all hU lylve go lick a rlavc. 

MS. Ashmott 46. 

MART. (1) Lard. 5 om/A. 

(2) Mars. Also, war. Spenser, 

(3) To sell, or traffic. See Todd. Martner, one 
who marts, Florio, p. 54. 

(4) An ox or cow killed at .Martinmas, and dried 
for winter use. A^orfA. “ Biefe salted, dried 
up in the chimney, Martlcmas biefe,” Holly- 
band's Uictionarie, 1593. 

MARTS. Wonders ; marvels. 

MARTEL. To hammer. Spenser. 

MARTERNS. The fur ofa martin. See Test. 
Vetusta, p. 658. Marterons tawed, Booke of 
Rates, 1545. In an inventory printed in the 
Archsologia, xxx. 17, mention is made of 
“ an olde cassock of satten, edged with 
matrons.** 

Nemarfryn, ne sabM. j trowe, in god f«y. 

Was none founden in hire gamement. 

MS. Soc.Antiq. 164, f.*5. 

MARTI.\LIST. A martial man ; a soldier. See 
Dekker’s Knight's Conjuring, p. 70. 

MARTILL. A marten. Topscll's Beasts, p. 491. 

MARTIN. A spayed heifer. MS. Gough (Oxon) 
46. See Free-Martin. 

M.\RTIN’S-HAMMER. " She has Had Main’s- 
hammer knocking at her wicket,” said of a 
woman who has twins. 

MARTIN'S-RINGS. St. Martin's rings were 
imitation of gold ones, made with copper and 
gilt. They may have been so called from the 
makers or venders of them residing within the 
collegiate church of St. Martin's-le-Grand. 
See Archa»logia, xviii. 55 ; and Brand's Pop. 
Antiq. ii. 60. 

MARTIRE. To torment. (A.-N.) Martyrd, 
spoilt, Erie of Tolous, 1110. 

To mete hyra In Ihc mountes, and martyre hya 
knyghtcf, 

Sirykc ihemo doune in ttratcfl and atruye thamc 
fore cverc. Mortt Arthur*, MS, Uncotn, f. 66. 

MARTLEMAS. Martinmas. North. 

MAUTUONE. The marten. See Martems. 
Spelt martryns in Reliq. Antiq. i. 295. 

M AHVEDI. A very small Spanish coin, thirty- 
four to a sixpence. 



MARVEL. The herb hoarhound. 

MARVELS. Marldea. Suffolk. 

MARWE. Marrow. Nominalc MS. “ Mary 
ill a bone, mouelle** Palsgrave ; mary-boon, 
Lydgate’s Minor Poems, p. 165 ; Collier's Old 
Ballads, p, 69. 

The grece of the fox and the mary be good for 
the hardynge of theiynowea. MS Budl. 646. 

MARY-MAS. The Annunciation B. V. 

.MARYN. The sca-coast. {A.-N.) 

MAS. (1) Master. 

(2) A mace, or club. {A.-N.) 

(3) Makes. Perceval, 1086. 

Thou pynoyat hylon, gretc voyc thou nuu. 

MS Cantab. Ff. ii. X, {. 49. 
We wol se for what revoun 
That he tuche bapti^yng tno/. 

And whether he be Me»>tae. 

Curitor Mundi, MS Coll. Trin. Contub. f. 
Arghnct also me thinkc it harde. 

For that masf a man a cowarde. 

MS. Sloan. }‘:S\r.5S 

MASCAL. A caterpillar. Deron. Mascale 
ct maltscale, a palmer-worm,” MS. Gloss. 

MASCLE. Male. Stanihurst, p. 19. 

Nathelet oomunelichc hure moste love Ii the 
monethe of Janver. and yn that monethe thei renne 
fo*te«t of eny tyme of the ^eer bothe ma*cle and 
femel. MS Sodl. 64& 

MASE. (1) To be confounded; to doubt. Still 
in use, to turn giddy. Also, a substantive, 
amazement. ” A mazed man, an idiot,” 
Devon. Mazy pack, the pariah fool. Maze- 
line, silly persons, Cumh. Maze Jerry 
Pattick, mad simpleton,” Cornwall Gl. 

Here the people are aet in a woodcrfull mase and 
astonishment, a« if witchei could plague men in 
their wraih, by tending their spirits, because they 
ronfesie they did it, when their npiritt do lye and 
ha<l no power, but the torments came by Daturall 
cautei. C'sffbrttt Dialcgua on Witches, 10C3. 

(2) A wild fancy. Chaucer. 

M.'VSEDERE. More amazed {A.-N.) 

.MASEDNESSE. Astonishment; confusion. 

I MASELIN. A kind of drinking-cup, sometimef 
made of maslin or brass, a metal mentioned in 
Gy of Warwike, p. 421, “ bras, maslyn, yren 
and stel.” 

Tablet, clothes, bred and wine, 

Plater, dUse, cop and maHlins. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. S67* 
iilj. c. cuppyt of golde fyne. 

And at many of nuukyn. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 38. f. 1». 

Take a quarte of good wyne, and do it In a dene 
masietyn panne, and do therto an ownce of salgemme. 

MS. Med. Ree. xv. Cent. 

MASER. A bowl, or goblet. Tyrwhitt seems 
to make it synonymous with maselin. Cotgrave 
has, ” Jttdeau, a bowle or mazer.” Masers 
made of hard wood, and richly carved and 
ornamented, were formerly much esteemed. 
Randolph, Poems, p. 92, speaks of “ carv’d 
mazers.” Davies, Ancient Rites of Durham, 
ed. 1672, pp. 126-7, mentions several mazers ; 
one “ largely and finely edg’d about with sil- 
ver, and double-gilt with gold another, ” the 
outside whereof was of black mazer, and the 




iuside of tiUer, double-gilt, the edge finely 
wrought round about with silver, and double- 
gilt." Tlie maser was generally of a large 
size. " TruUa, a great cuppe, brode and 
deepe, suche as great masers were wont to 
bee," Cooper, ed. 1559. " A mazer, or broad 
piece todrinkein," Baret, 1580. Mazer wood 
is said to be maple. 

Off Unycolle thou shall prove. 

That U a cuppe to my behove. 

Off mturr H is ful dene. 

Ua Cantab. Ff. v. 48. f. 50. 

MASH. (1) A preparation fora horse, generally 
made of malt and bran. far. diaL ** A com- 
mixture, a mash," Florio, p. 111. 

(2) To act furiously. Unc. 

(3) A marsh ; fen land. far. dial. 

MASIIELTON. The same as MoMliny q. v. 

MASHES. A great deal. Comw. 

MASH-FAT. The vat which contains the malt 

in brewing. It is stirred up with a mash- 
staiT, formerly called a mashel or mashcrel. 
MaKfattuM, Rcliq. Antiq. i. 86. Matkrfatle, 
Nominalc MS. 

MASH-MORTAB. All to pieces. HeW. 

MASIDNESSE. Astonishment. Paltgravt. 

MASK. To infuse. North. 

MASKEDE. Bewildered. {A.-S.) Still in 
use, spelt maskerdy and explained, choked up, 
stupified, stified. 

MASKEL. A kind of lace. The method of 
making it is described in a very airious tract 
on laces of the fifteenth century in MS. Harl. 
2320, f. 62. 

MASKELIN. A masking, or disguising. Ma»k€ry, 
ibid. MasenUr, a masker. 

MASKERD. Decayed. North. 

MASKIN. An abbreviation of Meu$. Still in 
use. See Craven Gl. i. 312. Matkins, Lon- 
don Prodigal, p. 18. 

MASKS. Mashes ; meshes. Park. 

MASLIN. Mixed com. North. It is gene- 
rally made of wheat and rye. 

But slleondy of wete, 

The mattltmns ihul men lete. 

i/s. Itarl. 1701, f. 67. 
1 my nor cow, nor whettc, nor mastlynt 
For cow U lorry for her c»tlyn. 

Men Uiraclft, 1C56, p. 6. 

XIASNEL. A mace, or club. 

With an uge matnei 

Bevrs a hite on the helm of atcl. 

That Bevea of Hamtoun, Teraimeot, 

Wae aitoned of the dent. 

Bewa p/ Hamtoun, p. 165- 

MASONER. A bricklayer. L^c. “Amason- 
schype, petnmiui,*’ Nominale MS. 

MASSELADE. A dish in ancient cookery, de- 
scribed in MS. Sloane 1201, f. 38. 

MASSELGEM. The same as Matlin, q. v. 

MASSER. (1) A mercer. Lane. 

(2) A privy, or jakes. Somernt. 

MASSING. Belonging to the mass. Holinshed, 
Chron. Ireland, p. 177. 

MAST. " Of wax a mast," a toll wax candle. 
And broujt with hym of wax a ma$r. 

Chi-on. Vilvdun, p. IXt. 



MASTED. Fattened, as pigs are with mast, 
&c. See Prompt. Parv. p. 151. 

MASTER. (1) Husband. Var. dioL 

(2) The jack at the game of bowls. 

MASTERDOM. Dominion; rule. Maiterful, 
imperious, commanding. 

MASTER-TAIL. The Irft handle of a plouglu 

MASTERY. A masterly operation. So the 
finding the grand elixir was called. 

MASTHEDE. Majesty. This occurs in MS. 
Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. 

MASTICOT. The mastic gum. 

MASTY. (1) A mastitr. North. To lead a 
masty dog," Hobson’s Jests, p. 11. Mae/t/ 
cum, Du Bartas, p. 46. 

(2) Very large and big. Line. Possibly emt- 
nected with Masted, q. v. 

MASYE. Confounded ; stupified. 

AIm I for tyth and aorow wd, 

Uomyng make* me matyt and mad. 

Cro/t’$ Rjctrpta /4ntitjua, p 107* 

MAT. May. Songs and Carols, xv. 

MATACHIN. A donee of fools, or persons fan 
tastically dressed, who performed varimis 
movements, hating swords and bucklers with 
which they made a clashing noise. 

MATCH. The wick of a candle. 

I MATCHLY. Exactly alike. Kennctt says, 
"mightily, greatly, extremely.” Norf. In 
Lincolnshire, when things arc equal or alike, 
they say they arc motley or matUr. 

MATE. To Btupify, confound, puzzle, defe.^.t, 
deject, or terrify. “ He wasc ny mate," i. e. 
confounded, Torrent, p. 29. Matesye, state 
of confusion, Hardyng, f. 96. 

MATERE. The matrix or womb. 

MATFELON. The herb knap-wced. 

MATH. A mowing. Somerset. 

MATHEBRU. A kind of wine, mentioned in a 
list in MS. Rawl. C. 86. 

MATHEN. 

Now hadde si tho theve« heihon 
Ben tO'fruit doun to mathtfu. 

Arthour an<t MerVtn, p. 300. 
For he lete Criiten wedde hathrn. 

And rneym our btod as flescheand mathen. 

/bid. p. lf>. 

MATHER. The great ox-cyed daisy. 

MATHUM. A fool or changeling. JVestm. 

MATRES. A kind of rich cloth. 

MATRIMONY*. A wife. {Lot.) 

MATTER. (1) To approve of. North. Mr. 
Scatcherd gives exactly the opposite sense. 

(2) To burst, as a sore does. 

(3) A matter of, about. IVhat is the matter of 
your age, how old arc you. No great mattet's, 
no great quantity; not very well. 

MATTHEW-GLIN. An old comical term for 
metheglin, mentioned by Taylor. 

MATTRESS. " Mattrease for a crosbowe, mar- 
fefos," Palsgrave. 

MATTY. Matted ; twisted. J'ar. dial. 

MATAVOURTH. The herb spragus. 

MAUD. A plaid worn by Clicviot shepherds. 

MAUDLIN-DRUNK. Said of persons who 
weep when tipsy. " Some maudlin drunken 
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were, and wept full aore,” Yorkshire Ale, 
1697, p. 8. 

The fifth U mawdlen (trunks when ■ fellowew]!! 
veepe for kindiice in the midit of his ale. and kUse 
yoUf aaylogf By Cod, raptsine, 1 love thee. 

Sutk*a Flercs Perjri(7r««e, 1592. 

MAUDLIN-FAIR. A great uproar. North. 

MAUDRING. Mumbling. Kent. 

MAUG. A brother-in-law. North. 

MAUGHT. Might. Gy of Warwike, p. 188. 

MAUGRE. In spite of. {A.-N.) As a sub- 
stantive, misfortune, A verb, to defy, Web- 
ster’s Works, ii. 175. 

That stile he, mau-gri his tethe, 

For allc hisgret araye. MS. Ltnen/n A. i. 17, f. 133. 
5e. seid the kyng, be iny leut£. 

And elUs have I mycu) maugii. 

• MS. Cantab. Tt. t. 48, f. 50. 

MAUKY. Maggotty ; whimsical. Mauky- 
headed^ ibid. North. 

MAUL. (1) A mallow. (2) A moth. North. 

(3) Clayey, sticky soil. Eaet. 

(4) A hammer or mallet, f 'ar. dial. 

MAULARD. A drake, or mallard. 

And with a bolt afterward. 

Anon he hltt a maulcrd. 

^rihfurand Merlin, p. IS4. 

MAULES. The measles. Somerset. 

MAULKIN. A cloth, usually wetted and at- 
tached to a pole, to sweep clean a baker’s 
oven. This word occurs in the dictionaries of 
Hollyhand and Miege, and is still in use in the 
West of England. 

M.AULMY. Clammy ; sticky. East. Probably 
the same as Maum (1). 

MAUM. (1) Soft ; mellow. MS. Lansd. 1033. 

(2) Sedate ; peaceable ; quiet. North. 

(3) A soft brittle stone. Oxon. 

MAUMET. An idol ; a puppet, yfaumetrie, 

idolatry. From Mahomet. MawmenU, pup- 
pets, trifles. A’orfA. 

MAUNCE. A blunder ; a dilemma. North. 

MAUNCllES. The sleeves of a coat. 

MAUND. (1) To command. iV/auiu/emenf, a 
commandment. {A.-N.) 

The king mounded him her itrayght tn marry. 

And for klllyng her brother he must dye. 

2d FurT «>/ Prxnnoa and Caaaandra, W. 2. 

(2) To beg. An old cant term. Matcnding, 
asking, Dekker’s Lantbume and Candle-Light, 
ed. 1620, sig. C. ii. 

(3) A basket. “ A maund or hutch,” Florio, p. 
5. Still in use. Kcnnett describes it, " n 
handbasket with two lids or opening covers, 
chiefly used by market-women to carry butter 
and e^^; a maund of merchandise in the 
Book of Rates is a large hamper containing 
eight bales or two fats.” 

MAUNDER. (1) A beggar. See Maund (2). 
Still in use, according to Pegge. 

The divill (like a brave maunder) was rid a beg- 
ging himselfc, and wanted money. 

Rowte^a Search fbr Money, 1009 

(2) To mutter, or grumble ; to wander about 
thoughtfully \ to wander in talking. 

MAUNDREL. A pickaxe sharpened at each 
end. Howell, 1660, sect. 51. 
u. 



M AU.NDY. Abusive ; saucy. Glwe. 

MAUNDY-THURSDAY. The day of Christ’s 
'commandment on instituting the Lord's Sup- 
per. See Hampson, ii. 265. 

MAUNGE. To gormandize. /i«c. 

MAUNSE. Thrcalening. Reliq. Antiq. ii. .5 4. 

MAIINT. My aunt ! North. 

MAUP. To mope about stupidly. Maups, a 
silly fellow. A’orM. 

MAUT. May; can; might. AorM. 

MxkUTHER. A girl. East. The term is used 
by Ben Jonsou, and others. 

MAUTHERN. The ox-eyed daisy. Wdts. 

MAVEIS. Bad ; wicked. Heame. 

MAVIN. The margin. Sussex. 

MAVIS. The singing thrush. See Ray’s Diet. 
Tril. p. 29. Still in use. 

CrowM, popingayra, py«, prkockii, and mariea 

jiahmoUfs TAear. Chem, Brit. 1652, p. 116» 

MAVORTIAL. Martial. 

MAW-BOUND. Costive. Cketh. Evidently 
from mate, the stomach. {A.-S.) 

MAWE. An old game at cards. It was played with 
a piquet pack of tbirty-six cards, and any num- 
ber of persons from two to sixforined the party. 

M.WVKS. A slattern, f'ar. dial. 

MAWL. “ To make dirty; to cover with dirt, 
e. g. when persons arc walking along a 
mufidy road, they will say, What mairliuo 
work it is; and when they arrive at their 
journey’s end, their friends are very likely to 
say of them, that they are quite matrtvd up,” 
MS. Glossary of Lincolnshire Words by the 
Rev. James Adcock. •• Maldc up in shame, *’ 
covered up in shame, First Sketches of Henry 
VI. p. 91, where the amended play reads 
mayVd up. 1 added in a note, ** from the 
spelling of the w ord in our text, it seems to l)e 
a question whether maul'd is not the true 
reading, at least of the oldplny'* Mr. Dyce, 
in his Remarks, p. 128, chm^sos to construe 
this explanation of the older text into on ab- 
surd conjectural emendation of luy own. 
Mailed is, however, most certainly the cor- 
rect reading. '* Mayling-clothes,” cloths for 
wrappers. Privy Purse Expences of Henry 
VII I. p. 159. 

MAWMENEE. A dish in ancient cookery, de- 
scribed in the Forme of Cury, p. 19 ; MS. 
Sloane 1201, f. 24 ; Warner's Antiq. Cultn. p. 
76 ; Ord. and Reg. pp. 430, 453. 

MAWN. Peat. Heref. 

MAWPUSES. Money. lAnc. 

MAWROLL. The white-horebound. 

MAWSEY. Soft and tasteless. Wore. 

MAWSKIN. The stomach of a calf, when pre- 
pared for rennet, far. dial. 

MAWTH. The herb dog’s-fcnnel. 

.MAW-WALLOP, Any filthy mess. 

M.VXEL. A dunghill. Kent. Sometimes 
MOTony a form of mixen. 

MAY. (1) The blossom of the wbitc-tbom. As 
trelctmte as Jfowers in May, heartily welcome. 
“ As mery as flowres in Msv,” MS. Cantab. 
Ff. v. 48,f.lll. 

35 
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(2^ Maid. A common poetical word. 

(3; A maze. Homrrset. 

(4) This proverb is still common : 

For who that doth not whenne he majr, 

Whenue he wolde hit wol be nay. 

Cursor Mundi, MS. Cot. Trin. Cantob. f. 14S. 

MAY-BE. Perhaps, far. dial. 

MAY-BEETLE. The cockchafer. Oson. It 
is also called the May-bug. 

MAY-BLOSSOMS. The lily of the valley. 

MAY-BUSIL The whitc-thom. Var. dial. 

MAY-DAY. The first of May. It was formerly 
customary to assemble in the fields early ou 
this day, to welcome the return of spring. 
Many sports were rife on this occasion. 

MAYDEWODE. The herb dogWenncl. 

MAY-GAME. A frolic \ a trifle, or jest. A may- 
game person, a trifler, now often corrupted to 
make-game. The expression occurs in llolin- 
shed, Chron. Ireland, p. 79. ** .K may-game 
or simpleton,” West. andCumb. Dial. p. 370. 

MAYHAP. Perhaps. Var. dial. 

MAYMOT. Maimed. {A..S.) 

The pore and the for to clothe and fcdc. 

CfooH. Vilodun. p. 31. 

And croketteand maymotle (stton there hurre hele. 

Ibid. p. 66. 

MAYNE. To manage. 

M AY’NEFERE, That part of the armour which 
covered the mane of a horse. It is mentioned | 
in Hall, Henry IV. f. 12, main/erres. \ 

MAYNPURNOURE. One who gives bail or! 
mainprise for another person. | 

Whan Cryita achall ichewehyi woundyi wete, | 
Than b. oure fiw|rnp«rt»ettre / 

M.S. Otntab. Ff. U. 38, f. 5. 

MAY-POLE. An ale-stake. Coles. 

MAY-WEED. The feverfew. Car. dial. 

MAZE. A labyrinth cut or trodden on the turf, 
generally by schoolboys. 1 have seen one re- 
cently on a hill near Winchester, but the 
practice is nearly obsolete. “ The quaint 
mazes in the wanton green,” Shakespeare. 

MAZLB. To wander as if stupified. Cumb. 

MAZZARD. (1) The head. Sometimes corrupted 
to mazer. Still in use. 

Where thou roight'at stickle, without hasard 
or outrage to thy hide and mocrattf. 

Hudibrat, I. ii. 706. 

(2) A kind of cherry, far. dial It is in good 
esteem for making cherry-brandy. 

MAZZARDLY. Knottv. Somerset. 

ME. (1) Men. Weber.' 

f2) Often used redundantly by our old writers. 
Sec Johnson and Kares. 

MEACOCK. A silly effeminate fellow. 

Aod ahall 1 then being fed with this hope prove 
inch a mccocke, or a inllkciop, ai to be feaied with 
the tempeituous tcu of advertitie. 

Crame'a Gw^dmius, 15p3. 
Having thusa love be»tde her huibaod, although 
hee wai a faire man and well featured, yet she found 
fault with him, because he was a mencoekr and 
milksoppe, not daring to drawe hli iworde to re- 
venge her wrong* : wherefore she reiolved to enter- 
talne aome louldier t and so she did *, for one Signyor 
Lamberto, a brave gentleman, but something hard 



fkede. sought her favour and found It, and him the 
entertained for her champion. 

Sewesout n/Purgatorie, 1590. 

XIEADER. A mower. Comw. 

MEAD-MONTH. July. So called because it 
is the season for mowing. 

MEADOW'. A field shut up for hay, in distiuc- 
tion to a pasture. YorksA. 

MEAK. The same as Make (2). It is spelt 
meak by Tusser, p. 14 ; meek, Howard, House- 
hold Books, p. 113. 

MEAKER. Themiunow. Devon. 

MEAKING. Poorly ; drooping. West, 

MEAL. (1) The milk of a cow produced at one 
and the same milking. A^orfA. 

(2J A sand heap. Norfolk. 

(3) A speck or spot. Westm. 

(4) Meal-bread, bread made of good wheat, 
ground and not sifted. Meal-poke, a meal- 
bag, Robin Hood, i. 98. Meal-kail, hasty 
pudding. Meal-mouthed, delicate mouthed, 
using delicate language. Meal-seeds, the 
husks of the oats. Meal-time, dinner time. 

(5) To melt. Becon. 

MEAL'S-MEAT. Meat enough for a mca*. 
Forby has MeaFs-victHals, Sec, ii. 212. 

MEAN. (1) To moan, or lament. Shak. Some- 
times in a supplicatory manner, as in Chester 
Plays, i. 209. 

(2) To signify, or matter. Yorksh. 

(31 To beckon or indicate. West. 

(4) A female who advocates any cause. 

(5) A term in music. ** Meane a parte of a 
songe, moyen,’' Palsgrave. According to 
Blount, “ an inner part between the treble and 
base.” Glossographia, cd. 1081, p. 404. 

ThI orginyi so hlhe begynne lo »yng thcr mesie. 
With treble merwe sod tenor dl»cordyDg *> I gene. 

Minor Poems, p. M. 

(G) To go lamely. North. 

MEANELICUE. Moderate. (^.-S.) • 

MEANELS. Spots called flea-bites in while- 
coloured horses. North. 

MEANE VERS. Mesnwhile. Salop. 

MEANING. An indication, or hint. £att. 

MEAN-WATER. When cattle void blood, they 
are said to make a mean-water. Staff. 

MEAR. To measure. Someriet. 

MEARLEW-MUSE. “ Agiot, blessings and 
crossings which the papisticall priests doe 
use in their holy water, to make a mearlew 
mme," — Hollyband's Dictionarie, 1593. 

ME.kSLED. Diseased, as hogs. Var. dial. 

MEASLINGS. The measles. Eaat. Skinner 
gives meaUnga, a Lincolnshire word. 

MEASURE. (1) A slow solemn dance, suited 
even to the most grave persons. It is the 
translstion of braaale in the French Alphabet, 
1615, p. 150. 

(2) A Winchester bushel of corn. 

(3) A vein or layer of ore. MS. Lansd. 1033. 

MEASURING-CAST. A term at the game of 

howls, meaning that two howls are at such 
equal distances from the mistress that the 
sjuiccs must be measured in order to determine 
who is the winner. It is used metaphoriceUy. 
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MEAT. (1) Food for cattle. (2) To feed. Afeat- 
itare, b^8, peas, &c. H'ett. 

MEATCHLEY. Pcrfectlx weU. South. 

MEAT’EARTII. Cultirated land. Veron. 

MEATH. (1) Metheglin. Ben Jonson, v. 15. 

(2) ** A word frequent in Lincolnshire, as, I give 
thee the meath of the buying, I give you the 
option, or let you have the refusal,’* MS. 
Lansd. 1033. 

MEAT-LIST. Appetite. Devon. The Craven 
Glossary gives meat-haal, i. 316. 

MEATLY. Tolerably, lelarul. 

ME.\T-WARD-PEAS. Dry peas that boll ten- 
der and soft. Dean Milles’ MS. 

MEATY. Fleshy, as cattle. fVeet. 

MEAW'T. To think; to imagine. Yorkth. 

MEAZE. The form of a hare. 

MEAZLE. (1) A sow. Exmoor. It is also a 
common term of contempt. 

(2) ** A mcazcll or blister growing on trees,” 
Florio, ed. 161 l,p. 97. 

MEAZON. Mice. SuJfblJt. 

ME B BY-SCALES. To be in the mcbby-scales, 
L e. to waver between two opinions. The 
may-be scales ? 

MEBLES. Moveable goods. (y/.-M) 

MECHALL. MTcked; adulterous. He)*wood 
has rniehaU, altered by editor to mickle / See 
Nares, in v. Michall. 

MECHK. A kind of lamp. ZicAimu, a meche,” 
Nominale MS. 

MECREDE. Reward. {A.-N.) 

Id hope of tuche a glad mocred^, 

Whiefae aftir ichallc bifalle in dede. 

Gower, MS. Soe. Antig. 154, f. IW. 

MED. May. I. Height. 

MEDDLE. (I) To mix together. Hence it is 
occasionally used for futuo. 

Thut m«d/yd« tche with Joy wo. 

And with hyre torwe joy alle lO. 

Cower, MS- Oin/eb. Ff. 1.0, f. 9. 

(2) To neither meddle or make, not to interfere. 
To meddle or make, to interfere, Merry Wives 
of Windsor, i. A. 

MEDE. (1) A reward. {A.~S.) AledtfuUy, 
deservedly, Apol. Loll. p. 25. Palsgrave has 
medrfutneu^ 

Sertanly, ai I th« telle. 

He wUlc take no mede. 

MS. Cantab. Pf. v. 48, f. 48. 

(2) Humble. R. de. Brunne, MS. Bowes. 

MEDESTE. Midst. Chester Plays, ii. 36. 

MEDETARDE. hlead cress. 

MEDING. Meed, or reward. {A.-S.) 

MEDIN-HILLS. Dunghills. 

And like unto great ttinkyng mucle medln-hillee, 
whiche never do pleasure unto Che lande or grounde, 
unlill their heapes are caite abroade to the proAtes 
of many. BuUein'e Diaio^ue, 1673, p. 7. 

MEDLAY. Multitude. Weber. 

MBDLE. A medlar? 

A aat and dioedc In a wede, 

Under a &ire medte tre. 

Beoee of Hamtoun, p. 69. 

MEDLEE. Of a mixed stuff, or colour. 

MEDRATELB. The herb germandria. See a 
list of plants In MS. Sloaoe 5, f. 5. 



MEDSINB. hlededne. Lydgate. 

MEDWE. A meadow or lawn. 

MED-WmT. The herb re^rma. 

MEDYLSOMES. The cords ortraces extending 
from the first to the last of a team of oxen in 
a plough. 

MEDYOXES. Masks divided by the middle, 
half man half skeleton. {Lat.) 

MEECH. To creep about softly. Kent. Some- 
times meecher. See Mich. 

MEEDLES. The wild orach. 

MEEDLESS. Unruly; tiresome. North. 
*' Without measure,” Hallainsh. Gloss, p. 116. 

MEEP. To move. Cov. Myst. p. 243. 

MEE-FLOOR. At W'cdncsbury in Staffordshire 
in the nether-coal, the second parting or 
laming is called the mee-floor, one foot thick. 

MEEL. To meddle. Devon. 

MEENE. Poor; moderate; middle. 

MEENING. A little shivering or imperfect fit 
of an ague. Kent. 

MEEON. “Anything enjoyed between two,” 
Hunter's Hallamsh. Gl. p. 155. 

MEER. (1) A mare. A'orM. 

(2) A cooked kidney. Yorkth. 

(3) Afeer cot, a country clown. Afeer cit, a 
citizen ignorant of rural matters. 

(4) A boundary. A balk of land which Kcnnett 
terms a meer walk, is so called in Gloucester- 
shire. “ An auncient meere or bound whereby 
land from land and house from bouse have 
becne divided,” Cotgravc in v. Sangle. Huloet 
has merettafe, \ 552. “ MeeT’ttaken, the trees 
or pollards that stand as marks or boundaries 
for the division of parts and parcels in cop- 
pices or woods,” MS. Lansd. 1033. Mere- 
ttone, a boundary stone, Stanihurst, p. 48, 
called a meer-ttang in Westmoreland. Har- 
rison, p. 234, mentions a kiud of stone called 
meere^ttone. 

(5) “ Meer is a measure of 29 yards in tiic low 
peak of Darbyshire, and 31 in the high,” 
Blount’s Glossographia, ed. 1681, p. 410. 

MEESE. A mead, field, or pasture. A certain 
toft or meete place, Carlisle's Accounts of 
Charities, p. 297. 

MEET. Even. Sec Tarlton’s Jests, p. 14 ; 
Middleton, iii. 262. Still in use. Meete, 
Palmer's Gloss, p. 63. 7b meet with, to be 
even with, to counteract. 

MEETERLY. Tolerably; handsomely; mo- 
destly ; indifferently. North. Mectelic, 
tolerably, Holinshcd, Hist, of England, i. 54. 

MEETINER. A dissenter, one who frequents 
a meeting-house. Eatt. 

MEET-NOW. Just now. North. 

MEEVERLY. Easily; slowly. Yorkth. 

MEG. The mark pitched at in playing the 
game of quoits. Wett. 

MEGGY-MONNY-LEGS. Themillcpes. North. 

MEG-HARHY. A rough hoyden girl. Zone. 

MEGIOWLER. A large moth. Comw. 

MEGRIMS. Whims; fancies; had spirits, 
Wett. Perhaps from the disease so called. 
“ Megre, a sickenesse, maigre;^ Palsgrave. 
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At touching: the dltca>c« incident to martialUtet, 
ihey bo tertian fcvert, Jauiullce* phrontiet, hot 
•gewcfl, inflUDmationt, bloocHe flu, me/p-imea. 

Greenes Planetomachia, 1585, f. 11. 

A fervent mygreyn wai In the ryjt tjrdeof hurr hcdde. 

Chrun. l ilodun. p. 12. 

MEG-VriTH-THE-WAD. The ipni$-fatuus. 
MEIICIIE. A fellow, or companion. 
MEIGNTENAUNT. Immediately. {A.-N.) 
MEINT. Mixed ; mingled. {A.-S.) 

Thi* white tlovc with here yen mcke, 

>Vh(4c cheket wite hir beaut^ fur to eke, 

With lylliea me^nt and fre»«he rooaet rede. 

MS. AMhmole 39, f. 9. 
MEIN Y. A company of followcm, or household 
attendants ; an army. {/i.’N.) Still in use 
in the North of England. “ ^feny, a family,” 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

He had with hynie a meyni there, 

Aa he had ellys where. 

Of the roundc table the kynghtet allc. 

With myrth and Joye yn hya halle. 

MS. Rau'tinton C. 66. 
Marrok Ihoghl utturly 
To do the qiirne a velaiiye, 

H y§ luste fur to fulfylle ; 

He ordeygnyd hym acompanye 
Of hya ownc 

That wolde a*»ente hynn lylle. 

AfS. CatiOib. Ff. 11. 38, f. 73. 
MEITCH. To measure ; to compare. Aorth. 
MEKE. To become meek. {A.-S.) Mrkehfde, 
meekness. Mckeliche, meekly. Mekusty^ 
Audclay, p. 30. 

MEKILNESSE. Bigness. A/eli7, much, great. 
After this ihcr com apone thame thane a grete 
multitude of iwyne. that ware allc of a wonderfulle 
mekilneat, with luakea of a cubctl lenthe. 

MS. Lincoln A. 1. 17. f. 93. 
Syr, fehcaeyde, yfyewyllewytt. 

My name at home yi Margaret, 

Y awere be God a rowe ! 

Here have y mekpUr grtfe, 

Helpe me now at my myachefe, 

At lome towneihaly were. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. II. S«. f 74. 

MELANCHOLY. Used todesrribe every form 
of insanity. Hallamsh. Gloss, p. 65. 
MELCIl. Mild; soft. North. Also, damp, 
driazling, foggy. 

MELUER. A kiln full of oats, as many as arc 
dried at a time for a meal. North. 

MELE. (1) To speak, or talk. 

Of roony mervcylea I may of melc. 

And al ii warnynge to beware. IVrmm MS. 
He aelde, gode nrnn, with me thou mc/e, 

Deairea thou to have thin hele. 

Cunor Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab, f.85. 
To Loth and to Lyonellc fullc lovefly he mclpt. 
And to ayr Lawnnlot de Lake,lordliche wordyt. 

Mocte Arthuce, Ms. Lincoln, f. 91. 
ThU Jacob, that I of mdlt, 

Het buthe Jacob and Uraelle. 

Cucwir Mun<H, MS. CoU. Trin. Caninh. f. 34. 
(2) A cup or howl. 

Alao they had tool to dyke and delve with, aa 
ptkforkit, apadua, and achorelii, stake* and rake», 
boketila, mWea, and paylea. 

Vfftcius, MS. Dovee 291 , f. 47- 
MELERE. A kind of cake. 



MELET. The millet. Mulanux, Anglicr n 
mdet,” Nominale MS. f. 7. 

MELE-TIDE. Dinner-time. (J. S.) 

MKLL. (1) To mix, or mingle. North. De- 
rived frt>m the old word McUe, q. v. 

I halde thU mfUidc lyfcbe^ieand m.iatc byho/rly 
to thame ala Unge ala ^ay ere b«>wndeiie thi-rto 

MS. Unci‘lH A. 1. 17. f. 223. 

(2) A warming-pan. Somenet. 

(3) A stain in linen. A'oWA. 

(4) *' In Yorkshire, at carrying in of the last 
com, the labourers and servants by way of 
triumph cry, Mel, Mel, and ’Us a proverbial 
question among them, M hen do you get mel ? 
i. c. w hen do you bring harvest home,” Keniieli , 
MS. Lansd. 1033. The har\est-home supper 
is called the melUsnppcr. 

(5) To swing or wheel round ; to turn anything 
slowly about. East. 

(6) Between. Nearly obsolete. 

(7) The nose. A cant term. 

MELL-DOORS. A passage through the middle 

of a dwelling-house. North. 

MELLE. (1) To meddle with. ( J.-N.) lienor, 
to fight or contend with. Still iu use in the 
provinces. 

Drcde hyt y* with them to mdle. 

MS. Cantnb. Ff. II ."W, f. 79. 

But with iwyfte pa»c, #» lyonea alron^c »ml fell. 

Together thay mette and fcrcely dyd ncll. 

MS. 20Q, f. 20. 

In dytpyte of alle the devciys of hellr, 

Unirowihe wyt many uun *chohl« no more mcHe. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 1. 6, f 135. 

(2) A blackbird ; a kite. {J.-N.) 

(3) Honey, {lat.) 

AnJ for the tyme of the jere »helle 
De bothe corue and meUc. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 76- 

(4) A hammer, or mallet. 

Tharefore the deevcle* lal itryke thalme tharc 

W ilh hefy mclUt ay, and none spare. 

liamiMtie, MS. Hotvei, V' 

The I*, wyfft »CU‘ hem nyje. 

And held a mclle up on hyjc. 

Ms. Porkingfon 10. 

(5) Company. 7n mellf, together. Gairat/nr. 

MELLING. Mixing. Hence, copula- 

tion, as in the following paisage. Modern 
editors repudiate the indelicate meaning of 
melt in All’s VN'ell that Ends Well, iv. 3, but 
its meaning (futuo) is clear lM*yond the 
shadow of a doubt. ” And a lallc mau with 

I her dothe melle** Cov. Myst. p. 215. 

Like certeyn birde* callc^l vulture*, 

Wlthouten mtUpng conceyven hy nature. 

Lydgate, MS. .Ichmole S9, f. 32. 

MELOTTE. A garment worn by monks during 
laborious occupations. 

MELSH-DICK. A sylvan goblin, the protector 
of ha/.el-nuts from the depredations of mis- 
chievous 1 k>V8. North. 

MEL-SILVESTRE. Honeysuckle. 

MELT. Spoke. See Msle. 

For thU tithe that the! dcU, 

Caym, that I toforcof melt. 

To hit brothcre ire bare. 

Cwreor Mundi, MS. Coll. IWn. Canfa . f. 7. 
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MELTE. Two bushels of coals. Kent. 

MELTED. Heavy, as bread. Deeon. 

MEMAWS. Trides. Yorksh, In some coun- 
ties it means grimaces. 

MEMEKED. Murmured. Gawayne. 

MEMOUAND. Memorable. 

Are he were cled and »hutd fro hem wetide 
A mfmurand thyng to have yn niynde. 

A/.9. Hart. )7Ul, f. 84. 

MEMORIAL. A biU of fare. 

MEMORIZE. To render memorable. Some 
use mrmory for memorial. Chaucer has 
memorie, remembrance. 

MEN. Thera. West, 

MENAGE. Family. 

MENALTIE. The middle-classes of people. 

>\hi(h wsi called the evyll parliamente for the 
oobilltie, the wone for the menatti^, but worste of 
nil for thecnminoimltie. Ualtt VnUm, 1S48. 

MEN.WVE. A minnow. It is the tran.slatioii 
of ufAimicus in Nominale MS. 

MENCTI. To bruise ; to l)cat up. Line. 

MENCIONATE. Mentioned. 

MENDE. Mind; mention. 

At the boki» inaken mende. \ 

Gou'cr, M8. Sue, Antiq. 134, f. SiiO. 

MENDENESSE. Communion. {J.-S.) 

MENDIANTS. Bcjrging friars. 

MENDING. A sort of delicate, Christian-like 
oath, which at the same time that it expresses 
a certain degree of anger, holds out a wish 
for the amendment of the offending person. 

** A mending tiike you." 

MENDING-THE-MUCK-HEAP. A coarse 
romping bout of both sexes tumbling over 
one another in a heap. East. 

MENDMENT. Amendment. Palsgrave. Ma- 
nure is called mendment in some places, as 
improving land. 

Such ■ grace wai hir lent. 

That she come to m^^ndmnxt. 

MS. Otntab. Ff. v. 48, f. 43. 

MENDS. Amends ; recompense ; satisfaction; 
reformation; recoverj'. Var. dial. 

MENE. (1) A mean, or instrument. In the 
following passage, a mediator. See Arrival 
ofKdw. IV. p. 32. 

Whiche for mati be $o good a mme. 

lAtdfCnf, MS. Sor. Anliq 134, f. !. 

(2) To speak, say, or tell. Also, to remember, 
Ibiimbrns, G3H ; to devise, ibid. G51. 

The knyghtc* hcit bypane to lene. 

Dot he ne wold not hym to tin manne mme. 

Hot »Att ay ttlile alt itane. 

MS. Lincoln A. >. 17, f. 147. 
The folke of Rgipte coom b;drae 
Hifnre Jo«eph hem to tn^nc. 

Curtor Mundi, MS. ColL Trin. Cnniab. f. 34. 
|.evc wc atylleat the qttenc, 

And of the greyhound we wylle mcnc 
That wc before of toldej 
ViJ. ycTc, MtGodmeMve, 

Kepyd he hytmayatyra grave, 

Tylle that he wexyd olde I 

MS. Cnntah Ff. II. 38, f. 74. 

(3) Some kind of blast on the horn, mentioned 
in Reliq. Antiq. i. l.'^2. 

( 4 ) To moan. Still in use. 



The kyng lovyd wellc the queue. 

For acho wa* «cmcly on to aenc 
And trewe a& atele on tree : 

Ofte lyme togedtircati they ntceiui. 

For no ehylde ci'me them betwrne. 

Sore syghed bothe ache and hre ! 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38. f 71. 
MENELD. Spotted, as animals. It means, 
I believe, spotted white and black. 
MENEMONG. Of an ordinary quality. 
MENESON. The dysentery, (^r.) 

Sende fyiocrai, for hyi treson, 

SooD aflur the mcnenon, 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38. f. 139 

MENGE. To mix; to mingle. Still in use in 
the North of England. 

AU my dedyt ben full derke, 

For they bra mengvrf with deedly synne. 

MS. Cnniab. Ff. II 38. f. 4. 
For the mengtnf*>ff of the noyae of the ftec. 

And of the flodes that than sallebc. 

Hnmpoic, Ms. Hoirct,p. 141. 
MENGY. A minnow. Devon. Called a man- 
nam in the North of England. Mennard^ 
Craven G). i. 319. Mennous, Reliq. Antiq. i. 
85. “ Menusa, seruUus, a menys," Nominale 

MS. f. 6. Ducange was apparently unac- 
quainted with the exact meaning of manuaiVi. 
MENNYS. A large common. Kent. 
MEN-OF-MARK. Marked men; men picked 
out bv the cnemv. 

MENOUR. A Minorite, (d.-A'.) 
MENSAGER. A messenger. Weber. 
MENSAL. The hook of accounts for articles 
Itad for the table. 

MENSE. Comeliness; decency; propriety; 
kindness ; hospitality. Hence, to grace or 
ornament. It is of course from the older 
word manage, given below. 3/ansAecf, honoured, 
MS. Cotton. Vespas. I), vii. 

MENSES. Charity. Yorksh. 

MENSKE. Decency; honour; manliness; 
respect. Also, to do honour to. 

He loi'Cile almoui dede, 

Povre folke for to fede 

With men$kf and with manhede. 

MS. Lincoln A. i. 17. f. 130 
Memkcdc with mr«<c« for metleof the iiulc. 

Mortc Arihufc, M.S. l.incotnt f. 93. 
For mcn/>kcd wit tu o mancro i«aft 
W‘ald he be that klnp o eraft. 

MS. Cutt. Vespas. A. lU. f. 4. 

MENSONE. Menses. 

Hot evenc the very trewthe y chub jnu aay, 

Hy}C ai y chare lii trewe atnry full oft y-redde. 
That a 5 ong lady of Scynt Ede Abbey 

Of the blody mentans lay u> aeke atyll in hurt 
bi-dde. CSrofi. VUodun.p. 89. 

MENSTRACIE. Minstrelsy. (J.-N.) 

MENT. (1) Made mention of. 

(2) To aim at. Palsgrave, 

(3) To be like ; to resemble. South. 

(4) Mixed; mingled. North. 

MENTLE. A coarse apron. East. 

MENUSE. The minnow. From the Med. Lat. 

menusia. Sec Mengy. 

MENY. The same as Meiny, q. v. JUenjee is 
not an uncommon form. ** a menje," 

Nominale MS. 
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And whenne tythytiget hereof come to kyng 
Philippe, he went to tnete hym in the felde with a 
few MS. Uncoin A. i. 17i (• ^ 

MEOLLEN. Mills. (J.-S.) 

MEPIIOSTOPHILUS. A wclUknown charac- 
ter in the old legend of Dr. Faustus. It was 
formerly so common as to be used as a term 
of jocular reproach. 

MER. Mavor. Jlearw. 

MBRCENRIKE. The kingdom of Mercia. 

MERCERYE. Goods sold by a mcrccr. 

The chapmen of tuche mercer>'e. 

Cower, MS.S 0 C. Antiq. 134. f. 81. 

MERCHANT. (1) Formerly a familiar form of 
address, equivalent to c^p,felUw. 

(2) A merchant-vessel ; a trader. 

MERCHANT-VENTURERS. A company of 
merchants, who traded with Russia, Turkey, 
and other distant parts. 

Well ii he tearmd a merchant venturer. 

Since he (loth venter lands, and goods and all, 
When he doth traveil for his trallique far, 

Little he knowes what fortune may befail. 

Or rather, what mis-fortune happen shall t 
Sometimes he splits his ship against a rock? ; 
Loosing his men, his goods, his wealth, his stocke. 

The Affectionate Sheptieai-d, 15ft4. 

MERCHB. The herb smallagc. 

MERCIABLE. Mereiful. 

Nowe, lady, slth thou canst and ceke wilt 
Bee to ihestedc of Adam merr^ible. 

Homanee of the Jtfwnilr, Sinn College MS. 
That Ot>d wol nou^t be merci«6/e 
So gret a tynneto for^eve. 

Cower, US. Sor. Antlq. 134. f. 133. 
The height of the heavens is not to present over 
the earth, as Is his mertiabie goodness over them 
that worship him. Reeon’t Workt, p. 481. 

MERCIEN. To thank. (//.-M) 

MERCIFY. To pity. Spenter. 

MERCURY. (1) The wild orachc. Line. 

f2) White arsenic. North. 

MERCY. / cry you mercy, an old idiom nearly 
equivalent to our / beg your pardon. 

And thi lufTnom eync two 
Lokc on me, as I wer thi fo ! 

Cod lemone, I cry the mereye. 

Thou late be all this reufull crye, 

And telle roe, lady, fore thi prow, 

What thing may the hclpe now. 

MS. Ajthm/JeGl, xv. Cent. 

MERD. Dung, or excrement. 

MERE, (n A lake. Still in use. “ A mere, or 
water whereunto an armc of the sea floweth,’^ 
Uaret, 1580. 

(2) Whole; entire; absolute. 

(3) A private carriage-road. North. 

MERECROP. The herb p'uwpcmcl. 

MERELLE. Tlie world. 

So that undir the clerkis lawe. 

Men sen the merelle almis drawc. 

Gower, US. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 33. 

MERELY. Simply; wholly; absolutely. See 
Cotgravc, in v. Nu. 

MERESAUCE. Brine for pickling or soaking 
meat in. Pal*grate. See the Ordinances 
and Reg. pp. 435, 459. 

MERESWYNE. A dolphin. 



Orassede as a mereeu>|rfie with oorkei fulls huge. 

Morte Arthurt, MS. Idncotn, f. 65. 

MEREWIS. Marrow. Baber. 

MERGHE. Marrow. “ The meryAe of a freschc 
calfe” is mentioned in MS. Med. Line. f. 283 ; 
“ the merghe of a gose-wenge,” MS. ibid, f 
285. It occurs in Nominalc MS. 

MERGIN. The mortar or cement found in old 
walls. Norfolk. 

MERGORE. Merrier. Heame. 

MERILLS. The game of morris. (Fr.) 
MERIT. Profit; advantage, 

MERITORIE. Meritorious. (A.-N.) 

And all thy dedis, though they ben good and 
meritorye, thou shalt lette at nought. 

Ca*ton'e Divere Fruitful Gkoetty Maters. 
How meritorye it thilke dede 
Of charite to clothe and fede. 

Gower, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 33. 
MERKK. (1) Dark; murky. {A.^S.) 

For he was lefte there allone, 

And merki nyghte felle hym upon. 

MS. Cbntab. Ff. Ii. 38. f. 24o. 
(2) A sign, or mark. {A.-S.) 
f3) To be troubled, or disturbed. 

(4) To strike ; to cleave in sunder. 

MERKIN. False hair, generally explained pubes 
mulieris eucititia. Jordan tells us that spec- 
tators at shows often ** screwed*’ themselves 
' up in the balconies to avoid the fire-works 
i which “ instantly aaaaultcd the perukes of the 
I gallants and the merkins of the madams.” 

I W'hy dost thou reach thy merkin, now half dust ? 
Why dost provoke the ashes of thy lust f 

FleScAcr'# Poems, p. 95* 
Mirkin rubs of and often S|>oitet the sport. 

MS. HarL 7318, p. 184. 

MERLE. A blackbird. Drayton. 

MERLIN. A very small species of hawk. Sec 
Gent. Rec. ii. 30. Chaucer spells it merlion. 
MERMAID. A cant term for a whore. 
MEROWE. Delicate. (yf.-5.) The copy in 
the Auchinlcck MS. re^s merugh. 

1 was solytulland so merowe 
That every man caliyd medwaruwe. 

MS. Otntab. Ff. II. 38, f. 118. 
MERROKES. The fur of the martern ? 
MERRY. ( 1) The wild cherry. Aubrey’s Wilts, 
Royal Soc. MS. p. 136. 

(2) Fair, applied to the weather. Merryiceather 
was formerly an idiomatic phrase for joy, 
pleasure, or delight. Mery, pleasantly, Harts- 
homc, p. 46. 

Mery tyme Is In aperclle, 

That mekyll schewys of manyt wylle ; 

In fcldys and roedowys 6uwyrs spryng, 

In grovys and wodrs fuules lyng : 

Than vex jongmenjolyllt. 

And than prevyth man and wyffe. 

MS. Ashmo/s 61, xv. Cent. 
WhI, doilh not thi cow make myry.wedir In thy dish f 
MS. Uyby 41. f. 8. 

(3) The following proverb was a great favourite 
with our ancestors, — 

*T!s merry In hall. 

When beards waft all ! 

MERRY'BAUKS. A cold posset. Derb. “A 
sillilnih or merribow ke,” Cotgravc. 
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MERRY.BEGOTTEN. Illegitimate. North, 

MERRY -DANCERS. A name for the Northern 
lights, or aurora horealis. 

MERRY-GO-DOWN. ^Vn old cant term for 
strong ale, or huffcap. 

MERRY-MAKE. Sport, See Narcs. 

MERRYNESS. Joy. PaUgrore. 

MERRY-NIGHT. A rustic ball; a night appro- 
priated to mirth, festivity, and various amuse- 
ments. North. 

MERRY-TROTTER. A swing. North. The 
fiiertYof is mentioned by Chaucer. “ Merry- 
trotter^ a rope fastened at each end to a 
beam or branch of a tree making a curve at 
the bottom near the floor, or ground, in which 
a child can sit, and holding fast by each side 
of the rope is swung backwards and forwards,” 
MS. Yorksh. Gloss. 

MERSEMENT. Fine or amercement. See 
the Gesta Romanorum, p 288. 

MERSHALLE. One who attends to horses ; a 
farrier ; a blacksmith. 

MERSMALEWE. The marshmallow, men- 
tioned in MS. Sloane 5, f. 2. 

MERTH. Greatness ; extent. Cumb. 

MERTILLOGE. A martyrology. It occurs in 
Nominale MS. xv. Cent. 

M ERVAILLE. Wonder ; marvel. {J.~N.) 

MERY. Marrow. ** The mery of a gose,” Ber- 
ners. tig. A. ii Sec Merghe. 

MERYD. (1) Dipped; soaked. 

(2) Merit. Audelay’s Poems, p. 26. 

MESANTER. Misadventure. {A.-N.) Still 
in use, pronounced muhanter. 

And ihcrwlth rlbb«i four. 

The painem ttarf with mitantour. 

Ariikour find Merlin, p. 2S0. 

MESCHAUNT. Miserable ; wicked. 

MESCHEVE. To harm, or hurt. {A.-N.) 

For 5 onft menne. oftene tymn trsytlaod to mekille 
in thaire awenne doghtynet. thurghe thairc awene 
foly ere rnevchered. MS. Lincoln A. t 17, f.^ 

MESE. (1) To soothe. Northumb. It occurs 
in the Towneley Myst. p. 175. 

(2) A meal. Perceval, 455. 486. 

By Hym that were<le thecrowne of thorne. 

In warre tyme bicwe he never hia home, 

Ne darrere boghte no mr^e. 

MS. Lincoln A. I. 17, f. 140. 

(3) Moss. Dorset. 

MESELRYE. The leprosy. (A.-N.) 

And >um haddc Tyaagea of mrtchye. 

And some were lyke foulc maumelrye. 

MS. HarL 1701. f. 6B. 

MESEYSE. Trouble. St. Brandan. p. 24. 

Alle the teHc men that hy myjte fyndc, 

That povere and feble were. 

In slknctfe and in 

Hy hem br<> 5 te to-gydere there. 

MS. Trin. rw/. Oton.67. 

MESH. (1) A marsh. South. 

(2) A gap in a hedge. IfVr/. 

MESNE. Means. 

MESON. The mizen mast. Pabtgrave. 

MESPRISE. To despise, or contemn. {A.-N,) 

MESS. (1) To muddle. Var. dial. 

(2) To mess meat, to sort it in messes fur the 



table. A party of four people dining to- 
gether was called a mess, a term which is still 
retained in the army for the officers’ dinner. 
Lower parties at the lower end of a 

hall at dinner. 

(3) Truly ; indeed. Cumb. Perhaps from the 
old oath. By the mass I 

(4) To serve cattle with hay. Wett. 

(5) A gang, or company. East. 

MESSAGE. A messenger. {A.-N.) 

MESSE. (1) The mass. {A.-S.) 

(2) A messuage or tenement. 

(3) The Messiah. Sharp’s Cov. Myst. p. 96. 

MESSEL. (1) Alepcr. It is used in old plays 

as a term of contempt. 

So tpeketh the gospel of thys vrrtu 
How a metyl come to Jhciu. 

MS. Hart. 1701, f.7& 

(2) A table. Nominale MS. 

MESSENE. To dazzle the eyes, Pr. Parv. 

MES^T. A cur. ** Dame Julia's messet,” Hall’s 
Poems, 1646. Still in use. 

MESTE-DEL. The greatest part. {A.-S.) 

MESTIER. Occupation. {A.-N.) SeetheBoke 
of Curtasyc, p. 15. 

MESTORET. Needed. Riteon. 

MESURABLE. Moderate. {A.-N.) Meture, 
moderation. 

MET. (1) A bushel. Some writers say, two 
bushels. Met-pokOt a narrow bag to contain 
a met. See Carlisle on Charities, p. 298. 

(2) A limit or boundary. {Lai.) 

(3) Measured. Also, to measure. A measure 
of any kind was so called. Sec Wright’s 
Anec. Lit. pp. 106, 109. 

Pint forthl shews we hegh mesure, that es to say 
howe any thynge that has heght may be howe 
hegh it es, and this may be done In many maneres. 

MS.SU'One SI3. 

I koowe the mett welle and fyne. 

The Icnyte of a snayle. MS. Workington 10. 

(4) Dreamed. (A.-S.) 

Also ho met that a lampe so bryyt 
Hongede an heyye upoun that tre. 

Ckron. Filodun. p. 96 

METAL. Materials for roads. North. 

METE-FORME. A form or long scat used for 
sitting on at dinner-time. 

And whennehit twerde brokenewas, 

A MMre./bnw* he gatt pereas. 

And thcre-wltb he ganne hym were. 

MS. UneolnA, 1. 17, (. 106 

METEING. Dreaming. (A.-S.) 

In this time Lot the king 
In bed was Id gret meteing. 

Artheur and Jfer/ln, p. 141 

METELLES. Dreams. (A.-S.) 

In thys best ys forbode alle roanere mawmetrye, 
ydolatrye, wychecrafl, euchanlemente*,Tedynggcol 
metelire and aJie mysbylcve. MS. Bumeg^, t. 86. 

METELY. Mcasiircly ; fitly. 

Of heijte he was a meteltt mnn, 

Nouthor to greie ny to smal. 

Curtor Mundi, MS. Coll. Tftn. Cnntab. f. 115. 

METER. Fitter. {A.-S.) 

In whiche doynge ho thought poiccle 
to be usctl then force. HolCe Union, 1548. 

METERER. A poet. Drayton. 
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METE-ROD. A mensuring rod. SecWithaln, 
cd. 1608, p. 60. Mett-wand, Bccon'i Works, 
p. 5. “ Mctsvand of gold,” Davies’ Rites, 

ed. 1672, p. 159. 

METESEU Dinner-time. {A.-S.) 

METllE. (1) Courteous. (A.-S.) 

Thou mtthe aod meke as maydane for mylde. 

MS. Lincoln A. i. 17. f S31. 
Alle that mayn^ mylde and nterh 
Went hem into Naaarrth. 

Curoor Mundi,MS. Coil. Trin. Cuntab. f. 76. 

(2) Mead; meiheglin. Sec llolinshed, Hist. 
England, i- 194 ; W. Mapes, p. 350 ; Nuga: 
Pocticae, p. 10. Metheglin was anciently 
made of a great variety of materials. See a 
receipt for it in MS. Sloanc 1672, f. 127- 

(3) To choke, or breathe hardlv. Cumb. 

METHFUL. Tired; weary. 

I am meth/ul far I »Iepe, 

And I rant for Laverd me kepe. 

Ms. Cotton, f’etpat, D. yil. f. S. 

METHRIHATUM. An antidote against in- 
fection, 80 called from Mithridates, its re- 
puted inventor. 

But what brave apirlt could be content to sU in 
hU «hop, with a flapet of wood beftire him, M’lling 
Methridatum and dragons water to infected houses. 

The Knight of the Bvrfnrtft Pc^tlCt IfKlS. 

METICULOUS. Timorous. It occurs in Top- 
sell’s llistorie of Serpents, 1608, p. IIG. ; 

METRETIS. Measures. ISaber. i 

METREZA. A mistress. {I/al.) \ 

METRICIENS. Writers in verse. 

METROPOLE. A metropolis. It occurs in 
Holinshed, Conq. Ireland, p. 4. 

METTER. A measurer. North. 

MKTTES. Manners? Pleyg, llarl. MS. 

For to Tcffe hyme wykkydly 
With wrange mettee or mayrtry. 

R de ttrunne, MS. Dowei, p. 10- 

MEVE. To move. {J.-N.) 

MEVERLY, Bashful; shy; mild. North. 

MEVY. The tlinish. Browns. 

MEW. (1) Mowed. YorJriih. 

(2) To moult. Hence, to change the dress. A 
cage for moulting hawks was called a metre. 

For the better preservation of their health they 
atrowed mint and sage about them ; and for the 
speedier meuing of their feathers, they gave them 
the slough of a snake, or a tortoise out of the shell, 
or a green Usard cut in pieces. 

Atihrnft IVUtM, MS. RoitaiSoc. p. 341. 

(3) A stack of com, or hay. North, 

ME WET. Mute; dumb. {A.-N.) 

MEWS. (1) Moss. Ermoor. 

(2) Public stables. Nar. dial. 

MEWT. The dung of a hawk. It is applied to 
a dog in Du Bartas, p. 584. 

MEYND. Mixed; mingled. 

off rody colour m*^nd somdellewith rede. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. i. 6, f. 140. 
She meynd her weeping with his blood, and kissing 
all his face, 

fWhIch now became as cold as ysc) she cryde in 
wofuil case, 

Alas, what chaunce, my Pyrsmus, hath parted thee 
and mcc. Mtiing’t OrW, I.V“. 

MEY’NE The com|»any or crew. 



Whanne al wasredy.mei/n^aiid titaille, 

They bide not but wynde f»r to taille. 

MS. Digb^ 23i>. XV. Cent. 

MEYRE. A mayor. “ Prterer, a lueyre,” MS. 
Egerton 829, f. 78. 

MBYTE. Meat; dinner. 

off hym ihalle we la; alle 
At the meyte when that we bene. 

JfS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48. f. &S. 

MEZZIL-FACED. Red with pimples. Lane, 
From the old word mesel t 

MICH. To skulk, or hide secretly; to play 
truant. Tliat mite is miching in this grove,” 
Lilly, ed. 1632, sig. Aa. ix. Minsheu has, 
“ to michc, or secretly to hide hirasclfc out of 
the way, as truants doc from schoole.” It is 
still used in exactly this sense in the provinces. 
** To michc, to shrug or sneake in some cor- 
ner, and with pouting lips to shew anger, as an 
ape being beaten and grinning with his teeth,** 
Florio, p. 6. “ A/icAe, to creep softly,” MS. 
Yorksli. Gl. Micher^ derived from this verb, 
may l)c explained, a sly thief, one who steals 
things of small value, or more usually, a tru- 
ant or skulking fellow. “ iWecAer, a lytcll 
thefe, laronctauy^ Palsgrave. It occurs in 
Rom. of the Rose, 6541, where the A. N. 
original reads lierrrt, voleur. ** Theyves, 
mychers, and cut-purse,” Kennett, p. 105. 
Grose has, “ Michrrty thieves, pilferers,” as a 
Norfolk word, and it is also given in the same 
sense in MS. Lansd. 1033. “Thefes and 
mychers keyn,*’ Townelcy Myst. p. 216. “ A 
hlackberry moucher, an egregious tmant,** 
Dean Millcs’ MS. p. 180. The application of 
the word in the sense of truant is oRcn found 
in later writers, as in Shakespeare, who is 
well illustrated by the following passage, in 
the Forest of Dean to mooche Idackherrles, 
or simply to mooch, ineansto pick blackberries, 
and blackberries have thus obtained there the 
name of mooches,” Hcref. Gl. p. 69. *' Fy, 

fy, it will not bescrac us to playe the mychers,” 

■ Elyot, cd. 1559, in v. Apage, “ How like a 
fMicAer he standes, as though he had trewanted 
from honestic,” Lilly’s Mother Bombic, 1594. 

Circumforanu$y a mychcr,” Nominate MS. 
“ Mikey to idle, loiter,” Salop. Antiq. p. 505. 
It was often used as a term of contempt; 
Hollyband gives it as the translation of 
caignardy and Cotgrave has, '* Chiche-face, a 
chichifacc, micher, sncake-bill, wretched fel- 
low,” 

Another should hive spoke us two betweene. 

But, like a meacAer, hee's not to be scene, 

Hee*s runne away even In the very nick. 

MS, xvil. Cent. 

MICHE. (1) Much; great. A/icAc/, greatness. 
MycheiXy much, Reliq. Antiq. ii. 47. 

Alle themvcAetresour that traytourhad wonnene. 
To commons of thecontrr, riergye and other. 

Morte Arthure, MS, lAncolny f. 00. 

For hir ml luf Is micAe, 1 wene. 

Cwy of H'artcirk, p. 6. 

' (2) .A kind of rich fur. 

j (3) A loaf of bread. ” With-outc wyn and micAe,” 

I Reiiq. Antiq. il. 192. 
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MICHEL. Micliaelmu. Tusser, p. 19. 

MICHELWORT. EUeboros aihiu. See a lilt 
of plants in MS. Sloane 5, f. 5. 

MICH-WHAT. Much the same. North. 

MICKLE. Much ; great. North. Hence 
micilet, size, greatness. 

Owe he oujt mocuUt in the cuntr^. 

MS. OinlaS. Ff. r. 43, f. 47. 

MICKLED. Benumbed. Exmoor. 

MID. (1) Might. Somertet. 

(2) The'middle i the centre. Cumi. 

(3) With. Kjrng Alisaunder, 8.^2. 

MID- ALLEY. The nave, or middle aisle. 

MIDDEN. A dung-hill. North. Ray spells 

it midding, and tliinks it is derived from mud. 
It is also a contemptuous name for a very 
dirty woman. 3/«We«-erote, the carrion crow; 
also called a midden-daup. 

A fowler mt/ddyng of vyleyn 
Sawytt thou never in londe of peese. 

MS. Otntah. Pf . H. 38, f. 89. 
A fowler mydtfyng itawe you never nunc. 

Than a mane es wyth flesehe and bone. 

Hampnle, MS. Bowet, p. 30. 

MIDDES. The mitldle, or midst. Middes- 
parto the centre of anything. 

MIDDLE-BAND. The small piece of pliable 
leather or skin which passes through the two 
caps of a flail, joining the liand-statT and 
swingle. Var. dial. 

MIDDLE-EARTH. The world. 

Anti had uon the feyreat orchard 
That was yn alle thyt mgdtiyit erd. 

MS. Ca»tab. Pf. it. 38, f. 129. 

MIDDLE-SPEAR. The upright beam that 
takes the two leaves of a barn-door. In York- 
shire it is termed a mid-feather. 

MIDDLE-STE.AD. The threshing-floor, which 
is generally in the middle of a bam. E(ut. 

MIDDLING. Not in good health. Bore. 
Middling-sharp, tolerably well. 

MIDDLING GOSSIP. A go-between. 

MIDGE. A gnat; a very smallfly. Hence 
applietl to a dwarf, fiorth. “ A niyge, 
ttiroma,'' Noininalc MS. 

MIDGEN. The mesentery gland of a pig. 
Also termed a midgerim. 

MIDIDONE. Quickly; immediately. It is 
wrongly explained by Weber, the only glossary 
in which the word occurs. 

Gii Is ogain went ful tone. 

And al his fercD midgdtme. 

Gg (if Warteikt, p.69« 
The cherl bent his bowe tone. 

And smot a doke midldone. 

ddrthour <md Meriln, p. 1.S4, 

MIDJANS. Small pieces *, mites. Comtr. 

MIDLEG. The calf of the leg. 

MID-MORN. Nine o'clock, a. m. 

MID-OVERNONE. Three o’clock, p. m. It 
occurs in MS. Cotton. Vespa*.- D. vii. 

MIDREDE. The midrifl; ** Du^froffma, a 
mydredc.” Nominale MS. 

MIDSUMMER-DOR. The May-bug. Cambr. 

MIDSUMMER-MOON. It is Midsummer Moon 
with you, i. c. you are mad. 

MIDWARD. Towards the middle. (-Y.-S.) 



The bryght helme was crokrd downe 
Unto the mirdteat-d of hys crowne. 

MS. Ohntab. Ff. II. 38, (. 161. 
MID-WINTER. Christmas. (J..S.) 

Whas never syche nohlay In no many* tyme 
Mad in Mgduynt^ In tha Wette msfchys. 

Morte Anhuret MS. LinojlM, f. 53. 
MIE. To pound, or beat. Hence miere, a 
mortar, an instrument for breaking or pound- 
ing anything. “ Micatoriuntf a myerc,’' 
Nominale MS. See Ducange, in v. Micatanoy 
which is glossed by A. N. esmieure. 

MIFF. (1) Displeasure; ill-humour, but gene- 
rally in a slight degree. Piar. dial. 

Deal Gainsborough a lash, for pride so stiff. 

Who robs us of such pleasure for a m-Jf. 

Pettr Pindar, i. 81. 

(2) A mow, or rick. North. 

MIPF-MAFP. Nonsense. North. 

MIFFY. The devil. Glow. 

MIG. Mud. 

MIGHELL. Michael. Pal»grare. Mihill is 
very common in old wrriters. 

The sothfastencs and nothing hele, 

That thou herdest of seynt Mn^helt. 

Curwr Muntii, MS. Coll, Tritt. Cantab. (. 110. 

MIGHTFUL. Full of might ; powerful. 
MIGHTSOMNES. Power. It occurs in MS. 

Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. 

MIGHTY. Fine ; gay. Somertet. 

MIGNIARD. Tender ; delicate. {Fr.) 
MIGNON. To flatter. (Fr.) 

MIHTINGE. Power. (.-/.-S’.) 

For 1 knew noht hokc writm swa, 
to thl mlhtinfccr, Laverd, in sal I ga. 

MS. Egtrrton 614, f. 47- 
MIKELAND. Increasing. It occurs in MS. 
Cotton. Vespos D. vii. 

MIKELHEDE. Greatness j extent. (A.-S.) 
MILCE. Mercy j pity. (.-f.-S.) 

Thurch his milm was y-bore, 

And bought al that was forlorr. 

Arthmir and Merlin, p. 26. 

MILCH. White. Hamlet, ii. 2. Douce ha.s 
conftised this term with milce, Illust. ii. 238. 
MILCHY. Melted com. Comw. 

MILD. Gentle-flavoured. Var. dial. 
MILDER. To moulder ; to turn to dust. Line. 
MILDNESS. Mercy. Lydgate. 

MILE. Michael, iiihsf. Jennings has 
Michaelmas. 

MILES-ENDWAYS. Very long miles. IVetf. 
MILFOL. Merciful. Heame. 

MILGIN. A pumpkin. Noif. Pies made in 
that shape are c^led milgin-piet. 
MILK-BROTH. Gruel made with milk. East. 
MILKEE. To milk a little. Somertet. 
MILKER. A cow that gives milk. 
MILK-FORK. A forked branch of oak used 
for hanging the milk-pails on. 

MILK-LEAD. A cistern lined with lead, used 
for laying milk in. IVetf. 

M 1 LKN ESS. A dairy. Also, any white dishes 
made with milk. North. 

MILK-SELE. Amilk-pnil. " MuUralf.umylh.. 

sele.” Nominale MS. 

MILKY. Tomilk. tfilln. 
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MILL. To rob, or steal. “ Mill a ken, rob a 
house," Dekker*s Lanthornc and Candle-Light, 
ed. 1620, sig. C. ii. 

MILLARS-COATS. Brigandines. 

MILLED. Tipsy. JVeiec. 

MILLED-MO.NEY. Was 6rst coined in this 
country in 1561. It is frequently alluded to 
by our early writers. “ Fortie Mark Mil- 
sispcnees," Citye Match, 1639, p. 14. 

MILLER. The large white moth. 

MILLERAT. A gold coin worth 14t. 

MILLER’S-THUMB. The bull head, a small 
Osh. “ No bigger than a miller's thumb," a 
common simile. 

Therefore u I, who from a groom. 

No bigger than a miller'^ thumb. 

CMton-t Wm-kt. I7J4. p. ISO. 

MILLETS. A disease in the fetlocks of horses. 
Topsell, 1607.p. 431. 

MILL-EYE. The hole through which the 
grinded corn falls below. 

MILL-HOLMS. Watery places about a mill- 
dam, MS. Lansd. 1033. Millunu, Ilallamshire 
Gloss, p. 117. 

MILLON. A melon. Palsgrave. 

MILL-STONE. 7h see into a miU.stone, to 
fathom a secret. To veep miU-stones, not to 
weep at all. 

MILN. A mill. Milner, a miller. “ Assitus, 
a mylnerpyt," Nominale MS. Mglnestons, 
Reliq. Antiq. i. 81. 

And to fell in the chase of them, that many of 
them were slayne, and, namely, at smplene. In Ihe 
mrdowe fast by the towiie, were many drownyd : 
many rann towards Ihe lownet many to the 
churche, to the abbey, and els where, as they best 
myght. Arrival w/ King Kdieerd /(C, p. 30, 

MILOK. Hie mello, mellonis, Anglice, a meloun 
or mylok, MS. Bib. Reg. 12 B. i. f. 17. 

MILSFOLNESSE. Mercy. {A^S.) *' Sheu 

mylsfolnesse,** Reliq. Antiq. i. 88. 

MILT. (1) The rot in sheep. Went. 

(2) The soft roe of a fish. Yorknh, 

MILTHE. To pity ; to pardon. {A.-S.) It oc- 
curs in MS. Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. Mylt, 
made mercifuly Octovian, 249. 

MILWYN. Green fish. Lane. 

MIM. Primly silent. has 

a similar meaning. 

MIM. MAM. A bog. Berkt. 

MIMMOCKING. Puny ; weakly. Went. 

MIN. (1) The lesser. (Germ.) 

(2) Man. Used in contempt. Went. 

MINATING. Threatening. (La/.) See Hay- 
ward's t^ueen Elizalieth, p. 58. 

MINCE. To walk in an affected manner. 
“ To jump about," MS. Devon Gloss. Don't 
mince the matter, do not conceal or soften 
anything in it. 

MINCH. A nun. Mynchys, Wright’s Monastic 
Letters, p. 228. The nunnery at Littleroore 
is still c^lcd the minchery. ** This house of 
mjTJchyn,” MS. Cantab. Dd. viii, 2. 

Th«r« w«« a ntyncAtifi witMnne that abbay tho. 

The wbeche was come off heyye lynage. 

p. 110. 



MIND. (1) To remember; to observe ; to notice 
particularly. Por. diaL 

(2) To watch ; to take care of. Went. 

(3) Took in mtW, was offended. 

(4) To intend. Middleton, i. 179. 

MINDE. Remembrance, (A.-S.) 

MINDING. Recollection. Went. 

MINE, (1) To penetrate. {A.-X) 

(2) To long for. Devon. 

(3) Mien ; countenance. Shak. 

(4) Any kind of mineral. Kent. 

(5) Was formerly a familiar adjunct, sister-mine, 

brother-mine, &c. ** Mam, mother-mine, or 

mammie, as children first call their mothers," 
Plorio, p. 297. Mother of mee, Hoffman, 1631. 

MINE-EARTH. A white earth near the surface 
of the ground, a certain sign or indication of 
iron ore or iron stone. StaJJ^. 

MINEVER. The fur of the ermine mixed with 
that of the small weasel. The white stoat is 
called a min^fer in Norfolk. 

MING. (1) To mind or observe. To ming at 
one, to mention. North. To ming the 
miller’s eye out, i. e. to begin more than your 
materials suffer you to complete. 

(2) To mix or mingle. To ming bread, to knead 
it. Eant. 

Hyi so row myn^Wklle hyt mode, 

Whan the corps In anay« he hentr. 

as. HnrU 2259, f. 133. 

MINGE. To mention. Still in use. Afin^, 
Batchelor’s Orthoep. Anal. p. 138. 

MINGINATER. “ One that makes fret-work ; 
it is a rustick word used in some prat [part] 
of Yorkshire,” Ray ed. 1674, p. 33. 

MINGING. 'The same as Meeniny, q. v. 

MINGLE. (1) A contr. for mine ingie. 

(2) A mixture. Mingle-eum-por, mingle-mangle, 
a confused mixture of anything. ” A mingle 
mangle of manic matters in one booke," 
Nomcnclator, 1585, p. 5. “ Such a confused 

mingle mangle, and varietie of apish toyes in 
appairell,” Wright’s Summons for Sleepers, 
1589. Sec Florio, pp. 93, 404. 

MING-WORT. Wormwood. North. 

MINIFER-PIN. The smallest sized pin of the 
common sort. Eant. 

MINIKE. Trifling; cheating. 

MINIKIN. (1) Small ; delicate; elegant. “To 
minikin Nan," Tusscr, p. xxv. “ A minikin, 
a fine mincing lass," Kennett, MS. “ .\ 
minikin wench, a smirking lasse,” Flurio, p. 
315. Still in use in Devon. 

(2) A lute-string. It was properly the treble- 
string of a lute or fiddle. Nares’s explanation 
is wrong, and the quotations given by Mr. 
Dyce, Middleton, ii. 127i do not establish his 
definition. “ I^eute stringes called mynikins," 
Brit. Bibl. U. 407. 

MINIM. (1) The minnow. Somernet. 

(2) A kind of brown tawny colour. 

MINION. (1) A kind of gun. “ Minions all,” 
Gaulfrido and Bamardo, 1570. Bourne, In- 
ventions or Devises, 1578, mentions it as 
requiring shot three inches in diameter. 
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(2) Pleuant ; agreeable. (A-.) 

The etrauDge pagieuntee, tlie behavior of the 
lorUet# the bcauUe of the lediet* the aumptuoui 
feetta the delicate vlaaderi the inarciaU Juttee. the 
fierce turnaltg the liuUe dauncce, and the minion 
■onf'et. Httll, Henry F/. f. 06. 

MlNISH. To diminUh. 

Wherfore to abbridge hU poarerg and to minishe 
hU authoritie, they determined to bryng hyin into 
the hatred of the people, and into the disdain of the 
nobilltiee Ha/1. Henry VI. f. 81. 

MINISTERS. Minstrels. Chattcer. 

MINISTRES. Officen of justice. (A.-N.) 

MINK. To attempt; to aim at. E<ul. 

MINK-MEAT. Mixed food for fowls, &c. East. 

MINKS. A kind nf fur. (Fr.) 

MINNE. To think ; to remember. (A.-S.) 
Man, my mercy yf thou hyt mynued, 

I have the yt thewyd on many wyse, 

Sythrn the tyme that thou fyrste synned 
Ajeuste my heest in paradytea 

MS. Cantab. Ft. li. 38. f. 17- 
Tlic clowdysovyr>caste, all iyjt was lette, 

H yi myjt was more then ye my)t mynne. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. il. 38, f. 4?. 
Syr ofonethlnge I wolle you mynne. 

And bescche you for to spede. 

MS. Hart. KM, f. 88. 

MINNETS. Small pebbles, &c. Var. diai. 
Small particles of onjrtbing are called min* 
neiaoru, or minittooM. 

And allethe mynjf««/on^a of that nayle, 

That weron fyled of that oayle with the file. 

CAron. Filodun, p. 4). 

MINNIN-ON. A luncheon. Yorkth. 

MINNOK. One who affects much delicacy. Eatt. 
This is the reading of the 4to. ed. in Mids. 
Night's Dream, iii. 2. Forby considers it the 
right reading, hut the folio mimicA, an actor, 
is no doubt correct. 

MINNY. Mother. North, 

MINNYNG-DAY. The anniversary festival in 
which prayers were offered up for the souls of 
the deceased. {A.-S.) 

A solempne feste make and holde 
On hys wyvys mynnyng-day. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. li. 3B, f.844. 

MINORESSE. A mm under the rule of St. 
Clare. Chaucer. 

MINOUR. A miner; an excavator. 

Mynure they make yn hyllys holes. 

As yn the West cuntrd mi-n acke coles. 

MS. Hart. 1701, r.71. 

MINTE. (1) To intend. Also, intended. Still 
used in Lincolnshire, to endeavour. 

To bere hym dowoe he had mynte, 

In hys schylde he sye the dynte. 

MS. Cantab. F(. li. 38, f. 947 

(2) To aim ; to strike, or beat. 

Tryamowreat hym come mynte, 

Hys swerde fclle fro hym at that dynte. 

To the grownde can hyt goo I 
Then was Burionde fulle gladd, 

And that lady was sore adradd ; 

Kny-ghtys were fulle woo I 

MS. Cantab. Ft. It 38. f. 81. 
Wyth grete wrath he can mynte. 

But he fayled of hys dynte. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. II. 38, f. 189. 



(3) To reaemhle. «Sbmersff. 

M) A mite. Mm/y, mity. West, 

(5) Gold. See Brit. Bibl. ii. 521. 

(6) To invent, or feign. North. 

Mauy times pretending an indisposition of health, 
or some other minr«d excuse, to prevent her journey, 
by remaining th'tre where shee had planted her 
fancy. The Two iMntaahira Lovare, 1640, p. 60 

MINUTE. A mite. '* To a minute, accurately, 
not only as to time, but also as to knowledge,” 
Heref. Gloss, p. 67. 

MIP. A nymph. 

MIPLIN. A delicate feeder. Verb, 

MIR. A marsh, or bog. (.<^.-5.) 

MIRCI1IVOU8. Mischievous. Devon. 

MIRE-BANK. A separation. A'oi^ 

MIUEoDRUM. A bittern. “ A myrdrumnyU 
or a buture,” Ortus Vocab. North, 

MIRGURRE. Merrier; more pleasant. 

That hee had delyveryd hym oujtof hispeynne. 
And broujt hym Into a mirgurre pla«e. 

Chron. VUodttn. p. 19^ 

MIRI. Merry ; pleuant. (A.-.S.) 

Floures schewen herborjouu, 

Miri it is in feld and touo. 

.^rthour and Merlin, p. 6S. 

MIRKE. (I) To darken. PaU^rave. (2) Dark, 
Holinshed, Hist. Scot. p. 51. (3) Darkness. 
3yfthou brake ever any kyrkc. 

On day or yn nyjl, yn myrke. 

Thou artacursed, thou wovteweyl. 

MS. Hart. 1701. f. 16. 

MIRKSHUT. Twilight. Giouc. 

MIRKSOME. Dark, ^eneer. 

MIRL. To pine ; to grieve. North. 

MIRSHTY. Mischief. Somereet. 

MIRTHE. To rejoice. It occurs in MS. Cot- 
ton. Vespas. 1). vii. (A.-S.) Mirthee, tunes, 
Tristrem, p. 204. 

MIRTLE. To crumble, as ground, &C. A’or/A. 

MISAGAFT. Mistaken; misgiven. Stutex. 

MISAGREE. To disagree. {A.-N.) 

MIS-BEDEN. To injure. {A.S.) 

MISBEHOLDEN. Disobliging. A'orM. 

MIS-BEYETE. A bastard. (A..S.) 

MIS-HORNE. Ill-behaved. Chaucer. 

MIS-CALL. To abuse. North. 

MIS-CAS. Misfortune. Sec Isumbras, 784. 
Miecasuaity, an unluckv accident. East. 

MISCHEFE. (1) Misfortune. (A.-N.) It is in 
very common use for injury. To htirt, or in- 
jure, Robinson Crusoe, p. 177. Sometimes, 
to destroy, to kill. 

Kyng Ardus of Arragone 
Comerydyng to the towne, 

And sawe them fyght in fere { 

Hyt dud the kyng mekylle grefe. 

When he sawe the chyide at my*ehe/b. 

That was hym leve and dcre ! 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 11. 36, f. 77- 

(2) The devil. Somerset. 

MISCHIEF-NIGHT. May-cvc. Yorksh. 

MISCOMFORTUNB. Miiffortune. Miscomht^f 
mishap. Suffolk. 

MISCONSTER. To misconstrue. ^ 

Thcodorus. the atheist, compiayned that his 
schuners were woont, how ptainc soever hee spake. 
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tomUcn.rer him, how ri(>htc soever hee srrole. to 
wmt him. Sehoo!» ©/ Abu*r, 1579. 

MISCONTENT. To discontent. (/f.-A'-) 
MISCOUNSEL. To counsel wrongly. 
MISCREAUNTES. Infidels, (/.a/.) 
MISCREDENT. A miscreant. Dnm. 
MISCREED. Discovered ; detected ; deened i 
depreciated. Nort A. 

MISDELE. Qu. an error foi mildeU. 

When the fynd to hard drou, 

Saynl Auityn »tod wid low, 

Saynt Gregord con grnme. 

Never the lew for grame he gel, 

Sone after maaw* the Auttyn he met, 

And mytdtte mad hU mone. 

Legend, ATS. Deuce 399. 

MISDOUBT. To doubt, or suspect. 
MISEISIORE. More troubled. 

A mUeUiore man than he thou^te. 

No man ne mltte l-*eo- 

AfS. Laud. 108, f. 117. 

MISENTREAT. To treat one badly. 

MISER. A miserable person. 

Dut without any watch corneal to ilcep liao a 
mi.m- and wretch. Becon's IS'or*., p. 172. 

MISERERE. A lamentation. (M.) 
MISERICORD. A tbin-bladed dagger. 
MISERICORDE. Compassion s pity. {A.-N.) 
For here byforne ful oft In many a wyae 
Haatoweto mjfterieotde re^ceyvedme. 

RonMnee <\f the Monk, Sion College MS. 
And in lhi« wiw they acorde, 

The cause was mirerirorde. 

Gotve,; MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 102. 
MISEROUS. Miserable. Pakgrarp. 

MISERY. Constant bodily pain. Bait. 
.MISEYSETE. Diseased. Babrr. 

MISFARE. Misfortnne. {A.-S.) 

MISFEET. Ill deed i wrong. (A.-S.) 
MISFORTCNATE. Unfortunate. Paltgrape. 
MISGEE. To be doubtful. Sovth. 
MIS-GIED. Misguided. Chaucer. 
MIS-GO.NE. Gone wrong. Lydgate MS. 
MISH-MASH. A confused mass. “ A ebaos, 
a confused lump, aformelesse masse, a mish- 
mash,” Florin, p. 95. “ A confused or dis- 

ordered heape of all things together, a inUh- 
masli,” Nomenelalor, p. 362. Brockett has 
mixtv-maxtv, and mixy-maxy. 
MISHTERFULL. MisehicTous. East. 
MIS-KE.V, To be ignorant of. North. 
MISKIN. (1) A little bag -pipe. 

(2) A dunghill. Sec Mhen. 

MISKIN-FRO. A sluttish maid-servant, used 
in contempt. From Minkin (2). 

MISUEST. To molest. Car. dial. 

MISLIKE. To dislike. Mutiken, to disap- 
point. Yorknh. 

MISLIKING. Indignation. PaUgrave. 
MISLIN-BUSH. The mistletoe. Eant. 
MISLIPPEN. To disappoint. North. 
MISMANNERED. Unbecoming. Cumh. 
MIS-MOVE. To tearc ; to trouble. North. 
MISNARE. To incommode. Cumb. 
.MISPROUD. Arrogant, ,3 Henry VI. ii. 6. 
MISS. Wicked; wrong. 

MISSAKE. To renmm.e or fnrs.il.i'. 



MIS-S.VTK. Misbecame. Chaucer. 

MISSAY. To revile, or abuse. (A.-S.) 

Also thsl sal ilkone olhyr werys. 

And mama, and aclandcr Godd Almyghly. 

Hnmpb/c, JfS. Howe., p 241. 

MISSEL. A cow-house. Yorknh. 

MISSELDEN. Mistletoe. “ .An eater of mis- 
seldcn,” Elyot in v. Turdut. Tusser has 
muttct p. 79. 

MISSENS. Anything missing. North. 

MISSET. 

Hce would supply the place well enough of a aer- 
*lle uaher, with an affected grace to carry her ruienl, 
open her pue. 

The Two Laneoehire Lovere, 1640, p. 21. 

MISSOMER. Midsummer. H'ent. 

AC Mtenmer on an nyght. 

The moncichanefullc bright. 

MS. Uncoln A. i. 17, f. I'M. 

MISTAKE. To transgress; totakeaw-ay wroiig- 
fullv or by mistake. 

MISTECH. A bad habit. North. 

MISTER. (1) Kind; species; trade; occupa- 
tion ; manner of life. Hence m«- 

fery, an art or trade, a company or guild of 
traders. 

(2) Need ; necessity. 

Kyng Ardus »eydc then, 

Y have myttur of ioohe a man, 

Ood hath hym hedurbroghll 

FuilewL-lIc y ambe*gonp, 

Y irowc God hath me «ent wonc, 

That ahalic Morada* bryng tonoght ! 

US. Qtntah. Ff. H. .18. f. 79 
Seynt Jhonoe commaunded hya aumcncrc 
To tyve hym outlier ayxe, for he had mytere. 

M.S. Harl. 1701. f. 46 

MISTIHEDE. Darkness. Chaucer. 

MIS-TREE. Dim-sighted. Beron. 

M ISTRESS. (1 ) AVife. Car. dial. 

(2) The jack at bowls. " The mistris or block 
at Imwlcs.” Florio, p. 279. 

MISTRY. To deceive. Devon. Amislryman, 
a very deceitful fellow. 

MISTURE. Misfortune. 

Don& fide, it if a great mittuce that we have not 
men awincaa well aa bea»t«, for then we nhould have 
porke that hath no more bonet than a pudding, and 
a tide of bacon that you might lay under your head 
in atead of a bolater. Saeh’t Pierce Penniletoe, ljt»2. 

-MISWENT. Gone wrongly. (A.-S.) 

But felle alle hoot to hire auente. 

And ihuathe whel !i allemwifen/. 

CowePf MS. Soc. dCntiq. 1.34, f. 55. 

MISWONTED. Tender. North. 

MISWROL'GHT. Done amiss. 

Schryfle of the bywhop the ljuly hesught. 

I have grevyd my God in worde and dede : 

The byachop aeydd, Thou haate myiwroght 
Ageyne thy God In forme of brede. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 38. f. 47. 

MIT. To commit. South. 

MITAINE. A glove. Tlic term was 

not restricted to gloves without fingers. Ray 
inserts mittens in bis list of South and East 
Country Words, with the following explana- 
tion, '• gloves made of linnen or woollen, 
whether knit or stitched : sometimes also they 
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call io gloves made of leather without fingers.” 
“ Meticus, a meteync," Nominale .MS. 

Take the porter thi itaffb to halde. 

And tht m^tenn alio. 

US. Ointab. Ff. t. 40, f. 52. 

MITE. A small worm. (^^.-5.) 

MITII. Might. Still in use. Afi/thy, mighty, 
Archeologia, xxx. 365. 

MITIIE. To conceal ; to hitle. (/f.-S.) 

MITIIER. To muffle up; to smother; to en- 
cumber. Northampt. Hence, occasionally, 
to perplex. 

MITHERS. To be in the mithers, Le. quite in- 
toxicated. Line. 

MITS. (1) Even. (2) Mittens. Par. dial. 

MITTING. Darling. A terra of endearment. 
Sec Chester Plays, i. 124. 

MIVER. A mortar. Somer/iet. 

MIVEYS. Marbles. Var. dial. 

MIX. (1) To clean out. Uesf. 

(2) Wretch. Hence mired, vile, bad. 

MIXEN. A dunghill. Kay says, “ I find that 
this word is of general use all over England.” 
The raixen cart, Mirr. Mag. p. 89. “ A dung» 

hill, a raizen,” Stauihurst, p. 11. Grose has 
MixhiU. Still in use. 

MIX-PLENTOX. The herb less-morel. 

MIXTELYX. Rye and wheat ground together, 
of which the inferior brown bread was made. 
Sec the Archaeologia, xxv. 425. Sec il/osh'n. 

MIXTIOX. A mixture. Palugrare. 

MIZ-M.VZE. Confusion. Also as Maxe^ q. v. 

MIZZICK. A Imggy place. !<orth. 

MIZZLE. (1) To rain softly, Var.dial. 

(2) To go ; to run ; to sneak ofif ; to succumb, or 
yield. Sometimes, to get tipsy. 

Then their bodie« being tatUficij, and Ihelrheades 
prettily miz^aled with wine, they walke abroad fora 
time, or el> confetre with their ramiliart. 

Stubt’ Anatomie o/Abutts, 1595, p. 57. 

MIZZY. A quagmire. North. 

MO. (1) To make. Perceval, 1900. 

(2) More. Adv. andadj. 

To them I wyiheevrn thus, and tonomn. 

That as they have hyi judgement and hyt yearet. 
Even so 1 would they had hysfayre iongearca. 

Old Ballad, BibL Sue. Aniiq. 
Sexty knypes and 5it mo, 

And also fcleUdys ther.to, 

Hastely to the queue Ihcl come. 

And In therarmyi thei hyrname. 

And broujt hyre to bed In haste. 

And kepyd hyre both feyre and faale. 

US. A*hmol 0 6 l, XV. Cent. 
A1 fort our Dright teyd ho, 

So thal bileved ever nso. 

ArtHour and Uertin, p. 85. 

MOAK. Hazy ; dark. Line. 

MOAM. Mellow. North. 

MOANT. Might not. Yorkth. 

MOATS. To plav the moats, i. e. to be angry. 

MOB. (1) To scoid. Suffolk. 

(2) To dress awkwardly. Yorkth. ** Mobb'd 
up, dresst in a coarse clownish manner,” 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. This is, perhaps, 
connected with mohUd in Hamlet, ii. 2. 

MOB-CAP. A cap tying under a woman's chin 



by an excessively broad band, generally maiU 
of the same material as the cap itself. 

MOBILE. The mob. {Lat.) 

MOBLES. Goods ; moveables. (yf.~N.) 

T o rayiiystre my moblea, fore mede of my saulr, 

To mendynnantes and roysese in myK'hcfe fallene. 

Maria .irthure, US. Lincoln, f. 64JL 

MOCCINIGO. A small Venetian coin, worth 
almut ninepenee. 

MOCHA. A term applied to a cat of a black 
colour intermixed with brown. Prom the 
mocha pebble. Eatt. 

MOCHE. Great. (A..S.) 

She iedde hym to a moohr felde. 

So grete one never he beheldc. 

US. HaH. 1701, t . », 
When he was armed on astede, 

He was a mykelle man of brede 
And also moche man of myght. 

US. Qxntab. Ff. U. 38, f. 7b*. 
In Parysa mnnyth the oost lay. 

For they had takyn a day 

With the .^wdon, morA# of myghte. 

US. Ointab. Ff. U. .38, f. 87. 

MOCK. (1) Ground fruit. Devon, 

(2) To mock the ( hureh, not to marry after the 
banns have been published. 

(3) A root or stump; a lai^e stick; a tuft of 
sedge. Dortet. 

(4) The poraage. 

MOCKADO. A kind of woollen stuff, made in 
imitation of velvet, and sometimes called 
mock-vclvet. 

My dream of being naked and my skyn all over- 
wrowght with work like someklndcof tuft mockado, 
with crosses blew snd red. />. Drt'a Dinru. p. 8. 

MOCKAGE. Mocking. See Collier’s Old Bal- 
lads, p. 48 ; Harrison, p. 235. 

MOCKBEGGAR. ” A bug-bearc, a scarcrow, 
a mockbegger, a toy to mocke an ape,” Florio, 
p. 58. Mockc-clowne, ibid. p. 253. Forby 
has mock-bcggar-hall, a bouse looking well 
outside, but liaving a i>onr interior. There is 
a house so called at Claydon. 

MOCKET. A napkin. Cotgrave, in v. Kmba^ 
veftS. Mocketer, ib. in v. Haverette. 

For eyen and nose thene<lethe a moAorfour. 

* Idfdgai^a Minor Paenta, p. 30. 

MOCKET-HEAD. See ^ncony. 

MOCKS. Trifles. Somertet. 

MOCK-SHADOW. Twilight. Here/. Blount 
has moek-$hade, p. 180, ed. 1C81. 

MODDER. “ Lasse, giric, modder,” Cotgrave, 
in V. Putre. Sec Mauther. 

MODE. (1) Anger; passion. (-^-5’.) 

To tumeaweye from hem, Fadyr, thy modt, 

But whether oat evyi be juldcforgode. 

MS. Hart. 1701, f. 8t. 

(2) Mind. Perceval, 589, 1327, 1695. 

MODER. To regulate, especially the temper or 
disposition. ** I motler or temper myselfc 
whan I am provoked to any passyon,” Pals- 
grave. Modyr, Ord. and Reg. p. 61. 

MODERN. Trivial. Shak. 

MODER-NAKED. Quite naked. 

Sey that I bydde hem by redy, byMhop and alle, 
Tovfnorwt or the n.ydiUy alle modrr-nakad. 

MS.Catt.Calig.K. U. f. US. 
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MODGE. To cruib, or bruise. Warw. 

MODI. Brave ; high-ounded. 

Hof on Ich hvrde Mie, 

Fut Modl mon and proud. MS. Digbtf 86, t. 165. 

MODIR. Mother. (J.-S.) 

MOFPLE. To do anything badly or ineflfectu- 
ally. / ar. dial. 

MOO. (1) To move away. IVetf. 

(2) To enjoy one's self in a quiet easy comfort- 
able manner. 

Wit hung her Idob, ev'n Humour eectn'd to mourn, 
And fuUenly sat mo^n^o'er his um. 

CuUitu’ MifCtUanUtf 1769, p. 129 

MOGGHETI8. The paunch. 

MOGHTYS. Moths. 

The moghti/a that thy clothes ete. 

MS, Otntab. Ff. It 38, f. 16. 

MOG-SHADE. The shadow of trees. 

MOGWED. Mugwort. See an early list of 
plants in MS. Sloane 5, f. 2. 

MOIDER. To distract, or bewilder. Also, to 
labour very bard. North. 

MOIL. (1) To become dirty. Jl'egl. 

(2) To toil or lalwur very hard. Generally 
coupled with toil See Forby, ii. 218. 

1 hath bin told, bm told, in proverbs old, 

That soutdiares sutTcr both hunger and cold, 

That sinildiarea suflbr both hunger and cold; 

And this sing w«, and thU slug we. 

We live by spoyle, by spoyle, we mople and toyle ; 

Thus Snach and Catch doth keepe a coyle ! 

And thus live we. and thus Hve we. 

By snatchin a catebin thua live we. 

Mariagt tViU amd fVisdome, 1579. 

(3) A mule. Still in a»e. 

I geve to everyche of the cheefeat men of lawe a 
mo^U to bryoge hym to hell, and two right handes 
to helpe himacife withall to take money of bothe 
partlea. The of the Detill, n. d. 

They drewc owt of dromondariea dy verse lordcs, 
Ma^Uez mylke whitte, and roervalllous beatex. 

Morte ^rthure, MS, lAneoin, f. 77. 

y4) A sort of high shoe. 

MOILY. Having no boms. Norih, 

MOINE. A dunghill. Berks. 

MOISE. (1) To mend; to improve. East. 

(2) A kind of pancake. 

(3) Cider. See Apple-moise. 

MOISON. Harvest ; growth. {A.-N.) 

MOIST. (1) New, applied to liquors. 

(2) Warm and moist were the appropriate 
terms in the time of Shakespeare for what we 
ahould DOW call an aired and a damp shirt. 
See Winter’s Specimen of a Commentary on 
Shakespeare, 1794, p. 82; and the French 
Schoole Maister, 1631, p. 39. 

(2) To moisten, ^merset. 

MOITHERED. Tired out. Glouc. 

MOKE. (1) The mesh of a net. South, Hence 
applied to any wicker-work. 

(2) ** 7’insa, a moke," Nominale MS. 

MOKERAD. A deceiver. (d.-A'.) 

Avsryc«, ryche and harde, 

Ys a thefe, a mokerad, MS, Harl, lyoi, f.41. 

MOKY. Misty. Unc, 

MOLD. (1) Earth; ground. It is constantly 
applied to the ground in works of art. See 
Degrevant, 1039. 



(2) Hermodactili. See a list of plants in MS. 
Sloane 5, f. 5. 

(3) A model used as a guide by masons when 
doing ornamental work. 

(4) To disarrange ; to crumple. North, 

(5) The suture of the skull. Left unexplained 
in Archteologia, xxx. 410. 

(6) Form ; fashion ; appearance. 

MOLDALR. Spiced or mulled ale, 

MOLD-BOARD-CLOUTS. Plates of iron which 

protect the mold-I>oard, or projecting side, of 
the plough, from the wear and tear of the 
earth and stones it meets with. 

MOLDEN. A mole, iraric. 

MOLD-STONE. The jamb of a window. 

MOLDWARP- A mole. Also pronounced 
moodi%tort. it is still in use, and means some- 
times the mole-hill. 

Tak a moldufutppe, and aethe it wcic in wax. and 
wryng it thorowea clathe, and do it in boyates. 

MS. Line. Med. f. 906. 
That king Henry was the moldwarpe, cursed of 
Goddes owne mouth, and that they thre were the 
dragon, the lion, and the wolffe, wbiche shoulda 
devtde this realme betwene theim. 

Hair* Gnt'.n, 1548. Hen. IK. f.90. 
And for to set us hereon more agog, 

A prophet came (a vengeance take them all) 
Affirming Henry to be Gogmagog, 

Whom lierlin doth a modd-warpe ever call. 
Accurst of God, that mutt be brought in thrall 
By a wotfe, a dragon, and a lion strong, 

Which slioulil divide his kingdomc them among. 

Thaer, qufded in to Henry J F. 

MOLE. (1) Form. Topsell's Beasts, p. 194. 

(2) A stain in linen cloth, spelt muy/e in Urry’s 
MS. additions to Ray in Bodleian library. 

spotted, stained. ^.-A'.) 

(3) To speak. ** Moles to bir mildly," Morte 
Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. 85. 

(4) To destroy moles. Norih. 

MOLEDAY. A day of ImriaL West. 

MOLEINE. Scabs ; swellings ; cracks. 

MOLE-SHAG. A caterpillar. GUmc. 

MOLESTIE. Trouble. (^.-A^) 

MOLHERN. A female heron, ff'anr. 

MOLKIT. An ctfeminate boy. West. 

MOLL. (1) A measure of wood containiug one 

cubic metre. {A.-N.) 

(2) A whore. An old cant term. 

(3) The familiar name of Mary. 

MOLL-ANDREW. A meiry-Andrew. South. 

MOLLART. A maulkin, q. V. Lane. 

MOLLED. Mouldy? 

Thy drynkea sowren thy mollpd mete, 

W'here with the feble tnyghte wcl fare. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 11. 38, f. 16. 

MOLLEWELLE. The sea-calf. This term oc- 
curs in the Nominale MS. xv. Cent. 

MOLLICRUSH. To beat severely. West, 

MOLLIFY. To sooth, rar. dial. 

MOLL-WaSHBR. The water-wagtail. South. 

MOLLYCODDLE. An effeminate person, a 
term of contempt. Var. dial. 

MOLLY PEART. Frisky; Uvely. Oxon. 

MOLOUR. A grinding-stone. 

MOLT. To perspire. East. Possibly con- 
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nected with molten melted. A very hot day 
ia often termed a meliing day» Molt-watcr, 
clear perspiration. 

MOLTER. The toll to the miller for grinding 
corn. North. 

MOLTLING. The same as /tngle-berry^ q. v. 
MOM. A mum, or soft sound. {A.-S.) 
MOMBLEMENT. Confusion ; disorder. Bm/. 
MOME. (1) Soft ; smooth. North. 

(2) A blockhead. *' A gull, a ninny, a mome, a 
sot,’’ Florio, p. 81. 

Words sr« but wind, but blowos come home, 

A stout tongu’d lawyer's but a mome. 

Songi, 1011, p. 105. 

(3) An aunt. Nomlnale MS. 

MOMELLYNGE. Mumbling. (.-/.-S.) 

These makes hippyage, homerynge, , 

Of medics mom€Uifng«. 

MS. lAneoln A. I. 1?. f. 9U6. 
MOMENTANY, Lasting for a moment. It 
occurs in Comwallyea' Essayes, 1632, e. 5. 
MOMMERED. Worried. Oxon. 

MOMMICK. (1) A scarecrow. Somertet. 

(2) To cut anything awkwardly. South. 
MON-AM Y. A dish composed chiefly of cream, 
curds, and butter. {A-.N.) 

MONANDAY. Monday. He$tm. {A.^S.) 
MONCE. Mischance. Yorkah. 

MONCIIELKT. A dish in old cookery de- 
scribed in the Forme of Cury, p. 17. 
MONCORN. “ Beere come, barley bygge, or 
moncome,*’ Hutoet, 1552. 

MONE. Many. Still in use. 

or Frawnco he mad him anon regent, 

And wedld Kateren In his present ; 

Into Engload anon he went, 

And cround our queue in ryal aray. 

Of quen Kateryn our kyng was borne, 

Tosave our ryji that was fore-lorue, 

Oure fader* in Frowns had won befome, 

Thai ban hit hold moni a day. 

MS.IioueeMM, f. 29. 

(2) Money. 

Forthe ihel went alle thrt 
To pay the sebeperde his monr. 

MS. Omtab. Ff. r.48, f.53. 
MONE. (1) To advise ; to explain ; to tell ; to 
relate ; to admonish. Also a substantive, 
mind, opinion. {A.~S.) 

What may this mcne, quod these mene; 
iitmt It us mare. MS. Lincoln A. I. 17, f> 233. 
Dy a tale y shal jou mtme. 

That fyl betwyx the fadyr and the sooe. 

Jlf3. Harl. 1701, f. 8. 

t2) Must. MS. Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. 

A-lake for low mey leyfe ys lome. 

Yn betlure balys here mone 1 be. 

Fore one of the t^teyst that ever was borne, 
With-yowtync speyre hat woodyd me. 

Mannerc and HouccMd Btpanfc V Kngland, p. 620. 

(3) A month. 

And so blfelle upon a day. 

And that was in the mofis of Uay. 

Goieer, MS. Soc. AnHq. 134, f. 51. 
MONEKENE. Monkish. Hearne. 
MONELICII. Meanly. {A.-N.) Explained 
nwnayUw in Rob. Glouc. p. 647. 
MONB-PINS. Teeth. “Thy mone-pynnes 
bene lyche old yvory,” Lydgate's Minor 



Poems, p. 30. hfompyrn, Towneley Myst. 
p. 89. Still in occasional use. 

MONESTE. To admonish. {A.^N.) 

MONEY. Silver. North. 

MONEY-MAKERS. Counterfeiters of coin. 

MONEY-SPIDER. The aranea rcentca. It 
is likewise called a money-spinner. 

MONGE. To eat ; to munch. Wett. 

MONGER. A merchant, or trader. Now only 
used in composition. Also, a small kind of 
merchant vessel. From this latter meaning, 
which is given by Blount, may be derived 
monkry, explained by an uneducated man “ a 
barge wot’s covered over." 

MONIAL. (I) A mulLion. “ Posies or mony- 
clles," Hall, Henry VIII. f. 73. 

(2) A nun. Archieologia, zxii. 280. 

MONIOURS. Coiners. {A.^N.) 

MONISH. To admonish. A/ont/ion, admout- 
tion, Davies, ed. 1672, p. 107. “Thewordcs 
of monUithone of oure Lord Jbesu Crist," MS. 
Ashmole 59, f. 67. 

MONK S-CLOTH. A kind of worsted, 

MONMOUTH-CAP. A kind of flat cap formerly 
worn by the common people. 

MONNYLICIIE. Manly. Kyng Alis. 3569. 

MONRADE. Homage. {A.-S) 

WhuMbuyth sny thyng, 

Hit if hytant hytofipryng 
Adam hungry com me to,— 

Mtmradc dude y him roe do. 

For on appel kh jef hym. 

He if myn ant al hyt kun. 

Harrowing of ffW/, p. 19. 

MONSLA3T. Murder; manslaughter. 

The lyn of fodomi to heven 
Hit cryecn on God Almyjt ; 

And montta^t with a rewful Steven 
Hit afkys vengani day and ny^t. 

Audelaif'c Poem$, p. t. 

MONSOPE. The herb orobus. 

MON SIRE. (1) To exhibit ; to show. (A.~N.) 

(2) A pattern. Chaucer. 

MONTANTO. An old fencing term. 

MONTEM. An annual custom at Eton, fully 
described by Brand, i. 237. An account of 
the procession ad montem occurs in MS. 
Sloane 4839, f. 85. 

MONTENANCE. Amount j extent. 

And ilk a oyghte take the montenanee of a Ache, 
and do it In thyne eghne byfore thou laye the 
doune, and it salle mend the. 

MB. Uncoln Med. f. 288. 
They had not ridden but a while. 

Not the mownfenonce of a mile, 

But they met with a glaunt, 

With a full fory scmblant. 

Beoee of Hamtoun, n*d. 

MONTERO. “ A montero, or close hood where- 
with travellers preserve their faces and heads 
from frost-biting, and weather-beating in win- 
ter,” Cotgravc. 

MONTETH. A kind of vessel used for cooling 
wine-glasses in. 

MONTHLY. Madly. Middleton, ii. 552. 

MONTHLY-NURSE. A nurse who attends the 
month of a woman's confinement. 
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MONTH-MIN'DS. Monthly remcnihrances of j 
the departed. ] 

And that no month-mintti or yearly commemr. 
rations of the dc»d. nor any oilier lupctili ioui 
ceremonieSi be observed or used. 

GriNtkifM ftemoO-e, p. I3fi. 

MONTH’S-MISD. To have a mouth's mind, 
i. e. a strong inclination. A common phrase 
in our early daamatista, and still in use. 

MONTURE. A riding or saddle horse. .\ 
French word used by Spenser. It may have 
also some reference to the I.atin word oacen- 
aorium, Englished by ManndevUe as mountour, 
and explained by Ducange to he " quo quis 
in equum aacendit, tollitur,” Glossarium, ed. 
1772, i.405. 

»100. (1) To low aa a cow. North. 

(2) To mock. Paltgmve. (Tempest, ii. 2.) 

MOOD. (1) A sweetbread. Devon. 

(2) The mother of vinegar. Somerset. 

(3) Crowded; crammed. Yorksh. 

MOOD EE. To fold up. North. 

MOODY. Angry. “Mody angerfull, ireux, 
altayneusr,’’ Palsgrave. 

MOODY-HEARTED. Melancholy. lYest. 

MOOIL. Mould, or earth. Yorksh. 

MOOL. To nimplc ; to disorder. North. 

MOON. (1) To level at the moon, to cast beyond 
the moon, to be very ambitious, to calculate 
deeply, to make an extravagant conjecture. 

(2) Moan ; grief. Also, to moan. 

For thy lovehym to •chrndc 
Wyth lytulle nwon. 

.V. Con/fj6. Ff. II 3fl, f. U5. 
Then were y ichentc, whut ihall y doo, 

I have no man to moone me too 

JUS. Otntab, Ff. 11. 38, f I 7 I. 

(3) Wicked creature ? 

lie sende up for the lady Boone, 

And forth iche cam, that olde mtsonp. 

Gotc 0 r, .'^S.Snc. Antiq. 134. f. 49. 

MOON-CALF. “ A moonccalfe, a bard swelling 
or ihapelcssc pcecc of flesh in the wombe, 
which makes women l>elecvc they are with 
child when they are not,*’ Cotgrave. The 
term was often applied to a monster, ora fool. 
In Somerset, a cry ing child is so called. 

MOONER. A kind of dog, mentioned in Top- 
sell’s Beasts, 1607, p. 175. 

MOONGE. The bellowing of cattle. Cumb. 

MOONLIGHT-FLITTING. The same as Lon- 
don-JJiffing, q. v. 

MOONLING. A fool ; a lunatic. 

MOON-MEN. Thieves; robbers. 

MOON-SHINE. (1) An illusive shadow. 

2) A dish composed partly of eggs. 

3) Smuggled or illicit spirits. South. 

MOOR. (1) To void blood. Yorksh. 

(2) A heath, coinmou, or waste land. In 
Suffolk, any uninclosed ground. 

(3) A bailiff of a farm. North. 

MOOR-COOT. A moor-hen. Somernet. 

MOOR-GOLLOP. A sudden squall across the 

moors. Devon. 

MOORISH. Wishing for more. South. 

MOOR-MASTEK. Thesamets namia»ter,q.v. 

MOOR-PALM. The flower of the dock. 



MOOR-POOT. A young moorgamc. Meta- 
phorically, »n ignorant fellow. North. 

MOORS. Turnips. Devon. 

MOOR-STONE. A kind of granite found on 
the moors. Devon. It is fully described in 
Brome’s Travels, ed. 1700, p. 242. 

,MOOSLE. To muzrle. Somertei. 

MOOT. (1) To discuss a point of law in an Inn 
of Court. Hence, contention. 

The rollyng fordothe croppe and rote, 

And ry)t of tho that wulde the more. 

MS. Hnrl. 1701. f. 65. 

(2) The stump of a tree. Wett. 

(3) A note on a horn. {A.-N.) 

MOOT-END. The backside. South. 

MOOT-HALL. The hall of assembly. {A.-S.) 

A town-hall is still so called in the North of 
England. 

MOOTING-AXE. A grubbing-axc. Wett. 

.VIOOYSEN. To wonder. Yorkth. 

MOOZLES. A stupid sloven. Line. 

MOP. (1) To drink greedily. Var. dial. 

(2) A meeting or fair where servants are hired. 
Went. 

(3; The young whiting. The young of any 
animal was so called, and the term was even 
applied to a girl. 

(4) A tuft of grass. Wett. 

(3) To rnutfle up. See Mob. 

(6) A grimace, or contemptuous grin. 

(7) A fool. See Sevyn Sages, 1414. Mopptt. 
Depos. Rich. II. p. 24. A doll was so called. 

(8) AH mt^t and brooma, half-seas over, in- 
toxicated. In themopn, sulky. 

(9) A napkin. Glouc. 

(10) To fidget about. North. 

MOPAN-HEEDY. Hide-and-seek. Devon. 

^lOP-EYED. Short-sighted. See the Muses 

Looking Glass, 1643. p. 58. 

MOPO. A nickname given by Chcltle, in his 
Kind-harts Dreamc, 1502, to some liallad ven- 
der of the sixteenth ccntiirj'. Who he was, 
does not appear to be known. 

MOPPER, A muffler. Somertet. 

MOPPET. A term of endeannent to a young 
girl. See Mop (3). 

MOPPIL. A blunder; a mistake. Yorksh. 

MOPSEY. A slovenly untidy woman. Also 
the same as Moppet, q. v. 

MOPSICAL. Low-spirited. Suffolk. 

MOPT. Deceived ; fooled. Devon. 

MOR. A mayor. Ileame. 

MORAL. (1) Model; likeness, far. dial. 

(2) Meaning. Much ado about Nothing, iii. 4. 

MORCUOP. The herb pimpernell. 

MOUDYDY. Morrowtide ; early part of tlic 
morning. {A.-S.) 

Thia WAS In the mordj/dy after that that tonne 
thonc bry^t. C%rr>A. VUodun. p. H9. 

MORE. (1) A root. West. Moredc, rooted up, 
Rob. Glouc. p. 499. 

In our tv ('•tern language tquat U a bruise, ami a 
route we call a 

Wilti, Sec. MS. p. l?7 

(2) Greater. King John, ii. 1. 

(3) A hill. North 
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(■I) Delay. (lAt-) 

That gan to hem clcrty ccriifye, 

WlthoutemoTtf, the chiIdU dwcllyoge place. 

Lifdgote, MS. Sttc. 134. f. 24. 

<'}) To increase. See Lydgate, p. 243. 

MORE-HERBYW. The herb dcvilVbit. 

MOREL. (1) The wood night-shade. 

Tak moreole*, and the rute of cverferne that watca 
on theake, and stamp it weic, and temper it with 
mylk, and anoyntc the icabbea iherwiih. 

MS. Line. M^. (. 205. 

(2) The morris, (^r.) 

That can set hU thr^ along In a row. 

And that Uflppeny morrt.H I trow. 

Apollo Shroring, 1627» p. 49. 

(3) A name for a horse, properly a dark -coloured 
one. See Towttcley Myst. p. 9. 

Have gode, now, my gode morrl. 

On many a Hour thou haat aerved me wcl. 

MS. Auhmolt 3.1, f. 49. 

(4) A fungus. North. 

MOREN. The moruiug. 

MOREOVER. Moreover than that^ besides, 
over and above that. Ea*t. 

MORE-SACKS-TO-THE-MILL. A ver) rough 
game, roeniioned in Dean Milles* MS. p. ISO. 

MORE-SMEUKWORT. The herb mercury. 

MOKEYNB. A murrain. 

Yn Homo fyl a grete morryno, 

A pestilent of men, a venjaonce to p)*ne. 

MS. Harl. J701. f. 10. 

MORFOND. A disease in a horse oceasioned 
by its taking cold. 

MORGAN. Tares in com. Souii. 

MORGIVE. A marriage gift. {ji.-S.) 

MORGLAY. A sword. Beves of Ilaropton 
had a celebrated sword so termed, and hence 
the name. It is alluded to in the Worke for 
Cullers, 4to. Lend. 1615. “A trusty morglay 
in a rasty sheath," Cleavcland Revived, 1660, 
p. 15. Sec also Greene’s Works, ii. 131. 

MORGLE. To maul ; to l>eat. Redt. 

MORIEN. A blackamoor; a negro. 

MORIGEROUS. Dutiful; obedient. This 
word is not of very usual ocenrrenee. 

But they would honor bis wife as the princesae of 
the world, and be n*migeroH* to him as the com- 
mander of their aoulct. HUtorp <if PatUnt CrM, p. 6. 

The resigned will of a tnorigmu* patient makca 
that cure easle, which to a perverse patient would 
become deaperate. 

BrathttmiPe Arcadian Princeue, US3S, i. 247* 

MORINS. Dead. 

MORION. A conical •kull-cap, with a ritn 
round it. 

To Diprant my small coat of mail, the piece of 
plate which my Lotd the Prince gave me, called 
breast-pUte, the pance which bclon^^od to my lord 
tny father, whom God pardon, my houscll, and my 
Iron morion. Tftt. Vettui. p. 189, 

MORISCO. See Morrit^dance. 

MORKIN. A beast, the produce of an abortive 
birth. According to some, one that dies by 
ditcase or accident. 

MORK-SHRIEK. A mockery. Eeut. 

MOREATION. A large quantity. Yorkeh. 

MORLING. The wool taken off the skin of a 
dead sheep, lilount. 

IT. 



MORMAL. A cancer, or gangrene. ** Luxiria 

• ys a lyther mormale/' MS. Cantab. Ff« i. 6, 
XV. Cent. CompareTyrwhitt, iv. 157. 

MORME. The short point at the end of a spear 
to prevent injury. 

MORMERACYONE. Murmur. Arch, xxi, 66. 

MORMO. A spectre. 

One would think by this play the devils were 
mere momot and bugbMfs, fit only to fright children 
and fools. 

CoHiRi^t Short Vietc of the EngUah Stages IG90, p. 192. 

MORN-DRINK. Morning draught. 

The bore curoe fro the see, 

Hys momc-drynkc he bad tan. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38. f. 65. 

MORNIFLE. ** Momyfle a maner of play, 
Palsgrave. 

MOROSOPIl. A learned fool. (Cr.) 

MORPllEW. A leprous eruption on the face. 
“ A morpheu or staynyng of the ekynne," 
Elyot, in v. Alpho9,cA. 1559. 

MORPION. A kind of louse. (fV.) 

MORRIS. See Five-penny^.ytorrit. 

MORRIS-DANCE. A very ancient dance, in 
which the performers were accustomed to lie 
dressed in grotesque costume, with bells, Ac. 
The dance is still common in many parts of 
the country. In Oxfordshire, a few ribands 
generally constitute the sole addition to the 
ordinary costume. The following curious 
notice is taken from the original accounts of 
St. Giles’, Cripplcgate, 1571, preserved in 
MS. Addit. 12222, f. 5, — “ Item, paide in 
charges by the appointment of the parisshiun- 
ers, for the settinge forth of a gyaunt moires 
daunsers with vj. calyvcrs, and Uj. buies on 
horsback, to go in the watclic l>efoore the 
Lorde Maiore uppon Midsomer even, as may 
appere by particulcrs for the fumishingc of 
the same, vj. IL ix. t. ix. d.*' 

In Fleet itrete then I heard a thoote t 
I putt of my halt, ami 1 made no ataye. 

And when I came unto (he rowte. 

Good Lord ! 1 heard a taber playe. 

For ao, God inve mee ! a mony»’dauHcr. 

Oh ther waa aitort alone for moe, 

To aec the hobby-hnrar how he did praunce 
Among the singling company. 

I ptoffer’d them money for (heir coata. 

But my conscience had remorse. 

For my father had no oatca. 

And 1 must have had the hobble hone. 

MS. Harl. 3910, xvil. Cent. 

MORRIS-PIKE. A Urge pike. It is translated 
by pit^que in Palsgrave. 

The Frenchemeo with quarellea, morirpikec, 
slyngea, and other eDgynea, b^an to aasaut the 
wallet. HaU, Henry F/. f. 73. 

The fourth ihllde blewe. betokenyng the asMulte, 
with such wepons Che capitaio of the castle shel 
occuplc, that Is Morriec p»k<*» tworde, target, the 
poynt and edge abated. Hall, Henry VIII. f. 133. 

MORT. (1) A great quantity. For. dial. 

lie gave her a mart of good things at the same 
time, and bid her wear them in remembrance of her 
good friend, my lady, his mother. Pamela. 

(2) Death. Northumb. It occurs in Reliq. 
Antiq. i. 27. The notes formerly blown on 

36 
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the horn at the death of the deer was called 
the mort. 

(3) A female. A cant term. “ A doxie, morte,** 
Cotgrave in v. Hfli*treue. 

(1) liog’s-lard. Devon. 

MORTACIOUS. Mortal ; very. North. 

MORTAGON. Herba martina. Arch. xxx. 410. 

MORTAISE. To give land in mortmain. 

MORTAL. Verj'; great, rar.dial. 

MORTALNESS. Mortality. PaUtgnxve. 

MORTAR. A kind of wax-candle. “ Morter 

of wax,” Ord. and Reg. p. 341; Poke of 
Curtasye, p. 33. 

MORTASSK. A mortise. 

For they reyiede the croue with thi b<Mty, 

And f>'chede U in a tre moriaM ryolenttly. 

In wUke the croaae awilke a jnf;c tuko 
That thj body thurghe weghtc al to-M-hoke. 

ATS. lAnniln A. i. 17. f. 190. 
Into a murta^ withoutrn more 
The croa wai bore up, and he 
Thai lete doun daaihe, alaa \ therfore 
Ho can not wepc come leme at me. 

MS. Bodl. 4S3. r. 198. I 
Then up that lyft that hcvd trr, j 

Ami gurdid into a mnrtet of tloo. MS. Dour* 30S, f. 15. 

MORTEAULX. A game resembling bowls. 

MORTIFIE. To render quicksilver in a fit 
state for medicine. (AV.) 

MORTIFY. To teaze. ITet/. 

MORTLIN. The same as MorJein, q. v. The 
skin is called a mort. 

MORTREWES. A dish in ancient cookery, 
very frequently mentioned in early works. 
See Rcliq. Antiq. i. 81, 85, 86 ; Pr. Parv. pp. 
13, 70 ; Ord. and Reg. pp. 438, 454. 

MORUB. Tlte periscaria. 

MORWE. Morning ; morrow. (v^.»5.) A/oriee- 
ning is also often met with. Morwhen occurs 
in MS. Cott. Vesp. D. vii. 

MOSARB. An earthen pickle-jar. JTest. 

MOSCHB. Much. 

Ofoneat merth iche fowde rith meac/ie. 

Too daunce and tyngc and othre tuche. 

Gower, MS^ Cantab. Ff. I. 0, f. 43. 

MOSE. (1) A disonler in the chine of horses 
was formerly so called. 

(2) A smoulder of wood. West. 

MOSELEY'S DOLE. An annual payment so 

called at Walsall, Stafifordshire, which the 
corporation are accustomed to make of a 
penny apiece to all the inhabitants of the 
parish of Walsall, and of the adjoining parish 
of Rushall. Sec Edwards's Old English Cus- 
toms, 1842, p. 55. 

MOSES. Grose says, ” a man is said to stand 
Moses when he has another man's bastard 
child fathered upon him, and he is obliged by 
the parish to maintain it.” This may per- 
haps be connected with a phrase given by 
Cotgrave, ** Holie Moyses, whose ordinarie 
counterfeit having on cither side of the head 
an eminence, or luster, arising somewhat in 
the forme of a home, hath imlmldcned a pro- 
phanc author to stile cuckolds parents de 
i/oyre.” He here apparently alludes to the 
character of Moses in the old miracle-plays. 



MOSEY. Mealy. Gloue. Rough ; hairy. -V- 
folk. “ Incipiens barba, a yoonge moorie 
bcarde,” Elyot,ed. 1559. 

MOSKE^ To rot j to decay. North. 

MOSKYLLADE. A dish made of mnscles, &c. 
See MS. Sloane 1201, f. 52. 

MOSS. A morass. North. 1 can make moss 
nor sand of him, i. e. nothing of him. 

MOSS-BEGROWN. Long out of use. 

MOSS-CROP. Cotton grass. North, 

MOSSE. “ Napping, as Mossetookchis mare,” 
Cotgrave, in v. Desprouveu. This proverb is 
still current "in Cheshire, according to Mr.Wil- 
braharn. Mosse took his mare na})ping be- 
cause he could not catch her when awake. 

MOSSELL. A morrel. 

He let serve them full tyte. 

Or he wolde any moetelt byte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. li. 38, f. 100. 

MOSS-WOOD. Trunks and stumps of trees 
frequently found in morasses. 

MOST-AN-END. Continually ; perpetually ; 
mostly ; generally. The phrase occurs in 
Fairfax, Bulk and Selvedge, 1674. Most in 
deal is a similar phrase, 
lie that with otlier mem trades will be modllng. 
Doth moet.an~end loac the fruit of hb pedJlng. 

Cvtgraee, In e. Vache. 

MOSTE. Greatest. 

But the moete fynger of myn hande. 

Thorow mysonya fete y may put here. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. li. 38, f. 48. 

MOSTLY. Usually ; generally. I'ar.dtal. 

MOSTRE. Appearance. 

MOST-WHAT. For the most part, 

MOSY. A dish in cookery, described in the 
Ord. and Reg. p. 460. 

MOT. (1) May: must. Perceval, 287, 333. Ac. 
Pray the porter, at he it fre, 

That he let thetpeke with me, 

Soo falre hym mot be-falle. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 40. 
Theybycd on hym and can hym wrye. 

In helle mote they long lye ! 

MS Cantab. Ff. 11. 38, f. IA3. 

(2) A mark for players at quoits. 

(3) A moat. f'ar. dial. 

(4) Amotto. Ben Jonson, 1 . 103. It occurs aLo 
in Hawkins, ii. 205. 

MOTE. (1) A mite; a small piece. South. 

2) The large white moth. West. 

3) To discuss. Sec Moot. 

What tchalle we more of hym mote f 

MS. Ctmtab. Ff. M..38, f. »». 

(4) The stalk of a plant. Devon. 

(5) Assemblage ; meeting. Gawagne. 

MOTERE. To mutter. Pr. Pair. p. 30. 

MOTH. A mote, or atom. It occurs in Florin, 

ed. 1598,p. 130, col. 1. 

MOTHER. Phlegm. Bacon. 

(2) Hysterical passion. Middleton, i. 186. 

(3) A round piece of leather on the bladder inside 
a foot-ball. West. 

MOTHERING. A custom still prevalent in the 
West of England of going to visit parents on 
Mid-lent Sunday, and making them a present 
of money, trinkets, or tome nice eatable. 
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WhjTt rot th«, Dick I i(*r Dundry's Peak | 

Luck* like* shugganl I 

ColHnt‘ MuctUanifs, 1762,p. IM* 

MOTIIERISH. Mammy-sick. Oion. 

MOTIIER-LAW. A mother-in-law. 

MOTHER-OF-THE-MAIDS. The chief of the 
ladies of honour waa so called. Grose has the j 
term for a bawd. I 

MOTHEK’S-SON. A man. Tliis quaint phrase 
was formerly in common use. | 

Thryrs thorow *t them he ran j 

Then for iothe, ** I yow *ey, 

And woundyt many a nuMtur ton*^ 

And xij. he klew that iUfl 

MS. Caatah. Ff v. 4fl, f. 127- 
The y>^ brake ait tunc alt Dariut wai pitie over, 
anJ all* that ware on the y»; ware pcriidito Ilk a 
mod‘fr tiitm, and drownedc in the w,iUr. 

Af.9. Unroin A. i. 17. f. 19. 

MOTHRR-WIT. No wit at all. An old writer 
gives the following as an example of mother- 
wit — “ like that which was in a certaine 
country gentleman, whom the Quecne of 
Arabia meeting, and knowing him to be a man 
of no great wisedomc, demaunded of him 
w hen his wife should be brought to bed j who 
answered, Even wheu your highnesse shall 
command.” 

A grave ditcreet gentleman having a comely wife, 
whose beauty and free behaviour did draw her 
honesty into luipltion, by whom hce had a wmne al- 
mo*t at roana estate, of very dissolute and wanton 
carriage. I muse, said one, that i man of such 
■tayd and mi>dcra(e gravity should have a sonne of 
aurh a contrary and froward disposition. Sir, rc- 
ptyM another, the reason U that hit pate is stuffed 
with hit M«ther» wit, that there is no roome for any 
of hit father's wisedome; betide*, the lightnetse of 
her herles is gotten into her tonnes bralnet. 

Tafflor’s ffil and Jf tr(A, 1630, p. IBS. 

MOTinVOCK. Moilcrately flexible. 

MOTION. A puppet. Also, a puppet-show. 
It it of very common occurrence, especially in 
old plays. 

MOTIVE. Motion. LydgaU. 

MOTLADO. A kind of mottled cloth. 

MO'l'LEY. The dress of the domestic fool. 
Hence men of motUy, fools. 

MOTON. (1) In armour, a plate put on the 
right shoulder. Arch. xvii. 292. 

(21 A small French gold coin, which bore the 
stamp of a lamb or ihcep. 

MOTON E. A sheep. {Fr.) 

'I'he hynde in pee* with the lyone, 

The wolfv in pecs with the rnotone. 

Guicvr, Ms. Sof. /4ntiq. 134, f. 37* 

MOTONER. A wenchcr. Lydgate, p. 168. 

MOTTEY. (1) The mark aimed at in the game 
of pitch-aiid-toss. A or/A. Also the same as 
^/of,q. V. 

(2) Talk ; speech ; opinion. Lane. This seems 
to he derived from the French. 

MOTTOWS. The rent of a piece of meadow 
ground, in two parcels or moitotci, is to be 
appropriated to the poor of Bradley, in the 
county of Stafford. See Carlisle's Account of 
Charities, p. 298. 

UOU. Mowing. ILeame. 



MOUCE. Mischance. Yorith. 

MOUCIL (1) To eat greedily. Line, 

(2) To stroke down gently. H'egt. 

MOUCH.ATS. A moustachio. 

MOUCHING. Shy. line. 

MOUDY. A mole-catcher. .Vomfy-ra/, amcle. 
Moudy-hili, a mole-hill. 

MOUGHT. (1) Might ; must. 

(2) A moth. Palsgrave, 1530. It also oecurs 
in Lydgate's Minor Poems, p. 58. 

MOUK-COR.N. The same as A/oafm, q. t. 

MUCL. (1) Mould. Still in use. 

(2) To pull or tumble about. U’est. 

MOULDER. Mould; clay. 

Not that wc are privy to the ctcrnall countel of 
God. but fur that by »en»c of ourayrie bodlc* we 
have a more refined faculty of foreseeing, than men 
possibly can have that are chained to such hcavte 
earthly mouJdtn^, SaMh’$ pterct Pennil"M, p.BS, 

MOULDY-PUDDING. A slattern. >bri:#A. 

.MOULE. To grow mouldy, (>Y.-5.) “ Moul- 
lyde brede,*' Reliq. Antiq. i. 85. 

MCiULI.NG. Dig^ug. Devon. 

MOUN. Mav; must. (J.-S.) 

MOUNCII-PRESENT. “ Mounch Present ishc 
that is a great gentleman, for when his inays- 
ter sendeth him with a present, he wil take a 
tast thereof by the wayc. This is a bold 
knave, that sometyme will eate the best and 
leave the worst for his maystcr,'' Fratcmitye 
of Vacahondes, 1575. The term occurs if 
Palsgrave, meaning a glutton. 

MOUND. A fence or hedge. Eojtf. 

.MOUNDE. (1) A helmet. If’eber. 

(2) Size. Gy of Warwike, p. 3. 

Fourli thousand men thai fuunde, 

To batallv intn ofgrete monna^, 

Arthourand Merlin, p. 131. 

MOUNGE. To whine ; to low. A’orM. 

MOUNT, a) A horsc-hlock. Var. dial. 

(2) To cqtiip. Northampiondh. 

(3) Futuo, said of beasts. Var. dial 

MOUNTADAN. A kind of hat. 

MOUNTAIN-OF-PIETY. A society for grant- 
ing loans at reasonable interest. 

MOUNTANCE. Amount ; quantity. {A.^N.) 

MOUNT-CENT. Same os Cent, q. v, 

MOUNTER. In hawking, the act of rising up U 
the prey. 

MOUNTFAULCON. The female pudendum. 
Apparently from the Italian. It occurs in 
Florio, and is still in use. 

MOUNTOUNS. Amount. 

And wlihhnide therof no thyng 
The mauntoum of a ferthyng. 

MS. Hnrl. 1701, f. 30. 

MOUNTOUR. Throne. “ And In the myddes 
of this palays is the mountour for the grete 
Cane that is alle wrought of gold and of 
precyous stones and gretc perles,” Sir J. Maun- 
devife's Travels, ed. 1839, p. 217. In the 
Latin version we find the word a»ctH»oriwm 

MOUNT-ROSE. A kind of wine. See the 
Squyr of Lowe Degr^, 755. 

MOURDANT. The tongue of a buckle. (A.-N.) 

MOURE. A turkey. Somenet. 
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MOURNIVAL. A term at tlie game of gleck, 
meaning four of a aort. Hence applied to 
any set of four. 

it can be no trea»6n, 

To drink and to sing 

A of healths to our new-erown’d king. 

Bmme't Son^t, lUfU> p. 

MOUSE. (1) A piece of beef. It is the part be- 
low the round. 

(2) Mouth. See Tusser, p. 114. 

(3) As drunk as a mouse was formerly a very 
common simile. 

Then seke another house* 

This Is not worth a louse ; 

At dronken as a mot/sr, 

Aacfour f)oubblt Alt, O. d. 

(4) A term of endearment. Alleyn, the actor, 
terms his wife “ my good sweete mouse.” See 
Collier's Memoirs, p. 25. 

MOUSE.rOOT. An oath. 

I know a mtn that will never sweat but by cock 
anci pye, or moute-fttot. I hope you will not say 
thc» be oaths. Den'". P»<Su o». p. US. 

MOUSE-HOUND. A weasel. Eatt. Not con- 
nected with Shakespeare's motut-hunt. 
MOUSELL. A rouzjtle, ” Mousell of a beest, 
groing, mat ; mousell for a beare or a dogge, 
mouseau," Palsgrave. 

MOUSEL-SCAll. A distemper in sheep. 
MOUSER. A cat. Var.dial. 

MOUSE-SNAP. A mouse-trap. Somertet. 
MOUSKICHE. 

GyfTlhameat drynk therof aroly at the mome, 
and late at erene. of the gretlnes of a motttficht. 

MS. Lincoln A. 1. 17* f. 300. 
MOUSPECE. Same as Motuell, q. v. 
MOUSTER. (1) To moulder. Il'ett. Perhaps 
more usually pronounced mauler. 

(2) To stir i to be moving. Samenet. 

MOUT. To moult. Tor. dial. 

When fethurs of charytd begynnen to mofcre. 

Than all the preyen turne to lyune. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. 11. 38. f.Sft. 

MOUTCH. On Ihe monfcA, shuffling. Hllle. 
MOUTH. “ Down i’ the mouth” is an old Eng- 
lish proverbial saying, for a peraonwho is de- 
jected and disheartened. 

JTOUTH-HOD. Food for cattle. KorlA. 
MOUTH-MAUL. To talk very badly ; to sing 
quite out of tune, fl eet. 

MOUTH-SPEECH. Speech. Devon. 
MOVE-ALL. A juvenile game. 

MOVED. Angry. Palegrave. 

MOW. (1) May. (/f.-S.) 

Hym actnya a felow for to be ; 

Moo bourdli jet mou' we ae. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48* f. 63-^ 

(2) A mock i a scornful grin. 

Unto hi. mother they complain’d, 
which urieved her to heare. 

And for these prinkt she threatned Mm 
he should have whippiii* cheate. 

If that he did not leave lib tricks, 
hit leerin* mocks snd moiea : 
guoth she, thou vile, unlulor d youth, 

Ihcee prsnki no breeding shewes. 

The Mrrr, PueJe. n.d. 

(3) Futuo. North. 



(4) A stack of com, &c. Var, dial 

(5) A sister-in-law. 

{S) The sea-mew, a well-known bird. 

MOW-BURNT-HAY. Hay which haa fermented 
in the stack. Yorkth. 

MOWCHE. To spy, or eaves-drop. 

MOWEL. The fish mullet. 

MOWER. A mocker 1 a scoraer. Palegrave. 

MOWHAY. A barton or inclosure for ricks of 
hav or com. Devon. 

MOWING. Ability. Chaucer. 

MOWL. (1) Mould. Kent. 

(2) To kne^. Vorkeh. 

MOW-LAND. Meadow land. " And allso to 
have as much mow land for rent, as myglit 
pleasure me sufficiently,” Dr. Dee’s Diary, p. 38. 

MOWROUN. Morrow. Degrevant, 937. 

MOWSEPEASE. Tlie herb orolms. 

MOW-STEADS. Staddles. Devon. 

MOWSTRYDE. Mustered. Arch. xxi. 50. 

MOWTHE. To speak, or explain. (d.-S.) 

M05'. Muggy; close. North. 

MOYENAUNT. By means of. (/•>.) 

Suchc, namely, as many dayea had bene lad to 
great inconveniences, and mlichova-doynge, rniiye- 
nirunt the false, faynyd fables, and disclanilars. 

jirrivnt of King Edioardir. p. 21. 

MOY’NES. Moans ; lamenlalions. 

Nathelesse dayly came certayne persnmis on the 
sayde Erlls behalve to Ihe kinge, and made greate 
mognet, snd desired him to treat lalihe hym, for 
some gode and expedient appoyntmenr. 

Arrival of King Edufard I V, p. 9. 

MOYRED. Stuck in the mire. 

MOZIL. A stirrup-cup. Devon. 

M05TE. Might. (A.-S.) 

MUBBLE-FUBBLES. To be in the mubble- 
fiibblcs, to be depressed in spirits without any 
serious cause. A cant term. 

MUCH. (1) A terra or expression of contempt 
common in old plays, and generally meaning 
tittle or none, far fiam it. by no meane. It is 
similarly used as an adjective, in all cases 
inferring denial. 

(2) To make much of; to coax; to stroke gently. 
ITeel. 

(3) A wonder; a marvel. Cheeh. 

(4) Great ; numerous. {A.-S.) Hence the 
adjective muchly. 

The Lsdie CanUhrlgla speedelle. 

And all her Icaru’d with greate aolemnitle. 

WentgravcIiedlghttoenterUine the dame. 

They mucAlie lov'd, and honor'd In her name. 

MS. EM. Reg. 17 B. av. 

MUCH-HOW. Indeed ! Devon. 

MUCHNESS. Similarity, far. dial 

MUCH-ONE. Much the same. South. 

MUCH-WHAT. For the most part. See 

Holinshcd, Hist. Scotland, pp. 44, 94. 

MUCK. (1) To manure land. far. dial. Also, 
to clear of dang. It is a term of reproach- 

(2) Moist ; damp ; wet. lane. 

(3) To run a muck, i.c. to go out of one's nund. 
lieton. 

(4 . To labotir very h.ard. Kent. 

(5) Muck-cheap, very cheap. Muck-heap, a 
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dirty lutidy penon. Muek-grubbtr, a miser. 
UuekhiU, a dunghill. 

MUCKER. To be dirty. Wat. 

MUCKETTY. Dirty; untidy. Suffolk. 

MUCK-FORK. A dung-fork; a fork with 
crooked prongs to distribute manure. Mockf- 
forccut, Reliq. Antiq. i. 86 ; mokrforke, Lyd- 
gate's Minor Poems, p. 189; mokhak, Fin- 
chale Ch. It is also called a mud-croom, and 
used for other purposes. 

MUCK-lllLL. A dunghill, k'ar. diaL '* A 
rauckelle,/uiMrti»R,” Nominale MS. 

MUCKINDER. A handkerchief. Also called 
a muekinger or a muckiter. The term is 
still in use, but generally applied to a dirtied 
handkerchief. 

MUCKLE. To disarrange, or disorder. Etut. 

MUCKLE-DOWN. To stoop. Dnon. 

MUCKLETON. An old male rat. 

MUCK-OF-SWEAT. Ercessive perspiration. 

One of them, I thought, expreaeod hersentlmeou 
upon this oecaaioD In a eery coarse manner, when 
she nbsereed that, by the lieing Jingo, she was all of 
a murk.nf.twtat. Vicar of Waktfitld. 

MUCKRE. To heap. {A.-S.) 

MUCKSCUTCilEON. A dirty person. Line. 

MUCKSEN. Dirty. Muckton up to the huck- 
trm, dirty up to the knuckles. Muck-epout, 
a foul-montbed person. Uuck-iuckte, a filthy 
or very untidy woman. 

MUCKSHADE. Twilight. North. Grose has 
muokohut, p. 109. 

MUCK-WEED. The goose-foot. Notf. 

, MUCK-WET. Very wet or sloppy. “ Eufoudu. 
mucke-wet,” Cotgrave. 

MUCK-WORM. A miser. Also, an upstart. 

MUCKY. Dirty. Mueky-vehite, said of a 
sallow complexion. North. 

MUD. (1) Must ; might. North. 

(2) A sraaJl nail or spike used by cobblers. North. 

(3) To bring up. Wiltt. 

(4) A stupid fellow. /. Wight. Muddy, con- 
fused, muddled. 

MUDDLE. To confuse ; to perplex. Ea»t. 

MUDDLY. Thick; foggy. North. 

MUDGE. Mud; dirt. Derigih. 

MUDGELLY. Squashed ; trampled on as 
straw is by cattle. South. 

MUDGIN. A kind of chalky clay used for 
daubing. Nor/. Soft stone turning iuto and 
mixing with mud is called mud-stone. 

MUD-LAMB. A pet-lamb- South. 

MUD-l’ArrE.VS. Wide flat pieces of board 
which are strapped on the feet, and used to 
walk over the soft mud deposited in harbours 
by the sea. Ilanti. 

MUD-SIIEEP. Sheep of the large old Teea- 
watcr breed. North. 

MUE. To change. (,A.-N.) 

MUET. Dumb; mute. (,A.-N.) 

MUFF. (1) To speak indbtinctly. is 

more commonly used. 

(2) A stupid fellow, k'ar. dial. 

MUFF-COATED-DUCKS. Muscovy ducks. 

MUFFETEE. A small muff worn over the 
wrist. Far. dial. 



MUFFLED-MAN. A man in disguise. 

MUFFLER. A kind of wide band or wrapper, 
chiefly covering the chin and throat, but 
sometimes nearly all the face, worn formerly 
by ladies. “ A kerchiefe or like thing that 
men and women used to weave about their 
necke and cheekes, it may be used fur a muff- 
ler," Baret, 1580. 

MUFFS. Mittens. Yorkih. 

MUG. (1) A fog or mist. North. 

(2) The mouth. Also, the face. Far. dial. 

(3) A pot; an earthem bowl. North. A 
hawker of pots is a mugger. 

(4) A sheep without horns. VorAsA. 

(5) The rump of an animal. Devon. 

MUGED. Stirred; hovered. Gawagne. 

MUGEROM. The caul or fat in the inwards 

of a hog. North. 

MUGGARD. Sullen ; displeased. Emtoor. 

MUGGETS. Chitterlings. Hence applied to a 
crispy ruffled shirt. Wat. Mugilty-pie, 
Archamlogia, xiii. 388. 

MUGGLE. (1) To be restless. Dnon. 

(2)- To drizzle with rain. Yorkth. 

MUGGLETON1.ANS. "A new blasphemous 
sect, which began about the year 1657 when 
Lodoxric Muggleton, a journey man taylor, 
and one Reeves, declared themselves the two 
last witnesses of God that ever should be 
upon earth, and that they liad absolute power 
to save and damn whom they pleas^; to 
which end one called himself the blessing, 
the other the cursing prophet. Reeves dyed 
unpunish'd, but Muggleton was sentenc’d at 
the Old Baily, Jan. 1676, to stand on the 
pillory, was fined 500£, and to lye in prison 
till he paid it,'* Blount, p. 426. 

MUGGLETONY. A mongrel. South. 

.MUGG5'. (I) Close and damp, generally applied 
to the weather. For. dial. 

(2) The white-throat. North. 

(3) Half-intoxicated. Eaex. 

MUG-HOUSE. A pottery. Wat. 

MUGLARD. A miserly person. 

MUGLE. The mullet. Gratarolus, Direction 
for Health, 1574. 

.MUGWORT. Wormwood. North. 

MULBREDE. To break ; to crumble. 

MULCH. Straw half-rotten, saturated for 
manure. East. 

MULCKT. A blemish or defect, 

MULERE. A weasel. Somerset. 

MU LET. A mule. Yorksh. 

M ULFER. ( 1 ) To stifle up. (2) To montder. 

MULHARDE. A keeper of mules. It occurs 
in the Nom'inale MS. Mulett, Archseologia, 
xrviii. 98. 

MULIERE. A wife; a woman. (A.-N.) 
Afii/ier/«>4ome,legttimately,Holiiished,Chron. 
Ireland, p. 113. 

MULITER. A muleteer. Shak. 

MULL. (1) 

And there they ronde the cofre ful, 

Snerd wylh the devyljt leiii. 

MS. Marl. ITU, f. 41 
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(2) A throw of a peg-top which fails to spin. 
Hence mulUd^ sleepy, inactive. 

(3) Dust ; dirt ; rubbish. North, 

That other cofre of itraw and 
With stonli meynde he Aide also. 

Gow«r,MS.Soc.Antiq. IM. f. 141. 

(4) To pull, or tumble about. Wett, Also, to 
break into small pieces. 

(5) Soft, breaking soil. Norf. 

(6) To boil or stew. 

(7) To rub, squeeze, or bruise. Weat, 

(B) To rain softly. Nominale MS. 

(9) A blunder, mess, or failure. South. 

MULLETS. (1) Spurs. {/i.-N.) 

The brydjrlle reyijy* were of lylkc, 

The molettya gylte they were. 

US. Qin(a6. Ff. ii. 38. f. 87. 

(2) Small pincers for curling the hair. 

MULLEY. A cow. Suffolk. 

MULL-HEAD. A stupid fellow. }Ve$t. 

MULLIGRUB-GURGIN. A grub which feeds 
exclusively on gurgin meal. 

MULLIGRUBS. To have the mulligrubs, i. e. 
to be ill-tempered and grumbling. 

MULLIN. Metbeglin. Someraet, 

MULLING. A term of endearment applied to 
a little boy. 

MULLOCK. (1) A mess ; a blunder ; a dilemma ; 
an ill-managed affair. 

(2) Dirt ; refuse; rubbish. Still in use in the 
North of England. 

(3) The stump of a tree. Waat. 

MULLS. The name by which milkmaids call 
their cows. Northan^tonah. 

MULL-WINE. A corruption of mulled irtne. 

MULLY. To bellow. A farmer told a person 
who was afraid to pass through the field where 
bis bull was, on account of the noise he made, 
“ Don’t fear, a woU ma/Zy, mii//y, maZ/y, but 
a *ont run.” Suffolk. 

MULNE. A mill. Still in use. 

MULP. To pout; to be sulky. East. \ 

MULSE. Sweet wine. j 

MULSY. Dirt ; rubbish. Deda. 

MULTIPLICATION. The art of making gold 
and silver. {A.-S.) 

MULTIPLYING-GLASS. A magnifying-glass. 
See the Bride, 1640, sig. F. ii. 

MULTON. A sheep. (/•>.) 

MULVELL. The haddock Translated by 
multellua in Nominale MS. 

MUM. (1) A beetle. South. 

(2) Silent, secret anger. Eaaex. 

MUMBLE. To stick together, ^ffolk. Sticky 
soil is said to be mumbly. 

MUMBLE-A-SPARROW. A cruel sport prac- 
tised at wakes and fairs, in the following 
manner : A cock sparrow whose wings are 
clipped, is put into the crown of a hat ; a 
man having his arms tied behind him, attempts 
to bite oflf the sparrow's head, but is gcnei-ally 
obliged to desist, by the many p^s and 
pinches he receives from the enraged bird. 

MUMBLE-MATINS. A Popish priest. 

MUM-BUDGET. A cant word implying silence. 

Avoir la bee yele, to play mumbudget, to he 



tongue-tyed, to say never a word,” Cotgrave. 

“ To play at mumbudget, damurer court m 
aonner mot,** Howell, 

In the city of Glocrtter M. Bird of the chappcIl 
met with Tarlton, who, Joyfull to regreet other, 
went to vUit hU friends ; amongst the rest, M. Bird, 
of the queeoea chappell, visited H* Woodcock of 
the colledge, when meeting, many friendly speeches 
past, amongst which, M. Woodcock challenged M. 
Bird of him, who mused that hee wasof hisafflnlty 
and hee never knew it. Yes, aayca M. Woodcock, 
e%'ery woodcock is a bird, therefore it must needs be 
so. L«rd, sir, sayes Tarlton, you are wide, for 
though every woodcock be a bird, yet every bird la 
not a woodcock. So Master Woodcock like a wood- 
cock bit his lip, and mumSurfivt was sitenL 

Tarlton*s JesU,4lo. Load. 1611. 

MUMCHANCE. An old game, mentioned in 
Cotgrave, in v. Chance', Apollo Shroving, 
1627, p. 49; Taylor's Motto, 1622, sig. D. iv. 
According to some writers, silence was an 
indispensable requisite to this game, and in 
Devon a silent stupid person is called a mum- 
chance, Mines’ MS. Gloss. 

MUMMER. A masker. The term mummera 

i is now applied to the youths fantastically 
dressed who dance about at Christmas, and 
sometimes act a dramatic piece. 

^-mumming, quoth you ; why. there can be no> 
thing wone then for a man to goe a-mumiainf« 
when he hath no mony In his puree. 

Uarriagt (\/WUt and ^Vitdomt, 1579. 

MUMlifY. (1) To l>eat any one to a mummy, 
i. c. very severely. 

(2) TopscU, p. 83, mentions a herb so called. 
Egyptian mummy, or rather a substitute for * 
it, w*!! formerly used iq medicine. ** To 
make mummee of her grease,” Fletcher's 
Poems, p. 256. Blount describes mummy, 

A thing like pitch sold by apothecaries ; 
it is hot in the second degree, and good against 
all bniisings, spitting of bloud, and divers 
other diseases. There are two kinds of it, 
the one is digged out of the graves in Arabia 
and Syria of those bodies that were embalmed, 
and is called Arabian Mummy. The second 
kind is onely an equal mixture of the Jews 
lime and Bitumen.” 

MUMP. (1) To beat ; to bruise. North, 

(2) To beg; to cheat; to intrude. JVeat. 

(3) To m^e grimaces. ** Simper and mumpe,** 
Lilly, ed. 1632, sig. Cc. z. 

(4) A protuberance ; a lump. Someraet. Florio 
mentions “ swellings in the neckc called the 
mumpa,’* p. 425. 

(5) To be sulky. Suffolk. 

(6) Any great knotty piece of wood ; a root. Glouc. 

MUMPER. A beggar. Var, dial. 

MUMPING J)AY. The twenty-first of Decem- 
ber, when the poor go about the country, 
begging corn, &c- Herrfordah. See Dunkin's 
History of Bicester, p. 270, cd. 1816. 

MUMPOKER. A word used to ftighten naughty 
children. ** 1 will send the mumpokar after 
you.” /. qf fright. 

MUMPSIMUS. An old error, in which men 
obstinately persevere * taken from a talc of 
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an ignorant monk, who in his breviary had 
always said mum pti mui instead of tumpstmtu, 
and being told of his mistake, said, “ I will 
not change my old mumptimua for your new 
tumpnmut” Bentley has made good use of 
this tale in his Epistles on Phalaris. 

Some be to itlft In their old tnumptimus, other 
be to busy and curious In their newc sumpsimus. 

Halt, H«nry nn r.xi. 

MUM-RUFFIN. The long-tailed tit. W ore. 
MUN. (1) Most. Kar. diaL 

(2) The mouth. A common cry at Coventry on 
Good Friday is — 

One a penny, two a penny, hot cross buns. 

Butter them and supir them and put them in your m«ns. 

(3) Mun fith, rotten fish used in Cornwall for 
manure. 

(4) A low familiar mode of address, said to be a 
cdmiption of man, but applied to both sexes. 

MUNCH. Something to eat. 

MUNCH ATOES. Moustachios. 

Now In my two munchatoe* for a need, 

Wanting a rope, 1 could well hang myselfe. 

Howto Chooso o Good Wife, 1634. 

MUNCH-PRESENT. One who takes bribes. 

“ Maunche present, briffauU" Palsgrave. 
MUNCORN. Mixed com. North. In Here- 
fordshire a muncora team means a team of 
horses and oxen mixed. 

MUNDAINE. Worldly possessions. 
MUNDEFIE. To clear; to make clean. Sec 
TopscU’s Beasts, p. 343 ; Serpents, p. 76. 
MUNDICK. " A yellow ore mixd with tinn in 
the stannaries of Cornwall, which is wrought 
into true copper, and thereby afifords a great 
advantage," Kennett. 

MUNDLE. A slice or stick used in making 
puddings, &c. North. 

MUNG. (1) Food for chickens, because usually 
of a mixed nature. 

(2) A crowd of people. Cheth. 

MUNGE. To munch. Var. dial 
MUNGER. (1) To mutter; to grumble. North. 
(2) A horse-collar made of straw. 

MUNGY. Sultry; hot. Wert. 

MUNITE. To strengthen ; to fortify. 

Their rcslmes and countrlci are fortified and 
munUed wjrth a double power, that ii to lay, with 
their owne itreuglh and the ayde of their freudee. 

Hall, Hfchord lit. f. 18. 
MUNNION. A mullion. Moron. Still in use, 
Barnes' Dorset Glossary, p. 329. 
MUNSWORN. Forsworn. Yorkeh. 

MUNT. To hint. North. 

MUNTE. (1) To give; to measure out mede. 
(2) Went. Piers Ploughman, p. 461. 
MUNTELATE. A dish in ancient cookery de- 
scribed io Ord- and Reg. p. 429. 

MUNTINS. The intermediate upright bars of 
framing. A joiner’s term. 

MUR. 0) A mouse. Devon. 

(2) A" severe cold with hoarseness. 

Detfe earn, blind eyee, the palale, «o“te "™r, 
And cold would kill thee, but for fire and hit. 

RotWond*# .Wore ffnorer Yet, 1618. 

MURAY. A wall. (rf.-M) 

MURCH. A diminutive man. 



MURCHY. Mischief. Devon. The old-mur- 
chy, a term for the devil. 

MURDERER. A very destractivc piece of 
ordnance. It is called a murdering piece by 
Shakespeare. 

MURDERING-PIE. The butcher-bird. 
MURDLl. Joyful ; pleasant. (./.-&) 

MURE. (1) A wall. (Lat.) Also a verb, as in 
Harrison's England, p. 216. 

(2) Husks or chafif of fruit after it lias been 
pressed. North. 

(3) Soft ; meek ; demure. Eaet, 

(3) To squeeze. Comw. 

MURELY. Nigh ; almost. Comw. 
MURENGER. A superintendent of the walls 

of a town or city. Cheth. 

MURFLES. Freckles ; pimples. Devon. 
MURGE. Tojoy; to gladden. {A.-N.) Mvryoet, 
merriest, Rob. GIouc. p. 349. 

MURGIN. A bog ; a quagmire. Cheih. 
MURKINS. In the dark. North. 

MURL. To emmblc. North. 

MURNE. Sorrowful. {A.-S.) 

Thcr lete we hem tojurae. 

And tpeke wc of chaunect hard and mume. 

Arihour and Jfer/in, p. 900 

MURRAIN-BERRIES. The berries of the black 
briony arc so called in the Isle of Wight- 
MURRE. An old dish in cookery, described in 
Warner's Antiq. Gulin, p. 83. 

MURREY. A dark red colour. 

MURRLE. To muse attentively, f'liinfi. 
MURTH. Plenty ; abundance. North. 

MU RUNS. The herb cbickweed. 

MUS. Muzzle; mouth. Spelt muz in Tim 
Bobbin, Gl.ed. 1806. 

MUSARD. (1) A wretch, or vagaliond. 

Ich wene thou art a foie niiuard 
When thou of love mehaat bl^aught. 

Cp of Wanviko, p. 10. 

(2) A foolish fellow. Devon. 

MUSCADINE. A rich sweet-smelling wine. 
Also called the miMcadef. 

And I will have sImi wyne de Ryne, 

With new maid Clarye, that la good and fyne, 
Jfiucndelt, teraiityne, and baiurd, 

With Ypocraaand Pyment comyn* aflerwarde. 

MS. Hawl. C. 86. 



MUSCET. A muscle. Nominale MS. 

MUSCLE-PLUM. A dark purple plum. 

MUSCOVY-GLASS. Talc. 

MUSCULL. A pustule. 

MUSE. (1) To wonder. Shak. 

(2) A hole in a hedge through which game passes. 
Also called muret. 

But the good and aproved hounds on the con- 
trary. when they have found the hare, make shew 
therof to the hunter, by running more speedily, and 
with gesture of head, eyes, ears, and lalle, winding 
to the hares vniee, never give over prosecution with 
a gallant noise, no not reluming to their leaden. 



leaat they loose advantage. 






Or With hire pypwi^ in hole* 

Wilt thou decc«Te thcdcep-ctrth-delTlng coney 7 

The AffeetionoU Sheptward, I9BV 

[3) To gaze. (A.-N.) 
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MX/SH. (1) Dost ; dusty refuse. North. 

f2) Guardedly silent. Boot. 

(3> Anything mashed. Lane. 

(4) To break a child's spirit by unnecessary 
harshness. Warvo. 

(5) The best kind of iron ore. 

MUSHERON. A mushroom ; toad:»tool. It 

occurs in Palsgravet 1530. Muthrump^ an. 
other form, is found in Marlowe, and Shake* 
speare. Tempest, cd. 1623, p. 16, col. 2. 

MUSHROOM-HITCHES. Inequalities in the 
floor of a coal mine, occasioned by the pro* 
jection of basaltic or other stony substances. 
North. 

MUSIKER. A musician. 

MUSK. The herb crane8*bill. 

MUSKEL. A caterpillar. Dewm. 

MUSKET. The male sparrow-hawk. Sec 
Harrison, p. 227. It is the translation of 
eaput in MS. Addit. 11579. 

MUSKIN. “A proper visage," Palsgrave. 

MUSROLL. The nose-band of a horse’s bridle. 
(Fr.) Still in use. 

MUSS. (1) A mouse. Jonson, i. 49. 

(2) A scramble. There was a scrambling game 
amongst children so called. ** Striving as 
children play at musse," Floriu, p. 38. 

(3' The month. North. 

MUSSELL. A lump of bread, &c. 

MUST. (1) Ground apples. 

(2) New wine. A very common term in old 
authors. 

(3) JFelt mint yet an elliptical phrase for wishing 
goo<l luck to any one. 

(4) To turn mouldy. Palmjrave. 

MUSTILER. Armour for the l*ody. 

MUSTIR. To talk together privately. 

MUSTUEDEVILI.IARS. A kind of mixed 

grey woollen cloth, which continued in use 
up to Elizabeth’s reign. It is sometimes spelt 
>n imtard-vittare. 

MUT. Must; might. iVorM. This form oc- 
curs in Torrent, p. 61. 

MUTE. (1) A tiiule of the male kind out of a 
shc-ass by a horse, though some will have it 
that a mule so bred is termed a mute without 
reference to sox. Line. 

(2) The dung of hawks. 

One used an improper tcarme to a falkoner, asy- 
that hi* hauke dung'd. The falkoner told him that 
he should have said mw/ed. Anon after this fellow 
stumbled, and fel into a eowahare, and the falkoner 
asking him how hee came *o beray’d, he answered. 
In a cow mute 

n Us, Fittes, and Paneirt, 1595, p. I 78 . 

f3) To mew ; to moult, 

(4) A pack of hounds. Sometimes, the cry of 
hounds. Gent. Rcc. 

MUTESSE. The saiuc as Mute (2), 

MUTHE, An army. (./.-A*.) 

MLTIN. Mutinous. Shah. 

MI#TT1NG. Sulky ; glumping. Cornw. Mut- 
tingc, muttering, Chester Plays, i. 132. 

MUTTON. A prostitute. Mutton -monger, a 
roan addicted to imittons. Both tenns arc 
stilJ in common use. “ A noteablc smtl- 



smocke, or muttonmungar, a cunning lohcitor 
of a wench," Cotgrave. 

MUTTON-TOPS. The young topa or shoots of 
the goose-foot. 

MUTTY-CALF. A very young calf, Also, a 
simpleton. Yorktk. 

MUTUATE. Borrowed. {Lat.) 

Whiche for to set themseifea aud their band the 
more gorgoaualy forward had and borowed 

dyversc and sundry summes of money. 

Uall, HeJwy K//. f. 2? 

MUWEN. May. {A.-S.) 

MUX. Muck ; dirt. Hcncc mturen, a duughtlL 
tVeet. Lye has mtu'y, a DcvousliLrc word. 

MUZWEB. A cobweb. AorM. 

MUZZLE. (1) The face. V^ar.dial. 

(2) To drink excessively. Line. 

(3) To trifle ; to skulk. Yorkth. It seems to oc- 
cur in a similar sense in Florio, ed. 1611, p.25. 

(4) To grub up with the snout, as swine do. 
Devon, 

MUZZY. Half drunk. L'dr. dioL 

MYCULLE. Much; great. 

Now alle wymmen that has your wytte. 

And aces my chttde on my knees ded, 

Wope not f(W yours, but wepe for hit, 

And je shalle have ful mttmUe medc. 

He wolde agayi>e for your luf blcdc. 

Rather or that p* damned were; 

I pray yow alle to hym take bede j 
For DOW liggusded my dvre son derc. 

MS. Cantab. ¥(. r. 40, f. 73. 

MYDDYNG-PYTTE. Dunghill-pit. Sec Midden. 

That confr^ es so fayre on to loke. 

And so bryghi and brade, als says the buke. 

That alle this world iharv we woooe yhlttc. 

War noght hot ali a 

To regarde of that contra so brade. 

liampuU, MS. Rnwes, p. J23, 

MY-EYE. A very common low exclamation 
of astonishment. 

MY-HEN-HATII-LAID. A kind of game lucu- 
tioned by Florio, p. 4 74. 

MY-LADY'S-llOLE. A game at carils. 

MYL.\TE. A dish in aocicut cookery, described 
in Forme of Cury, p. CO. 

MXR. rieasant. {A.-S.) J/yrrt, raerry, Tor- 
tent of Portugal, p. 13. 

Quy »huld thou levc so mgr a thyng. 

That i* likaud and swcle. iiS.Cantab. Ff.v. 40, f. 82. 

MYSBKEYDE. Evil birth. 

For thy* skyle byt may beaeyde, 

Handlyng synne for oure mgAbregde. 

MS. H»l. 1701, f- I. 

MY SE. To mince, or cut in small pieces. 

MYSELL. Myself. North, I have also hcaril 
myxen in the same sense. 

MYSELVENE. Myself. 

MYSFAHY'NGE. litu't j injured. 

lie *awe a knyghte rydyngc, 

Hys ryght arme wa* mgxJUtyngt. 

MS. CanraS, Ff. h. 3ft, f. 154. 

MY-SOW-PIGGED. An old game mentioned 
in Taylor’s Motto, 12mo. 1622, siir. D. iv. 

MYSPAYRE. EvU.> 

Syr, he teyde, the kyng Edgare 
Dry\clh the to grele mgtpayrt!. 



MYSSE. 



MS. Ccinrab. Ff. f. Ii3, 
To (ui\. (.A-.V.) 
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lleihJi) havt warrynft for blywe* 

And of blcMyog itiall he m>>Me. 

^fs. Ha rM 70 l,r. 9. 
MYSTHROWE. To mistruit. 

ButourLaily waa evyr sred^t iu (hcfi'ilh. 
And myffroirid not of hit reaurcccloti. 

MS. Lawi. 416, r. 49. 
Tel me, therfore, If it be »o, 

Haatow thin ylie ought mi/»tkrt>tre f 

Gotrer, MS. Oudl. 2!>4, f. 11. 
— And be no murre ao ni)f$trou>nrd. 

But (row trewiy. 

Oo/t'a Kntrpta jintiqua, p. 110. 



MY’STYMED. Skinner explain* thU,riM/le tem. 
pus in hoc muiufo impetuUt, 

And aa he hath the world mpttpmed. 

Cowr, MS. BodL 994. 

MYS5. Mice. 

After thia, ther come oute of the redea a grete 
multitude of mpfj, ala grrte ala foxea, and ete up 
(he dede bodya. MS. Ltiua/n A. I. 17, f> 28. 

MYTIIE. Mild. 

i O Judaa, tore aahamed thou be may 

I So mcke and ao mjrtAe a may»ter to tray. 

if& HaW. 1701, r. 85. 

I MY5TV0L. Powerful. Rob, Glouc. 



N A. No. NorfA. It is even a mark of 
North country dialect in some MSS. 

NAP. (1) A cant term for the head. See a list 
in Brit. Bibl. it. 521. 

(2) The summit of an eminence. Nor/A. 

(3) To catch ; to seize ; to overtake a person 
unexpectedly. Var. diai. To nab the rust, 
i. e, to receive punishment unexpectedly. 

(4) Kennctt has, “nab of a bolt, the sbolder of 
iron sticking out about the middle of the licit 
in a lock, the use of which is to receive the 
bottom of the bit of the key, when, in turning 
it about, it shoots the bolt backwards and 
forwards,” 

NABALL. A fool. One of Rowlands* epigrams, 
in his More Knaves Yet, 1612, is addressed 
“ to all London’s naAaUg.'* 

NABUITY. Dwarfish. £o«f. 

NABCHET. A hat or cap- An old cant term, 
given by Harman, 1567. AaAcAer, Earle, p. 
253. Grose lias nab>cbeat. 

NAB-NANNY. A louse. £as/. 

NA.BUT. Only. iVor/A 
NACKENDOLE. Eight pounds of meal. Lane. 
It is supposed to be a kncading-dole, the 
quantity usually taken for kneading at one 
time. Often pronounced ofAeudoie. It oc- 
curs in Prompt. Parv. under the form eytendele. 
N ACKER. (1) A young colt. Beton. 

(2) To snap the fingers. H'iitt, 

NACKING. A haudkerchief. Comw. 
NADDE. For ne Aadde, had not. (/^.-5.) 
N.\DDLING. Nodding. Devon. 

N.KVE. A spot; a fault. (Lai.) 

NAP. The pudendum inuliebre. North. 
NAFFING. Grumiding; haggling. North. 
NAG. To nick, chip, or slit. Line. 

NAGE. The backside. {A.-N.) 
N.\GG1NG-PA1N. A slight but constant pain, 
as the toothache. tVest. 

NAGGLE. (1) To gnaw. North. 

(2) To toss the head in a stiff and affected man- 
ner. East. 

NAGGLED. Tired. Oxon. 

NAGGY. Touchy; irritable. A’orM. 

NAGKE. a miserly person. North. 

NAID. Denied. Skelton, ii. 197. 

NAIF. A term applied by jewellers to a stone 
of true natural lustre. 



NAIL. (1) Eight pounds, generally applied to 
articles of food. Somth, 

(2) To prick a horse in shoeing. 

NAIL-BIT. A gimlet. Herrf. 

NAILBURN. A kind of temporary brook or 
intermittent land-spring, very irregular in its 
visitation and duration. There are several 
nailhums in Kent. One may be mentioned 
below Barham Downs, which somctimcsccases 
to flow for two or three years, and then breaks 
out very copiously, aud runs into the lesser 
Stour at Bridge. Warkworth, Chronicle, p. 
24, gives a very curious account of these sin- 
gular streams, and mentions one “byside 
Canturbury called Naylbome,” which seems 
to he that above alluded to. 

NAILED. Caught ; secured ; fixed. It occurs 
in the Pickwick Papers, p. 429, as a slang 
term, hut may possibly be genuine from A.-S. 
nealccean. 

NAILER. A person who sells nails. 

NAIL-PASSEU. A gimlet. West. Kennett 
has nailsin in the same sense. 

NAIL-SPRING. A bang-nail. Devon. 

NAITINE. To deny. Prompt. Parv. 

NAKAR. A naked person. NominaleMS. 

.NAKE. To make naked. {A.^S.) 

NAKED-BED. A person undressed and in bed 
was formerly said to he in naked-bed, and, 
according to Brockett, the phrase is still in 
use applied to any one entirely naked. The 
term was probably derived from the ancient 
custom of sleeping without night linen, wliich 
was most common in this country during the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
The Danes and Saxons appear to have lieen 
far more civilized in this respect. In Isum- 
bras, 102, a mother and her children are 
described as escaping from a fire “ allc ah 
nakede als thay were borne hut it would 
seem from a passage in Piers Ploughman, p. 
273, that the practice was not quite universal. 
Sec Mr. Wright’s notes, p. 557 ; Riteon’s 
Auc. Pop. Poet. p. 49. Compare also Annin’s 
Nest of Ninnies, p. 24, “ Joiny ever used to 
lye naked, as is the use of a uumher.” Two 
very curious anecdotes in Hall, Henry VII. ff. 
20, 53, may also lie consulted. “ In naked 
liedde, .au lict cnucht' tout nud f in naked 
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b«dde» couchez nud a nud^ or on le$ trouva 
coucher ensembU nud a nud,** Palsgrave. 

Ne be thi wlnpll never© »o Jelu ne to itrnutcnilc, 

Nc thl fdire Uil to long ne *o (tailende, 

1'hat tu ne schalt at evin at kuttid bllevio, 

And tnu echalt to bedde goo »o nakid ai tou were 
[borinj. Anfiq. lU 15. 

A noyAom wonoj or coverlid, 

Or tide>piece of thy naked bed. 

Fletcheds Puemi, p. 105. 

At twelve aelockat night, 

It 6owde with Buch a hed« 

V’ea, many a woful wight 
Did twim in naked bed. 

Ballad bp Tarltofit 1570. 

NAKED-GULL. An unfledged bird. This 
term is still used in Cheshire. 

NAKED-LADIES. The plant saffron. 

NAKER (1) Mother of pearl. (/■>.) 

(2) A kind of drum. A kettle-drum, according 
to Warton, i. 169. “ Pipes, trompes, and 
nakers," Minot, p. 63. Ducangc describes 
it to have been a kind of brazen dnim used 
in the cavalry, and Maundevile, p. 281, men- 
tions it as a high-sounding instrument. 

With trompli and with nakerert. 

And with the Khalmnui fullc clcre. 

ids. Linealn A. 1. 17» 134. 

N AKETTE. A sort of precious stone, mentioned 
in Emar.i, 94, 142. 

NAKID. Empty; unrigged. 

And hath ordeyned, as tche thoujte, I 

A nakfd schip without© itere. 

Ooteer, MS. Soe. Antiq. 154, f. 85. 

NAKINS. No kind of. (d.-S.) Naiyn, 
Ywaineand Gawin,897. 

NAKKE. The neck. Perceval, 692, 

NAKNED. Made naked} nakened. {d.-S.) 

NALE. Ale ; ale-house, dtte naltf & corrup- 
tion of A.-S. set han ale, is common. See 
Piers Ploughman, p. 531 ; Skelton, ii. 117 ; 
Tyrwhitt^s Glossary, p. 165 ; Thynne’s Debate, 
p. 53 ; and example in v. dtte. 

While men lovedrn merl tong, gamen and feire tale, 
Nou hem it wel leverc gon to the note, 

Ucchen out the gurdcl and nime the wombe, 

Conieti erliche thider and sltte ther ful longe. 

MS. BodL 652, f.l. 

NALL, An awl. See Tusscr, p. 10, Naule, 
TopselTs Deasts, 1607, p. 183. 

NALTERJACK. A toad. SufoUk. 

NAM. For ne am, am not. {d.-S.) 

NAME. Took. {d.^S.) 

The kyng had a rrouime on hyi hedc, 

It waa no sylver ne gold rede. 

It was all off pretyout ttone. 

Ab bryjt an any sonc It ichone ! 

Alto tone at he to me come, 

Whether I wuld ore not up he menaiae. 

MS. /4ebm->le GI, xv. Cmt. 
On a day the crle to hur came, 

And yn hyt armyt he hur nome. 

MS. Cantab. Kf. IL r8. f. U7. 
Ooddes auogrlet the toule nam. 

And bare hyt ynto the botum of Abraham. 

MS. H:rl. 1701. f. 44. 
Downc he an hylic the wey the name. 

And to the firekeyteh tec tche came. 

US Cantab Kf ii. . 1 ( 1 , f. 

I 



NAMELESS. Anonymous. Reginald Scot, >n 
his Discoverie of Witchcraft, 4to. Lond. 1584, 
quotes “ T. R. a namelee author.” It occurs 
in Two Gent, of Verona, iL 1. 

NAMELY. Especially. 

NAM MET. A luncheon. South, 

NAMMORE. No more. (d.-S.) 

Me icgh the child to queinte of lore. 

He wolde techen him nammare. 

The Sewpn Saget, 1015 

NAN. (1) Used for dnan, q.v. 

(2) A small earthem jar. Devon. 

(3) None. Still in common use. 

In al Rom that riche itede, 

Suche ne was ther nan. 

Legend e/St. Mlexnnder, MS 

NANCY, (1) A small lobster. Eaui. 

(2) Miet Nancy, on effeminate man. 

NANG. To insult. tVeet. 

NANGATIS. In no manner. {d.~S.) 

NANGNAIL. A hangnail, / or. diat. 

NANKINS. No kind of. {d.-S.) 

NANNACKS. Valueless trifles. Eaet. 

NANNLE-BERRIES. Sec dnberry. 

NANNY. A goat. Hence, a kept woman ot 
whore. Nanny-honw, a brothel. 

NANNY-HEN. As nice as a nanny hen, i. e. 
very affected or delicate. Cotgrave lias the 
phrase, ** as nice as a nunnes henne.” 

Women, women, love of women 
Make bare purt with some men. 

Some be nyte as a nanne hene, 

3it al thel be nat so ; 

Some be lewde, some all be shreude. 

Go achrewes wher thcl gi*o. 

MS. lAtnbeth 3U>. f. 155 

NAN-PIE. A magpie. North. 

NANTERSCASE. In case that. North. 

NANTHING. Nothing. (//.-5.) 

NANTLE. To fondle ; to trifle. North. 

NAP. (1) Expert. lbr*M. 

(2) A stroke ; a blow. Devon. “ I nawpe one 
in the necke,” Palsgrave. 

(3) A small rising ; a hillock. Wett. 

(4) To cheat at dice. Groee. 

(5) To seize ; to grasp. A’brfA, 

NAP-AT-NOON. The purple goat's beard. 

NAPE. (1) A piece of wood used to sup|K>rt the 

fore-part of a loaded waggon. North. See 
Kennett, p. 77, 

(2) A hole, or fracture. Devon. 

(3) To behead ; to kill by a stroke in the neck. 
Nominate MS. 

N.APERY. Linen. Generally table linen. 
“ Naprie store of lynen, tinge** Palsgrave, 
Tlie term is still in use, and any kind of light 
omanicntal ware is called napery^v'arr in the 
North of England. Aa^rc, MS. Cantab. Ff. 
i. 6, f. 58. 

NAPET. A napkin; a handkerchief. 

NAPIER’S-BONES. An instrumcui consisting 
of small rods, much used in the scveiitecutU 
century tocx(H’dite arithmetical calculations 
socalle<l from its inventor, Lor<l Napier, who 
published an account of it under the title of 
Rabdoloyiie, tteu numeralioniM pn' rirynlat. 
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librt iiuo, 8vo. Eriinb. 1617. Sec a notice of 
Napier’s bones in Cleaveland Revived, 1660, 
p. 32, in a poem by Hall. 

A moon dial, with bone«, 

And leveral consUlUtion ttonei. 

Hudibnu, II. 111. 1095. 

NAPKIN. A pocket-handkerchief. Ray says, 
**so called about Sheffield in Yorkshire.” 
It is frequently found in old plays, and is not , 
yet obsolete. 

NAPPE. To sleep. (^.-5.) 

NAPPER. The bead. Var, dial, I 

NAPPERN. An apron. North. We have 
naprun in Pr. Parv. p. 25. 

NAPPERS. The knees. Line. 

NAPPING. Taken napping, L e. taken in the 
fact, especially in adultery. ** To take nap- 
ping with rem in re,” Florio, p. 126. 

NAPPY. Strong, as ale, &c. ** Noppy as ale 
is, vifforeuJCj* Palsgrave. 

NAR. Near; nearer. North. 

So longe we may goo seke 
For that which is not farre. 

Till ended be the week. 

And we nerer the fiorre. MS. Cotton.Vup. A. xxr. 

NARD. (1) Odoriferous. 

To my imell 

Xorrf cents of rue, and wormwood. 

Tht MuMts Looking 6lw, 1943, p. 37. 

(2) Tlic herb peppenvort. 

NARE. (1) A nose. {Lat.) 

(2) Never. Devon. Also as Nar^ q. v. 

NARES. The nostrils of a hawk. 

NARGWE. Narrow. Nargevt narrower, is 
still nsed in Somerset. 

Make a pipe with a brod end on the stone and the 
nttrgut end on the core tolhe, so that the crook may 
come thorw the pype to the tothe. 

MS. Med. Rec. ir. Cent. 

NARLE. A hard swelling on the neck, arising 
from a cold. Gtouc. Also, a knot in a tree ; 
a knot in thread, &c. 

NARN. Never a one. Weitt. 

NARREL. A nostril. ”Ahaukes narellyOnv 
of the little holes whereat she drawes in, and 
lets out, her breath,” Cotgrave. 

NARROW-DALE-NOON. One o’clock. The 
top of Narrowdale Hills in Staffordshire is so 
high that the inhabitants under it for one 
quarter of the year never see the sun, and 
when it appears again they see it not till one 
by the clock, which they call thereabout the 
narrow^daU~noon, using it proverbially when 
thev would express a tiling done late at noon. 

NARROW-SOULED. Very stingy. North. 

NARROW-WRIGGLE. An earwig. East. 

NARRY. Not either ; none Wett. 

NAR-SIN. Never since. North. 

NARWB. Close ; narrow. {/^.•S.) 

NAS. Was not. {.‘i.-S,) 

Our prloces speken wordcs felle, 

And scyd thst her king 
So4 bot a brcthuUog. 

.idrthour and Merlin, p. 7* 

NASH. (1) Chilly. Jrut$. 

(2) Finn ; stiff; hard. Derb. 

NASK. A prison. An old cant term. 



NAST. (1) Dirt ; nastiness. fTegt. 

(2) For ne hatt, hast thou not ? 

NASTEN. To render nasty. Somerjef. 

NASTIC. Short-breathed. Devon. 

NASTY. Ill-tempered. Var.dial. 

NASTY-OFF. In a bad plight ; awkwardly si- 
tuated. Somereet. 

NAT. A mat. Palsgrave. “ A natt, ecorium^* 
Nominale MS. [Storea.] 

NATAL. Presiding over nativity. 

NATCHES. The notches or battlements of a 
church-tower. Kent. 

NATE. (1) Naught; bad. Kent. * 

(2) To use ; to make use of. Northumb. 

NATELIE. NcaUy ; in order. (^.-5.) 

NATHE. The nave. “ Nathc stocke of a 
wbele,” Palsgrave. Still in use. 

NATHELESSE. Nevertheless. 

NATHEMORE. Not the more. Spenser. 

NATION. (1) A family. {A.~N.) 

(2) Very ; excessive. Var. dial. Said to be a 
corruption of damnation. 

NATIVE. Native place. Var. dial. 

NATIVITY-PIE. A Christmas-pie. 

NATLINGS. Chitterlings. Devon. 

NATRELLE. The crown of the head. ” I>r« 
iex, a natrelle,” Nominale MS. 

NATTERED. Ill-tempered. North. 

NATTLE. (1) To strike ; to knock. North. 

(2) To be busy about trifles. East. 

NATTY. Neat; spruce. Nar. dial. 

NATTY-BOXES. The contribution paid periodi- 
cally by the workmen in various branches of 
trade to the trade union to which they belong. 
York. 

NATTY-LADS. Young pickpockets, 

NATURABLE. (1) Natural. (2) Kind. 

NATURAL. (,1) Native disposition. 

(2) An idiot. Still in use. 

(3) Legitimate. Constantly used in this sense 
by early writers. 

(4) Quite. Dorset. 

(5) Kind ; charitable. Line. Sir Thomas More 
apparently uses the word in this sente in the 
Supplycacyon of Soolys.sig.I iiL Shakespeare 
has nature for good feeling, natural affection. 
In Devonshire, simplicity it often denomi- 
nated good nature. 

(6) A term at vingt-un, a game at cards, mean- 
ing a tenth card and an ace, or the whole 
number of twenty-one realized at once with 
two cards. 

NATURELIKE. Natural. Palsgrave. 

NATY. Fat and lean, in good order for eating. 
Devon. 

NAUFRAGIATE. To shipwreck. It occurs in 
Lithgow’s Pilgriincs Farewell, 1618. 

NAUGHT. Bad ; naughty. Be naughl avhile, 
an oath or execration. 7b be naught in7A, 

I to be adulterous. 7b call one to naught, to 

I abuse excessively. 

NAUGHTY-PACK. An old phrase of abuse. 
Still in use, but generally applied to cbildrea 
in a softer manner. 

NAUN. Nothing. Suffolk. 
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NAUNTLE. To elevite gently. North, 

NAUP. The tame as Nap (2). 

NAUR. Nowhere. Heame. 

NAVE. (1) Have not. 

That I iMM chtlde reweth me tore { 

If I mijte have lever me wore. 

Cut tof Mun4t, US. CcU. Trim. Cantab, f. 64. 

(2) A wooden instrument on which the straw is 
laid in tliatching. Oatm. 

NAVEGOR. An augery a carpenter’s tool. 
This word occurs in an inventory dated A. D. 
1301, and in Nominale MS. 

NAVEL'HOLE. The bole in a millstone for 
receiving tlie grain. 

NAVET. Rape-seed. {Fr.) It is more gene- 
rally spelt navew. 

If he eate iplden he butantly dyeth thereof, ex- 
cept he cate also wilde Iry oreca^raha. Likewise 
naoatp-gentitl and oleander, kill the hart. 

Tbpaeffr Fotir-Fbotad BeatU, 1607* p.l90. 

NAVIES. Excavators. Var. dicL 

NAVY. A canal Sorih. 

NAWDER. Neither. Still in use. 

NAWEN. Own. Lydgate, p. 110. Still in 
use. Craven Gl. ii. 5. 

NAWL. The navel. Somertef. It is an archa- 
ism. See Pr. Parv. p. 296. 

NAWT. Nought. 

In wordetjr muk yi here conscidence. 

For they sette at notrr cleoe coDSclenocc. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. 1. C, f. 130. 

NAWTH. Poor ; destitute. 

NAWT-HEAD. A blockhead ; a coward. AWA. 

NAXTY. Nasty ; filthy. 

NAY. To deny. Also, denial, as in Sir Eglamour, 
1130. // IS no noy, it is not to lie denied. 

The cardinal], then beyog BUhop of Wincheiter, 
toke upon hym the state of cardioall, whlchc was 
flayed and denayed hymbythe kyngofmoste noble | 
memory. Matt, Henry K/. f. 61. 

NAYE. An egg. 

The two eyne of the byeryne was Iwlghttere thane 
silver. 

The tother was jalowere thenne the jolkeof a fiaye. 

Morte jtrthure, MS, Lincoln, f. 88. 

NAYNSTE. The nonce. Nominale MS. 

NAY-SAY. A refusal. North. 

NAY-THEN. A phrase implying doubt, disap- 
pointment, or wonder. 

NAY-WORD. A watch-word- Also, a proverb, 
a bye-word. Skak. 

NAZART. A mean person ; an ass. Derb. 
Sometimes nozzle, in the same sense. ** Some 
sclfe-conceited nazold,'* Optick Giasse of Hu- 
mors, 1639, p. 160. Mr. Scatcherd has, 
zaid, an insignificant lad.” 

NAZE. The same as Bevel (1). 

NAZY. Intoxicated. North. 

NAZZLES. lU-tempered. Yorkth. 

NE. Not; nor. {A.^S.) 

Bi Appolyn, that sitteth on hie I 
A fairer childe never I ne syc. 

Neither of iengthe ne of brede, 

Xvso frire lemyshede. Be^ea of Mamtoun, Mb. 

NP.AOER. A term of reproach. North. 

NEA-MAKINS. No matter. Yorktth. 

NKAMEL. Nimble. Yorkeh. 

NEANY. None. 



NEAP. A turnip. Comm. 

NEAPENS. Both bands full. North. 

NEAR. (1) Empty. South. 

(2) Close : penurious. Var. dial, 

(3) The kidney. Forby says it is the fat of the 
kidney. ** Neare of a bcest, roignon** Pals- 
grave. “ Aen,anere,” Nominale MS. 

(4) The left side of a horse is usually termed the 
near ride, 

(5) Nearer. See Nar. 

(6) Neither. Line. See Skinner. 

NEAR-HAND. Almost. Also, probably. AVre- 

hande, near, Perceval, 496. 

Madam, it if ner-hand pawyd prime. 

And me behovcf al for to dyne, 

Bothe wyn and ale to drynke ; 

Wheone 1 have dynyd ihenne wola I fare, 

God may eovero hem offhere care. 

Or that I ilepe a wynke. 

Romanee qf AtheUton, p. 99. 

NEARING-CLOTHES. The garments or Unen 
worn next the skin. 

NEAR-NOW. Not long since. Norf, 

NEAR-SIGHTED. Short-sighted. Var, dial 

NEART. Night. Devon, 

NEAT. Homed oxen. Neat~hou*e, a cow- 
house, is still in use. Neat-footAiilt oil or 
grease exirfcted from cows’ feet. 

NEATRESS. A female keeper of herds. 

NEB. (1) The nose. Also, abill or beak. Hence, 
to kiss. North. It sometimes means the 
face in early English, as in Reliq. Autiq. i. 
124 ; Gy of Warwike, p. 303. 

Htrgray eyghen, hlr fchene. 

Guy of Warwick, p. 6. 
Fram the cheke the neb he bar. 

The fcheid fram the fchuldrr lhar. ^ 

.■irtkour anti Merlin, p. 999. 

Joaep cam into halle and tau^ hit brethren wepe ; 

He kiueth Benjamin, anon his ueb he gan wipe. 

MS. Bodl. G59. r. 10. 

Into hifl bour he it come, 

And »tsnt tnforc hire bed. 

And And thar twa nv6 to neb, 

Seb to ne6, an mouth to mouth ; 

Wele tone was that torwe couth I 

norieeand BlaneheAuur, 618. 

(2) The pole of an ox-cart. South. 

(3) The handle of a scythe. North, 

NEBBOR. A neighbour. North. 

NEBLE. A woman’s nipple. PaUgrave, 

NECANTUR. The book of accounts of the 

slaughter-house. {Lot.') 

NECE. A niece ; a cousin. (A.~N.) 

NECESSAIRE. Necessary. {A.^N.) 

NECESSITY. Bad illicit spirit. Devon. See 
Marshall’s West of England, L 232. 

NECK. (1) To comein Me necA, to follow imme- 
diately afterwards. Neck and crop, com- 
pletely. 

(2) The turning up, or plait, of a cap, was for- 
merly called itsnecA. 

NECKABOUT. Any linen or garment about a 
woman’s neck. Sheffield. 

NECK-BAND. A gorget. Patagrave. 

NECK-BARROW. A shrine on which relies or 
images were carried in processions. 

NECK-BREAK. Complete ruin. East. 
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RECK-COLLAU, A gorget. PaUgraw. 

NECKED. When the cars of corn are bent 
down and broken off by wind, &c., the corn 
is said to be necked. North. 

NECKING. A neck>haiidkerchicf. Eaat, Also 
called a neck^tye. 

NECK-OF-TIIE-FOOT. The instep. 

NECK'PIT. The Iwnd at the back of the neck. 
Neckrpyt^ Archsologia, xxx. 411. 

NECK-ROPE. A wooden bow to come round 
the neck of a bullock, and fastened above to a 
small transverse beam, by which bollocks are 
fastened with a cord. 

NECK-TOWEL. A small towel used for wiping 
delicate crockery, &c. Line. 

NECKUM. Tlic three draughts into which a 
jug of beer is divided are called neckumf 
Htnkumy ereankum. 

NECK-VERSE. The beginning of the 51st 
psalm, read formerly by criminals claiming the 
benefit of clergy. 

And it behovn me to be terret, or ctac my n^xke-vtrtt 
cun : 

Well, now to pack my dead man hf nee It U hyc lyme 
1 run. l#r Part of Promn4 and Cauandnt, iv. 4, 
At this aiaiiea fear not to appear; 

The Judge will retd thy neek.rrrtt for ihec here. 

OubfTifo Uirinf GUmpttt, I6S9, p. 119. 

NECK-W’EED. Hemp. Var. dial. 

NED-CAKE. A rich girdle cake. North. 

NEDDER. (1) An adder. North. It occurs in 
the Boke of Ciirtasyc, p. 9. ** Serpent, alle 
manor nedris," Nominalc MS. 

(2) Lower ; inferior. North. 

NEDDY. A jackass. f*ar. diaL 

NEDE. (1) To force ;to compel. (^4.-5.) 

(2) Wesliould probably read “ ende” in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

A nigged talle to a fende, 

And an heved at the nede, 

Arihtmr and Merltn, p. 67< 

NEDEFUL. Distressed ; indigent. 

NEDELLER. A maker of needles. 

NEDELY. Necessarily. (A.-S.) NedetinffetiB 
also used in the same sense. 

Sithf itntdofyngtt shall baao. 

MS. H«rt. 9tS9, r. 07. 
And thay went thurghe a dry cuntrae, aandyeand 
withowttane watrr, and thana byhoved 

wende armede, thrr was so grete plrntee of neddirt 
and cruatle wylde bestet. 

MS. Uncnln A. I. I?, f. »7. 

NEDINGE. Need ; trouble. 

NEDIRCOP. A spider. Nominale MS. 

NEE. Nigh. Wright's Seven Sages, p. 48. 

NEED-FIRE. Ignition produced by rubbing 
wood together. North, 




** /feuere, a nedylhows,^* Nominale MS. xv. 
Cent. It occurs in Lydgate. 

NEEDLE-POINT. A sharper. AfeAfUrr, a keen 
active man ; a niggard. 

NEEDLE-WEED. The plant shepherd's needle. 

NEEDLE-WORK. The curious frame-work of 
timber and plaster with whicbmaoy old houses 
are constructed. * 

NEEDMENTS. Necessaries. 

Her wit a commonwealth contaloea 
Of needments for har houshold itore. 

I Deionei/’e Strange HietoHm, 1607. 

j NEEDS. (1) Necessities. (2) Of necessity. 

(3) Forsooth ; indeed. Somertet, 

I NEELE. A needle. Also neeld. It la an 
archaism, and is still in use. 

' NEEN, The eyes. Yorkth. 

NEEP. Draught-tree of a waggon. 

NEESE. To sneeze. AbrM. This form of the 
word occurs in Welde’s Janua Linguaruro, 
1615, Index in v. tlerttu/o. 

NEEST. Nighest ; next. North. 

NEET. Night. North. 

NEEVEYE. Descendants. 

NEKZLE. To nestle. Yar. dial. Bird's-nest- 
ing is often called l/irds’-neezing. 

NEGH. Almost ; nearly. 

NEGIIE. To near ; to approach. (/f.-S.) 

For night nrghfd and thaj had nade, 

Bot of herber might thalnoght ipadc. 

MS. Hart. 4196, f. 13- 

NEGHEN. Nine. Set Dtfavtelet. 

NEGHST. Nighest; nearest. Hamvole. 

NEGLECTION. Neglect. Glow. 

NEGLIGENT. Reckless, This stronger mean- 
ing than is usually assigned to the word ia 
used by Shakespeare. 

NEGON. A niggard; a miser. Wrongly ex- 
plained in Gl. Towneley Myst. p. 320. 
Coviyticc of wylle ii ot a bayt ; 

Araryca is tnrgon haldyng itrayt. 

R. de Rrunne, MS. Rtucee, p, 80> 
And thus men uchall teche odur by the. 

Of meta and drynka no neggn to ber. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38, f. UM. 
What seya )a by theaa itreytc negime. 

That ae al day Goddes peraooea. 

MS. Marl. 1761, f. 40. 
To ]Ow therof am I no nigon. 

Orcteva, MS. Sue. Antiq. 134, f. 869. 

NEGROES-HEADS. Brown loaves delivered 
to the ships in ordinary. 

NEIF. Fist, or hand. North. 

Alia lyardea menne, I wama jowe byfore, 

Beta the cownta with jour neffet, whena ja may do 
DO more. 

Thua endU lyarde, at the latte worde, 

Yf a msDOe thy nke mckille, kepe tomewhate in horde. 

MS. Uncoin A. i. 17. f. 14P. 

NEIGHBOUR. There is a game called ** Neigh- 
bour, I torment tbee," played in Staffordshire, 
“ with two hands and two feet and a boh, 
and a nod as I do." 

NEIGHBOURING. Gossiping. Yorkth. 

NEIL. Never. 

Whot kyngdome ever tchalla latta aod neil fyoa. 

l^gatet MS, Soc. Antiq. U4, f. f- 
Near ; next to. Devon. 
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NEITHER-OF-BOTH. Neither. EoMt. 
NEIVEL. To give a blow with the neive or 
ftst. Omb. 

NEKED. Little or nothing. Gawtjfne. 
NEKIST. Nearest ; next. (^.-5.) 

NELE. Evil; cowardly. 

NELL^KNEED. Knock-kneed. North. 
NELSON’S-BALLS. A globular confection, 
in great esteem with boys. 

NEMUROT. Nimrod. 

And over that thnrow aynne it cone. 

That Nembrot auche emprUe non. 

Gowtr, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 37> 
NEME. Uncle. *' AVnie, neam, gossip, (Warw.),” 
Kennctt, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

Thcr undur aate a creature. 

As brijt as any son-beme. 

And angeUdid hym gret honoure, 

Lo t chUde, he aeid, thU if thy neme. 

MS. Cantab. Ft v. 48. f.60. 
In eryll tyme thou dedyst hym wronge : 

He yi my neme, y schali the honge. 

MS. Onfall. Ff. ii. 38, f. 131. 
NEMEL. Capable. Lydgate. 

NKMELINE. To name ; to call. 

NEMLY. Quickly; sharply. 

NEMFNE. To name ; to call. {A.^S.) Nempt, 
Holinshed, Hist. England, i. 81. 

NENE. Neither. {A.^S.) It occurs in MS. 
Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. 

NENEEVEN. Temperance. See Batman uppon 
Bartholome, 1582. 

NENET. Will not. {A..S.) 

NENTE. The ninth. 

or this ntnU make wc ende. 

And begyne of the tende. 

H. tie Brunne, MS. fiateea, p. 11. 

NEOPHYTE. A novice. (Gr.) 

NEP. (1) A turnip. North. 

(2) The herb cat-mint. Palegrave. Spelt 
nept in MS. Lincoln, f. 292. 

NEPHEW. Grandson ; descendant. 

NEPKIN. A nectarine. Somereet. 
NEPPERED. Cross; peevish. Yorkeh. 

NER. Never. {A. S.) 

At I ttod on a day, me self under a tre, 

] met in a morvenioge a may. in a roedwe i 
A aemilier to min tithe &aw I ner non, 

Ofa biak bometal woahir wedc. 

Purfiled with pellour doun to the toon. 

MS. Arundel. Coil. Arm. 27, f. J30. 

NERANE. A spider. Nominalc MS. 

NERE. (1) Nighcr; nearer. {A.~S.) 
r2) For newere, were |>ot. (A.-S.) 

(3) The ear. MS. Cott. Vesp. D. vii. 

NEKFE. Nerve; sinew. (^.-A^.) 

NERLED. Badly treated. North. 
NERVALLE. Tlie following receipt is from an 

early MS. in my possession — 

For to make a noyntement cillyd n^ralle; it U 
gode for lenowyi. Take wylde aage, amcroao, 
camemylle, betayne. sage, myntc, heyhove, hore- 
hownde, red>nettyile, lord-lcvya. walwortc, of echo 
halfe a quartonc ; and than weache them, and stampe 
them with a IL of May buttur, and than put to a 
quarton of oyie olyf, and medylie them well to- 
gether, and than put It in a enhyn pott, and cover 
It Welle, and than aett it tn a moyite place lx. dav* [ 



and than take and fry hit welle, and atore it wrlle 
for bomyng to the botome; and than take and 
atreyne It Into a veasellc, and when it yt ftreynyd, 
aet thelekuron the fyurayene; and than put therto 
halfe a quarton wex, and a quarton of wedursae 
talow that is fayer moltyn, and a quarton franken. 
aens, and than atore it welle together tylle it be welle 
medeiyd ; and than take it downc, and atreyne it, 
and let it kelc ; and than take and kut it thyn, and 
let owt the watur therof, and clenae it dene on the 
other ayde, and than act It over thefyur ayenne tyl 
it be moltyn, and than with a feyr akome it dene, 
and than put it In boxus, and IhU ya kyndlc made 
nerM//e. 

NESCOCK. An unfledged bird. North. Figu- 
ratively applied to youth. “ A nesslecock, or 
youth o* th’ towne,” Bride, 1640, sig. A. iv. 

NESEN. Nests. Suffolk. 

NESETHRULLUS. Nostrils. This form oc- 
curs in the Nominale MS. “ Narue^ a nest- 
thyrylle,” MS. ibid. 

NESH. (1) Tender; soft; delicate; weak; 
poor-spirited. North. 

Take the rule of horachdme, and acthc it lange 
in water, and thanne tak the ne«cA«re therof, and 
stamp it with aide grea. Jiff. Uneoln A. 1. 17, f. 295. 

(2) Hungry. Suffolk. 

NESHIN. To make tender. Chesh, 

NESP. To peck; to bite. Line. 

NESPITE. The herb calamint. 

NESS. A promontory of land. {A..S.) 

NESSE. Soft. Here used for good fortune. 

In neeee. In hard, y pray the nowe, 

In al atedes thou him avowe. 



Arthuur and Merlin, p, 110. 

NESSES. Nests. We»t. Another form, neWir, 
is common everywhere. 

NESSLE. To trifle. Sut$e.r. 

NESSLETRIPE. The youngest or most weakly 
of a brood or litter. Weet. Also called a 
nettle-draft, and nettling. 

NEST. (1) The socket of the eye. 

(2) A quantity or collection of articles together. 
** A nest of shelves*' is in common use. “ A 
bowlc for wine, if not an whole ncast,” Har- 
rison's England, p. 189. Mr. Dyce tells us 
that a nest of goblets is a large goblet contain- 
ing many smaller ones of gradually diminishing 
sizes, which fit into each other, and fill it up. 

NESTARME. An intestine. 

NEST-EGG. An egg left in the nest to induce 
the hen orotlier bird to lay more in the same. 
Var. dial. Metaphorically a fund laid up 
against adversity. 

NESTLE. To fidget al>out. North, 

NET. To wash clothes. Yorkth. 

NETHEBOUR. A neighbour. 

NETHELESSE. Nevertheless. (A.-5.) 

NETHER. (1) An adder. (2) Lower. {A..^l 

(3) To starve with cold. North, , 

NETHERSTOCKS. Stockinpi !* 

translation of un bat de chr • y*” * 

Dictionaric.1593. K;, them. •• boot*, 

buskin*.” M9 yJ^t t<)33. 

nii 1 1 . fjf thoughte ft] to long. 

Thrc dales after he nett ne droog. 

Bepet o/ Hamtaun, p. CS. 
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NETTING. Urine. North. 

NETTLED. Out nf temper; provoked. An 
ill-tempered person was said to hare [watered] 
on a nettle. 

NETTLE-HOUSE. Ajakes. North. 

NETTLE-SPRINGE. The nettle-rash. Eatt. 

NETT-UP. Exhausted with cold. Suutx. 

NEUF. A blaze. Devon. 

NEULTIES. Novelties; dainties. Oum. 

NEUME. Modulation of the voice in singing. 
Nominale MS. 

NEVE. A nephew. Also, a spendthrift, 
corresponding to the Latin terms. 

NEVEOE. Had not. (A.-S.) 

NEVELINGE. SnivelUng. (A.-S.) 

NEVENE. To name : to speak. {A.-S.) 

Not fuUefeIc that men coude nerjfntt. 

MS, Harl, HM, f. 117 . 
The kyng fallyd kny^hiys Tyre, 

And bad them gn belyve 
And fynde hym ar hys play ; 

No erylleworde to hym ye neryn, 

Hutseyto hym with mylJcttcTynp 
He wylic not u’y yow nay ! 

MS. Cantab. Vt. U 38, f. 78 
That the cTOwne In the wyntera nyght 
<if Adrian ne of the ttorres teven, 

Tu hlr fayrencMe nc be nut for to neven. 

US AthtmAe 39, f. 8. 

NEVER-A-DELE. Not a hit. 

NEVER-THE-I.ATTERE. Nevertheless. 

whenne thei that were in the 
caalrllobeeegcd taw that the tege was wiihedraw fi<r 
fere, and the Scotict host aflVrdc, alto thei came cute 
of the cattelle and lufte them openc <kc. 

Warkworth't (hronicl4, p. 3. 

NEVER-THE-NERE. Never the nearer; to 
no purpose ; uselessly. 

NEVER.WHERE. Nowhere. {A.-S.) 

NEVIN. A kind of rich fur. 

NEW. Nephew. Vor. dial. 

NEW-AND-NEW. Freshly; with renovated 
beauty or vigour ; again and again. It oc- 
curs in Chaucer. 

NEW-BEAR. A term applied to a cow that 
has very lately calved. JJne. Drockett 
terms it netccal-cow. 

NEWCASTLE-HOSFITALITY. Roasting a 
friend to death. North. 

NEW-COMES. Strangers newly arrived. Sec 
Ilolinshedf Conq. Irehind, p. 55. The time 
when any fruit comes in season is called a 
new-come. 

NEW-CUT. A game at cards. It is mentioned 
in an epigram in MS. Egerton 923; Tayloris 
Motto, 1622, sig. D. iv. Jennings, p. 57, 
mentions a game called new coat and jerkin. 
Cast up the carder, thetilckce together put, 

And leaving Ruffe* lets fill upon A’«v Cut. 

MaehiveUi Dogge, 1617> 

NEWDICLE. A novelty. Eaet. 

NEWE. (1) Newly. AU newe, n«M, newly, 
lately, anew, afresh. 

f2) Fretted. Holme, 1688. 

( 3 ) To renew. It occurs in MS. Cotton. Vespas. 
D.vii. {A.-S.) 

Now me neiretAal my wo. 

Curtor Mundt, Jf& CoU. Trin. Cantab, f. 1S4. 



Then begsnna hur sorovc tn*wtra. 

MS. Qtntab. Ff ll. 38, (. IM 

NEWEPANGELNESSE. Inconstaucy. 

NEWEL. “ A pillar of stone or wood, wliere 
the steps terminate in a winding staircase," 
Kennett, MS. I^insd. 1033. 

NEWELTIE. Novelty. PaUffrave. 

NEWEYNGE. A new-year’s ^t. 

NEWGATE. Nash, in his Pierce Penilesso, 
says that Newgate is a common name for al 
prisons, M homo is a common name for a 
man or a woman." 

NEWING. Yeast ; barm. Eeeer, 

NEW-LAND. Land newly broken up and 
ploughed. A'enf. 

NEWSED. Reported ; published. Eaet. 

NEWST-ONE. Much the same. South, 

NEXING. Very near. Next kin is a very 
common phra^ in this sense, and next door 
is also used. 

N E XT-DAY. Tlic day after to morrow. Suseex. 

NEXTE. Kighest. Chaucer. Fairfax has 
nexiljf, nearest to, Bulk and Selvedge of the 
World, 1674, ded, 

NEXT-WAY’S. Directly. Var. dial. 

NEYDUR. Neither. Eglamour, 883. 

NEYE. (1) To neigh. 

He ne^ed and made gretc solas 
WoQdurly yn that place. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38, f. 111. 

(2) Near; nigh. 

That birde bad on hlr boke cvere as he ycile. 

Was non with hir but hlr selve a-loo ; 

W'lUi a cri gan sche me ley, 

Sche wold a-wrcnrhln awry. 

But for I was so nfge, 

MS. Arundel. Cell. Arm. 97, f. 138. 

NEYTENB. Sickness; disease. 

NI. (1) A brood of pheasants. “ A «y of fey- 
sands, covey of partridges," MS. Forking- 
ton 10. Still in common use. 

(2) An exclamation of amazement. 

NIAISE. A simple witless guU. {Fr.) Forby 
has nisy, Vocab. ii. 233. 

NIAS. A young hawk. ** Niard, a nias faul- 
con,” Cotgravc. See Fyae. 

NIB. (1) The handle of a scythe. Verb. 

(2) To cut up into small fragments. Line. 

(3) The shaft of a waggon. South. 

NIBBLE. To fidget the fingers about. “ His 

fingers began to nibble*’ Staniburst, Dcscr. 
Ireland, p. 26. ** To nibble with the fingers, 
as unmannerly botes do w'ilb their points 
when they are spoken to," Barct, 1580. 

NICE. (1) Foolish; stupid; dull; strange. It 
occurs in Shakespeare. 

The eld man aejd anon. 

Ye be nice, everlehon. 

Arthour and Marlin^ p. 73. 
He toke the wyne, and laft theiplce, 

Then wbt thei wel that be was ngea. 

MS. Qmtab, Ft. v. 48, f. &A 

(2) Clever ; fine ; good. North. 

(3) Fastidious ; fantastic. Still in uce. 

NICED. A breart-doth ; « light wrappM for 

the boaom, or neck. 

NICELY. WeU in health. 'North. 
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NICET. Agreeable. Yorkth. 

NICETEE. Folly. {A.^N.) 

NICIi. To »tir a fire slightly. North, 

NICHIL. (1) To castrate. Yorkth. 

(2) A person who pays nothing. Wr$t. 

NICHOLAS. The patron saint of boys. In 
bo>s' games, the cr>’ of NichoUxM entitles the 
speaker to a temporary suspension of the 
amusement. St. NichoUu'w clerkt, a cant 
term for thieves. “ One of saint Nicholas 
clerks, or an arrant theefe,” Cotgrave, in v. 
Compter. Grose has this phrase. * 

NICK. (1) Used in (he proverbial expression 
** to knock a nick in the post/' i. e., to make 
a record of any remarkable event. This is 
evidently an ancient method of recording. 
Similarly wc have *' cut your stick/* in which 
the reference is clearly to the ancient tallies ; 
it is equivalent to make your mark and pass 
on.” Hence also, “in the nick of time,” 
i. e., just as the notch was being cut. In the 
nick, exactly. North, 

(2) 7b nick iri'M nay, to deny, a ycr>- common 
phrase in early English. 

On her koeci they kncicdrn aJoun, 

And pmyden hym offhjn benytoun t 
He n^kkyd hvii) with nay ; 

Nvyihi-r of crin neythcr off ryng, 

Hadde they non kyn« wetyng. 

And thanoe a kny^t gan My. 

Wtm^Hce of Athelrtont. 

(3) To deceive j to cheat. Var. dial. 

( 4 ) To cut vertical sections in a mine from the 
roof. North. 

f5J A wink. North. (Teut.) 

(6) To will at dice. Grote. ** To tye or nicke a 
cast at dice,” Florio, p. 280. 

(7) 7b fiicit the nick, to hit exactly the critical 
moment or time. 

(8) A raised or indented bottom in a becr>can, 
formerly a great grievance with the con- 
sumer. A similar contrivance in a wine-bot- 
tle it called the kick. Grose has neck- 
itamper, the boys who collect the pots be- 
longing to an alc-bousc sent out with beer to 
private houses. 

There wai a tapticr, that with hka pots smal- 
nesse, and with frothing of hta drioke, had got a 
good lurame of money together. This nicking of 
the pots he would never leave, yet divers times be 
had been under the hand of authority, but what 
money stwver hi^e had [^to pay] for his abuses, hee 
would be sure <as they all doe) to get It out of the 
poore mans pot againe. 

U/k of Rohln Good^low, I6S8. 
From the nick and froth of a penny pot-house. 
From the (Idle and crou, and a great Scoich-lotise, 
From committees that chop up a man like a mouse. 

>7e<cAer‘# Pontu, p. 133. 
Our pots were full qu:irtcd. 

We were not thiu thwarted 
With froth canne and nick-po€, 

And such nimble quick rhot. 

EJynour Hummyngf, ed. 16i4. 

(9) To catch in the act, Var. dial. 

NICKER. (1) To neigh. orth. 

(2) A little ball of c!uy ur earth baked hard and 
oiled over for boys to play at nickerM. 



MCKER.PECKER, A woodjicckcr. North. 

NICKET. A small short faggot. Weet. 

NICKIN. A soft simple fellow. 

NICKING- Convenient. Somenet. 

NICKLE. To move hastily along in an awk- 
ward manner. IVext. 

NICKLED. Beaten down and entangled, at 
grass by the wind. Ea»t. 

NICK-NINNY. A simpleton. South. 

NfCKOPIT. A bog ; a quagmire. Kent. 

NICK-STICK. A tally, or stick notched for 
reckoning. North. 

NICKY. A faggot of wood. Be#/. 

NICOTIUM. Tobacco. 

MDDE. Tocompcl. {.4..S.) 

NIDDERED, Cold and hungry. North. 

NIODICK. Tlie nape of the neck. B'e#/. 

NIDDlCOCK. A foolish fellow. Polwhelelias 
nicky^cox as a Devonshire word. “ They were 
never such fond niddicockeg** Holinshed, 
Conq. Ireland, p. 94. 

NIDDY. A fool. Derofi. 

NIDDY-NODDY. A child’s game. 

MDKKLING. A mean inhospitable fellow. 
This word is not in frequent use, but may be 
heard occasionally. Atnc. 

NIDES. Needs ; necessarily. 

Thus athc schc fullyche overcome 
My ydelnys tylle y aterve. 

So that y mote n#de« serve. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. i. 6, f. 4 

NIDGERIES. Trifles. Skinner. 

NIDGET. (1) To assist a woman in her labour 
or travail. Eagt. 

(2) Part of a plough. Kent. 

(3) A fool. “ Nigaud, a fop, nidget, ideot, a 
doiiU, lobcocke/' Cotgrave. 

NIDING. A coward; a wretch. (//.-5.) 

ME. Nigh; near. 

NIECE. A relative in general, not confined to 
our meaning. Shak, 

NIEGIIEND. The ninth. Uampole. 

NIP. If. Somerget. 

MFF. To quarrel ; to be offended. Be#/. 

NIFFLE. (I) A spur for a horse. Eagt. 

(2) To steal ; to pilfer. North, 

(.3) To whine ; to sniflle. Suffolk. It occurs in 
Reliq. Antiq. ii. 211. 

(4) To cat hastily. Bedt. 

NIFF.NAFFS. Trifles ; knick-knacks. 

naffy, a trifling fellow. North, 

NIFLE. A trifle. “ 1 weigh them notani(Ie/* 
Optick Glasse of Humors, 1639, p. 161. 
“ Nyfles in a bagge, de tout iti/fe#/’ Pals- 
grave. “Trash, rags, nifieg, trifles,” Cotgrave. 

N1FLES. Glandules. Yorkgh. 

MG. To clip money. Groge. 

NIGARDIE. Stinginess. (^A.~N.) 

MGG. A small piece. £i#ex. 

NIGGED-ASHLAR. Stone hewn with a pointed 
hammer. Ox/. Glogt. Arch. 

NIGGER. A fire-dog. North. 

NIGGLE. (1) Futiio. Dekker, 1616. 

(2) To deceive ; to draw out lurrcptitioosly ; to 
steal. Still in use. 
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(3) To play with; to trifie. Hence, to walk 
mincingly. North, 

(i) To eke out with extreme care. Eatt. 

(&) To complain of trifles from ill temper. 
Dortei. 

(6) To nibble ; to eat or do anything mincingly. 

NICGJ.ING. Contemptible; mean. West. 

NIGHE. To approach. See Neghe. 

The batayle lasted wondur longe. 

They tcyde, Be Burlonde never eoBtrongr, 

He hath funde hyi pore. 

W'yth iwerdyi scharpe thefaght taste. 

At ylke stroke the tyre owt raaie, 

They nygSed wondur nere. 

MS, Ca^itab. Ft. U. SO, f. 81. 

NIGHEST-ABOUT. The nearest way. North. 

NIGH-HAND. Probably. Leic. 

MGIIT.BAT. A ghost. North, 

NIGHT-COURTSHIP. This custom, which 
appears to be now falling into disuse, is thus 
described in a note to Anderson's Ballads :-~- 
A Cumbrian peasant pays his addresses to his 
sweetheart during the silence and sotemiiltyof mid- 
night, when every bosom ia at rest, except that of 
love and sorrow. Anticipating her kindness, he 
will travel ten or twelve miles over hiUs, bog«, moors, 
and mosses, undlscouraged by the length of the 
road, the darkness of the night, or the intempera- 
turc of the weather; on reaching her habitation, he 
gives a gentle Up at the window of her chamber, 
at which signal she immediately rises, dresses her- 
self, and proceeds with all poulble silence to the 
door, which she gently opens, lest a creaking hinge 
nr a barking dog shouhl awaken the family. Oti 
his entrance into the kitchen, the luxuries of a 
Cumbrian cottage— cream and sugared curds— are 
placed before him by the fair hand of his l>u/ctnM ; 
next, the courtship commences, previously to which, 
the 6re is darkened or extinguished, lest its light 
should guide to the window some idle or ilcentloua 
eye; in this dark and unct>mrortable situation (at 
least uncomfortable to all but lovers), they remain 
till the advance of day, depositing in each other's 
bosoms the secrcu of love, and making vows of 
unalterable affection. 

NIGHT-CROW. A well-known bird, otherwise 
called the night-jar. “ Nicticorojr, a iiygbt- 
craw *' Nominale MS. Palsgrave translates 
it bv eresserelle. 

NIGHTERTALE. Night-time. {J.-S.) 

His mencoom bi nv^twtate. 

With hem awry his body stale. 

VuruM- Muntii, MS. Citil. 7Vin. Cantnh. f. 40 
By nypertab he was stayne be kynge Oarie. 

Oerlevr, MS. Sue. Antiq. l.'U, f. 272. 

NIGHTGALE. Tlie nightingale. 

Wytbalkynegladchipe thay gladdene thrmeselvcne. 
Of the n^ghtgule notes the noises wai swetie. 

Mnrta Arthurs, MS. L<nco/n, f. 63. 

NIGHT-KERT-CHEF. A Indy's neck handker- 
chief. It is the translation of colUreite in 
Hollvband’s Dictionarie, 1593. 

NIGHT-MAGISTRATE. A constable. 

NIGHT-MARE. The charm for the night-marc 
mentioned in the following curious passage is 
quoted in Beaumont and Hetcher, and other 
early writers : 

If this diaeatc chancing often to a man, be not 
II. 



cured In time. It may perhaps grow to a worse mia- 
rhuTe, as to the faiing evil, madnca»e, or apopelexy. 
But I could never leante that horses were subject to 
this di->eai«, neither by relation, nor yet by reading, 
but only 111 an old English writer, who sheweth 
neither cause nor signes how tn know when a horsso 
hath It, but ooeiy teacheih how to cure ft with a 
fond foolish charme, which because it may (.erhaps 
make you, gentle reader, to laugh, as wel as it did 
me. for recreation sake I will hcere rehearse it. 
Take a dint atunc that hath a h<ilo of his owne 
kindo, and hang it over him, and write In a bill, 

In nomme Patris, Ac. 

Saint (ivorgeour Ladles knight, 

He walked day, *o did he night, 

Untiti he her foutid, 

He her beatc, and he her bound, 

Till truely htr iruath she him plight. 

That she would nut come within the night, 
There as uini George our Lnilies knight, 
Named was three time*, saint George. 

And hang this scripture over him, and let him alone ! 
with such proper charmes as this is. the false frlcra 
in time* past were wont to charme the mony out of 
pUlne folks purses. TipnlC$ 16u7, p. gft3. 

NIGHT-RAIL. A ftort of veil or covering for 
the liead, often worn by women at night. See 
Middleton’s Works, i. 164. Mr. Dyce ab- 
surdly explains it night-gown, which makes 
nonsense in the passage referred to. Howell 
has, a night-rail for a woman, toco de muger 
de Tiochez.'* 

N'lGHT-UAVEN. The bitteni. “ A'lVtcoraj*, a 
nyte-rawyn,” Nominale MS. 

NIGHT-SHADE. A prostitute. 

NIGHT-SNAP. A night-robber. 

NIGHT-SNEAKEUS. “ Wanton or effeminate 
lads, night-sneakers,” Florio, p. 105. 

NIGHT-SPELL. A spell or charm against the 
night-mare. 

NIGHTWARD. The night-watch. 

NIGHTY. Dark. Oson. 

NIGIT. A coward ; a dastard. 

Thiscleane n/gtr was a foole, 

Shapt in mraoeof ail. 

Armin't Sf*t Nlnm'M, IdOO* 

NIGMENOG. A very silly fellow. 

NIGROST. Negroes. HaU. 

NIGRUM. Dark; black. (Zaf.) 

NIKIR. A sea monster. 

NIKLE. An icicle. Pr. Parv. p. 259. 

NILE. Tlic upper portion of a threshers flail. 
Salop. 

NILL. (1) A nail. Somerset, 

1'horow my lyfte hnndc a ny/ was dry ve ! 
Thenke thou theron, yf thou wolie lyvc. 

US. Cantab. Kf. f.6. 

(2) Will not. (A.-S.) IViil he nili he, whether 
he will or not. Hence, to Ikj unwilling. 

filfUing to dwell where syn is wrnugM. 

Ashntvie't Theat. Chem.Brit 16SS, p. 117. 

(3) A needle. Still in use. 

NI.M. (1) To take. Also, to steal. Hence the 
character Corporal Nyni. 

A>m, he seyde, this theof 
Paste In alic wy«e. 

And wyn of him the trruour. 

And make him do aarrlfyse. 

Af.9 Trin. Call. Oxen I 7 

37 
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Th« boldly blow the ptlie thereat. 

Your play for to nliae or ye come in. 

r»ie Ornke of Hidnllnf, I486. 

2) To walk with short quick steps. A^or/A. 

3) To take heed ; to take care. 

NIMBER. Active. 

Tht boy bclDge but • x). yen old juite it the death 
of hli father, yet having reawnable witand d««Te- 
tlon, ajtd being ttymber tprited aod apte to anythinge. 

i/& 206. 

NIMGIMMER. A surgeon. 

NIMIETY. Satiety. (Lat.) 

N I M IL. Large ; capacious. 

NI.MMEL. Nimble. Aor/A, “ Lyght and 
nymel,” Mortc d’ Arthur, L 285. 

NIN. (1) None. Aor/A. 

(2) A child’s term for liquor. “ The word that 
children call their driuke by. as our children 
say m’nne or bibbe,” Florio, p. C4. 

NINCUMPOOP. A person nine times worse 
than a fool. See Grose. 

NIND. Needs mustl Line. 

NINE-EYED. A term of reproach. 

NINE-EYES. A kind of small eel. 

NINE-HOLES. A game differently described by 
various writers. According to Porby, nine 
round holes are made in the ground, and a ball 
aimed at them from a certain distance ; or the 
holes arc made in a board with a number over 
each, through one of which the ball is to pass. 
Nares thinks it is the same game with «bie- 
menV morris, called in some places nine/?mny- 
mari. 

NINE-MURDER. A kind of hawk. SeeFlono, 
p. 205. Cotgravc apparently mentions two 
birds so called, in v. Lscriere, Soueie. 

NINE-MUSES. An old dance, mentioned inMS. 
Rawl Poet. 108. 

NINE-PINS. A game somewhat similar to 
skittles. It is mentioned by Florio, cd. 1611, 
p. 15, and is still in use. 

NINETED. W’icked; perverse. Sou/A. 

NINETING. A severe beating, jresf. 

NINGLE. A contracted form of mine ingle, 
common in old plays. 

NINNY-NONNY. Uncertain. Line. 

NINNY\"ERS. The white water-lily. 

NINNYWATCH. A vain hope ; a silly or fool- 
ish expectation. Deton. 

NINT. To beat ; to anoint, /or. dial 

NIP. (X) A satirical taunt. Also a verb, to 
taunt satirically. “ S'entrepicquer, to pricke, 
nip, taunt, quip, cut, each other," Cotgravc. 
“ A dry-bob, jeast, or nip,” ibid. 

(2) A thief. An old cant term- “ To nyp a 
bong,” to cut a purse, Harman's Caveat, 1567. 

(3^ Cut. Robin Hood, i. 100. 

(4) To snatch up hastily. YorksA. 

(5) A short steep ascent. AortA. Occasionally, 
a bill or mountain. 

(6) To pinch closely. Hence applied to a parsi- 
monious person. Far. dial. 

(7) A turnip. Suffolk. 

NIP-CHEESE. A miserly person, f'ar. dial 
Sometimes called a nip-sgueeze, or a nip- 
far thing. 



NIP-NOSE. A phrase spplied to a person 
whose nose is bitten by frost. 

NIPPER. A cut-purse. Dekker. Also termed 
a nipping~CAristian. 

NIPPERKIN. A small measure of beer. 

NIPPET. A small quantity. Essex. 

NIPPITATO. Strong liquor, chiefly applied to 
ale. A cant term. 

NIPPLE. “A* little cocke, end, or nipple 
perced, or that hath an hole after the maner 
of a breast, which is put at the end of the 
chanels ofafountainc, wherthrough the water 
runneth forth," Daret, 1580. 

NIPPY. (1) Hungry-. Dorset. 

(2) A child’s term for the penis. 

NI PTE. A niece ; a grand-daughter. 

NIRE. Nigher; nearer, ff'est. 

NIRRUP. A donkey. Dorset. 

NIRT. Cut; hurt. Gawayne. 

NIRVIL. A diminutive person. 

NIS. Is not. (//,-5.) 

NISG.AL. The smallest of a brood or lilter. 
Salop. 

NISOT. A lazy jade. Skelton. 

NISSE. Na\7; ships. Heame. 

NIST. (1) Nigh; near. Somerset. 

(2) Nice; pleasant; agreeable. Line. 

NISTE. Knew not. {A.-S.) 

And hou Fortiger him wold have nome, 

Ac he niat where he was bicome. 

ytrthour nnd Merlin, p. 72 
Th.nt was cclipcid fer oute of my tyjte. 

That for derktnesse y niate what to done. 

Itifclgate, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. A 

NIT. Notyci. JFest. 

NITAMOST. Nothing like it. South. 

NITCH. (1) Neat. Dorset. 

(2) A small bundle. Far. dial 

(3) Got a nitcb, i. e. tipsy. 

NITHE. \Vickcdnes8. 

But in pride and tricchery. 

In nythf and onde and lecchery. 

Cursor Mundi, MS. Colt. Trin. Cdntah. f. 138. 

NITHER. A grimace. IForc- 

NITHING. A wicked man. Audelay, 

p. 16. Also, sparing, parsimonious, wicked, 
mean. 

NITLE. Neat; handsome. Far. dial 

NITOUR. Brightness. 

The amber that if in common ufegroweth rough, 
rude, impollthed, and without clearenrsfe, but 
after that It li if>4 in the grcace of a tow that gireth 
aucke, ft getteth that ntiour and thinlng beauty, 
which we And to be In it. Topetlta Beasts, I6D7, P- ARI. 

NITTICAL. Nitty; lousy. Aitty is not an 
uncommon word. 

NITTLE. “A childish word for little,*" Urry’s 
MS. Adds, to Ray. 

NIX. (1) Nothing. A cant term. 

(2) To im]K)sc upon. See Aiek. 

NO. (1) Often used ironically by our early dra- 
matists to express excess, e. g. Here’s no 
rascal, implying a very great rascal. 

(2) Nor; not. Still in use. 

Tho were thai wounded to atrong. 

That thai m might doure long. 

Arthour and Mertin, p. 339. 
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The in the rllht aide waa ftr«t wryte, and 
yu iie tokeneth iiothinge. no the accunde, no the 
thrlddci but thcl rnaken that figure of I the more 
aignyfiratyf that comith alter hem. 

Rant 3ia(hematim, p. S9. 

NOAH'S-ARKS. Clouds in tlie forms of arks, 
indicating rain. 

NOB. (1) To beat; to strike. AorM. 

y'Z) The liead. 1 or*, dial. Hence, a person in 
a superior station of life. 

(X) A voung colt. Heref. 

NOBBLE. (1) To beat ; to rub. AVM. 

(2) A lump of anything. E(ut. 

NOBBLE-TREE.’ The head. Suffolk. 

NOBBLY. Round, as pebbles, &c. Var. dial. 

NOBBY. (I) A fool. Eanl. 

(2) Fine; fashionable. Var. dial. 

NOBBY-COLT. A young colt. Clone. 

NOBILE. Grandeur ; maguiticcnce. 

Sothiyby Arthury* day 
Was Breuyne yngrcie nobyte. 

For yn hyt tyme a grete whyle 
He aojounied at Carliic. 

MS. Hau'HttPon C. 86- 

NOBILLARY. Nobleness ; nobility. 

NOBLE. (l)Thc navel. East. \ 

(2) A gold coin worth 6s. 8d. 

NOBLESSE. Dignity ; splendour. {A.-S.) 
Sobley has the same meanings. i 

or what riche»«e, of what nobl*y, I 

These bokit t<lle, and ihus they tay. ' 

Gower, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 1P7* 
And to they mett betwixt both ho«te», where 
wa* right kyndeand tovyngelangwage betwixt them : 
twoo, with parflle accord knyt togeihan for evar 
here aflar, with at hartyly lovynge chere and coun 
tenaunce, as might be betwix two brethernc of so 
grete nMey and aatate. 

Arrioal of King Rdward IV. p. 11. 
Ilkune be worscheped in hysdegrd | 

With grete notflay and leere hoaowret. j 

Uampola, MS. Dotvet, p. S23. 

NOBSON. A blow ; a stroke. A'orM. i 

N0B-T1L\TCHKR. A pcnike-makcr. 

NO-BUT. Only ; except. North. 

NOCENT. A wicked man. {Lot.) 

An Innocent with a noernt. a man ungylty with 
a gylty, was pondered in an egoll )>alaunco. 

Hall. 1548, /fen. IV. f. 14. 

NOCK. (1) A notch, generally applied to the 
notch of an arrow or a bow. It is the trans- 
lation of cache in Hollyband’s Dictionarie, 

1 693. To nock, to set thaarrow on the string. 
See Drayton's Poems, p. 80. Beyond the 
nock, out of reason. 

(2) To tip or finish off an article with some- 
thing of a different material. 

(3) The posteriors. More usually called nock- 
andro. Cotgrave has, “ Cul, tayle, nockandroe, 
fundament." (4) Florio, " Cunao, a womans 
nocke ; cunnhta^ a woman well nocked." 

NOCKLE. A beetle, or mallet. Norf. 

NOCKY-BOY. A dull simple fellow-. 

NOD. lie’s gone to the land of Nod, i. c. he*s 
gone to bed. 

NODCOCK. A simpleton. Somerset. 

NODDY. (1) A fool. AfiiwAea. 

(2) An old game at cards, conjectured to be the 



same as crihbage. . It appears from the 
Complete Gamester, 1682, p. 76, that Knave 
Noddy was the designation of the knave of 
trumps in playing that game. The game is 
by no means obsolete. C^rr mentions noddy- 
Jifletm in bis Craven Gl. Noddy is now 
played as follows: Any number can play — 
the cards are all dealt out — the elder hand 
plays one, (of which he hath a pair or kprial 
if a good player) — saying or singing “ there’s 
a good card for thee," passing it to his right 
hand neighbour — the person next in succes- 
sion who holds its pair covers it, saying 
“ there's a still lietter than he;" and passes 
both onward — the person holding the third 
of the sort (acc, six, queen, or what not) puts 
it on with “there’s the best of all three;" 
and the holder of the fourth crowns all with 
theemphatic — “And there is Niddy-Noddeee.** 
— He wins the tack, turns it down, and begins 
again. He who is first out receives from his 
adversaries a fish (or a bean; as the case may 
be) for each unplayed card. This game is 
mentioned in Arch. viii. 149; Taylor’s MutV>t 
1622, sig. 1). iv. 

NODDY-HEADED. Tipsy. Oxon, 

NODDY-POLL. A simpleton. Noddy-pate\% 
also used, and Florio, p. 214, has noddy-pcake. 
“ Henet, a simple, plainc, doltish fellow, a 
noddipcake, a uiunyhammer, a pea-goose, a 
coxe, a sillie companiou," Cotgrave. 

NODILE. The noddle or head. “Occt/m/, a 
nodyle," Nominale MS. 

NODOCK. The nai>e of the neck. “ His 
forehead verv plaine, and his nodocke fiat, ' 
Triall of Wits, 1604, p. 25. 

NOE. To know. Nominale MS. 

1 nos none thst U with me. 

Never yt tent sfier the ; 

Never leih thst roy reync bcRSiie, 

Fond I never none »o herdy mane. 

That hyder durst tout wend, 
bot Iff 1 wold after h>m »cnd. 

MS- A»hmt4t 61, XV. Cent. 

NO-FAR. Near; not far. North. 

NOG. (1) A sort of strong ale. 

(2) To jog; to move on. North. 

(3) A square piece of wood supporting the roof 
of a mine. Derb. 

NOGGED. Strong limbed. North. 

NOGGEN. Made of nogs, or hemp. Hence, 
thick, clumsy, rough. IVest. 

NOGGERHEAD. A blockhead. Dorset. 

NOGGIN. “A mug or pot of earth with a 
large belly and narrower mouth ; in C'he!>birc, 
a wooden kit or piggin is called a noggin,’* 
Kennet, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

NOGGING. The filling up of the interstices 
in a building composed partly of wood. 

NOGGLE. To walk awkwardly. North, Hence 
noggler, a bungling person. 

NOGGS. The handle of a scy the. Chesh, 

NOGGY. Tipsy; intoxicated. North. 

NO-GO. Impracticable, far. dial. 

NOGS. (1) Hemp. Salop. 

(2) The thank* bones. Yorksh. 
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NO-nOW. Not »t all. Eatt. 

NOHT. Nought; nothing. 

NOIE. To hurt ; to trouble. Also a substantive. 

Palsgrave has noieing, a nuisance. 

NOILS. Coarse locks of wool. fCa»t. By a 
statute of James I. no one was permitte<l to 
put noi/lfi iuto woollen cloth. 

NOINT. To heat severely, far. dial, 

NOISE. (1) To make a noise at one« to scold. 
To noi»e one, to report or tell tales of. Soise 
in the head, a scolding. 

(2) A company of musicians. ** Those terrible 
noyses, with thredhare cloakes/' Dekker’s 
Belman of London, 1608. 
f3) Tumult; dispute. Weber. 

(4) To make a noise. 

NOISPLODE. Cataclismus, Nominale MS. 
NOK. A notch in a how. 

NOKE. (1) A nook, or comer. 

He corerde the childe with hit mantille noAre, 

And over the water the way he tuke. 

MS, Uneoln A. I. 17. L 

(2) An o.ik. Nominale MS. 

Thcr may no man ttonde hya stroke, 

Thogh he were as stronge as an noke. 

MS. CMtttab. rr. 11. 38. r. IG6. 
NOKES. A ninny ; a simpleton. 

NOKETT. A nook of ground, flarw. 
NOLDE. Would not. {A.-S,) 

And noide cslle hlnelfe none other name 
But Goddis handmayde in fuUe lowe maner. 

Ljfdftils, Ms. .dntUf, 134. f. 2. 
Forsothe harme n>«/dhe do nonoc, 

Hot he wold do meche gode. 

Chrvn, t'Uo'lun. p. 5. 

NOLE. A beat]. It is sometimes applied to a 
simpleton, as in Mirr. Mag. p. 222. 

NOLT. Black cattle. North. 

NO-M ATTE RS. Not well. Suffolk. 
NOMBRE. Number. 

NOME. (1) Took; held. 

Etc nedrynke wold he never. 

But wepyog and sorowyng evir: 

Syres, sare eorow hath he fuimt. 

He wold hys endyng day wer come. 

That he myght ought of lif goo 

Jf$« Hawlinwt C. 86. 
Aftur thys the day was n<»ni>n. 

That the batelle on arhulde comyn. 

M.S. CMfitmb. Ff. 11.38, f.83. 
Thow erl name thef y-wit! 

Whar stele thow stede Trenrhesis, 

That thow ridest upon here t 

Hamtoun, p. 73. 

And grethur credence to hym he there nomr 
Then he dudde ony tyme therby fore. 

CMron. Viiudun. p. 71. 

f2) Numb. Somerset. 

(3) A name. Nominale MS. 

Her pngest brother Ihel lefie at home, 
Benjamin was his name. 

Curmtr Uundi, MS, ColhTrin, Cantab, f. .10. 

NOMELICHE. Namely, 

NOMINE. A long speech. North. 
NOMMER. To number. 

Fur 1 do the wrie to wiete thou myghte nerchand 
alsoone nommer the sternes of herene, as the folke 
of the i-mpirc of Perse. MS, Lincoln A. 1. 17, f. 7. 
NOMPERE. An arbitrator. Chaucer. 



And nempned hym for a nounpsre. 

That no debat nere. PierM fHvughman,^9^. 

NOMPION. One who is possessed of more - 
knowledge than the common people. Lane 

NON. Notone; none; not. / 

NONATION. Wild; incoherent. West. 

NONCE. Purj)ose; intent; design; occasion. 

This wonl is not yet entirely obsolete. It is 
derived, as Price ohser>cs, from the A.-S. 

/or than aties. 

I have a ilyng for (he 

That is msdc for grel sionys. , 

MS. Cantab, Ff. v. 48. f. 50. 

For the nvnett, I forbare to allvge the Iraniedcr 
sort, lest the unlearned should »ay they could no 
skill on such books, nor knew not wheihcr they 
were truly brought in. Pilkingixn'ii H’orks, p. M4. 

Bot jlf thowe wolde alle my stcrync stroye fore 
the nontfs. Mori* Arthart, MS. Lincoln, (. 73* 

NONE. (1) No time. West. 

(2) Nut at all. Car. dial. 

(3) The hour of two or three in the afternoon. 

(.Y.-JV.) 

NONEARE. Now; just now. Nor/, 

NONR-OR-BOTH. Neither. Essex. 

NONE-SO-PUETTY. London-pridc. East. 

NONE-Sl'CH. Black nonsuch is trefoil-seed, 
ami white non-such is r)'c-gTass-6ecd. A^or^ 

NONINO. A burden to a ballad. Shakespeare 
has it, hey, nonny, nonny. The term nonny- 
noniiy was applied to the female pudendum, 
and hence many indelicate allusions. “ Nony- 
nony or pallace of pleasure/' Florio, p. 194. 

NONKYNS. No kind of. (.Y.-6'.) 

The lady lay in hir bedo and slepe ; 

Of tresone tuke «che notiki/n/i kepe. 

For therof wystc schenughte. 

MS, Lincoln A. 1. 17. f. 119. 

NONNE. A nun. {A.-S.) 

NONNOCK. To trifle; to idle away the time. 
Nonnocks, whims. East. Some use nouny 
in the same sense. 

NON-PLUNGE. Nonplus. Nonpower is also 
used. far. dial. 

NONSICAL. Nonsensical. West. 

NONSKAITIL A wishing, or longing. Cttmb. 

NONUNIA. A quick time in music, containing 
nine crotchets between the bars. 

NOOHLE. A blockhead, f ar. dial. 

NOOK. The quarter of a yard-land, which 
varies according to the place from 15 to 40 
acres. Sec Carlisle's Account of Charities, p. 

298. Still in use. 

NOOKED-END. Tlie very farthest extremity 
of a comer, f'ar. dial. 

NOOK-SIIOTTEN. Having or possessing nooks 
and comers. Pegge says, “ spoken of a w*all 
in a Itevil, and not at right-angles with another 
wall.'’ The tcmi is still in use, and meta- 
phorically means disappointed, mistaken. 

NOOLEU. Curbed; broken spirited. North. 

NOON. None. {A.-S.) 

NOONING. .\ repast taken by harvest. labourers 
al>out noon. / or. dial. Pegge has noon- 
scape, the time when lalx>urers rest after 
dinner. AWniti^tcau^, Ilallamsh. Gl. p. 156. 

NOONSHUN. A luncheon. Broirne, 
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NOONSTEAD. The period of noon. 

NOOKY. A young boy. (/V.) 

NOOZLE. To nestle. Somer/iet. 

NOPE. A bullfinch. I'ar. dial. 

NOR. Than. Very common. 

NORATION. Rumour; speech, far. dial. 

NORCHE. To nourish. Cov. Myst. p. 208, 

NOKFOLK.CAPON. A red-herring. 

NORFOLK-DUMPLING. A small globular 
pudding, made merely \rith dough and yeast, 
and boiled for twenty minutes, according to 
the approved receipt of that county. 

Well, nothing was undone that might be done 
to make Jemy Camber a tall, little, slender roan, 
when yet he lookt like a N«r/v/Jlr« dumpling, thicke 
and short. Armin’t Sut *>/ Sinnitt, 1G06. 

NOROANE. Norw'cgian. 

NORI. A foster-child. 

For mi lordi-s doubter sche is, 
Andichhisnor-^ruTMilhcywis. G^<(^H'oru'tJice, p. 7> 
Fyeon thee, feature, fie on iheeJ 
The dcTillct owine nurrye. Chetter yiay», ii. 162. 

NOKICE. A nurse. (/f.-A'.) ** A'u/rij:, 

norj'sche,” Nominale MS. 

NORIE. To nourish. Gesta Rom. p. 215. 

NORISTRy. A nurserv. 

NORLOGE. A dock. ' Nominale MS. 

NOUN. Neither; nothing. 

NORRA-ONE. Ncver-a-oiie, Deton. 

NORREL-WARE. A bit-maker, or lorimcr. 

NORRIU. Northward. Var. dial. 

NORSTHING. Nourishment. 

NORSTHYI). Nourished; taught; educated. 

NORT. Nothing. Somer$et. 

NORTELRIE. Nurture; cducatiou. 

NORTH. The following proverb is given by 
Aubrey in his MS. Collections for Wiltshire 
in the Ashiuolcan Museum. 

•• The Sorts for iargenesi. 

The East for health ! 

The !»outh for bulldtogs. 

The Wmi for wealth.” 



NORTHERING. Wild ; incoherent. IVeif. 
A silly person is called a northern, and some I 
of our old dramatists use the latter word in j 
the sense of clatrnishy or «tV/y. 

NORTH-EYE. To squint. Suffolk. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. Lord Northumber- 
land's arms, i. e. a black eye. 

NORWAIS. Norwegians. Heame. 

NORW’AY. a whetstone. Devon. 

NORWAY-NECKCLOTH. A pillory. 

Nose. (I) To pay ihrouyh the nose, to give an ^ 
extravagant credit price. A'ose of wax, a 
proverbial phrase for anything very pliable. | 
To foUmo one's nose, to go straightforward, j 
'lo measure ntwea, to meet. To hate one’s | 
nose on the yriiuUtone, to be depressed. As \ 
plain as the nose on one's face, quite evident. I 
/.erf by the nose, governed. To put one's nose 
out of joint, to rival one in the favour of 
another. To make a bridtje tf any one's nose, 
to pass by him in drinking, lie cut off his 
nose to be revengt'd of his face, he hc^s re- 
venged his neighbour at the expenscof injuring 
himself. 7h make a person's note swell, to 



r 



make him jealous of a rival. 7b ploy with a 
person's nose, to ridicule him. 

(2) To smell. Var. dial. Hence, metaphori- 
cally, to pr>' into anything. 

(3) A neck of land. South. 

(4) To be tyrannical. Oxon. 

NOSE-BAG. A bag of provender fastened to a 

horse’s head. 

NOSEBLEDE. The plant milfoil. MiUifolium, 
MS. Sloane 5, f. 6. 

NOSE-FLY'. A small fly very troublesome to 
the noses of hones. 

NOSEGENT. A nun. An old cant term, given 
in Brit. Bibl. ii. 521. 

NOSE-GIG. A toe-piece to a shoe. IVest. 

NOSELING. On the nose. “ Fellc doune 
noselynge'* Morte d’Arthiir, ii. 286. 

NO-SE.NSE. A phrase implying worthlessness 
or impropriety. West. 

NOSETHIKLES. The nostrils. {A.-S.) Spelt 
neyseAhrittes in Kcliq. Antiq. i. 54. 

NOSIL. (1) To encourage or emboldeu an animal 
to tight ; to set on. 

(2) To grub in the earth. 

NOSING. The exterior projecting edge of the 
tread of a stair. 

NOSLE. The handle of a cup, Ac. Thcnosle 
of a candlestick is that part which holds the 
end r.f a candle. 

NOSSEN. Noise; rumour; report. 

NOSSET. (1) A dainty dish, ^merset. 

(2) To carouse secretly. Devon. 

NOST. Knowest not. (.rf.-i*.) 

NOST-COCKLE. 'Tlie last hatched bird; the 
youngest of a brood. 

NOSY LLE. A blackbird, hferu/a, MS. Arundel 
249, f. 90. It occurs in Nominale MS. 

NOT. (1) Know not. {A.-S.) 

For whane men thenken to debate, 

I nor what other thynge U good 

(Jowrr, US. Soc. Antig. 154, f 38. 

(2) Smooth ; without horns. / ar. dial. Hence, 
to shear, or poll. Not-head, a craven crown. 

(3) Not only. 1 Thess. iv. 8. 

(4) A game like bandy. Glouc. 

(5) M’ell tilled, as a held. Essex. 

NOTABILITEE. A thing worthy of observation. 

Chaucer. 

NOTCH. (1) The female pudendum. 

(2) Out of all notch, out of all bounds. Lilly, 
cd. 1632, tig. Aa. xi. 

NOTCHET. A notable feat. East. 

NOTE. (1) Use; business; employment. To 
use, or enjoy. Lane. 

But thefte ncrvcih of wykked nyte, 

Hyt hangeth hy« may^ler by the throle. 

MS. Hail. I7ul, f 14. 

(2) A nut. Maundevile, p. 158, 

(3) To pt»sh, strike, or gore with the horns, as a 
hull. North. 

(4) The time during which a cow is in milk. 
A’orfA. Kcnnett has, “ noyt, a cow’s milk 
for one year.” MS. Lansd. 1033. 

(5) To contend with ; to light. 

To cat. Durham. (Island.) 
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(7) Neit or coltle. fforli. 

NOTELESS. Stupeflcd. Emex, 

NOTEMUGE. Nutmeg. Chaucer. 

NOTERER. A notary. 

NOTE-SCIIALE. A nutshell. 

But alle nil worth a nott‘»ehnlf. 

OowtTf its. Sue. Antlq, I34» f. 
NOTFULIIEDE. Profit; gain; utility. It 
occurs in MS. Cotton. Vespas. D. vu, and is 
connected with A.-S. nytlicnys. 

NOTHAG. The jay. “Nothag^, a byrde, 
Jayet" Palsgrave. Spelt nothak in Nominale 
MS. f. 6. “ Ficedula, a nuthage," Vocab. 

Rawl. MS. **The uuthake with her notes 
newe/’ SqmT of Lowe Oegre, 55. 
NOT-HALF.SAVED. Foolish. Weat. 
NOTHEl.ES. Nevertheless. 
fi0thel9t yn here drdys, 

$e wascha»tea« Ifenerhetly*. M-S. Hnrl. 1701, f. 11. 
NOTIIER. Olherwise; nor; ucithcr; other; 
another. (y/.-iS.) 

NOTHING. Not ; not at all. (>^..5.) 

HUhatte Wiu bmilevndur hh chya. 

He (lid hit tiuthyng of to hym, 

Heiho^thit wainotyme. jtf.V. Gin/aft. Ff. v. 48. f. 48. 
NOTORIE. Notorious. Lydyaie. 

NOTTLE. Foolish; trilling; absurd; wanton. 
Milles’ MS. Glossary. 

NOTWITHGNDERSTANDING.Notwilhstand. 
ing. A curious corruption, sometimes heard, 
and perhaps the longest word ever used by a 
rustic. late of Wight, 

NOUCHE. A jewel ; a necklace. Oflcner 
spelt otiche, as in Nominale MS. 

To my Lord and nephew the king the beat nouehe 
whkh 1 have on the day of my death. 

Ttht. Vetuii. p. Ul. 
Whan thou halt taken eny thynge 
OnovU 5 lfle, or noocAa or rynpe. 

GoiPtr, Sor. Antiq. 184, f. 54 

NOUGHT-A-DOW. Worthless. North. 
NOUGHT.MERCIIANTABLE. Notwell./Jeron. 
NOUGHTY. Possessed of nothing. {A.S.) 
NOUMBRED. A number; the sum total. 
NOUN. No. (^.-A'.) 

NOUSE. Sense; knowledge. Var. dial. Ap- 
parently from the Greek vov^. 
oil i aid, ai loAy Homer layc, my rtnuie 
To iing lublime the Monarch and the Lottie. 

Peter Pirtrfor, 1. JM- 

NOUSLE. To nestle ; to cherisli ; to wrap up. 
Also spelt nozzle. “ See with what erroneous 
trumperies antiquitic hath l)cne nozzeUd," 
Batman's Golden Booke, 1.577, ded. NuzzeM, 
brought up in youth, Holinshed, Hist, Engl. 
L 108 ; nursed, habituated, Holinshed, Conq. 
Ireland, pp. 46, 78. 

And nuafeit once in wicked deedes I feard not to j 
olTcnde, 

From bad, to wnric and wont I fell, 1 would at 
leyiurc mende. 

l»t PnrtcifV. otwennd CetMndrn, ii.8. 

NOUSTY. Peevish. Sorlh. 

NOUT-GELI). Cornage rent, originally paid in 
reat or pattlc. North. 

NOUTHE. (1) Now. {A.-S.) 

(2) Nought ; nothing. Hence, nouthe-con^ to 
know nothing. {A.»S.) 1 



(3) To set at nought ; to defy. 

NOVELLIS. News. {A.-N.) 

NOVELRYE. Novelty. (^.-.V.) 

■r Ther was a knyjt that loved woee/rye. 

As many one haunle now that folye. 

MS. lUrl. 1701. f.23 

NOVER. High land above a precipitous bank 
Stutae.T, 

NOVUM. A game at dice played by five oi 
six persons. It is mentioned in Florio, p. 210 
Taylor's Motto, 1622, sig. D. iv. 

NOW-AND-NOW. Once and again. Noio and 
then, occasionally. 

NO-WAY-BUT-ONE. A phrase implying an 
inevitable certainty. 

I NO-M’AYS. Not at all. Var. dial. 

NOWEL. A cry of joy, properly that at Christ- 
mas of joy for the birth of tiie Saviour. {Lat.) 
It signifietl originally tlie feast of Christmas, 
and is often found in that sense. A political 
song, in a MS. of Henry VI. 's time, in my 
possession, concludes as follows, — 

Tyll home Siille Wylckync, 

Thiijoly gentyllc style, 

Alle to my Inrdr Kueryn, 

That never dyd fayle, 

Therfore let ui alle *yng nowrlle ; 

Nowelle ! Nowellet Nowclle! Nowrlle ( 

And Cryit lavc mery Vnglo.-id and rpod yt welle. 

NOWELE. The navel. Arch. vxx. 354, 

NOWIE. Horned cattle. North. 

NOWITE. Foolish; witless; weak. 

NOWLE. The noddle or head. “Thenotrfe 
refine,” Lillv, cd. 1632, sig. Aa. viij. 

NOWMER. Number. Prompt. Parv. 

NOW-NOW. Old Anthony Now-now, an itine- 
rant fiddler frequently mentioned by cur old 
writers. Anthony Monday is supposed to be 
ridiculed under this name, in Chettle's Kind- 
hart's Dreamc, 1592. 

NOWP. A knock on the head. Line, 

NOWRE. Nowhere. Isumbras, 544. AWre- 
irAarc occurs in Ham|>olc. 

NOW-RIGHT. Just now. Exmoor. 

NOWSE. Nothing. AbrM. 

NOWUNDEK, Surely; certainly. 

NOY. To annoy ; to hurt. Sorth. 

Corporal meat, when it flodeth a belly occupied 
with advtrie and corrupt hiimouri, doth both hurt 
the more, the m.ire, and heipcth nothing at all. 

t^'orkt.p. 1 17 * 

Of Wilke some are nnymnd tllie ui kyndly. 

And lome arc profytable ami eiye. 

MS. Limvlfi A. 1. 17. f. Urt, 
Thu* do ycTcckeu ; but I fearc ye come «f clerui, 

A very ni-^/utl wormc, a* Ariitntle ahewcih u«. 

Dntt'i Ktfttgt JiiAon, p. B6. 

NOYNTE. To anoint. tVeet. 

I amt a mayster of fyiyke lore, 

What wold hyme dryc and dryveaway; 

Elymosma ys an erbe iher-fnrc, 

Oun of the be«t that ever 1 aay. 

Sttynt 0 heme therwyth ay whenne thow may, 

Thmgk that Itcqiiicm shallcin the rente and tese. 

And •oneaAvr, within anyght and a day. 

Thou ihalt have lyicni to lyve In rase. 

MS. Cantnb. Ff . !. 6. f. 47. 

NOYSAUNCE. Offence ; trespass. {A.-N.) 
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NOZZLE. Tlie noM. Var. diai. 

NO 5 T. Not. Perceval, 98, 143, 515, Ac. 

The lordLi tcid to bym anon, 

Joly Robyn let hym no]t gon 
TUIe that he have etyn. 

MS. Ckntab. Tf. r, 4S. f. 52. 
NUB. (1) To push ; to beckon. North. 

(2) The na]»c of the neck. Ea$t. 

(3) A husband. A cant terra. 

NUBBLE. To brxiisc ^ith the fist. 
NUBBLINGS. Small coal. Wore. 
NUBILATEU. Clouded. (La/.) 

About the beginning of March. I6d0, I bought ac- 
ddentally a Turkey-itoiie ring; it wat then wholly 
serene; toward the end of the moneth it began to 
be nubU'tted. Aubirn’t Wilts, MS. Ro^l Soe.'p. 1(X>. 
NUCH. To tremble. Northuntb, 

NUCKLE. Triflinf^ work ; uncertain and un- 
profitable employment. North. 

NUDDLE. (1) The nape of the neck. Ea$t. 

(2) To stoop iu walking, t ar. dial. 

NUDGE. A gentle push. It is also a verb, to 
strike gently, to give a person a hint or signal 
by a private touch with the hand, elbow, or 
foot. Var.diat. 

NUFFEN. Cooked sufficiently, line. 

NUG. (1) A rude unshapen piece of timber; a 
block. Somertet. 

(2) A knob, or protuberance. Devon. 

(3) A term of endearment, 

NUGGlNG-llOUSE. A brothel. 

NUG-HEAD. A blockhead. Somereet. Carr 

has num~head. Craven Gl. 

NULL. To beat severely. 

NUM. Dull; stupid, Also a verb, to 

benumb or stupefy. “ Niims all the gitfiisfa 
that should comfort life,’* Tragedy of llotriuan, 
1631, sig. K. iii. I 

NUMBLES. The entrails, or part of the in - 1 
wards of a deer. 

Brede and wyne they had ynough, 

And nomlUs of the dcre. R>/6ln Hood, i. B. 
NUMPOST. An imposthuine. Ea»t. 

NUMPS. A fool. Devon. 

NUN. “A litle titmouse, called a nunne, be- 
cause his hcadc is fiUetted os it were nuiilike,*’ 
Nomcnclator, p. 60. 

NUNC. A large lump or thick piece of any- 
thing. South. 

NUNCH. A luncheon. Var. dial. 

NUNCHEON. A lump of food sufficient for a 
luncheon. Kent. 

NUNCLE. (1) An uncle. Still in use. 

(2) To cheat 5 to deceive. North. 

NUNMETE. A luncheon. Pr.Parr. 
NUNNERY. A brothel. Acanttenn. 
NUNQUAM. One who never returns from an 
errand. {Lat.) 

NUNRYE. A nunnery. Isumbras, 485. I 
NUNT. To make an effort. North. 

NUNTING. Awkward looking. Stietfx. 
NUNTY. Stiff ; formal ; old-fashioned ; sliabby ; 

mean ; fussy. Var. dial. 

NUP. A fooL Nupeon occurs in this sense in 
Ben Jonaon, and Grose has it in C. D. V. T. 
NUR. The bead. Warw. 



NUT 

NURCIIY. To nourish. “ Nutrio, to nurchv,^ 
Vocab. MS. XV. Cent. f. 72, in my pos- 
session. Said to be in use in Devon. 

NURLY. Lumpy ; knotty. Hence, metapho- 
rically, ill-tempered. North. 

NURPIN, A little person. Here/. Possibly 
connected with nyrvyl in Pr. Parv. 

NURSE. To cheat. A cant term. 
NURSE-CHILD. A clrild l>eforc weaning. “ A 
nourcechilde, or babe that suckuth,” Withals. 
cd. 1608, p. 271. 

NURSE-GARDEN. (1) The crab-apple tree. 

(2) A nursery-garden. ** Settes of young trees, 
or nursegardaynes,” Cooper, ed. 1559, in v. 
Semen. Still in use. 

NURSES-VAILS. The nurse*s clothes when 
penetrated by nepial indiscretions. Oxon. 
NURSPELL. A boy’s game in Lincolnshire, 
somewhat similar to trap-ball. It is played 
with a kibble, a nur, and a speU. By striking 
the end of the spell with the kibble, the nur 
of course rises into the air, and the art of the 
game is to strike it with the kibble before it 
reaches the ground. He who drives it to the 
greatest distance, wins the game. 

NURT. To nurture ; to bring up. 

NUSENESS. A nuisance. Eant. 

NUSHED. Starved ; ill-fed. Bail. 

NUT. (1) Sweet-bread. Eaut. 

(2) The stock of a wheeL / 'ar. dial. 

(3) The lump of fat called the popq’s-eye. 

“ Muguelte de mouton, the nut of a leg of 
mutton,” Cotgravc. 

(4) A silly fellow. Yorkth. This word is not 
applied to an idiot, but to one who has been 
doing a foolish action. 

(5) A kind of small um. 

Altooon littrl ttindyng pcece, with a gilt kover. 
which hath At the fiMtte a crown, and another on the 
knvrr, wrying 22 ouncM, aliui a itandynggili nutt, 
and the bc«t doacin of the tccvnd »ort of my tponea. 

Tea/. V«tu*i. p. 

NUTCRACKERS. Tlte pillory. 
NUT-CKACK-NIGHT. All Hallows’ cve, when 
it is cuKtomarg to crack nuts in large quanti- 
ties. North. 

NUTCROME. A crooked stick, used for lower- 
ing branches of hazola, in order to reach the 
fruit. Eatt. 

NUT-HOLE. The notch in a bow' to receive 
the arrow. 

NUT-HOOK. A bailiff. 

NUTMEGS. The testes. Var. dial. 

Hy preclotia nutmeg* doe not wound, 

Pur fear 1 •hnuld*not IIto ; 

I'll pay thee downc one hundred pound. 

If thou wilt me forgive. 

Htstory 0 / Jink Horner, ed. \Cift, p IB. 

NUTRE. A kind of worm. 

NUTRITIVE. That which has nourished. 

Y r ever God gave victorye to men fyghihige in a 
juatp quarrll, or yf he ever ayded »uch at made 
warre for the wralthc and tulcion of their owne 
natural and nutrUlco countrey. 

Hnll, Richard IU. t. 3l. 

NUTTEN. A donkey. I, Wight. 
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NUT-TOPPER. The bird nut-pecker. Wilhals* 
Dictioiiarie, ed. ItiOH. p. 21. 

NUVITOUS. Nutritious, ikitop. , 

NUY. Annoyance ; injur)'. 

AQtl tbare »a« to grfie habumlance of netldert 
and other venymnua beatn. that thaine byhoved 
n«dri travcilu armetl. and that was a gretc nuy 
to thame, and ao heghe diacsc. 

MS. Lh^coln A. i. 17, f. 27- 
NUZZLE. To loiter ; to idle. North. 

NYE. (1) An eye. Noniinalc MS. 

Fro nys« jspy> sod ribadry 
Awry thou muste tunio thi nye\ 

Turne thi that thou not te 
This wyccud woridia vanyt6. 

.VS. Ointab. Ff. ▼. 48, f. 1. 

(2) Annoyance; injury ; trouble. 

The patryark sawe hys grete nj^, 

FcT Befyse he wepyd. so ihojt hym rewly. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38. f. 109. 

(3) To neigh. PaUffraee. 

NY.ME. To name. 

For every creature of God that man ran nymt, 
lagood of hymseir after hlaflrat creacion. 

MS Digby 181. 



OBU 

N YMPHAL. A short poem relating to nyrapbe. 
Drayton. 

NYMPHS. Young female bees. 

NYMYOS. Excessive. 

Now, gracyous Lord, of your nym^oi charyt^, 

With hombyll haru to thi preaena eomplayiie. 

Digby Mysteries, p. 115. 

NYNON. Eyes. 

And wash thou thi n^nen with that water. 

CArofi. f'ilodHn. p. 77* 

NYTE. To deny. See AVcit. Qu. nycyde? 

Trcwly in hiaentcTiC, 

In batellc ne in tournament 
He nytyde ui never with naye. 

Jf.S. Lincoln A. i. 17. f.139. 
NY'TTE. To require ; to use. (..^.-5.) 

NY5E. Nigh; near. {A..S.) 

Fore thofe thou wyrke bolhe dey [and] nyght. 

He wyll not the, I aey the ryghl ; 

He wooea to ny^c the ale-wyffb. 

And be thouht ever fore to thryflV. 

MS. AskmoU 61. xv. Cent. 



(1) Still in use. 

A I perlea pryna, to the we pray, 

Save our kyng both nyp and day I 
Fore ho U ful jong. tender of age, 

Semele to ae, o bold eorage, 

LovfI4 Mild loft4 of hia Image, 

Both perlea prince and kyng verny. 

VS. Dvuee 982. f. 29. 
The wrang to hereorlghl la lath, 

And pride wyt bux«umnea Is wratb. 

Ms. Cotton, rc^poa. A. IH. f. 2. 

(?) One. Also, on. Chaucer. 

Be*teche tham the prorcatr, in preaena of lordei, 

O payne and o pclle that pendea therivtoo. 

Morte MS. lAncotn, f. 70. 

W'here that Merim dedc him ac 
In o day in thre bie. 

Arth>mr and Merlin, p. 74- 

(3) Anything circular ; an hemldlc term for a 
kind of spangle. Shakespeare terms the stars 
** those liery o’s.'' 

(4) A lamentation. Shak. 

(5) The arithmetical cypher. 

(6) All. Bran New Wark, 1785. 

(7) The sroof in weaving. 

0.\F. A fool. Still in use. 

OAK. (J) 7b tport the oak, to close the outer 
door, a phrase used at Cambridge. 

(2) The club at cards. tVest. 

OAKEN-APPLE-DAY. The 29th of May, on 
which )>oys wear oaken apples in their hats 
in commemoration of King Charles's adven. 
ture in the oak tree. The apple, and a leaf or 
two, are sometimes gilt and exhibited for a 
week or more on the chimney piece, or in the 
window. This nistic commemoration is, how- ; 
ever, getting into disuse. Sectarians have left 
it off, and m a few years it will probably be 
teldom seen. I can recollect wlicn not a l»oy 
in a whole village let the day pass unobserv- 



ant of the oaken a])plc. Fears were sometimes 
entertained in a backward season that the 
apples would not be forward enough for our 
loyal purpose. Moor's Suffolk MS. 

OAK-WEB. The cockchafer. iVe$t. 

OA.MY. Light, porous, generally spoken of 
ploughed land. Norf. 

OAU. “ A busie-body, medler in others mat- 
ters, one that hath an oare in others boates," 
Florio, p. 37. 

OARS. Watermen. 

Tarlton being one Sunday at court all day, 
cauacd a palre of oarts to tend him. who at night 
calletl on him to be gone. Tarlton. beingacarouc- 
ing, drunk so long to the watermen, that one of 
them was bumptie; and so, Indccde. wore all three 
fur the most part. Tarlton*t Jttit, 1611* 

OAST. (1) Curd for cheese. North. 

i2) A kiln for malt or hops. Kent. 

OAT-FLir.HT. The chaff of oats. East. 

OAT.MEALS. One of the many terms for the 
roaring-boys. 

OATS. (1) To sow one’s wild oats, i. c. to leave 
off wild habits. 

(2) In the south of England, when a horse 
falls upon his back, and rolls fron, one side to 
the other, he is said to earn a gallon of oats. 

OAVIS. The eaves of a house. Essejt. 

OBADE. To abide. Tristrem, p. 1 78. 

OBARNI. A preparation of mead. 

OBEEO. A hairy caterpillar. Derb. 

OBEISSANT. Obedient. PaUgrare. 

That were obeissaut to hia heate. 

Gower, MS. Soc'. Antiq. 134, f. 54. 

OBESSE. “ Play at ohesne, at biliors, and at 
cards,” Archseologia, xiv. 253. 

OBFUSCATE. Obscured. {Lot.) 

Whereby the fame of all our catimacion ahall now 
bref>t>/Wnir«, utterly exlinguyfthcd, and nolhyngset 
by. iitiU, Edtoanl JF. f, li. 
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OBIT. A funeral celebration. 

TheM a6tff4once past o're, which «c desire, 

Those eyes that now shod water shall speake fire. 

Hfutvooffs iron Ag», I&'tS, sig. II. iv. 

OBITCH'S-COLT. “ Forty saone like Obitch’s 
cowt,” a Shropshire phrase. 

OBITERS. Small ornaments. 

OBJECTION. A subject or argument. 

OBLATRATION. A barking-at. (Ut.) 

OBLAUNCHERE. Fine white meal ? 

With r^launehere or outher fioure« 

To make hem whyttcr of coloure. 

MS. Hart. 170(. f. 

OBLE. A kind of wafer cake, often sweetened 
wifi) honey, and generally made of the finest 
wheaten bread. The consecrated wafer distri* 
huted to communicants at mass was so 
termed. Oblata, oble/’ MS. Lansd. 560, 
f. 45, O&letet a thin cake. (Teut.) “ Nebula, 
oblyt,” NominaleMS. 

Mak paste, and bake it In obte-jnynt, ami ett 
growelle of porke, and after ete the obMc$, and thou 
sal have deliverance bathe abowneami bynethe. 

M.'i. Unc4n\.i. 17, 

Ne Jhesu was nat the able 
That reysed was at thesacre. 

MS. Hart. 17ul , f. 66. 

O B LIGATE, To oblige, f ar. ilial, 

OBLOCUTION. Interruption. (Lat.) 

OBLYSCHED. Obliged; compelled. 

It helpyth to payeuwredettes for syiine. 

In whych to God iK-n woe. 

MS. ("kintab. Pf ii. .18. f. U. 

The! bon obiUched and the! folio, but we rooi, and 
we ben righted. MS. Trmner lb, p. £1. I 

I ho whole fclowship, marchaunics, burgesses, I 
and comroonalt>e of the same townc, to be bnunde | 
and oblj^fhtfi by Ihcr preseritrs unto the most excel* 
lent and most mighty prince Rdward. 

Hail. Btward tV. f. 5?. 

OBRAID. To upbraid. Somerset. 

Now, thus aocr>utrod and attondeil to, ' 

In Court and ciile there’s no small adoc 

With this young stripling, that ofci’'ifdathe gods, 

And thinkes, 'twUt them and him.tlWTe l< no ods. 

Yuunf GullinU iyhittigig, 1689. 

OBRUTEI). Overthrown. (Lat.) 

Verily, if ye seriously consider the misery where* 
with ye were o6/*urn{ and nverwhelmcd btfore, ye 
shall easily perceive that ye have an earnest cause to 
rejoice. Brc>tn'$ Works, p. 57* 

OllS-AND-SOLS. The words objeciionen ei *o- 
luHonet were frequently so contracted iu the 
marginal notes to controversial divinity, and 
hence the phrase was jocularly used by more 
lively writers. 

OBSCENOUS. Obscene; indecent. 

OBSCURED. Disguised. Shak. 

OBSECRATIONS. EntreMics. (Lat.) 

Let us fly to God at all times with humble 
ot’Kcrations and hearty requests. 

iteron's Works, p. 187. 

OBSEQUIOUS. Funereal. Shak. 

0 BS EQU Y. Obsecpiiousness. Jonson. 

OBSERVANCE. Respect. (,V.-A’.) 

OBSERVE. To obey ; to respect ; to crouch. 

OBSESSION. A besieging. (Lat.) 

OBSTACLE. Obstinate. A provincial word, 
very common in Shakespeare’s time. It is ex* 



plained ** stubboroe or wilful!** in Batmao 
uppon Bartbolome, 1582. 

DESTINATION. Obstinacy. Palearate. 

OBSTRICT. Bounden. (Lat.) , 

To whom he recogniseth hymself to besomoche 
indebted and obstriete, that non of thise your dilB* 
cultics shalbe the stop or let of this desired rnn* 
junccion. State Papers, i. 

OBSTROPOLOUS. Obstreperous. A very com- 
mon vulgarism. ** 1 was going my rounds, and 
found this here gemman very obatropolowi, 
whereof 1 comprehended him as an auspicious 
parson.*’ This is genuine London dialect. 

OBTRECT. To slander. (Ut.) 

OC. But. (J.-S.) 

Oc thourgh the grace of God almlght, 

W th the tronsoun that he to prlsoun tok 
A slough hem alle, so salth the buk. 

Herrs Hamtoun, p.61- 

OCAPYE. To occupy ; to employ., 

Tho teyde Gye, soschalt thou no;t. 

In ydull thou ocapt/rst thy thojt. 

MS. Cautab. Ff. il 38, f. 91 1. 

OCC.UMY. A compound metal, meant to 
imitate silver, a corruption of the word 
alchemy. See Narcs. 

OCCASIONS. Necessities of nature. 

OCCIDENT. The West. {A.^S.) 

Of Inglande, of Irelande, and allc thir owtt Hies, 

That Arthure in the oeredents ocupyes att ones. 

jlfoi-re Arthurs, MS* tAncotn, f. 78* 

OCCUPANT. A prostitute. From the old word 
ocew^y, futuo. “ A bawdy, or occupying- 
house,*’ Florio, p. 194. 

I can twire four (imes >n a night : but thee 
Once in four years I cannot t>ceupis. 

Fletcher^s Pnemi, p, 1 10. 

OCCUPY. To use. Occupier, a tradesman. 

OCCUR. Ochre. PaUyrave. 

OCCURKE. To go to. (Lat.) 

Secondarely yf he should rcyse an army so so* 
dainly, he knewe not where to eccttrre and mete his 
enemies, or whether too go or where to tary. 

Halt, Richard lU. f. 14. 

OCCURRENTS. Incidents; qualities. Meet- 
ings, Optick Glasse of Humors, 1639, p. 139. 

Julius Ca*sar himselfe for his pleasure became an 
actor, being In shape, state, voyce, judgement, and 
all other OicurrsiHs, exterior and interior, excellent. 

Hr^wowfs Apikogp for Actors, 1619. 

OCCYAN. The ocean. 

In verr4 soth, as y retnembre can, 

A certeyne kynrede towarde the uccytin. 

l^/dgate, MS. Sor. ^ntiq. 134, f 29. 

OCEAN-SEA. This phrase is often used by Sir 
Thomas More. " The greate brode botom- 
lesse occan-see,'* Supplycacyon of Soul/s, sig. 
C. ii. It occurs likewise in Hall. 

OCHEN. To break ; to destroy. 

OCIVTTY. Sloth. Hooper. 

OCKSECROTIA. Tipsy. A cant term. 

OCUB. The cockchafer. Somertet. 

OCY. The nightingale’s note. 

ODAME. A brother-in-law. (Germ.) 

0-DAWE. Down. See Adatce {2). 

Loke ye bicnke for no bronde, ne for no bryghta 
wapyne, 

Bot berU downeof thebeste, and bryng themeo-daw-e 
Morts ^rlAure, MS. lAsualm, (. 99 
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ODD. (1) Only ; single ; alone. (2) Lonely ; out 
of the way. Line. 

(3) Odd and event & S*™® marbles. Odd come 
ihortly, a chance time, not far off. Odd-come^ 
ehwtg, odds and ends, fragments. 

ODD-FISH. A strange fellow. Var. dial. 
ODD-MAKK. That portion of the arable land 
of a farm which, in the customary cultivation 
of the farm, is applied to a particular crop. 
Heref. 

ODDMENTS. Trifles ; remnants. North. 
ODDS. (1) To fit ; to make even. Also, occa- 
sionally, to alter. U’evt. 

(2) Consequence ; difference. Var. dial. 

ODDY. (1) A snail. Oi-on. 

(2) Active ; brisk. Generally applied to old peo- 
ple. Oxon. 

ODDY-DODDY. A river-suail. Oxon. 

ODE. Woad for dyeing. 

ODER. Other. Still in use. 

And brryd the a>rt with botheherrede, 

A» ihe wxlenly hade bedeil, 

That no man odur wi<tte. 

as, Cttntab. Ff. V.48, f. 44. 
ODERWOUT. The herb dragancc. 

ODIBLE. Hateful. (Lat.) 

And thou thalt be master of that f/ormtodible, 

And oppreate hym In his owne ctallc. 

as. Low//. 41(3, f. .W. 
All suchc othisbe to our Lord odtUe 
That be made and promysid to an evill enlencion. 

JITS’. iMud. 416, f. 69. 
ODIFFERAUNT. Odoriferous. 

ODIOUS. Ill-tasted; ill-scented. Eatt. 
ODORAUNT. Sweet-smclling. {J.~N.) 

The thrid day next roy tone went doune 
To erthe, whiche was disposed picotuously 
Of aungeU bright and hevraly soune 
With odumunt odoure ful copiously. 

MS. BotU. 483, f. 804. 
ODSNIGGERS. An exclamation of rebuke. 
An immense number of oaths and exclama- 
tions may be found commencing with ode, a 
corruption of God's. 

OEN. Owe ; are indebted. 

I telle it the in privetd. 

The kynges men oen to roe 
A ro'. poundeand mare. 

. US. Cantab. Ff. t. 48, f. 4/. 
O’ERLAY. A girth ; a cloak. North. 
OERTH-IVI. Thehedera niffra. 

OERTS. In comparison of. IVest. 

OES. Eyes. Nominale MS. 

And notwithstondinge your manly hart, 

Fromc your the teres wald itarte 
To shew your hevynesse. 

Cum hithrre Jos«-phe and sUndener thi* rood. 

Loo. this lame spared not to «he<1d hit blude, 

With most paynTulle dUtres^. 

MS. Uodt. e Mtu. 160. 
OF. In; out of; from; at; on; off; by. 
Many of these meanings are still current in 
the provinces. 

OFCORN. Offal com. Finchalc Chart. The 
term occurs in Tusser. East. 

OF-DAWK. To recover. Weber. 

OF-DRAD. Afraid; frightened. {d.-S.) 
0-FERRE. Afar off. 



tieholde also how his modire and alle his frendaa 
stand alle a-ftrra lukande and fotowaode theme 
withe inekylle mumyng and herily torowe. 

US. Lincoln A. 1. 1?. f. 181 . 
OFF. (1) Upon; out of. at hooks, out of 
temper, or unwell. 0^ 07id on. changeable. 
O/f nor on, neither one thing nor another. 

(2) The line from which boys shoot in cominen 
cing a game of marbles. 

(3) Provided; furnished. Nar.diaL 
OFF-AT-SIDE. Mad. North. 

OFFENCIOUS. Offensive. Marlow’e, ii. 305. 
OFFENDED. Hurt. Chaucer. 

OFFENSIODN. Office ; damage. (d.-N.) 
OFF-HAND. A man holding a second farm on 

which he does not reside is said to farm it off- 
hand. Suffolk. 

OFFICE. The eaves of a house. West. 
OFFICES. The rooms in a large house, appro- 
priated to the use of the upper servants. The 
term is still in common use, applied to the 
menial apartments generally. 

OFFRENDE. An offering. (d.-N.) 

And sche bi^an to bldde and prey 
U]K>n the bare ground# knclcnde. 

And afiir that made hir t\ff>tndc. 

C^iu^cr, US. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 44. 

OFF-SPUING. Origin. Fairfax. 

OFF-TOOK. Took by aim ; hit. 

OF-LONG. Fora long {>eriod. 

OF-SIGH. Saw; perccivetl. (d.-S.) 
OF-TAKE. Taken. St. Brandan, p. 19. 
OFTER- Oflcner. North. 

Offer bryngelh on day. 

That alle the jere not may. 

MS. J>ouce 58, f. 13 

OFTE-SITHES. Oftcn-tiincs. {d.-S.) 

For thou and other that lere yout thyng, 

Wei o/tesithe* ye banne the kyng. 

MS. Cnntab. Ft. v. 48, f. 48. 

OF- WALKED. Fatigued with walking. 

OG.AIN. Again. Still in use. 

Portigernam gode coure 

Tl^t he no might ogain hem doure. 

Arthtmrand Merlin, p. 18. 
And dede hem ogam thro thoutlnde, 

And acuntred that cartoy. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 178. 
OG.\INSAGHES. Contradictions. It occurs 
in MS. Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. 

OGE. Again. “Come now son og^,’* Gy of 
Warwike, p. 110. 

OGHE. Ought. Gawaifne. 

OGLES. Eyes. A cant term. 

OGNE. Own. 

And thoght ther was reaonc ynne. 

And syh hya lyf to wynne. 

Gotrar, MS. Cantab, Ff. 1. 6, f. 38. 
OGOS. Caves along the shore. Cornir, 

OIL. To oil his old wig, i. e. to make him 
tipsv. North. 

OIL-OF-BARLEY. Strong l>cer. 
OIL-OF-HAZEL. A severe beating. 

OILY. Smooth; adulatory. J ar. dial. 
OINEMENT. Ointment. id.-N.) 

Now of the aeventhe ».-icrament, 

The»c clerkyi kalle hyt otmomeni. 

MS. Mart. 1701, f. 74 
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OIKT. To anoint. PaUgraw. 

OKE. Aked. Pret. pi. 

OKE-CORNE. An acorn. Ortus Voc. 

OKERE. To put money out to usury. Also, 
usury. OAerer, an usurer. 

Anyjt. whni men hmdde her« rc«t* 

He oArererf pens yn hys chette. 

MS. Hurl. 1701, f. 1». 
OAnrr hyt yi for the outrage 
To take thy catel and haveavauntage. 

MS. Harl. I7OI. f. 10. 
One ny^te qweno meoe had rytte, 

He«kirrtyd 0 pvuycs uuto hys ky«te. 

Hobfrt de Brvnne^ MS. Botve»t P> 
An okerer, or ellea a lechoure, sayd Robyn, 

W Itb wronge hast thou Icde thy iyfe. 

Hobin Hood, I. 10. 

OKERS. “ Bootes for ploughmen called oJker$*' 
Huloct, 1552. ** Cu777a/ifi«, pIoNsmcns Ijootcs 
made of untanned leather, they maybe colled 
okeri,*' Elyot, ed. 1559. 

OK\. Moist; sappy. North. 

OLD. (1) Famous; great; abundant. iVarw. 
Shakespeare uses the word in this sense 
** There will be an oid abusing of God’s pa* 
ticncc, and the king’s English.” It sometimes 
is used to denote approbation, fondness, or 
endearment; as. in Virginia and Maryland, 
the most endearing ap{>eUation by which a 
fond husband could address a belored wife, 
used to be his calling her his dear old troman. 

On Sunday, at mas»e, there «ra» oldt ringing of 
belt, and old and yong came to church to tee the new 
roode, which was to ill farourde, thatal the parhh 
fnlslikt It. and the children they cryed. and were 
afraid of it. TbWten'a Nru'e^out o/Purgalorie, 1.190, 

(2) Cross ; angry. Svffotk. 

(3) Old Bendy, Old Harry, Old Scratch, terms 
for the deviL Old Chrutmok, Christmas 
reckoned by the old style. Old coat and 
jerkin, a game at cards. ' Old dog, old hand, 
a knowing or expert person. Old $tager, one 
well initiated in anything. Old lad, a sturdy 
old fellow. Old $tick, a compliroentsiry mode 
of address to an old man, signifying he is a 
capital fellow. Old file, an old miser. 

OLDHAMES. A kind of cloth. 

OLD*lIOB. A Cheshire custom. It consists 
of a man carrying a dead horse’s head, covered 
with a sheet, to frighten people. 

OLD-KILLED. Squeamish and listless. North. 

OLD-LAND. Ground that has been untilled a 
long while, and is newlv broken up. E$eex. 

OLD-LING. Urine. Yorksh. 

OLD-M.-UD. The lapwing. Wore. 

OLD-MAN. Southeniwood. f'ar.dial. 

OLD-MAN’S-GAME. The game of astragals. 
MS. Ashmole 788, f. 162. 

OLD-MILK. Skimmed milk. North. 

OLD-SARAH. A hare. Suffolk. 

OLD-SHEWE. A game mentioned in the 
Nomcnclator, p. 298. It is apparently the 
same as King-by*your-Leavc, q. v. 

OLD-SHOCK. A goblin said to appear in the 
shape of a great dog or calf. Eaet. 

OLD-SONG. A trifle. Var. dial. 

OLD-SOW. A wood-louse. Ea$t 



0MB 

OLD-TfiOT. An old woman who is greatly 
addicted to gossiping. 

OLD-WITCH. The cockchafer. Batt. 

OLD-WIVES-TALE. “ This is an oldwivee fa/e, 
or a fashion of speech cleaoc out of fashion,” 
Cotgrave, in v. Langage. 

OLIFACNT. An elephant. (//.-A’.) 

Felled was king Rlon tcandard. 

And the four o/g/b«nr< y clawe. 

Arthour and Mer lin, p» 344, 
The tcarlct cloth doth make the bull to feare; 

The cullour white the doth ahunne. 

Delanep*§ SO-angt Histories, I607' 

OLIVER. (1) A young eel. Devon, 

(2) To give a Rowland for an Oliver, a phrase 
still in use, derived from two well-known 
characters in ancient romance. 

Socheauokya were never aoen yn londe, 

Syth Olgvere dyed and Rowlonde. 

MS. Cnntab. Ft. II. 38, f. 100. 

OLIVERE. The olive-tree. (^/.-iV.) 

OLIVER'S-SCULL. A chamber-pot, 

OLLET. Fuel. Ray inserts this in his South 
and East-Country Words. Aubrey, in bis 
MS. Nat. Hist, of Wilts, tells us that cow dung 
and straw was uscfl for fuel at Highworth, and 
callerl by that name. 

OLODDE. 

For-thi thou gyAV, whilt thou maylyfe. 

Or allcgaae that thou maygetc, 

Thigaste fraGodd, thlgudes oiodde, 

Thi fletche foldca undir fete. 

With I. and E. futle leklre thou be. 

That thyimeexeruturg 

Of the ne wlllerekkc, hot tkikk and skekke 

Fullc baUlely In thi boureg. 

MS. UnealnKA. 17, f. 813. 

O-LONKE. Along. MS. Harl. 2253. 

OLY. Oil. Nominale MS. 

OLYET. A little hole in anything, such as cloth, 
&c. Forby has oylet-hole, a perforation in a 
garment to admit a lace. The small openings 
in ancient fortifleations were called olyete, or 
oylcts. “ Oyliet hole, oi7/e/.” Palsgrave. 

OLYPRAUNCE. Gaiety.^ Holloway has, “ O/y- 
prance, rude, boisterous merriment, a romping 
match, Northampton.*' 

Of rich atlre e« ther avaunce, 

Phkkand ther hort with o/ypmvnre. 

R. dtf Brunne, MS. Bowee, p. 04. 

OLYTE. 

For whan thou doust yn longe re«pyte 
Hyt yi foryete that long ya olgie. 

M.S. Harl. 1701, f. 73. 

OMAN. A woman, f'ar. dial. 

OMAST. Almost. Cumb. Several of the 
glossaries have ommoet. 

OMDER. (1) The shade. Lane. Kennett has 
oumer, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

(2) A hammer. Salop. Antiq. p. 523. 

OMBRE. A game at cards, of Spanish pripn. 
It ap]>ear8 to be merely an alteration or im- 
provement of prirocro. It is thus described 
in the Qompleat Gamester, cd. 1721, p. 12 — 
** There are several sorts of this game called 
L’Orobre, but that which is the chief is called 
Renegado, at which three only can play, to 
whom are dealt nine cards apiece; so that 
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ditctriling the eights, nines and tens, there 
will remain thirteen cards in the stock ; there 
is no trump hut what the player pleases; the 
first hand has always the liberty to play or 
pass, after him the second, &c.’* 

OME. The steam or vapour arising from hot 
liquids. Dunelm. 

OMELL. Among; between. SecYwaineand 
Gawin, 119; and 

OMPRY-FLOOR. At Wedneshury, co. SUff., 
in the nether coal, as it lies in the mine, the 
fourth parting or laming is called the omfry'- 
fioor, two feet and a half thick. Kennett, MS. 

OMNIUM-GATIIERUM. A miscellaneous col- 
lection of persons or things. 

OMPURLODY. To contradict. Beds, 

ON- (1) In. It is a prefix to verbs, similar ton. 
“Thekingeuf Israeli on-huntyiigc wente,” 
MS. Douce 261, f. 40. 

(2) One. on. alike. on, agreed. Ettr 

in on, continually. / wine on, 1 singly, I by 
myself. On one, together, MS. Cotton. Vespas. 
D. vii. of the thirteenth century. 

(3) Of ; onwards, far. dial. To be a little on, i 
i. e. to be approaching intoxication. A female 
of any kind, when marts nppetens, is said to i 
be on. It is sometimes an expletive, as cheated 
on, cheated, &c. 

ONANE. Anon. liifson. 

Hyi hort fel waM he noht <|>are, 

To he cam lhar the robbour ware; 

He yed unto thayr lo^e onane. 

Gj/ n/ft'artvike, MS. 

ONARMED. Took off his annour. 

Ttyaraowre wenetl to hare had pcio. 

And onarnad hym alao tyte. 

MS. Crtwfafc. Ft. II. 38. f. 76. 

ONBEAR. To uncover, applied to the o|>ening 
of a quarry. IVftt. 

ON-BOLDE. Cowardly ; not fierce. 

A man oon he y* hohle, 

Pebulie he weaeth and on-b>Me. 

MS. Otutab. Pr. ii. 38. f. lU. 

ONBKAID. Touphraid; toreproach. PaUgrare. 

ONCE. Once for all. A common sense of the 
word in old plays. 

ONDE. (1) Zeal ; enty; malice; hate; hatred; 
breath. 

Aschamlil with a pitous ondc, 

Sche toldc unto hire hutbonde 
The iotheof alle the hole tale. 

Gower, MS. Soc. Anti^. 134, f. 44. 

(2) Ordained. Yorknh. 

ONDEUELY. Immortal. (.^.-5.) 

ONDINE. To breathe. Prompt. Part. 

ONDOAR. One who e.xpounds. 

ON-DREGHE. Dark; at a distance. 

ONE. (1) A ; an individiuil ; a person, f’ar. dial. 

(2) Singular. Leic. 

^3) .Moiie ; singly. {A.-S.') “By jourcselfe 
one,** MS. Morte Arthure, f. 02. 

And ther y g.in my woo compicyne, 

Wtuchyng and wepynge alle myn oonr. 

Gowtr, MS. Soc. Jntiq. 134, f. .19. 

ONE-AND-TIIIRTY. .\n ancient and very 
favourite game at cards, much resembling 
vingt-un. It could l>e played by Iwo i>erson8, 



as appears from Taylor's Workca, 1630, ii. 181. 
It is mentioned in the Interlude of Youth, ap. 
Collier, ii. 314; Earle's Microcosmography, 
p. 62 ; Taylor's Motto, 1022, sig. I), iv ; Florio, 
p. 578 ; Upton's MS. Adds, to Junius. 

ONED. (1} Made one; united. (A.-S.) 

(2) Dwelt; remained. 

Than axed anon sir G'l, 

To the baraun» that tmcit him bi. 

^ h'artrikc, p. 27« 

ONEDER. Behind. Chnk. According to 
Ray, this is the Cheshire pronunciation cf 
aundrr, the afternoon. 

ONEHEEDE. Unity. (A.-S.) 

For Go<le walde ay with the Fader and the Sonne, 
And wythe the Moly Goat in oncheede wonne. 

Hampolr, MS. Dou'cs, p. 13. 
.^nd Btere them all that ever they may. 

To oonhedd and to charyU^. 

MS. OiHtab. Ft. II. 38. f. 3. 

ONELOTE. An oblation. 

ONEMENTE. A reconciliation. (A.~S.) 

Bot onemente thar hym nevyr wene. 

Or eyther other herte have sought. 

MS. HarL 3259, f. 115. 

ONENCE. Against. Sevyu Sages, 2872. 

ONE-O’CLOCK. Like one-o’clock, i. e. very 
rapidly, said of a horse's movement, &c. 

ONE-OP-US. A whore. 

ONE-PENNY. Bati/inda, the playe called, 
one penie, one penie, come after me," Nomeu* 
clator, p. 298. 

ONERATE. To load, (/.at.) 

ONEULY. Lonely; solitary. AorZA 

ONES. Once. (.4.-5.) 

Pvyr on hy« mayityra grave he Kiy, 

Ther myght no man gete hym away 
Foroght that they eowdc do. 

But yf hyt wcreoni^ on the day. 

He wolde forihe Co gete hyi praye. 

And iyth9h ageyne he wbld^goo. 

MS. Contab. Ft. ii. 3B, f. 74. 

ONE-SIIEAR-SHEEP. A sheep betweeu one 
and two years old. J ar. diat. 

ONFANG. Received. (/f.-N.) 

ON-FERROME. Afar off. (.f.-5.) 

Dot Alexander went bi hym ane upponc an hr^he 
eragge. whare he myghte are uu-frrr<,mt fra hym, 
and thane he aaw thia prstrllenrlua beite the baail<ac. 

MS. Unctin A. I. 17. f 3il. 

, ONGOINGS. Proceedings; goings on. Sorth. 

ONll.\NDE. In the hand ; to the will. It oc- 
curs in MS. Cott. Vespas. D. vii. the Egertoii 
MS. reading u'ihtxrille. 

ON-HELD. Bowed down. 

ON-HENELY. Ungently; nncourtcously. 

ONICLE. The onyx. Onycle, Wright’s Lync 
Poetry, p. 25. (H.-.V.) 

ONID. Mixed and joined. Batman uppon 
Bartholome, 1582. 

ONIMENT. Ointment. Vocab. MS. 

ONING. The only one. (A.-S.) 

And in the tenihe men myhte sc 
The oen^ng and the unytd. 

MS. Cott. VitrV. C. xIU. f. tIN. 

ONION-PENNIES. “ At Silche.-ter in Damp 
shire they find great plenty of Roman coinv 
which they call onion.ptnnict from one Onion, 
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whom they foolishly fancy to hare been a 
giant, and an inliabitant of this city,” Kennett, 
MS. Lansd. 1033. 

ON-LENTllE. Afar. Gamayiu. 

ONLEPI. The same as ,Yn/< 7 >i, q. V. OnUpUiche 
occurs in MS. Arund. 57, f. 28. 

Ich ]eve ioe Ood. Vnder makere of 

hevenc and of crtha ; and ina Jetu Crlit* hit tone 
tmlepi, cure Lord. MS. Antt^lel, 67i f> 

ONLIEST. Only. Cheth. It is singularly 
used as a superlative. 

ONLIGHT. To alight, or get down. We$t, 
ONLIKE. Alone ; only. {A.-S.) 

Blitted Laverd God of Uriel 
That dot wondrea omiilre wele. 

MS. Kgtrton 614, f. 48. 
Of thi bapteme and of thi dcdcs, 

Otonijfch lirUiat thou here ledea. 

Curtor Mundt, MS. Co//. Trin. Cantab, t. 70. 

ON-LOFT. Aloft. 

And gat up into the treeaely and aoft. 

And hyng hymtelfupon a bowgh on-lo/t. 

MS. Uud. A\6, f.ei. 
ONNETHE. Scarcely. (A.^S.) 

Him thoujte that he was onne/Ae alive, 

For he wai aJ overcome. 

MS. iMud. loe. f. 117* 

ONNISIl. Somewbattipsy. North. 

ONONE. Anon; imme^ately. {A.-S.) 

And at [they] latt at the tupere, they knewc hym 
In brekyng of brrdc. and ©none He vanytte awaye 
hero. MS. Lincoln A, 1. 17» t. 168. 

ON-O-NENA. Always. Lane. 

ON-UYGHTE. Wrong. 

Hyt ovrn lyfe for hur he leet 
Wyth mokulle <m>rygA/e. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 05. 

ONSAY. An onset. 

ONSET. A dwelling-house and out-buildings. 
North. A single farmhouse is called an 
omtead. 

ONSETTEN. Small; dwarfish. AorM. 
ON-STAND. The rent paid by the out-going 
to the in-go>og tenant of a farm for such land 
aa the other has rightfully cropped before 
leaving it. North. 

ONSTE. Once. Chester Plays, ii. 100. 
ON-STIL\YE. Apart. 

The itede itrak over the force, 

And itrajed oH-*trayc. 

MS. Lincoln A. I. 17. f- 137- 
ONSWERID. Answered. 

Kyng Rdwartunifcrr/d agayne, 

I wil go to these erle« twanc. 

MS. Qtntab. Ff. v. 48, f. 53. 
ONT. Will not ; w’ont. TFewt. I 

ON-THKNDE. Abject ; out-cast. 

ONTHER. Under. Octovian, 609. 

ON-TYE. To untie. 

And yede ArondeU all to nye, 

And wolde have hym on-tyt. 

MS Ctintab. Ff. H. 38. f. ISO. 
ONWILLL Unwillingly. Pr. Part. 
ONYOLUUN. A herb mentioned in MS. Bibl. 

Reg. 12 B. i. f. I t. 

00. (1) One. See O. 

And at on worde ichcplatly gan him telle 
Tte chlldia myjte hii powtr dldc cccclle. 

Lydgate, MS. Soc. Antig. 134, f. 16. 



(2) Aye ; ever. Tundalc's Visions, p. 48. 

OOBIT. The larvie of the tiger-moth. 

OON. An oven. North. 

OON. VBLE. Awkward ; unwicldly. 

GONE. Alone, only. {A.S.) 

Alle nakid but here achertit oone. 

They wepte and made moche mone. 

Coirer, MS. Soc Antiq. 134. f. 59. 

OON-EGG. A 8oft-egg, one laid l^fore the 
shell is formed. JTVa/. 

OONRYGHTTWYSLYE. Unrighteously. 

He waa in Tuskayne that tyroc, and tuke of cure 
knyghttet, 

Areate theme oonryghttwystye, and raunaound thome 
aftyre. Jtfoi-re .drthure, MS. Lincoln, f. 36. 

OONT. A want, or mole. Wett. 

OONTY. Empty. Devon. 

OOR. Hoary; aged. 

OOSER. A mask with opening jaws along with 
a cow’s skin, put on for frightening people. 
Dortrt. 

OOST. An host, or army. {A.-N.) 

OOTH. Wood ; mad. Pr. Parv. 

OOZLING. Hairy. A^orM. 

OP. To get up. Somenet, h}»ooppy. 

OPE. An opening. West. 

OPE-LAND. Land in constant till, ploughed 
tip every year. Suffolk. 

OPEN. (1) A large cavern. When a vein is 
worked open to the day, it is said to be opm- 
ewtf. A miner’s terra. 

(2) Not spayed, said of a sow, &c. Eatt. 

(.3) Mild, said of the weather, far. diaL 

OPEN-ERS. The medlar. (.4.-5.) ** Oponliers, 
medlcr,” MS. Sloane 5. f. 6 ; openareet, MS. 
Bodl. 30. Palsgrave has opynart. 

OPEN-HEDED. Bare-headed. Chaucer. 

OPEN-HOUSE. To keep open-house, i. e. to 
be exceedingly hospitable. 

OPEN-TIDE. The time between Epiphany 
and Ash- Wednesday, wherein marriages were 
publicly solemnized, was on that account for- 
merly called open-tide ; but now in Oxford- 
shire and several other parts, the time aiicr 
harvest, while the common fields are free and 
open to all manner of stock, is called open- 
tide. Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

OPER. A bumper of wine. North, 

OPERANCE. Operation; effect. 

OPERANT. Operative; fit for action. Hey- 
wood’s Royall King, sig. A. iv. 

OPIB. Opium. {A.-N.') 

OPINION. (1) Credit; reputation. 

(2) To opine ; to think. Suffolk. 

OPPILATIONS. Obstructions. {Lat.) 

This Crocus U used very succes^ully for the 
gfeeD-sickness stopping of the Terms, Dropsy emt 
other diseases, that proceed from Oppilatione $ the 
Dose is from 15 grains to a Drachm. 

Aubret^t iV%lty, MS. Royal Soc. \>. Ill' 

OPPORTUNITY. Character; habit. 

OPPOSE. To question ; to argue with. 

Problcmis and detnaiides eke 
Hys wysdom was to 6n<leand seke, 
Wherofhe woMo In stmdry wysc 
OpfMnene hem that weren wyse. 

Gimcr, .MS. Cantab, Vf. I. O.f. )6 
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OPPRESSE. To ravish. Hence ogf- 

pTfssion, rape. 

OPTIC. A magnifying-glass. “ Xot legible 
but through an optick/* Nabbes* Bride, 1640, 
sig. G. i. Coles has the term. 

OPUNCTLY. Opportunely. GVeene. 

OQWERE. Anywhere ? 

If hli howtholde bcoqu-ere, 

Thi psrifthen is he there. 

MS.Oihiab. Ff. r. 48, f. 5. 

OR. (1) Ere; l>efore. North. 

Punytche pacieiitly the transitn iiones 

Of mene dis«reuled redreuing lhaire errour. 

Mercy preferryng or thou do rigour. 

US. Cantab. Ff. I. 6. f. 129. 

(2) Lest. Perceval, 911. 

(3) Than. ** Rather or that/’ an idiom still 
current in the midland counties. 

He woldcageyo for youre love blede 
Rather or that ye dsmpned were. 

US. Cnntab. Ff. ll. 38. f. 48. 

( 4 ) Their. Wright’s Seven Sages, p. 47. 

ORANGE-TAWNEY. A dull orange colour. 

OR-A-ONE. Ever a one. South. 

ORATION. Noise; uproar, /or. dial, 

ORATORIE. A private chapel ; a closet for 

the purposes of praver. 

ORBELL. 

Id the lowest border of the garden, I might tees 
curioiu orbeti, all of touch, wherein the Syracusan 
tyranuwere no le«ae artfully portrayed, than their 
aeverall crueltlea to life dUpluyed. 

B>aitHwaU‘t Arcadian PrinctM, 1635. ii. 148. 

ORBS. Panels. Nominale MS. 

ORCEL. A small vase. (J.-N.) 

ORD. A point, or edge. Ord and 

ende, the beginning and end, Gy of Warwtke, 
p. 33, a common phrase. In Suffolk, a pro- 
montory is called an ord. 

And touchede him with the tperes ord, 

That nevere eft he ne apak word. 

Romanee of Otuel, p. 74. 

He hit him with the tperes ord. 

Thurch and thurch tcheldct bord. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 276. 

Saul himtcif drow;e his sword. 

And ran eren U|K>n the ord. 

Curtor Mundi, US. OJI. Trin. Cantab, f. 49. 

ORDAIN. To order ; to intend. Devon. 

ORDENARIE. An ordinance. {A.~N.) 

ORDER. Disorder; riot. Weet. 

ORDERED. Ordained ; in holy orders. 

ORDERS. A North-countr)’ custom at schools. 
In September or October the master is locked 
ont of the school by the scholars, who, previ- 
ous to his admittance, give an account of the 
different holidays for the ensuing year, which 
he promises to observe, and signs his name 
to the orders, as they are called, with two 
bondsmen. The return of these tigned orders 
is the signal of capitulation ; the doors are 
immediately opened ; beef, beer, and wine 
deck the festive board ; and the day is spent 
in minh. 

ORDERS-FOUR. The four orders of mendicant 
friars. Chaucer. 

ORDINAL. The ritual. 

ORDINANCE. (1) Fate. Shak. 



(2) Orderly disposition. {A.^N.) 

(3) Apparel. Palsgrave, 1530. 

ORDINATE. Regular ; orderly. (Z«/.) 

Fur he that itondcth clereand ordinate, 

And proude happis aulIVcth underalide. 

Hncti¥$. US. Sne. Antitj. 134, f. ?86. 

ORDONING. Ordinance. Palsgrave, 

ORE. (1) Over. Var. dial. 

(2) Grace; favour; m^rcy. (A.-S.) 

Syr, he ieyde, for Cryityt ore, 

Levc, and bete me no more. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. iL 38, f. 86. 

(3) Sea-weed, used for manure. South. Holin- 
shcd.Cliron. IreiRnil, p. 183, mentions orncadt. 

(4) A kind of fine wool. 

ORF. Cattle. {A.-S.) 

Into the brerit they forth kacche 
Here or/, for that they wolden lacche. 

Goicer, MS. Soc. Autiq. 134, f. 33. 

ORFRAYS. Embroider)'. {A.-N.') The term 
is perhaps most generally applied to the bor- 
ders of embroider)’ or needle-work, down the 
cope on each side in front. See Cotgravc. 
“ Orphrey of red velvet,” Dugdale’s Monast. 
iiu 283. It occurs in Chaucer. 

Fretcne of or/ra^« feate appone tcheldrt. 

Marts Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. 76. 

ORGAMENT. Wild maijorum. 

The blood of harts burned together with herbe- 
dragon, orchanes, orgament, and mastick have the 
same power to draw aerpettts out of their holes, 
which the harts have being alive. 

Topaeirt Four Footed Deaets, 1607, p. 130. 

ORGAN. The herb pennyroyal. 

ORG. \NAL. An organ of the body. 

ORGLES. Organa. fPeher. 

Oure gentyl ler Jone, joy hym mot betyde. 

He it a merd mon ofmony among cumpane. 

He con harpe, he eon syng, his urgtua ben herd ful wyd, 

I Ho wyl nojt spare hit presc to spund his ielar4 

.V5. X)vi4re302.f. a. 

ORGULOUS. Proud. Orgulist, proud- 

est, Morte d’ Arthure, U. 432. Orgutgte, pride, 
ibid. ii. 111. 

ORIEL. This term is staled by Mr. Hamper to 
have been formerly used in various senses, 
viz. a penthouse ; a porch attached to any 
edifice ; a detached gale-house ; an upper- 
story; a loft ; a gallery for minstrels. Sec a 
long dissertation in the Arohasologia, xxiii. 
106-116. Perhaps, however, authority for 
an interpretation may he found which will 
compress these meanings, few words having 
really so comprehensive and varied an use. 
It may generally be de8cril)e<! as a recess 
within a building. Blount has oriol, **thc 
little w.iste room next the ball in some houses 
and monasteries, where particular persons 
dined and this is clearly an authorised and 
correct explanation. Nisi in refectorio re/ 
oriolo frranderet, Mat. Paris ; in itUroitu, guod 
porticHs vel oriolum appellotur, ibid. The 
oriel was sometimes of considcrahicdimensions 
See a note in Warton,i. 176. 

ORIENT. The east. {A.~N.) 

ORIGINAL. Dear; beloved. Line. 

ORISE. To plane, or make smooth. West. 
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ORISON. A prayer. 

When th«l hsde mad* thelre oiyton, 

A voyce came fro heren down. 

That alle men my;t here ; 

And teld. The eoule of this synfulle wyjt 
!■ wonnen intohoven bright, 

To Jhesu lefe and dtre. 

MS. Cantab Ft. v. 48, f. 47. 

ORISONT. The horizon. 

ORISSE. To prepare, or make ready. 

ORL. The alder-tree. West, 

ORLIAUNCE. Orleans. 

Redewyn, the claret, and the white, 

With Teynt and Alycaunt, in whom 1 delite; 

Wyn ryven and wyn lake also, 

W yne of Langdokc and of 0> liaw%ct therto, 
henglebere, and othir that is dwobiie. 

Which cautith the brayn of nun to trouble. 

MS. Rawl, C. 86. 

ORLING. Ad ill-grown child. North. 
ORLINGS. The teeth of a comh. 

ORLOGE. A clock, or diaL {A.-N.) 

Grlosye salle kepeiheor/i.^#, and salle wakkyne 
the other ladyse, and makethame arcly to ryseand 
go the wyllylyere to thalrc serrysse. 

MS. Lincotn A. I. 17, f. 875. 

ORLOGER. A man who keeps clocks. 

ORN. (1) Either. Somerset. 

(2) To run ; to flow, {A.-S.) 

He orna 3 eiohim with gretejole, 

And blclupte him and caste. 

MS. Loud. 108, f. 8. 

ORNACY. Cultivated language. 

ORNARY. Ordinary. Var. dial. 

ORNATE. Adorned. {Ut.) 

The milke white swannet then strain'd in stllo 
sublime. 

Of ornate verse, rich prose, and nervous rime, | 

In short, to telkn all, doth not behove, 

Whcarc Wellcome, sat wcarc powr’d in ruppe of love. 

MS. Hibi. Hfg. 17. B. av. 

ORNATELY. Regularly ; orderly. 

ORNDERN'. Same as Aandom, q. v. 
ORNIFIED. Adorned. Oxon. 

ORPED. Bold ; stout. The terra is used by late 
writers. It occurs in Golding’s Ovid, and in 
the Herrings Tale, 1598. 

Houndcs ther be the whiche beth bolde and 
orpede, and beth clepod bolde, for the! be bolde and 
goodc for the herl. MS. Bodt. 546. 

Orptddich thou theblstere, | 

And thi loud thou fonil to were. 

ArtKour and .Vsr/in, p. 65. 
Doukes, kinges and b.rrouns, 

0> ped squiers and garsouns 

Aiihour and Merlin, p. 81. 
That they wolle gete of here acorde 
Sum oiT^id knyttc to sle this lorde. 

Gower, MS. Soc. Mntiq. 134, f. 55. 

ORPHARION. A kind of musical instrument in 
the form of a lute. 

ORPINE. Yellow arsenic. “Orpine or arse- 
nike,” HoUyband’s Diet. 1593. j 

ORIt A globnlar piece of wood tised in playing 
at doddart. I 

ORRI. A name for a dog. See MS. RibL Reg. ^ 
7E.iv.f. 163, I 

OKROWRR. Horror. Pr. Par*. 



»>1 

ORSADY. Tinsel. See Arsedine, 

ORTS. Scraps ; fragments. Var. dial. It is a 
common archaism. 

ORUALE. The herb orpin. 

ORUL. To have a longing for. West. 
ORYBULLY. Terribly. 

He apperyd fuUe orifbuUi/, but not as he dud before. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 3H. f. H, 

ORV'ELLE. The alder-tree. Pr. Part. 
ORVNALLE. An urinal. 

Anon he aakud an orynalte schene. 

And sawe theryn of kyng and quene. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. li.30, f. 138. 

ORYONS. The orient, or east, 

Stonys of otyone gret plentt^ 

llir here aboute hlr hed hit hong } 

She rode out over that lovriy le, 

A-white she blew, a- while she song. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v.48,f. 116. 
ORYTHE. Aright. Arch. xxx. 357. 
OSCHIVES. Bone-handled knives. 

OSEY. A kind of wine, mentioned in the Squyr 
of Lowe Dcgre, 762 ; Harrison, p. 167 ; Nugs 
Poetic®, p. 10; MS. Morte Arthure, f. 55. 

Her laud hath wine, onry, waxc, and gralne, 
FI^SW, reystni, hony and cordoweyne. 

Haklugt’a Suvigntiona, 1599, i. 189. 

OSIARD. An osier-bed. Palsgrave. 

OSKIN. An oxgang of land, which varies in 
quantity in diflTcrent places. 

O-SL VNTB. Aslant ; slanting. 

His hand sleppid and slodee-s/onrconethemaylc*. 

Morte Arthure, Jf.V. Lincoln, t. 93. 

OSMOND. A kind of iron. Manners and 
Household Expenccs, p. 301, 

OSNY\ To forbode ; to predict. West. 
OSPREY. The sca-caglc. Palsgrave calls it 
the ospring. 

OSPKYNG. OITspring. 

I woldethal Bradmnnde the kyng 
W'erc here with all his osprpng. 

MS Cantab. Ft. IL 38, f. 109. 

OSS. To offer, begin, attempt, or set about 
anything ; to be setting out ; to recommend a 
person to assist you. Chesh. Ray gives the 
Cheshire proverb, “ ossing comes to Iwssing." 
Edgeworth, temp. Hen. VIII., uses to oss for 
to prophesy. 

OSSELL. Perhaps. Yorksh. 

OSTAY'LE. An inn, orlodging. 

And In her place he lokc his «$tnAe, 
Supposyngalylillwhlle ther todueile. 

MS. Leud. 416, f. 59. 
Men taghtehym tone tohem weyl, 

He come and toke ther hys ostepl. 

MS. Harl. 1701, f. 13. 

0-STEDE. Instead. • 

The whyche, as rhe cuKum was, 

Songe a balad o-atede of the ma<sc- 

MS. Cantab. Ft. L 6, f. 48. 

OSTENTS. Appearances ; prodigies. 

When ambitious Pyles, th' oetentaot pride 
To dust shall fall, and in their ruins hide. 

Randolph* a Poema, 1043. 

OSTERY. An inn. This word occurs in MS. 
Addit. 11812, f. 12. Tlic term osthouse is 
used in Yorkshire. Palsgrave has ottry. 
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OSTILLER. An ostler. Vocab. MS. 

OSTRECE. Austria. Heame. 

OSTREGIER. A falconer. This term was gene- 
rally limited to a keeper of goshawks and 
tercels. Otiringer occurs in Blount's Gloss, 
p. 459. and Shakespeare has axtringer, 

OSTRICH-BORDE. Wainscoting. 

OSTYLMENT. Furniture. Quilibet uterunle 
in domOt Anglicf, ostylmcnt of howsc, MS. 
Bibl. Reg. 12B. i.f. 

OSTYRE. An oyster. NoininaleMS. 

OTE. Knows. (A.-S.) 

OTEN. Often. Som^tet. 

OTHE. To swear. Still in use, according to 
Moor’s Suffolk Words, p. 258. Adjurare, to 
othc,” MS. Egerton829, f. 17. 

OTHER. Or ; cither ; or else. 

OTHER-GATES. Otherways. North. 

OTHER-SOME. Some other. A quaint but 
pretty phrase of frequent occurrence. Other- 
where, in some other place. 

Some blasremcdc hyro and said, fjr one hym that 
dlitroyeat and othtrMome talde, othirc roene aated 
he, bot hymaelfe he may nott hel|>e. 

MS. Unevin A. 1. 17. f 163. 
How she doth play the wcther-cocke, 

That tume with every wlnde { 

To some she will be foolUhe stout. 

To othertamt as kinde. 

Caul/rido and Bamardo, 15p). I 

OTHER-WHILE. Sometimes, f’ar.dial. 

Thao dwellyd they toftedur same, 

Wyth roekylle yoyeand game, 

Therof they wantyd ryghtooght] 

They went on hawkyng be the rever. 

And other-whifte to take the dere. 

Where that they gnde thoght. 

* MS. Cantab. Pf. ti. 38. f. 80. 

OTTOMITES. The Ottomans. Shak. 

OTTRE. To utter. Lydgate, p. 150. 

OTWO. In two ; asunder. {A.~S.) 

A1 hem thoghte ihcy wulde here slo. 

For they clove here moutheevyn otu’o. 

MS. Harl. 1701 . f. 11. 

OTYRE. An otter. It is the translation of 
iutrieiuM in NominaleMS. 

OU. How. MS. Digby86. 

OUCH. A jewel. “ Ouche a jowcll, bague,** 
Palsgrave ; “ ouche for a bonnet, afficquet, 
affichet,** ibid. The term seems to have been 
sometimes applied to various ornaments. 

Of gyrdilt and brnwchU. of mrekU and ryngeis, 
Pottys and pens and bullts for the fnt of Nowell. 

Mud. 416. f. 97 . 

OUGHEN. To owe; to possess, or own. {A.-S.) 

A certain king, which, when he called his 
servant* to aecompts. had one brotight to him 
which owgftt him ten thouaand talents. 

Becon'a Worka, p. 154. 
Amaris he hlght, that many a toune ou/cht. 

Prince was of Portlngall, provideat in thought. 

Roland, MS. Lanad. 31W. f. .1851. 

OUGHT. Something suitable. Sussex. 

OULE. 

But oule on stok and ttok on nuta, 

Tho moretliat a mao dcfoule. 

Gowtf, MS. 5oc. .dntiq. 134, f. 68. 

OUMER. The grayling fish North. 



OUNHE. (1) A kind of lacc. (2) A curL 
Oundg, waving, curly, slid of hair laid in 
rolls. {A.-N.) 

Cloth of gold of tissue entered ounda the one with 
the other, the ounde is warke wavynge up and doune, 
and all the borders as well trapper as other was 
garded with letters of fine goldc. 

HaV, Henty Fill. f. 79. 
The hyndcr of hym was lyk purpure, and the taylo 
was ownded overthwert with a colour reede as rose. 

MS. Linccin A. 1 17, f. 39. 

OUNFERD. Displea.sure 

To thi ne^bour fore love of me, 

To make debate ny dyscorde. 

And thou dust me mure nwn/ml, 

Then thaj thou wentust barefole in the strete. 

MS. i>)ur« 309, xv. Cent. 

OUNGOD. Bad ; wicked. (A.-S.) 

OUNIN. A weak spoilt boy. North. 

OUNSEL. The devil. From the old word 
ounseli, wicked. “ Ich were ounseli," MS. 
Digby 86. (^.-5.) 

OUPH. A fairy, or sprite. Shak. 

OUR. (I) Hour. Still in use. 

There may aretie me no plcasaunce, 

And our be our I felegrcvaunce. 

Af$. Cantab. Ff. i.C. f. 117. 

(2) Anywhere. Tl’eber. 

(3) Over. Still in use. Tliis would generally 
be printed orre. 

Hit was leid ourc a broke, 

Therto no man hrdc toke; 

Oure a streme of watur clmc. 

Hit servyd as a brygge I wone. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. T. 48. f. 30. 

(4) A term imp1}ing relationship. Our Thomas, 

I Thomas belonging to our family, far. diat. 
'OURN. Ours. far. dial. 

OURY. Dirty ; ill-looking ; untidy. Line. 
OUSE. The liquor in a Umner's vat. 

OUSEL. The blackbird. 

HouBc-dovrs are white, and onee/4 blackcbirds bee. 
Yet what adiflerenep in the taste wc tref 

The AJpn.-iionuta Shepheard, 1594. 

OUSEN. Oxen. North. 

OUSET. A few small cottages together, like a 
Highland claclian. The word is originally 
oustead, one-stead, i. e. one farmhouse and its 
appurtenances standing sohts, all alone by 
itself, and no other one near it. North. 
OUST. To turn out. Var. dioL 
OUT. (1) Away! It is often an exclamation of 
disap|K)intment. (A.-S.) Out, alas ! occurs 
in Shakespeare. 

The gentill prynce and his |>epull to Lrnidon did passe, 
i Intothcclte he cDtcryd with acompany of men and 
trew. 

For the wiche hN enmys cryed, Ofcte and alts ! 
Thayrered colowrus chaungld to palchcwo; 

Thonne thcnobyil prynce licgan werkys new. 

He tnkcprl'.oncrs a kyng and a elerke, loo, 

How the wjUof G<mI In every thyiige is do.* ! 

Jf5. Bibi. Rrg. 17 D.xv. 

(2) Full ; completely. Tempest, i. 2. Still in 
U.SC, Hcrcf. Gl. p. 76. 

(3) An excursion of pleasure. 

{i)Out o^cry, out of measure. See the Comedy 
of Patient Grissel, p. 20, Out of heart, worn 
otit, applied to land ; down-hearted, to a man, 
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Out at he^U, out at the el6<»rs, very shabbily 
dressed. Out at ley, said of cattle feeding in 
hired pastures. Out qf hand, immediately, 
without delay. Out of temper, too hot or too 
cold. Out of the way, extravagant, uncommon. 
To be at oute, to quarrel. To make no out$ 
of a pereon, not to understand him. 

OUTAMY. To iiyure, or hart ? 

Ac the helm was so hard y-wrojt, 

That he mijt outam^ him no 5 t 
Wyth no dyntof twerde. 

Jf.V. Ashmo/e, 39, f. 49. 

OUT-AND-OUT. Throughout ; entirely ; com- 
pletely. Out~and’Outer, a slang phrase im- 
plying anything supremely excellent. 

The kyng was good illr abouie, 

And she was wyckyd and imtt. 

For the was of suche enmrorte. 

She loryd mcne ondlr her lurde. 

MS. RatoUnion C. 86. 

OUTAS. (1) The octaves of a feast. 

(2) A tumult, or uproar. Nominale MS. 

OUT-ASKED. On the third time of publication, 
the couple are said to he out-asked, that is, 
the asking is out or over. Used in the South- 
East of England. 

OUT-BEAR. To bear one out ; to support one 
in anything. Palsyrave. 

OUT-BORN. Removed- (d.-S.) 

OlfT-BY. A short distance from 'home. 

OUT-CAST. The refuse of corn. Pr. Parv. 
It is explained in Salop. Antiq. p. 524, the 
overplus gained by maltsters b^ween a bushel 
of barley, and the same when converted into 
malt.” 

OUT-CATCH. To overtake, fiorth. 

OUT-CEPT. To except. Pahyrate. 

OUTCOME. A going out. It occurs in MS. 
Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. 

OUT-COMLING. A stranger. Lane. 

OUT-CORNER. A secret or obscure corner. 

An out-nooke in a towne where poore folkcs 
dwell,” Florio, p. 97. Oui-ptaee, Palsgrave. 

OUT-CRY. An auction. An auctioneer was 
called an out-erier, 

OUT-DONE. Undone. 

A supper was drest, Che king was a guest. 

But he thought ’twould have outdone him. 

R/>bin Hood, li. 169. 

OUT-DOOR-WORK. Field-work. «'«/. Also 
called outen-work. 

OUTELICHE. Utterly ; entirely. 

OUTEN. Strang; foreign. Ouiener, a non- 
resident, a foreigner. Line. 

OUTENIME. Todehver. (d.-S.) 

OUT-FALL. A quarrel. North. 

OUT-FARING. Lying without. Somertet. 

OUTGANG. A road. North. 

OUT-GO. To go faster, or beat any one in 
walking or riding. 

OUT-HAWL. To clean out. Suffolk. 

OUTHEES. Outcry. {Med. Lot.) 

OUTHER. Either. Still in use. 

And jyfy were de yn outher w^rldc, 

Hys preyer shuldc for me be horde. 

MS. Hart. 1791, t. 70. 

It. 



For outher it wille falle on the umhrc toward or 
on the umbre froward. MS, Si‘>ane SIS. 

OUTHOLD. To hold out ; to resist. 

OUT-HORNE. An outlaw. 

OUTING. (1} A feast given to his friends by an 
apprentice, at the end of his apprenticeship : 
when he is out of his time. In some parts of 
the kingdom, this ceremony is termed by an 
apprentice and bis friends burying his wife. 
Line. 

(2) An airing. Far. d/at. 

(3) An evacuation, or letting-out. North, 

OUTLAY. Expenditure. Far. dial. 

OUTLER. An animal not housed. Norlh. 

OUTLERS. Out-standing debts. Yorkeh. 

OUT-LESE. The privilege of turning cattle 

out to feed on commons. North. 

OUT-LESS. Unless. Yorkeh. 

OUTNER. A stranger. North. 

OUT-OF. Without. 

Neither can anything please God that we do, If it 
be done f>ur*o/ charity. Boeon*§ Workt, p. IA4. 

OUTPARTERS. Thieves 

OUT-PUT. To cast out, {d.-S.) 

OUTRAGE. Violence. {d.-N.) 

OUTRAIE. To injure ; to ruin j to destroy. 
{d.‘N.) Palsgrave explains it, to “do suinc 
outrage or extreme hurt.” 

Sir Anhure, thyneenmy, has oteteraeede thi lordet. 
That rode for the reacowe of jooc riche knyghttca 

Morle Arthure, MS, LOicotn, f. 74. 

OUTRAKE. An out-ride or expedition. To 
raik, in Scottish, is to go fast. Outrake is a 
common term among shepherds. When their 
sheep have a free passage from inclosed pas- 
tiu-cs into open and airy grounds they call it 
a good outrake. Percy. 

OUTRANGE. Confusion. (d.-iV.) 

OUTRE-CUIDANCE. Pride. (Fr.) 

OUT-REDE. To surpass in counsel. {d.-S.) 

OUTRELY. Utterly. {d.-N) 

OUT-RIDERS. (1) Bailiffs errant, employed by 
the sheriffs to summon persons to the courts. 
See Blount's Law Dictionary, in v. 

(2) Highwaymen. Somernet. 

OUT-ROP. A public auction. North. “An 
oiil-(T>’ or outrope,” Howell, 1660. 

OUTSCHETHE. To draw out a sword. 

OUTSCHONNE. To pluck out. {d.-$.) 

OUTSETTER. An emigrant. Yorkeh. 

OUT-SHn-TS. The outskirts. Eaet. 

And poore 6chr>llcn and louklicri wander in barke 
lane*, and the out-ehi/tes of the citie, with never a 
rag to their hackee. Rirrce Pmui/fsef, 1592. 

OUTSIIOT. A projection of the upper storirs 
in an old house. North. Hence outehot- 
window. 

OUTSIDE. (1) At the most. I'ar. dial. 

(2) Lonely ; solitary ; retired. North. In 
Dorsetshire it is outetep. 

OUTSTEP. Unleas. 

My eoa'a in Oybell here, la Csperdochy, 1‘iha 
gaol, for peeping Into soother man’s puree; aod» 
outetep the king be miserable, he'» tike to totter* 

Hepwoed’t Edward 1 T. p. 78- 

OUT-TAKE. To deUver. {d.-S.) 

38 
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OUT-TAKEN. Taken out; excepted. Oul- 
tttkt, except, ia also common. It occurs 
several limes in Lydgate. 

Bot he rayjte oojte Wynne over, the water w»* lo 
depe »nd lo brade. bot If It had bene in the monethe 
of July and Auguite; and alio it was fulleof ypo- 
e^ynaa and acorpyonea, and coeadrillea, ouf.<oAre«« in 
the foraald monclhoa. US‘ LinnJit A. 1. 17. f* *lt* 
Alle that y have y graunt die 
Owtlakt my wyfe. 

MS. Otnrob. Ff. li. 98, f. 96. 

OUTWALE. Refuse. iVor/A. 

OUTWARD. An outside. SAat. 
OUTWERINGNES. Abuse. (A.-S.) 
OUT-WINDERS. Bow-windows. Sou/A. 
OUT-WRICHE. To discover. (A.-S.) 

OUZE. Mud. Still in use. 

To toyag* hU lirgc emplr®. nocuro 
At in the mfeittAuu, where they assure 
Tbemtelvei st rest. 

Heytpoo^t Triump^tt 1613a 

OU3TE. Aught; anything. 

But that thynge may y not embrace 
For (TUjU that y can tpeke or doo. 

Cower, XrS. Soe. Antiq. 134p f. 46. 
Bou faryth that noble clerk. 

That raekyl can on Goddy* werk, 

Ktiowett thou ou;t hyt state ^ 

And come thou owyt be the eerl off Stane, 

That worthy lord In hyt wane, 

Weotethou ou]( that g-ite 1 

Rofnance of AtheMnn, 

OVEN. (l)The following proverb is given by Ray, 
and is still in use. 

A aiKpicloua ill llrer, for the wife would never 
have sought her daughter in the oven unleaie ahe 
hertelfe had been, there In former timer. 

rse .Wan In fSe Jfoene, 16IJ9, lig. F. ill. 

(2) A great mouth. lar. dial. 

OVEN-BIRD. The long-tailed titmouse. It's 
nest is called an oeen’a-ne*/. 

OVENED. Sickly: sbrivclled. Line. 
OVEN-RUBBER. A pole used for stirring the 
Are in a large oven. 

OVER. (1) Compared with. JFe»t. 

(2) Upper. Still in use. 

(3) Above; besides; beyond. (^.-5.) 

A) To recover ; to get over. SortA. 

(5) Important ; material. Exmoor. 

(6) Too. Sir Perceval, 1956. 

(7) To put one otter tAe door, to turn him out. 
Over tAe left, disappointed. 

OVERAIGNES. Gutters. 

OVER-ALL. Everywhere. 

OVERANENT. Opimsile. F'ar. dial. 
OVERBLOW. To blow hard. CAeeA. 
OVERBOD. Remained or lived after. (A.-S.) 
OVER-BODIED. When a new upper part is 
put to an old gown. Lane. 

OVER-BUY. To give more for anything than 
it is really worth. 

OVER-CLOVER. A hoy’s game, so called in 
Oxfordshire, the same as Warner, q. v. They 
have a song used in the game, commencing, 

“ Oeer rloeer. 

Nine Uroe* OTCT," 

OVBR-CRAPPID. Surfeited. Dereii. 



OVERCROW. To triumph over; to kustkin. 
“ Laboured with tooth and naile to overcrow '* 
Holinahed, Chron. Ireland, p. 82. 

OVER-DREEP. To overshadow. 

The tjplringncllle*. wilh their ihidle top*, ihill 
no longer orer’drtep the best hemrba, or keep them 
from the (mlllng aspect of theaunne, that live and 
thrive by comfortable beamra. 

Pierce Pennileeee, 150J. 

OVERE. Shore. (,f.-S.) Jennings lias oeera, 
the perpendicular edge, usually covered with 
grass, on the sides of salt-water rivers. 

For rolchulle hongur, I uoduraton le. 

She come out of .Sexlondc, 

And rived ht re at Dovere, 

That itondn upon the aeea ovem. 

MS. Camtab, Kf. v.i6, f. 96. 

0\T:RESTE. Uppermost. {.-t.-S.) 

An appllle f/eerenfe lay on lufte. 

There the poy*on wa* in dlghte. 

MS. Hart, 2232. f. 96. 

0^’PRF.\CE. To cheat Somerset. 

0\^R-FARE. To go over. It occurs in MS. 
Cotton. Vespaa. D. vii. 

OVER-FLOWN. Iiitojucated. 

OVER-FLUSH. An overplus. East. 

OVER-FRET. Made into fretwork. 

Scho come in a velvet, 

With while perle orerfret. 

MS. Uneoln A. I. 17, f. 133. 

OVERGANGER One who escapes. 

By Jacob in haly writt et undiratando ane or«r- 
fmrifer of aynnea. MS. Linettin A. 1. 17. 624. 

OVERGET. To overtake. Far. dial. It occur* 
in Palsgrave, 1530. 

OVERGETH. Passed over. 

The tyme of jerla overgeth 

That he waa a man of brede and Icngthr. 

Cower, MS. Soe. Antiq, 1.14, f. 97* 

OVERCIVE. (1) To ferment. (2) To thaw. 
Eael. 

OVER-GO. To pass over. (A.-S.) It is here 
used for the part. pa. 

A. I went ibU undyr. tyde. 

To pley me be myn orcherd ayde, 

I fell on alepe all-be>dme, 

Under an ympe upone thegrrnc: 

My meydena durst me not wake, 

Bot lote me Iy 5 e and alepe take, 

Tyll that the tyme over-pajuiyd so, 

That the undrync wa* ove$-’go. 

.W.¥. Ajihmole Ctl, xv. Cent. 

OVER-HAND. The upper-hand. N^orlA. 

Thurghe the helpe of our goddU, he achalle hafe 
the oeerrhonde of allc joure neghteboura, and jour 
name schallesprrd over alle thcwerlde. 

M.S. Uncoin A. 1. 17. f- 3. 

Me sent u* never no achame ne tchenchipe in erthc, 
Bot ever jit the otvr>/i(ifide of alle other kynges. 

Morte Arthure, MS, lAncfUn, f. 06. 

OVERIIED. A cut given over the head in 
fencing. Kyng j\li»aunder, 7396. 

OVERHERRE. Superior. {A.^S.) 

Spaynsrdia alto that withouto doutc bothe in 
nomhre of peple and ctrengthe of bodiea of olde 
tyme have ben ourc orerherre, 

Vrirtriue, MS. 7>o«rt291, f. 5. 

OVERHEW. To overgrow and ovcr])ower, as 
strong plants do weak ones. East. 

OVER-HIE. To overtake. North. 
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OVER-IIILT. Covered over. 

OVKU'IllP. To hop, or pass over. 

OVER-HOPE. San^ioeness. 

on yt pmuinpclon of herte bold. 

That yi vvtrhopt od Yngliiche lotd. 

MS. »«//. 48. f. 123. 

0\ ER-HOUSE-MEN. Small wire drawers. 

OVERING Passing over. Var.i/ial. 

OVERIST.WERKE. The clerestory. 

He beheld the werke full wele. 

The ov^*t-u’erke above the walle 
Gane tehyne at doth the cryttalle. 

A hundreth tyretea he taw full itout. 

So godly thei w«r baieyled aboute. 

MS. Aahtmilt 61, av. Cent. 

OVER-KEEP, Good living. iMr.diaL 

OVERLAND. A roofless tenement. Overland- 
/arm, a |>arcel of land without a house to it. 
Devtm. 

OVERLAYER. A piece of woo<] used to place 
the sieve on, after washing the ore in a vat. 
Derb. A mining term. 

OVER-LEDE. To oppress. Lydgate, 

OVERLIGHT. To alight, or descend. West. 

OVERLING. Ruler ; master. 

I have made a kepare, a knyghte of thyn awene, 
Oeer/jmg of Vnglande undyrethysclvene. 

Aforfe Arthurs, MS. Lincoln, f.60. 

OVER-LIVE, To outlive. {A.~S.) 

OVERLOOKED. Bewitched. West, The term 
occurs in Shakespeare. 

OVERLY. (1) Slight; superficial. Sometimes 
an adverb. ** I will doe it, but it shal be 
overly done, or to be ridden of it,” Hollyband’i 
Dictionarie, 1593. ** Thou doest this overlie, 
or onely for an outward shewe,” Baret. 1580. 

He prayetb but with an orerle desire, and not 
from the deep of his heart, that will not bend hit 
endeavoun withal to obtain what he deslreth t or 
rather indeed he prayeth not at all. 

SandcTion^a Scrtmma, 16B9, p. 61. 

(2) To oppress. Overlie, oppressively, Staui- 
hurst's Ireland, p. 22. 

OVERMASTE. Ovcigreat. (//.-5.) 

Gye was oon of the twelve, 

OvermaWe be sate behymselve. 

MS. Cantab. Kf. 11. 38, f. 815. 

OVERMASTER. To overcome one. 

OVER-MEASURE. One in twenty given over 
and above in the sale of corn. 

OVERNOME. Overtaken. {A.-S.) 

OVER-PEER. To overhang. ShaA. It occurs 
in Cotgrave, in v. \ageoire. 

OVER-QUALLE. Be destroyed. (A.-S.) 

That jere whete shalbe over alle ; 

Thcr sh.ille mony chitdur oner-qualle. 

MS. Cuntmh, Ff. v. 48, f. 77. 

OVER-RINNE. To overtake. (>^.-5.) 

OVER-RUN. To leave unfinished. BVa/. 

OVER-SAIL. To project over, a term used by 
bricklayers. North. “ Ere I my malice cloake 
or overeile,** Du Bartas, p. 357, which seems 
to lie used in a similar sense. 

OVERSCAPE. To escape. 

Whlche for to eounte la but a jape, 

Asthynge whlche thou my 5 te ocerseape. 

Gower, M8. Soe. Antiq. 134. f. AX 

OVBR . SCUTCHED - HUSWIVES. Whores. 



SAai. " An oversnitcht hous-jrife, a iooia 
wanton slut, a whore,” Kennctt, Ms. 

OVERSE. To overlook. PaUgrave. 

Th.t he should tule, op.r»^, .nd correct the ma- 
ners and coodlclooa of the pt-ople. 

Hall, 1A48, Hen. T. f. I. 

OVERSEEN. (1) Miitakcn ; deceived. fVeit. 
It occurs in Palsgrave. 

(2) Tipsy. “ Well nigh whittled, almost drunke, 
somewhat oveneene,** Cotgrave. See Thoms* 
Anecd. and Trad. p. 54. 

OVERSEER. (1) An overlooker frequently ap- 
pointed in old wills. Sometimes the exe- 
cutor was so called. According to MS. Ilarl. 
3038, “ too secuturs and an oversecre make 
thre theves.” 

(2) A man in the pillory. 

OVERSET. To overcome. Still in use. 

OVERSHOOT. To get intoxicated. 

OVERSLEY. Tl>e lintel of a door. 

OVER-STOCKS. Upper-stockings. Haret, 

OVER-STORY. The clerestory. 

OVERTAKE. 

Summe of hem began to ilrlfe, 

I Gret overtake for to dryfe. 

I MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. IS. 

I OVERTAKEN, Intoxicated. 

OVERTE. Open. {A.-N.) 

OVERTHROWE. To fall down. {A.-$.) 

OVERTHWART. Across ; over against. {AS.) 
As an adjective, cross, contrary, contradic- 
tory. perverse, opposite. It is sometimes a 
verb, to wrangle. 

That ttrekes the nckeiout als (he hert. 

And aU ane hon of pry* that lokea inrerwHert. 

MS. Hurl. 2260 . 

He thawght hia hart lo overtkteart, 

Hia wyadom was to auer-a. 

That nature could not frame by art 

A bewty hym to lure-a. .Us. Aahmole 48, f. J20. 

OVER-TIMELICHE. Too early. (d.S.) 

OVER-WELTED. Overturned. North, We 
have over-watt, overcome, in Svr Gaaaync. 

OVERWEMBLE. To overturn. Hede. 

OVER-WHILE. Sometimes; at length. 

OVER-WORN. Quite worn out. Au»f. 

OVER-YE.\R. Bullocks which arc not finished 
at three years old, if homc-hreds, or the first 
winter after buying, if purchased, but are 
kept through the ensuing summer tol>c fatted 
the next w inter, are said to he kept over-year, 
and arc termed over-year bullocks. Nor/olA. 

OVyiS. The caves of a house. Devon. 

OW. You. Still in use in Yorkshire. 

OWE. To own ; to jwssess. 

Ah, good young daughter. 1 may call lhc« so. 

For lliou art like a daui^htcr 1 did owe, 

Chrou. Hiet. of King Leir, 1605, 
When Charles the fifth went with hia armye into 
Aff^lque and arived at Larghera, a noble citty of 
Sardinia, there happened an exci^ling great wonder, 
for an oxe brought forth a calfe with two headca, and 
the woman that did eira the oae, presented ihn 
Calfr to the Emperor. 

Tbpeetre Fvur-Fboted Btaete, 1667> p- OU* 

OWENNE. Own. (A.S.) 

To lese myne ewenne lyfe therfore. 

MS. Lincoln A. 1. 17. f. 110. 
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OWERE. An ewer. “ Besjme and oieere,” 
MS. Lincoln A. i. 17p f. 135- 
OWllERE. Anywhere. (A.-S.) 

The hc^ctt hilte ihat wai owh«re, 

The flood overpMsed »even ellcnjind mote. 

C«r<»r Mundi, MS. Colt. THn. Cantab, f. I«. 
Ajen lengoure ihc J>e*te mcdicyne 
In alle ihia world that owhere may be foundc. 

MS. Soc. Antiq. 134. f.91. 
For thogh y be bryghte of blee, 

The fayrcat mao that ya owghtwhttre. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f. 19. 
Wiat Ich oufhar ani bacheler, 

Vlgroua and of might dcr. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 244. 

OWL. (1) A moth. Stuser. 

(2) To take owt, to he ofTendcd, to take amiss. 
/ live too near a tcood to be frightened by an 
owl, X understand matters too well to he 
alarmed by you. To walk bg owUUght , to skulk 
for fear of l^ing arrested. 

(3) A kind of game so called is mentioned by 
Howell, Lex. Tet. 1660, sect. 28. 

(4) Wool. North. 

(5) To go pil ing al>oul. West. 

OWLEIl. (1) The alder-trcc. North. 

(2) A smuggler. South. Kennctt says, “ those 
who transport wool into France contrary to 
the prohibition are called owlere'* 

OWLERT. An owl. Salop. 

OWI.GULLER. To pry about. Suffolk. 
OVVLISTHEDE. Idleness. 

OWL’S-CROWN^ Wood cudweed. Norf. 
OWLY. Half stupid ; tired. St^olk. 
OWMAWTINE. To swoon. 

OWMLIS. The umbles of a deer. This occurs 
in Nominale MS. 

OWN. To acknowledge. Var. dial. 

OWRE. An hour. North. 

Aftur mete a longe eiere 
Gye went with iheemperowre. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f. ITS. 
OWRTSH. Soft ; wet i m»rshy. Line. 

OWSB. Anvihiiig. North. 

OWTBD. Put away. 

Thee night with brlghtnei U otrTnf. 

Stan]fhur$t’t %'irgit, 1583, p. 20. 
OMTTANE. Taken out. (A.-S.) 

Sex ca«e« there are owltane, 

That uane ueoylea bot the pipe allane. 

Hampftlt, Ms. p. 5. 

OWT-5ETTEDE. Scattered out. " Oyle owt- 
settedc es thi name,’* MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, 
f. 192. ( t.-S.) 

OWIJNE. An oven. Devon. 

Tak the a hsU lafe a» It come* owt of the tacune, 
and nmk aopjiet of the crtmimci in gude re«le wync. 

MS. Lincoln A. 1. 17. f.292. 

OWiTH. Ought. { -/.-S.) 

He wv bothe meke and myide, ai a gode chylde 
to oce. MS. Cantab. Ff. li. 36. f. 51. 



OX-BOW. The liow of wood that goca around 
the neck of an ox. Still in UM. 

OXESFORDE. Oxford. 

Away rode the abbot all tad at that word. 

And he rode to Cambridge, and Ottn/urd / 

But never a doctor there waa ao wise. 

That could with hU learning an answer devise. 

King John and tha Abbot OinUrbuiy* 

OXEY. Of mature age. Gtouc. 

OX-EYE. The larger titmouse. North. 

OX-FEET, (in a horse) is when the horn of the 
hind-foot cleaves just in the very middle of 
the fore part of the hoof from the coronet to 
the shoe : they arc not common, but very 
troublesome, and often make a horse halt. 

OX-HOUSE. An ox-stall. Exmoor. Itoccura 
in Nominale MS. 

OXLIP. The greater cowslip, f'ar. dial 

OX- SKIN. A bide of land. 

Fabian, a chronogapher, writing of the Coo- 
querour. setsdowne !n the history thereof another 
kinile of measure, very necessary for all men to un- 
dersUnd ; foure aker* i*aith he) make a yard of 
land, five yard* of land contain a hide, and 8 hides 
make a knights fee, which by his conjecture Is w 
much as one plough can well till in a yeare; in 
Vorkeshlre and other countries they call a hide an 
ojc~tkinnn. Hopton't B*tculun Gfodaetieyrn, 4to. 1614. 

OXT. Perplexed. ITarw. 

OXTER. The armpit. A’orM. 

OXY. Wet : soft ; spungy. It is generally ap 
plied to land. South. 

OYAN. Again. (.V.-S.) 

Thai seghen all the w<mded man, 

And leved hem wel, and went oyan. 

7'Ae Sevgn Sages, 1348. 

OYE- A grandchild- North. 

0-YES. For ogez, the usual exclamation of a 
crier. Shak. 

OYINGE. Yawning; gaping. Weber. 

0YNE30NES. Onions. This occurs in a receipt 
in MS. Lincoln A. i, 17, f. 295. Oynone. 
Nominale MS. 

OYS. Use; nature. 

Ahwa here cs furbodene alle maner of wllfulle 
po1)u«iy(Nie proeuiedc one any manor agaynea 
kyndly au*$ or other gates. 

MS. Lincoln A. i, 17, f* 196 

OYSE. To use. 

Fora man excuses noght hyi unconnyng, 

That hys wytlc oyeen noght In leercnyng. 

Hampote, MS. Bowm, p. 16. 

And tharcfore,scne Godd hymselfv made It, than 
awe it matte of alle olhlre orytones to be oytede in 
alle haly kyrke. MS. Lincoln A.1. 17. f 209. 

OYSTER. An oyster of veal is the blade-bone 
dressed with the meat on. 

OYSTERLY. A kind of green plum, ripening 
in August. MS. Ashmole 1461. 

03T. Out ; completely. 

And when the hallc was rayed o^t. 

The scheperde lukld al aboute. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48. f. 54. 
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P To mind one's P's and Q's, i. e. to be very 
. careful in behaviour. 

PACADILE. A kind of collar put about a man 
or woman's neck to support and bear up the 
band or gorget. See Piccadei 
PACE. (1) To parse verbs. Lilly. 

(2) A herd or company of asses. 

(3) To pass away ; to surpass. 

(4) In architecture, a broad step or any slightly 
raised stone above a level. See Britton. 
PACE-EGGS. Eggs boiled hard and dyed or 
stained various colours, given to children 
about the time of Easter. A custom of great 
antiquity among various nations, and still in 
vogue in the North of England. 
PACEGARDES. Part of ancient armour, men- 
tioned in Hall's Union, 1548, Hen. IV. f. 12. 
PACEMENT. Peace ; quietness. 

PACK. (1) A dairy of cows. Cheth. Properly, 
a dock of any animals. 

(2) A heap, or quantity. Far. dial. 

He Icfte ftlayne in a slake 
T ene score In a pakk*. 

MS. Unatln A.f. 17. f. III. 

(3) A term of reproach, generally applied to a 
woman. •* A whore, qiicane, punke, drab, 
flurt, strumpet, harlot, cockatrice, naughty 
pacit light huswife, common hackney," Cot- 
grave. See Nauffhty-pacJt. 

(4) A measure of coals, containing about three 
Winchester bushels. 

(5) A pedlar's bundle. Far. dial. 

(6) To collect together, to combine, especially 
for an unlawful or seditious purpose. Packt, 
agreements, combinations, Harrison’s Eng- 
ird, p. 216. 

(7) Pack and Penny Day, the last day of a fair, 
when bargains are usually sold. 

(8) To truss, or 611 up. Norik. 

PACKERS. Persons employed in barrelling or 
packing up herrings. 

PACKET. (1) A false report. For. dial. 

(2) Any horse-pannel to carry packs or bundles 
upon, ('heah, 

PACK-GATE. A gate on a pack-tcay, q, v. 
PACKING. To go packing, to go away about 
one’s business. Far. dial. “ Make speede 
to dee, l>e packing and awaie," Baret's Al- 
vearie, 1580. 

PACKING-WHITES. A kind of cloth. 
PACKMAN. A pedlar. Var.dial. 
P.\CK-MONDAY. The first Monday after the 
10th of October. 

PACK-PAPER. Paper used for packing trades- 
men’s wares in, &c. 

PACK-RAG-DAY. Old May-day: so called 
}>ecaase servants being hired in this county 
from Old May-day to Old May-day, pack up 
their rags or clothes on this day preparatory 
to leaving their then senitudes for home or 
fresh places. Line. Porby gives the term to 
Old 51ichae)mas-day. 

PACK-STAFP. a pedlar's staff, on which he 
carried his pack. “ As plain as a pack^taff'* 
was a proverbial simile. W'e now say pike- 



•taff. It was also a term of contempt. Thus 
aerunna is translated ** npack-ttaff misery" 
in Welde’s Janua IJnguarura, 1615. 

PACK-THREAD. To talk pack-thread, to use 
indecent language well wrapped up. 

PACK-THREAD-GANG. A gang that would 
not hold long together, some of whom might 
be induced by a reward to split upon the 
others. Line. 

PACK-WAY. A narrow way by which goods 
could be conveyed only on pack-horses. pMct. 

PACKY. Heavy with clouds packed together: 
thus they say before a thunderstorm, “ It 
looks paeky.*^ Line. 

I PACOBI. A kind of wine, so called from some 

I sort of Brazilian fruit. 

P ACOLET'S-HORSE. An enchanted steed l>e- 
loDgmg to Pacolet, in the old romance of 
Valentine and Orson. He ia frequently al- 
luded to by early writers. 

P.VCTION. Combination ; contract. 

since with the soule we In toft pncti>M bee. 

These Munds, lights, imeli, or taitcs. can nere please 
roec; 

My soule is fled, no more In me*t can move, 

Alas ! my soule Is only where I love. 

r^oeiiUum Poraeot, RawLMS. 

PAD. (1) A path. Line. In canting language, 
the highway was and is so called. 

(2) A quire of blotting-paper, used in offices for 
clerks to write on. Far. dial 

(3) A pannier. No/^. 

(4) pad in Ike atraw, something wrong, a 
screw loose. ** Here lyes in dedc the padde 
within the strawc." Collier’s Old Ballads, p. 
108. Still in use. 

(5) A kind of brewing tub. Devon. 

(6) To make a path by walking on an untracked 
surface. Eaat. 

(7) To go ; to walk. Far. dial. Especially 
spoken of a child’s toddling. 

f8) The foot of a fox. far. dial. 

(9) A sort of saddle on which country-market 
women commonly ride, different both’ from the 
pack-saddle and side-saddle, of a clumsy make, 
and as it were padded and quilted ; used like- 
wise by millers and maltsters. 

(10) " A burthen fit either for a person on foot, 
or to carry behind upon a pad-nag; item a 
pad of yarn, a certain quantity of skains made 
in a bundle ; a pad of wool, a small pack such 
as clothiers and serge-makers carry to a spin- 
ning-house," MS. Devon Gl. 

PADDER. A footpad. 

PADDINGTON-FAIR. An execution. Tyburn 
is in the parish of Paddington. 

PADDLE. (1) A small spade to clean a plough 
with. IVeal. 

(2) To lead a child. North. 

(3) To abuse any one. Ermoor. 

(4) To toddle'; to trample. pMsf. 

(5) “ 7*0 padille, propric aquam raanibus pCfU- 
busqiie agitarc, metaphoricc adhihere plot 
panlo ; to have paddled, to have made a little 
too free with strong liquor; to paddle etiam 
designat moUiter roanibus tractare aliquid et 
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•gitare, aa to pAddle in a ladies neck or 
bosom,” MS. Devon Glossary. 

PADDLE-STAFF. A long staff, with an iron 
spike at the end of it, like a small spade, much 
used by mole-catchers. 

PADDLING-STRINGS. Leading strings. North. 

PADDOCK. A toad. In the provinces the 
term is also applied to a frog. ** In Kent we 
say to a child, your hands are as cold as a 
paddock,” MS. Lansd. 1033. To bring had- 
dock to paddock, i. e. to outrun one's ex- 
penses. it is used as a term of contempt in 
the following passage : 

Boys now blabcryn bewlynge of a baron bad. 

Id Bedlam it bum be bettyt, tuvhe boat it blowet 
I xal prune that ptn 1 H‘tk and prevyn hym at a pad, 
Schetdy* and tperyttbaJle 1 there »owe. 

Coventrif Mutterie$, p. 164. 

PADDOCK-CHESE. The asparagus. This 
name occurs in an ancient list of plants in 
MS. Bib. Soc. Antiq. 101, f. 89. 

PADDOCK'RUD. The spawn of frogs. Cumd. 

PADDOCK-STOOL. A toadstool. North, 

PADDY, Wormcaten. Kent. 

PADDY-NODDY. Embarrassment. North. 

PAD-FOOIT. A kind of goblin. Yorksh. 

PAD-LAND. A parish pound. Devon. 

PAD-NAG. “ I immediately form 'da resolution 
of following the fashion of taking the air early 
next morning ; and fix'd upon this young ass 
for a pad^ftag,*' Life of Mrs. Charkc. 

PADOWE. Padua. Warkwortli. p. 5. 

He set hym up and tawe their bitlde 
A sad man, in whum is no pride. 

Right a discrete confotour, as I trow. 

Hit name wascalledtir John Doclow; 

He had rommensed in many a worthier place 
Then ever wat J*odc*u», or Bolcyn de Grtce. 

MS. Rauft. C. 86. 

PADSTOOL. A toadstool. North. 

Herroolau« also wrltcth thit of the Lycurlum, 
that it groweth in a certainr tlone, and that It U a 
kind of mu'hroin, or padsiooi't which it cut olT 
yearely, and that aiiuthcr groweth in the roome of 
it, a part of the ruote or foot being left in the 
ttone, growi-tli at hurd at a flint, and thus doth the 
atone encreitc with a r.aturall fecundity ; which ad> 
fnlr.nble thing (saitli hei 1 could nerer be brought to 
beiccvp, untill I did ealc thereof in mync owne 
house. T(/;-aeVrt Bea*U, 1607, p. 4M« 

PAD-THE-IIOOF. To walk. North. 

PAE. A peacock. Kitson. 

PAFPELDEN. Baggage. Cumb. 

PAFFLING. Trifling; idle ; silly. North. 

PAG. To carry pick-a-back. Line. 

PAGAMENT. A kind of frieze cloth. 

PAGE. The common and almost only name of 
a shepherd’s servant, whether t>oy or man. It 
is, I believe, extensively used through Suffolk, 
and probably farther. As an appendage of 
royalty or nobility, a page is now chiefly known 
to us. In old English, the term is applied to 
a boy-child, or Iwy-servant. 

PAGENCY. scaffold. The term pageant was 
originally soused, and metaphorically applieil 
to a part in the stage of life. Pagion^ a pageant. 
Misfortunes of Arthur, p. 61. 

PAOETEPOOS, Efts ; lizards ; frogs. Cornit. , 



PAGYIN. Writing? 

This bokc of alle haly write* ei maat usede In 
haly kirke servy*e, forthi that it e« perfeccloun of 
divyne pogyin. MS. Coit. Kton. 10, f. 1. 

PAID. (I) A sore. Sfa^. 

(2) Drunk; intoxicated. 

PAIDE. PIcaseil ; satisfied. {A.-N.) 

Soexrutyd he hym iho. 

The lady wende hyt had byntoo 
A* .Syr Marrokk sayde. 

He goth forthe and holdyih hys pese. 

More he Ihenkyth then he says. 

He was fulle cvylle pagtte. 

M.S. Cantab. Pf. ii. 38, f. 79. 

PAIGLE. The cowslip. East. 

The yellow marigold, the tunnes owne flower, 

Pugle, and pinke. that decke falre Floraea bower. 

Ufyu'ootft Marriage T^iumphe, 1613. 

PAIK. To beat severelv. North. 

PAILLET. A couch. \a.-N.) 

PAIL-ST.\KE. A bough with branches, fixed 
in the ground in the dairy-yard for hanging 
pails on. Glcuc. 

PAIN-BALK. An instrument of torture, pro- 
bnH»* the same as the brake. 

PAINCHES. Tripe. North. 

PAINCIIES-WAGGON. A north-country 
phrase implying incessant labour. 

P.\1NE-MAINE. Afinebread. ** Payne may ne, 
pagn de Louche** Palsgrave. 

Paynedamaynen prevaly 

.Srho fetl fra the pantry. MS, lAneotn A. 1. 17, f. 136. 

PAINFULLY. Laboriously. The French Alpha- 
bet, 8vo. Lond. 1615, was, as we are told 
on the title-page, gathered and set 

in order.” 

Mmt happy we were, during our continuance 
here, in the weekly sermons and almost frequent 
converse of Mr. Edward Calamie, that waa the 
preacher of that parish ; and this Indeed was one of 
the chief motives that drew us thither to partake of 
hi* pain/ut and pious preaching. MS. Hart. 646. 

PAIMNG. Pain; torture. (^.-5.) 

Thcr he saw many a sore torment, 

How sowlis were put In gret papnjfngt 
He saw bis fadur how he brent. 

And be the memburs how he hyng. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48. f. 6?. 

I'AINT. To blush. 

PAINTED-CLOTH. Cloth or canvass painted 
incil, a cheap substitute for tapestry. It was 
frequently the receptacle of verses or mottos. 

PAINTER. The rope that lies in the ship’s 
longboat or barge, always ready to fasten her 
or hale her on the shore. Whence we have the 
sea-proverb. Pit cut gour paintert meaning I 
wi 1 prevent your doing me any hurt, injury, 
or mischief. Sec Grose, in v. 

PAINTICE. Penthouse. The shed where 
blacksmiths shoe horses. Derby. 

PAIR. (1) A number. Comic. 

(2) A pack of cards. 

’ (3) To grow mouldy, as cheese. West. 

I (4) Only a pair of shears between them, i. e. little 
or no difference. 

A nd *omc report that both these fowlc* have scene 
Their like, that's but a payre of sheers* betweene. 

T\tylor'$ Wvrkt$, I63». I. 

PAlKE. To impair. {A.-N.) 
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Hit wai wH t-wrought« and fain, 

Non esge-tol mighte It nought pntiv. 

Beret of Hfimpton, p. 40. 

PAIRING. The name of a marriage feast in 
Devon, when the friends of the happy couple 
present them ivith various things, and some* 
times money. MS. Devon Glossary, p. 172. It 
is now obsolete. 

PAIR-OF.STAIRS. A flight of stairs. 

PAIR-OF-WTNGS. Oars. Grose. 

PAIR-OF-WOOD. Timber supporting the 
broken roof of a mine. 

PAIR-ROYAL. A term at cards, meaning three 
of a sort. See Priai, 

PAISE. (1) To weigh. (^.-.V.) 

Paitt thy materet or thou demcordeceme, 

Let ryghtln cauM* holde thy lanteme. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. 1 0. f. 189. 

(2) To open a bolt or lock by shoving as with a 
knife point. Norihumb. 

PAISFULIK. Peacefully. It occurs in MS. 
Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. Ps. 34. 

PAISTER, ** 1 coml)cr, I payster with over 
many clothes wcarj ng aboutc oiie,yemmo«/fe," 
Palsgrave. Pester ? 

PAIT. The rut of a wheel. “ Orhita^ Anglict 
a pajit,” Nominalc MS. 

PAITRICK. A partridge. North. 

PAlTRURE. Part of a horse’s armour, for de- 
fending the neck. 

PAIWURT. The herb saxifrage. 

PAJOCK. This word occurs in Hamlet, iii. 2, 
altered by modem editors to peacock, a sub- 
stitution by no means satisfactory, nor are far- 
fetched etymological conjectures mere so. 
The nearest approach to the term I have met 
with in old English is to be found in the word 
paphateket in the Coventry Mysteries, p. 179. 
Both are used as terms of contempt. 

FAKE. To peep at. “ What are you ^aih’n^ at 
Perhaps it would be better spelt peak. Suffolk. 

PALABRAS. Words. (.S/^an.) 

PALACE. A storehouse. Devon. “ At Dart- 
mouth I am told there are some of these 
storehouses called palaces cut out of the rock 
still retaining the name," MS. Devon Gloss. 

PALASINS. Belonging to the court. 

PALATE. A thin oval plate or hoard with a 
hole at one end for admittance of the thumb, 
which a painter holds to spread and mix his 
colours while he is drawing. 

PALAVER. To flatter. IV7r. dial. 

PALCH. To walk slowly. Devon. 

PALCHIN. This word is of very unusual oc- 
currence. It seems to mean a kind of short 
spear such as is used for spearing large fish. 
“Pawlchync for fyssche, lunchus,’' Nominate 
MS. Ducange explains lunchut as lanceOf 
htula, from the Greek Xoyx<>C- It does not 
occur in the Prompt. Panr. nor in the Medulla. 

PALCIIING. Mending clothes. Kvmoor. 

PALE. (1) To beat barley. Che»h. 

To ornament ; to stripe. 

Palaitcs proudllche pyghtc, that po/yd ware ry che 
Of pallc and of purpure, wyth prccyous itemea. 

Maete Arthurs, MS. Lincoln, f. 67. 



(3) A ditch, or trench. {A.*S.) It occurg in 
MS. Egerton 829, f. 5. 

(4) A small fortress. 

(5) An inclosiu^ for cattle. Une, 

(6) A stripe in heraldry. 

(7) To make pale, 

(8) A limit or boundary. Shak. 

(9) To leap the pale, i. e. to be extravagant, to 
exceed one’s expenses. 

If you proc«f<1e aa you have brgunne, your full 
feedmg wil make you leane, your drinking too 
many haalthes will take all he.ilth from you, your 
tenplng the pale willcauau you t okr pale, your too 
close following the foahion will bring you out of all 
forme and fashion. 

The Man in rAe Jfoone, 10l.i9,aig. C. iv* 

PA LETS. A palace. (A-N.) 

PALERON. Part of the armour. “ A pece of 
harnesse, etpalleron^ ” Palsgrave. 

PALESTRALL. Athletic. It occurs in Chau- 
cer’s Troilus .and Crescide, v. 304. 

PALET. Scull; head. " Knok thi palet,” 
Minot's poems, p. 31. There was a kind of 
armour for the head also so called, as appears 
from Pr. Parv., probalily lined with fur. 

PALEW. Pale. It occurs in the Optick Glasse 
of Humours, 16.59, p. 108. 

It ia somewhat fatty, in colour paletc, reddish, 
highcolourcd, and without other signet ofconcoction. 

Fletcher*e Differmeet, 1683 

PALFREIS. Saddle-horses. Chaucer. 

And wel a paltfrep blstrlde, 

Aud wet upon a stede ride. Haeelok, 8060. 

PALING. Imitating pales. (A.-N.) 

PALINGMAN. A fishmonger. Skinner. 

PALL. " I palle as drinke or hloodc dothe 
by longc standyng in a thynge, je appallyt,** 
Palsgrave. Still in use. 

PALLADE. Pallc, or rich cloth. " He dyd of 
bis surcote of palladc," Iscnbras, 124. 

PALL-COAT. A short garment, somewhat like 
a short cloak with sleeves. 

PALLE. A kind of fine cloth. It was used at 
a very early period to cover corpses, and the 
term is still retained for the cloth which 
covers the coflin ; but this was by no means 
its most general use, for the robes of persons 
of rank are constantly mentioned as made of 
" purpure palle and in a passage in Launfal 
tapestry of that material is mentioned. An 
archbishop’s pall is thus described by Stani- 
hurst, p. 31 — " A pall is an indowraent appro- 
priated to archbishops, made of white silke 
the breadth of a stole, hut it is of another 
fashion." Descr. of Ireland, 1586. 

So fere he went 1 »ey i-wyt. 

That he wyit not where he was. 

He that ute In boiire and hallc. 

And DU hym were the purpullpo^/e, 

Now in herd helh he Iy 5 et, 

With levy t and gr< i>ehis body l.ydylh. 

ALS. A>hmi>ie 61, xv. Ccot- 
Fur «l«o wel tohlin hit f.illes 
As a dongehulle iprad with pallet. 

M.S. AddU. 10036. f. S3. 
This iwaylle y bordryd aboujt was 
With palitf the mounienesie of han hondbrede 

Ckrvn. ViitAun. p.G4« 
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PALLED. (1) Turned pale. Devon. 

(2) Senseless, deatli*)ike. as one is from excessive 
drinking. In use in Yorkshire. 

PALLEE. Broad; used only in conjunction 
with another word, upaliee-foot, a large broad 
foot,^tfUee-;> 0 ie, a large broad hand. Someroet. 

FALLEN. To knock. 

PALLESTRE. A child’s ball. 

PALL-HORSE. A horse bearing a pannier. 
** Sa^ariutf j4nglice a palhors," Nominale 
MS. f. 4. Ducange explains oa^aritu by 
e^ua eiifelUtriut. 

PALLI.A.MENT. A robe; the white gown of a 
Roman c-andidate. Shak. 

PALLIARD. A bom beggar. According to 
the Pratemitye of Vacabondes, 1575, ** is he 
that goeth in a patched cloke, and bys doxy 
goeth in like appareU.” Paiiardize, dirtiness 
and shabbiness. Hamblet, 1608, p. IBl ; 
Downfall of Robert, Earl of Huntington, p. 
36. The following account of them is given 
by a writer of the last century : — A cant name 
for a wretched set of men and women, whose 
whole delight is to live by begging, thieving, 
Ac. or any thing but honest industry, and who 
to move compassion in the spectators, the 
women go about with one, two, or more small 
children, in a dirty, ragged condition, who are 
continually cfylng or making w*ry faces, as 
though starved with hunger, and the women 
making a lamentable cry, or doleful tale, of 
being a distressed widow, and almost starved, 
Ac. at the same time her male companion lies 
begging in the fields, streets, Ac. with cleymes 
or artificial sores, made with spearwori or 
arscnick, which draws them into blisters, or 
by unslacked lime ami soap, tempered with 
the rust of old iron, which being spread upon 
leather, and Imund very hard to the leg, 
presently so frets the skin, that the flesh ap- 
pears raw, and shocking to the siglit ; tlie 
impostor at the same time making a hideous 
noise, and pretending great pain, deceives the 
eompassionate, charitable, and well-disposed 
passengers, whom, when opportunity presents, 
he can recover his limbs to rob, and even 
murder, if resisted. 

PALLING. Languishing: turning pale. 

PALLIONES. Tents. I^/orfftnmh. 

PALL-M.\LL. A game, thus dc8cril>cd by 
Cotgravu, “ A game wherein a round l>ox 
bowle is with a mallet strucke through a high 
arch of yron (standing at either end of an ally 
one) wiiich lie that can do at the fewest 
blowes, or at the number agreed on, winnes.” 
See Mali ( 4 ). James 1. mentions paltemailU 
among the exercises to be used moderately by 
Prince Henry. “ Pale maillea game wherein 
a round bowlc is with a mallet struck through 
a high arch of iron, standing at cither end of 
an alley, which he that can do at the fewest 
blows, oral the nnml>er agreed on. wins. This 
game II used at the long alley near St. Jamea^a^ 
vd vulgarly cauM^l'ciI-hieM, Illount's Gloss. 

Sl 1081 , JtST. 



PALL-WORK. Rich or fine cloth, work made 
of patle, q. v. See Degrevant, 629. 

PALM. (1) Properly exotic trees of the tril>c 
palmacea ; but among our rustics, it means 
the catkins of a delicate species of willow 
gathered by them on Palm Sunday. “ Palme, 
theyclowctbat growelhon wj’Uowes, ehaf/on” 
Palsgrave, 1530. 

(2) The broad part of a deer's horn, when full 
grown. (Gent. Rec.) Palmed-deert a stag 
of full growth. 

PALM-BARLEY. A kind of barley fuller and 
broader than common barley. 

PALMER. O) Properly, a pilgrim who had 
visite<l the Holy Land, from the palm or cross 
which he bore as a sign of such visitation ; 
but Chaucer seems to consider all pilgrims to 
foreign parts as palmers, and the distinction 
was never much attended to in this country. 
S« 7 t John, if 1 must 

I will h«ve a palmer^s weed. 

With a auiTand a coat, and bage of all tort. 

The better then I may speed. 

RuUin Hood, ii. ]?9. 

(2) A wood-louse. ** A worme having a great 
many fcelc,” HoUyband’s Dictioiiarie, 1593. 

(3) A stick or rod. 

PALMING-DICE. A method of cheating at 
dice, formerly in vogue, by secreting one of 
the dice in the palm of the hand instead of 
putting in the 1k)x, and then causing it to fall 
with the other, the number of the former of 
course being guided by the hand. Hence the 
expression to palm anything upon one. 

PALM-PLAY. Tennis. (Fr.) 

PALPABLE. ** Apte or mete to be felte, pal- 
pable” Palsgrave. See Maclieth, U. 1. 

PALPED. Obscured ; darkened. 

PALSTER. A pilgrim’s itaflf. 

PALTER. To hesitate; to prevaricate. Line. 
“ To haggle, huckc, dodge, or pauUer long in 
the buying of a commoditie,” Cotgrave. “ Most 
of them are fixed, and palter not their place 
of standing,” Harrison’s England, p. 182. 

PALTEKLY. Paltry. North, 

PALTOCK. A kind of doublet or cloak which 
descended to the middle of the thigh. {J.-N.) 
Cotgrave explains palletoc, “ a long and tliirke 
pelt or cassockc ; a garmeni like a short cloake 
with sleeves, or such a one at the most of 
our moderne pages are attired in.” The paltock 
was worn by priests, Piers Ploughman, p. 438 ; 
and in the Morte d’Arthur, i. 149. Gawayne 
aays he attended Arthur ‘Uo |>oyntc his 
palioeket \hhi longen to hymsclf.” Palsgrave 
has, “ paltocke of lethcr, pellice ; paltocke a 
garment, Ad/cre//paltockeapatchc,;;nf/rfeau.” 
The second meaning apparently refers to some 
defensive garment. Paltock seems also to 
have been applied to some ornament or orna- 
mental cap worn on the head of a person high 
in authority. 

PALTRING. A worthless trifle. “ Triflings, 
paltringa not worth an old shoe,” Florio, p 
100. Forby has pallry, rubbish, refuse. 

PALVEISE. A shield. See Florio, p. 353. 
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PALY. A roll of bnn such as is given to hounds. 
** Paly of bryn, caniadrumt** Pr. Parv. “ Can- 
furfur caninum, quo canes pascuntur," 
Papias. Sec Ducange. 

PALYNGB. Turning pale. 

For in here face aiwey was the blode, 

Wlthoute palyngn or eny drawynge doune. 

I^dgaM, Ms Aahmolt 39. f. 47> : 
For In hire face alwcy was the blode. 

Withoute paiffng* or any drawynge doun. 

tbl(L MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 8. 

PAM. The knave of clubs. 

FAME. (1) The mantle thrown over an infant 
who is going to be christened. 

(2) The palm of the band. JCest, 

PAMENT. a pavement. Pahgraw. Square 
paving bricks arc called pammenti in Norf. 

PAMFILET. A pamphlet. {A.~N.) 

PAMMY. Thick and gummy ; applied to the 
legs of such individu^ as are at times said to 
have beef down to the hocks. Unc. 

PAMPE. To pamper : to coddle. 

PAMPERING. “The craft of pampering or 
setting out saleable things,'* Howell, 1660. 

PAMPESTRIE. PalmUtry. 

PAMPILION. A coat of different colours, for* 
merly worn by servants. It occurs with this 
explanation in Hollyband’s Dictionarie, 1593. 
There was a kind of fur so called. 

PAMPINATION. Pulling leaves that grow too 
thick. List of old words prefixed to Batman 
uppon Bartholome, 1582. 

PAMPLE. (1) To indulge. North. 

(2) To toddle, or pad about. Ea$t. 

PAMPRED. Pampered ; made plump. 

PAN. (1) To unite; to fit; to agree. North- 
Douce gives the following proverb in his MS. 
.Additions to Ray— 

Weal and women cannot pan, 

But wo and women can, 

(2) Hard earth, because, like a pan, it holds 
water and prevents it from sinking deeper. 
Ea»t. Is this the meaning in Ben Jonson,v.43? 

(3) TbeikuU ; the head. {.4.-S.) 

That he ne tmot hU hed of thanne, 

Whereof he tok awey thepann*. 

Gowrr, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 54. 

(4) In bouses, the pan is that piece of timber 
which lies upon the top of the posts, and npon 
which the b^ms rest. 

(5) Money. A cant term. 

(6) A tadpole, or frog. Somenet. 

PANABLE. Likely to agree. North. 

PANACHE. The plume of feathers on the top 

of a helmet. {A.-N.) 

PANADE. A kind of two«ed^d knife. (A.-N.) 
Misread parade by Tyrwhilt. Sec Wright’s 
Anecduta Litenria, p. 24. 

PANADO. A caudle of bread, Florio, p. 353. 
Currants, mace, cinnamon, sack, and sugar, 
with eggs, were added to complete the caudle. 
There were ditferent ways of making it. 

To makt a Ponado. 

The quantity you will make »et on In a |»o(net of 
fair water ; when it bolU put a macc In and a little 
piece of chmamon. and a handful of ciirrana, 
and ao much breed you think meet ; >o boll it. 



and leaton It with mUi, sugar and roae-water, and 
so serve it. 

A TtU 0 GentUwoment 1079, p. 74* 

Another receipt, which differs somewhat from 
this, may be worth giving. 

7^> puiko Panada «/t«r boM jnahiom. 

Take a quart of spring-water, which, being hot on 
the fire, put Into it allces of fine bread, as thin as 
may be ; then add half a pound of currana, a quarter 
of an ounce of mace ; boll them well, and then season 
them with roae.water and fine sugar, aitd serve 
them up. 

7%e AceompiUhfd LodU$ Rtch Clotti, 1706, p. 74* 

PANARY. A storehouse for bread. 

PANCAKE-TUESDAY. Shrovc-Tuesday, which 
it a pancake feast day in all England. At Islip, 
co. Oxon, the children of the cottagers go 
round the village on that day to the different 
bousea to collect pence, singing these lines — 
Pit-a-pat, the pan Is hot. 

We are come a-i»hrovlng. 

A little bit of bread and cheese 
Is belter than nothing. 

The pan is hot, the pan Is cold I 
Is the fat in the pan nine days oM ? 

PANCHEON. A large broad pan. Ea$t. 

PANCRIDGE. A common comiption of St. 
Pancras. Pancridye paraon^ a term of con- 
tempt, Woman is a Weathercock, p. 30. 

Great Jack»-a- Lent, clad in a robe of ayre. 

Threw mountaines higher then Alcldea beard ; 

Whilst Psnensdge church, arm'd wUhasamphter blade. 

Began to reason of the busineasethua. 

roller’# Worktt, 1630. 1. 190. 

PANCROCK. An earthen pan. Dtton. 

PANDEL. A shrimp. Kent. 

PANDEWAFF. Water and oatmeal boiled to- 
gether, sometimes with fat. North, 

PANDORE. A kind of lute. It is probably the 
aamc as Bandore^ q. v. 

PANDOULDE. A custard. Stmertet. 

PANE. ( I ) A division ; a side ; a piece. “ A pane, 
piece, or pannell of a wall, of wainscot, of a 
glasse window,'* Cotgrave. “ Pane of a wall, 
pan de mur," Palsgrave. The term is still in 
use, applied to a division in husbandry work. 

In the West part of the same gale and the way 
into the college, on the North pane eight chambers 
for the poore men, and in the West pane 6 chambers. 

Hicholtr Hapal p. 3no. 

(2) A hide or side of fur ; fur. (A.-N.) “ Pane 
of furre, panne; pane of gray furre, panne de 
yrie,’* P^sgrave. “ A pane of ermines,” Ord. 
and Reg. p. 122. See Eglamour, 858 ; Gy of 
Warwike, p. 421. Pane has our first meaning 
in a pane or piece of cloth. “ A pane of cloth, 
pannieitftte,” Baret, 1580, an insertion of a 
coloured cloth in a garment. It seems to 
mean the skirt of a garment in Ywaine and 
Gawin, 204, and also in the following passage : 
She drouye his mantel bl the pane. 

Curmr Mundi, MS, Coil, Trim. Cantab, f. 211. 
Saying, him whom I last left, all repute. 

For his device, In handsoming a suit, 

ToJudgeoflHce, pink, panee, print, cut, and plelt, 
Of all the court to have the best conceit. 

•- - • XX>f»fie'« Ptwau, p. 121. 

PANED-IIOSE. Drceche. formed of Mripo, 
wit h ,iD»ll pane, or aquarea of (ilk or velvet. 
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PAN 

striped, Thynne*i Debate, p. 10. Forby, 
iL 243, mcntionsponed made of long 

and narrow stripes of difTerent patterns or 
colours sewed together. 

PANEL. An immodest woman. Line. 

Pan«2« mArch by twomnJ thr«e. 

Saying, Sweetheart, come with me. 

Otd UneohuMir^ fie/huf. 

PANES. Parsnips. Comir. 

PANG. To eil ; to stuff. North. 

PANHIN. A small pan. Etut. 

PANICK. A kind of coarse grain like millet. 
Kennett, MS. I.ansd. 1033. 

PANK. To pant. Devon. 

PANNAGE. The mast of the oak and beech 
which swine feed on in the woods. 

Betide* that a man shall read In the hyttnries of 
Canterburie and Rochester, tundrie donations, in 
which there it mention onely of pannage for hogget 
in Andred, and of none other thing. 

Lambnrd€*tPermmbutation, 1596, p.811. 

PANNAM. Bread. A cant term. The follow- 
ing is a curious old canting song : 

The ruffin cly the nab of the harroan-beck. 

If we mawne;l pannam, lap or ruff-peck. 

Or poplart of yarum t he cut* bing to the ruffmans. 
Or elt hetweare* by the light-mant 
To put our ttampt in the barmans. 

The ruffian cly the ghoatof the harman-beck. 

If we heave a booth, we cly thejerke. 

Dekker's Lanthome and Candif-Light, 1080. 

PANNEL. The treeless pad, or pallet, without 
cantle, with which an ass is usually rode. 

” Panncll to ryde on, baiZt panneou,** Pals- 
grave. Sec Tusscr, p. 11. 

PANNICLE. A membrane. (Lai.) 

The headeach either eomroeth of tome Inward 
eouset, at of tome cholerick humor, bred in the 
pannieie* of the bralne, or else of eom outward 
cause, as of extream heat or cold, of tome blow, or 
of some violent savour. Euroelut taith, that it 
commeth of raw digestion; but Marlin saith moat 
commonly of cold. Beast*, 1607, p S48- 

PANNIER-MAN. A servant belonging to an 
inn of court, whose office is to announce the 
dinner. See Grose. 

PANNIERS. To fill a woman’s panniers, i. e. 
to get her with cluld. '* Emplir une femelle, 
to fill her panniers, get her with yong,” Cot- 
grave. The phrase is still in use. 

PANNIKELL. The skull, or brain-pan. ^pewer. 

PANNIKIN. Fretting; taking o% as a sickly 
or wearisome child. Suffolk. 

PANNY. A house. A cant term. 

PAN-PUDDING. A mention of the panpud‘ 
dingt of Shropshire occurs in Taylor's Workes, 
1630, i. 146. 

PAN SHARD. A piece or fragment of a broken 
pan. Dortet. 

PANSllON. An earthenware vessel, wider at 
the top than at the bottom, used for milk 
when it has to be skimmed ; also for other 
purposes. Line. 

PANS Y. The heartsease. I 'ar. dial. 

PANT. (1 ) A public fountain ; a cistern ; a rcser- 
voir. North. 

(2) A hollow declivity. 

PANTABLES. Slippers. •* To stand upon one's i 



paniablet,** to stand upon one’s honov. 
Baret, 1580, spells it pantapple. 

Is now. forsooth, to proud, what rite I 
.\Dd ttandi to on her pantabiet. 

Cottan*% Works, 1734, p. 65. 

PluUrche with t cavest kcepeth them out, not 
to muche u admitting the iitle ersekhoiter that 
earrieth hUmaiter** pantaUes, to tel fotite within 
those doore*. 8*:hnote uf Abuse, 1579. 

Hee ttandrlh upon hi* pantable*, aud rcgardclh 
greatly hit reputation. 

Saker's Snrbonut, 1580. 9d part, p. 99. 

PANTALONE. A zany, or fool. (Itat.) In 
early plays, he generally appeared as a lean old 
man wearing spectacles. “ A pantaloon or 
Venetian magnifico,” Howell, 1660. 

PANTALOONS. Garments made for merry- 
andrews, Ac., that have the breeches and 
stockings of the same stuff, and joined together 
as one garment. 

Bring out his mallard, and eft-tooni 
Beshake hit shuggy pentagons. 

Corron’f Works, 1734, p. 13. 

PANTAS. A dangerous disease in hawks, where- 
of few escape that are afflicted therewith ; it 
proceeds from the lungs being, as it were, 
baked by excessive heat, that the hawk can- 
not draw his breath, and when drawn cannot 
emit it again ; and you may judge of the be- 
ginning of this evil by the hawk’s lalwiiring 
much in the pannel, moving her train often up 
and down at each motion of her pannel, and 
many times she cannot mute nor slice off; if 
she does, she drops it fast by her. The same 
distemper is also perceived by the hawk’s fre- 
quent opening her dap aud beak. Markham. 

PANTER. A net, or snare. « Panter, 

snare for byrdys,” Pr. Parv. “ The birdd was 
trapped and kaute with a pantcrc,” Lydgate, p. 
182. Sec Ashraole’sTheat. Chem. Brit. 1652, 
p. 215 ; Apol. Loll. p. 93 ; Hartshorne’s Anc. 
Met. Tales, pp. 122, 123, 124, 126. “ Panther 
to catche byrdcs w ith, panneau,** Palsgrave. 

PANTERER. The keeper of the pantry. Grose 
hupanileTt a butler. 

Panterer yche the prey, quod the kyng. 

Chmn. Vilodun. p. 15. 

PANTILE-SHOP. A meeting-house, far. dial. 

PANTO. To set seriously about any business or 
undertaking. North. 

PANTOFLE, A slipper, or patten. ** A wooden 
pantofle or patin,” Klorio, p. 71. ** Se tenir 
turle haul bout, to stand upon hispautofles, 
oron high tcamies,”Cotgrave, in v. tiout. See 
Pantables. '* The pa|>all paiiton hccle,” 
Lithguw’s Pilgrimes Farewell, 1618. 

PANTUN. An idle fellow. Somertet. 

PANTON-GATES. » As old as Panton Gates.” 
a very common proverb. There is a gate 
called Pandon Gate at Ncwcastle-on-Tync. 

PANTRON. A small earthen pan. Line. 

PANYM. A heathen. Palsgrave. Hardyng, f. 
91, has panymerye, idolatry. 

P.VP. “ To give pap with a hatchet,” a prover 
bial phrase, meaning to do any kind action 
in an unkind manner. 

PAPALIN. A papist. 
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PAPAT. The pepecy. {J.-N.) 

A eardinille thllkc tide, 

Whiehe th« papat Ionise hath detlrid. 

Gowtr, JUS. St»c. Jntiq. 134, f. 19. 

PAPDELE. A kind of sauce. " Uares in pap- 
dele,” Forme of Cury, p. 21, 

PAPELARD. A hypocrite. In the 

following passage, subtle, cunning. 

I M the aungeli here the toule of that womane to 
hevyne, the which so longe I have krpte In synne. 
He. this papvlanie preste. bathe herde oure cown- 
saylle, ande halhe dcly verede here fk-oroe synne, ande 
alleourepowere. G«Mta Ao/naneruM, p. 456. 

PAPELOTE. A kind of candle. 

PAPER. To set down in a paper, or list. See an 
obscure passage in Henry VIII. i. 1. 

PAPERN. Made of paper. 0>s/. 

PAPER-SKULLED. Silly ; fooUsh. f ar. dial 

PAPER-WHITE. White as paper. 

PAPEY. A fraternity of priests in Aldgate 
ward, suppressed by Edward VI. 

PAP-HEAD. A woman's nipple. PaUgrave. 

PARISHES. Papists. Devon. 

PAPLER. Milk-pottage. Somerset. 

PAP-METE. Pappy food such as is given to 
children. Pr. Parv. 

PAPMOUTH. An effeminate man. North. 

PAPPE. (1) The female breast. {Lat.) 

O woman, ioke to meagayn. 

That pUyea and kitsei yourchildrepappya; 

To sc my aon ! have gret p«yn. 

Id bla brcft aogretgapla. 

And on hb body ao many swappya 

M8. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f.78. 

(2) To pamper ; to coddle. 

PAP-WORT. The herb mercury. 

PAPYNES. A dish in cookery, described in 
MS. Sloane 1201, f. 50. 

PAPYNGAY. A parrot. MaundevUe, p. 238. 

PAR. (1) A young salmon; also, the young coal- 
Osh. North. 

(2) A pen for animals. East. 

PARABOLES. Parables ; proverbs. (/4.-N.) 

PARADISE. A garden, library, or study. See 
Britton’s Arch. Diet, in v. 

PARADISE-APPLE. ** Is a curious fhiit, pro- 
duced by grafting a perroain on a quince,” 
Worlidge’s Treatise of Cider, 1678, p. 207. 

PARAFFYS. Paragraphs. '* Paraffys grete and 
sioute,” Reliq. Antiq. i. 63. It occurs in Pr. 
Parv. and Nominalc MS. 

PARAGE. Parentage ; kindred. {J.-N.) See 
Lydgate’s Minor Poems, p. 26. 

Personet grctc, and of hie paraga. 

legate, Rau>tinton JUS 

PARAGON. To excel greatly. Shah. 

PAUAILLE. (1) Apparel ; arms. (2) Nobility; 
men of rank. {^.~N.) 

PARAMARROW'. A sow-geldcr. North. 

PARAMENTS. Furniture; ornaments; hang- 
ings of a room. (A.-N.) 

PAR-AMOUR. IjOvc ; gallantry, {A.-N.) 

PARAMOUR. A lover of cither sex. ( A.-N.) 

PARAtjUlTO. A paroquet, {ftal) Sometimes 
used as a term of endearment. 

PARASANGUE. A measure of the roads among 



the ancient Persians, varying from thirty to 
sixty furlongs, according to time and place. 

Whatever inatruetiont he might have [had] from 
hb matter Johnvon, he cerulnly by hii owo oatural 
parte improved to a great hcighth, and at lait became 
not many peraManguts inferior to him In Dune by 
divert noted comi-diet. 

PhWipi Thaatrum Poetanim, ed. 1876, H. 167. 

PARAVANT. Beforehand ; first. (Fr.) 

PARAVENTURE. Haply ; by chance. (A.-N.) 

PARAYS. Paradise. (A.-N.) 

Bleieed be thou, levedy. ful of bcovene blbae, 
Suete Our of paraps, moder of mlldeneese. 

JT8. Hart. 2263. f. 81. 

PARBREAK. To vomit. 



Oh, said ScoginU wife, my husband parbraked two 
evowt. Jesut, said the woman, 1 never heard of such 
a thing. 3rngfn’< Jssts. 

PARBREAKING. Fretful. Exmoor. 
PARCAS. Perhaps. MS. Sloane 213. 
PARCEIT. Perception. (A.^N.) 

PARCEL. (1) Much ; a great deal. Devon. 

(2) Part, or portion. Parcel-gilt, partly gilt, 
Dugdaie’s Monast. ii. 207. 



Thou wilt not leave me In the middle street. 

Though some more spruce companion thou dost meet, 
Not though a captain do come in thy way, 

Bright paretU guilt, with forty dead mens pay t 
Not though abri»k perfum’d pert courtier 
Deign with a nod thy curtesle to answer. 

Donne'# Poems, p. 118. 



(3) Parsley. AorM. 

PARCEL-MAKERS. Two officers in the Ex- 
chequer, who make out the parcels of cscheat- 
ors’ accounts^ and deliver them to one of the 
auditors of that court. 

PARCEL-MELE. By parcels, or paits. (.<#.-S.) 

PARCENER. One who has an equal share in 
the inheritance of an ancestor, as a daughter 
or sister. 

So neverthcles that the yongest make reasonable 
amends to hb porrenwe for the part which to them 
belongeth, by the award of good mm. 

Lambat4>;’s PerattUmlation, 1606, p. 676. 



PARCHEMINE. Parchment. (Pr.) 

By a charter to have and to hold. 

Under my scale ofledc made the mold. 

And wriu-n In the skyncofswyne, 

Wh.*it that it b made In parchemyn. 

Because it shuld perpetually endure. 

And unto them be both stable aud sure. 

MS, Accel. C. 86. 

PARCHMENT. A kind of Uce. 
PARCHMENTER. A parchment-maker. 
PARCIX)SE. A parlour. In earlier writers, the 
term is applied to a kind of screen or railing. 

Pardos to parte two roumes, separation,'* 
Palsgrave. See the Oxf. Gloss. Arch. 

I pray you, what Is there written upon your par. 
close door 7 Jtccon’s Works, p. 63. 

The fader loggid hem of sly purpos 
In achambrenexle to hbjoynynge. 

For bitwise hem naa but a ptrdoe, 

Oeeleve, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134. f. 275. 



That the roof of that chapel be ralced, the walla 
enhanced, the windows made with strong iron work, 
with a quire and perditse, and two altars without the 
quire. Test. Vetuft p 336. 
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PARCYAND. The chartcter 6l North. 

PARDAL. A leopard. 

The touldiort of the moorei weere germeots made 
of lyooe, paniaUt and bcaret aklnnes, and alcepe 
uppoii them ; and fo ii it reported of Herodotus 
MegarensUthemusitian. who m the day*time wore 
a lyons skin, and in the night Uy in a bearcs skin. 

Topteir* Beu«U. 1G07»P>39- 

PARDE. Par Dieut a common oath. Pardy 
is used by Elizal)ethaD whten. 

And for that licour is so presiou* 

That oft hath made [me] dronke as any mous, 
Tiierfor ( will that ther it beryd be 
My wrecchid body afore this god pardi. 

Might! Bachus that is myn uwen lorde, 

W ithout rariaunce to ser\ e hym or discorde. 

MS.Htorl. C.86. 

PARDONER. A dealer or seller of pardons 
and indulgences. {A.-N.) 

PARDL'RABLE. Everlasting. {A.-K.) 

But th* Erie* whether he In maner dispaired of any 
good partiurablti continuaunce of good accord betwixt 
the Kynge and hym, for tyme to come, consyderinge 
so great attemptes by hym comytted agaynst the 
Kynge. ^rriwii of King Edward IK. p. IS. 

PARE. To injure; to impair. 

PARELE. To apparel. Lydgate. 

But I am a lady of another cuntrd. 

If I be paroUid moost of price, 

I ride aftur the wUde fee, 

Myraches rannen at ray devyse. 

MS. Caniab. Pf. v. 48. f. 11?. 

PARELE. Whites of eggs, bay salt, milk, and 
pump water, beat together, and poured into a 
vessel of wine to prevent its fretting. 

PARELS. Perilous. Parelt, peril. 

He knewe the markysofthat place. 

Then he was in a pare/s case. 

MS. Ointab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 881. 



How mervelmts to man, how dowifull to drede, 

How fer paste mannys reson and mynde hath It bee ! 
The comyng of Kynge Edwarde and his good spede, 
Owte of Docheionde into Englonde over the sake see. 
In what pare// and trowblll, in what payne was hee, 
tVhanne the salte watur and terapeat wrought hym 
gret woo. 

But In advcisitce and ever, Lorde. thy wlllc be doo 1 
MS. Bibl. Reg. 17 D. xv. 
PAREMENTS. (1) Pavements. A'orM. 

(2) Ornamental funiiture, or clothes. 

(3) The skin of deer, &c. 

PARENTELE. Kindred. (A.-N.) 
PARENTRELYNAKIE. Intcrlincal. (A..N.^ 
PARFAITNESS. Perfection ; integrity. Par- 

fity perfect, is common !>oth as an arcUaism 
and provincialism. 

PARFOURME. To perform. {A.^N) 
PARFURNISII. To furnish properly. 
PARGARNWYNE. A reel for winding yam. 
PARGET. To roughcast a wall. It is the 
translation of cr^pir in llollyband’s Diction- 
arie, 1593, and is explained in Mr. Norris's 
MS. Glossary, ** to plaster the inside of a chim- 
ney with mortar made of cow dung and lime.” 
Ren Jonson uses the term metaphorically. 
It is also a substantive, as in Harrison’s Eng- 
land, p. 1B7 ; parjetirpfty ib. p. 23C. 






Thus having where they stood in value eompUlaed 
of their wo. 

When night drew tieare they bad adue, and ech gave 
kisses iwcete 

Unto the pargtt on their side, the which did never 
mrete. Ooiding*4 Oeid, 1567. j 

To the Trinity Gild of Linton, for the mending i 
of the cawsy, and pergetpng of the Gild Hall, xj. s. I 
viij. d. Test, yrtuet. p 618. | 

PARIETARY. The herb called pellitor)*. This 
form of the word occurs in liollyband’a Die- 
tinnarie, 1593. 

PARINGAL. Equal, (A.-N.) 

For he wolde not ;e were 
Paringni to him nor pere. 

Curtor MMndx, MS. Co//. THn. (> 011 / 06 . f. 5. 

PARING-AND-RURNING. Burnbeating; den- 
shering; sodliurning. Yorkeh. 

PARING-IRON. An iron to pare a horse's 
hoofs with. PaUgrave. 

PARING-SPADE. A breast-plough. Yorkth. 

PARIS-BALL. “ LyteU Pares baUe, eeteu/,’* 
Palsgrave. 

PARIS-C.YNDLE. A large wax candle. Peris- 
candelte, Wardrol>e Acc. £dw. IV. p. 121. 

PARIS-G ARDEN. ** Paris Garden is the place 
ou the Thames hank-side at London, w here 
the bears are kept and baited; and was an- 
ciently so called from Robert de Paris, who 
had a house and garden there in Richard the 
Second’s time ; who by proclamation ordained 
that the butchers of Loudon should buy that 
garden for receipt of tlieir garbage and en- 
trails of beasts ; to the end the city might 
not be annoyed thereby,” Blount's Glosso- 
graphia, 1681, p. 473. Paris Garden seems 
to have l>een tint employed as a place for 
baiting wild beasts as early as Henry VIII. ’s 
time. See Collier's Annals of the Stage, i. 
251. A dreadful accident which occurred 
there on January 13tb, 1582-3, by the fall of 
some scaffolding, is alluded to by several con- 
temporary writers. Dr. Dee, Diary, p. 18, 
thus mentions it, — “On Sonday the stage at 
Paris Garden fell down all at ones, being full 
of people beholding the hoarbayting. many 
bcingkilled thereby, more hart, and allamascd. 
The godly expownd it as a due plage of Gud 
for the wickednes ther usid, and the Sahath 
day so profanely spent.” Allusions to Paris 
Garden are very common ; to its loud drum, 
to the a;> 08 , &c. 

PARI SHE NS. Parishioners. 

The furvt )>niicyp«le parte lungui to ;<>ur levyng i 
Thelj. pari lo holt^ church lu hold his hoitc»i4 ; 

The lij. part to ^our pamhpng» that al to joue bryiig. 

To hom that faylun the fode, and fnllun in ;>o\crte. 

lUtnd Audrlttp’t Po/tmu, p. 33, 
The prest wntc never what he nunei 
Thai for lytyl curtelh hy$ p*tryudte»er. 

MS. Hoi /. I7«l. f 72. 

PARISHING. A hamlet or small village ad- 
joining and belonging (o a parish. 

PARISH-LANTERN. The moon. 

I'ARISH-TOP. large top formerly kepi in avil- 
lage for the amusement of thcinhabitaiits. Shak* 

PARIS-WORK. A kinil of jeweller)’. 

FARITOR. An apparitor. Halt. 
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PARK. (1) A fuin, field, or close. Devcn. 

(2) SUmg term for a prison. York. 

(3) A kind of fishing net. This word occurs in 
HolJyband’s Dictionarie, 1593. 

PARKEN. A cake made chiefly of treacle and 
oatmeal. North. 

PARKER. “ Parcar, verdier** PalsgraTe. 

PARKLEWYS. The herb agnui caairia. 

PARLE. To speak ; to confer with. {A.-N.') 

A pre&id«m Uut soy insn, being e metnb^ therof, 
might without cause be excluded, and so letted to 
patia thcare his mynd in publlque matters for the 
wealth of the realme. and such other private causM 
as duo occur. R^rian Papers, p. 89. 

PARLEMENT. A consultation ; an assembly 
for consultation. , 

PARLEY. To argue. Yorkah. \ 

PARLISIl. Perilous ; dangerous. Also, clever, 
acute, shrewd. North, PorAmsis very com- 
mon in old plays. In MS. Ashmole 59, f. 132, 
is a receipt ** for heme that hath a partllea 
cochc,” i. e. perilous cough. 

Beshrew you for it, you have put It In me t 
The por/oeesl old men that ere 1 heard. 

CAron. HUt. ••/ King Leir, 1C05. 

PARLOUR. In the cottages of poor people, if 
there are two rooms on the ground floor, the 
best room they live in is <^cd the bouse ; 
the other is called a //er/our, though used as 
a bedroom. Line. In ancient times, the 
parlour was a room for private conversation 
or retirement. KenncU explains it, *‘the 
common-room in religious houses into which 
after dinner the religious withdrew for dis- 
course and conversation." 

PARMACITY. Spermaceti Shak, Still in 
use, according to Craven Gl. ii 32. 

PARMASENT. Parmesan cheese. It would 
seem from Dekker that there was a liquor so 
called, but see Ford, i 148. 

PAROCH. A parish. Leland. 

PAROCK. When the bayliff or beadle of the 
Lord held a meeting to take an account of 
rents and pannage in the weilds of Kent, such 
meeting was calld a parockt** Kennett, MS. 

PARODE. An adage, or proverb. (<?r.) 

PAROLIST. A person given to talking much 
or bombastically. See Wright’s Passions of 
the Mindc, 1621, p. 112. 

PAROS. A parish. Pr. Pare, 

PAROSYNNE. Gum. MS. Med. Rec. 

PAROW. The rind of fruit. 

PARPLICT. Perplexity. 

PARRE. (1) To inclose. {A.~S.) “ Ful straitly 
porred,*' Ywaine and Gawin, 3228. Forby 
has pmr, an inclosed place for domestic animals. 

Boc slf-swa uy arc parrad in, and na fmere 
may pane ; therrore je magnyfye jour manere of 
lyffyngc. and tuppow-t that je are blyned because 
that je er so tper^ in. MS. lAncotn A. 1. 17, f. 37. 

(2) A young leveret. Devon. 

PARRELL. A chimney-piece. (A.-N.) 

PARRICK. “ Parrocke a IjicU pukvyparguet,'* 
Palsgrave. Still in use. Parrokent to inclose 
or thrust in, occurs in Piers Ploughman, and 
Pr. Parv. The term was also kppUed to a 
cattle-stall. 



PARROT’S-BILL. A surgeon’s pincers. 

PARSAGE. An old game at cards, mentioned 
in ** Games most in Use," 12mo. Lond. n. d. 

PARSE. To pierce. Pilkington’s Works, p. 273. 

PARSEN. Personal charms, f'tim^. 

PARSEWE. To perceive. 

Thoghc a man paraapva hyt noghte. 

Thou atclytl hyt and thefte hast wroghte. 

JTS. Hart. 1701. f. 19. 

PARSIL. Parsley. North, 

PART. (1) Some; little. North. 

(2) To partake j to share. (^.-A’.) 

(3) ** 1 dye, I parte my lyfe,” Palsgrave. “ Timely- 
parted ghost," Shakespeare. 

PARTABLB. Partaker. Lydgate, p. 86. 
Thoghe hyt were outher meimya aynne, 

Jylart thou partabla therynne. 

MS. HarL 1701. f. 80. 

PARTAKER. An assistant. 

Yet thou must have more partalrcn-a in store. 
Before thou make me to stand. 

Robin Hood, IJ. 31. 

PARTED. Endowed with abilities. 

PARTEL. A part, or portion. 

So this pleylnge hath thre parieUa, the firstc is 
that we beholden in how many thlngla God hath 
jyven us his grace passynge oure nejtheboris, and 
in so myche more thanke we hym, fulfillyng hie 
wil, and more tristyng in h)tn ajen alle mam-r re- 
provyng of owre enmya. Reiiq. ^dntiq. li. 67. 

PARTEXELLE. Partner ; partaker. MS. Harl. 
1701 reads portable. 

Yf it were other mens syne, 

5Ucrt thou parieneHa therlo. 

Au6erf da Brunne, MS, Roaeaa, p. IS. 

PARTIAL. Impartial. See Nares. 

PARTICULARS. Great friends. North, 

PARTIE. (1) Apart. (2) A party. (^.-A’.) . 

PARTISAN. A kind of short pike. Sec Har- 
rison’s Britaine, p. 2. It was used in places 
where the long pike would have been incon- 
venient. A partison, a javeline to bkirroish 
with," Barct, 1580. 

PARTISE. Parts; bits. {A.~N.) 

And as clerkcs say that are wise. 

He wroujte hit not bl partiae. 

Cwraor Mundi, MS. Coil. TVln. Cantab, f. 3. 

PARTLESS. In i>art ; partly. Eaat, In Dur- 
ham, partlinga is similarly used. 

PARTLET. A ruflTor band formerly much worn 
about the neck by both sexes, but more lat- 
terly it seems to have been worn exclusively 
by women. ** A maydens neckcrchefe or 
lynnen parlettc," Elyot, cd. 1559, in v. 5/ro- 
phium. The term was sometimes applietl to 
the habit-shirt. “ Wyth gay gownys and gay 
kyrtels, and roych waste in apparell, ry nges, 
and owchis, wyth partclettes and jrastis gar- 
neshed wyth perle," More’s Supplycacyon of 
Soulvs, sig. L. ii. " A neckerchiefe or part- 
let,"' Barct, 1580. 

PARTNERS. The two thick pieces of wood at 
the bottom of a mast. 

PARTNIT. “ Partnyt that bredeth under ones 
arroe, mort pou” Palsgrave. 

PARTOURIE. Portion. 

PARTRICH. A partridge, Jonaon. 
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PARTURB. To pervert, or confound. 

Mary, therfore, the more knave art thou, I uf. 
That f^artvr^tt the wor<le of God, I »ay. 

7^0 Pai-dtmer ntid tht Vftrt, 15^. 

PARTY-CLOTH. Cloth made of different co- 
lours. Pr. Part. Sliakespcarc has party- 
*»oated and party-coloured. 

Whose pariit-colourrd garment Nature dy*d 
In more eye-pleaiing hewi>a with richer graine 
Then iria bow atien>lmg April! ralue. 

Bii>wnn*$ UritaniiUt*t Pa*tomfa, p. 115. 

PARTY-FELLOW. A copartner. Pabnjrate. 

PARURES. Ornaments. *' Parowrof a vesti- 
mciit, /^ontre,*’ Pr. Parv. Ducangehas parare, 
omarc. 

t brqiiethe to the Mid chlrche ane hole ante of 
vertmytee of rus^l velvet. One coope, ches ble 
diacones. for dec>)ne*; with the awbet Aod pnrwra. 

Teat. Tcruar. p. 267- 

PARVENKE. A pink. 

Hire roJc i» a*e roie that red la on rya ; 

With lilyewhite Ure! loMum he U. 

The priinerole he paaaeth, the pareenkr of pria, 
With aliaaundre thare-to, ache and anyt. 

MS. itarl, 2SS3, f. 63. 

PARVIS. A church jiorch. The parvis at 
London was the portico of St. Paul's, where 
the lawyers met for consultation. 

And «t the partyae I wyll be 
A Powl.t belwyn ij. amle iij. 

Jftnd. H’ilt, and Underatandlng, p. 8. 

PARWHOBBLK. To talk quickly. ITmA A 
parwhobble, a parley or conference between 
two or three peraons,” MS. Devon. Glosa. 

PARYARD. Tbe farmyard. Suffolk. 

PARYLE. Peril. {A.-N.) 

That he wolde wendc in exsyle. 

And put hym In soche patyte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. S, f. IM. 

PARYST. Perished. 

So that no hare tall wante in no itede, 

For thare tall no hare be paiywt, 

Hampola, MS. Botrea, p. 149. 

PAS. A foot-pace. 

He tho)t more then he aeyde. 

Towarde the court he gaf a brayde, 

And jede a welle gode paa. 

MS. Oinfob. rr. V. 4B, f. 51. 
1 ttalked be the itremj, be the ttrond. 

For I be the flod fond 
A bot doun be a iond, 

So patted I the paa. HeUg. .dntig. U.7> 

PASCH.AL. A large candlestick used by the 
Roman Catholics at Easter. 

PASCII-EGGS. See Pace-Egyn. 

PASE. (1) To ooze out. Dortet. 

(2) To raise ; to lift up. North. 

PASE-DAY. Easter-day. The following pro- 
verbial lines refer to the Sundays in Lent : 
Tid, mid, raitcr. 1 . 

Carl, Paum.gooit Paat-dap. 

PASH. (1) To strike with violence so as to break 
to pieces. PaUgrare. 

Comming to the bridge, I firond It built ofgU«te 
so cunningly and so curinuily, as if n.^ture herself 
had sought to purch.a«e credit by framltig so curious 
a peece of workmanship: but yrl so sltnderly, a« 
the least wjight was able to poah It into innumer- 
able paecet. Craant^a Cu’^donlMS, 1593. 



Shall paaah hb cov-combe such a knocke, 

Aa that hla soule his course shall lake. 

to Ovoaa a Good Wife. lUU 

(2) A heavy fall of rain or snow. 

(3) Anything decayed. North. 

(4) A great number. A’orM, 

PASKE. The passover ; Easter. {A.-S.') 

To Moyset oure Lor>^e tho tolde 
W'hat wise the! shuldc Ptuka holde. 



Caraor Muttdi, MS, Coll, TVi'n. Cantab, f. 39. 

PASKEY. Short-breathed ; asthmatic. IFeaf. 

PASMETS. Parsnips, ft’iltt. 

PASS. (1) A whipping or beating. Comtr, 

(2) To ^e. Pal^rate. 

(3) To surpass ; to excel. (..L-iV.) Hence, to be 
very extraordinary. 

(4) To judge; to pass sentence. (A. N.) 

(5) To re|)ort ; to tell. Deron. 

(6) To care for, or regard. ShaJt. 

(7) A frame on which stones pass or rest in 
forming an arch. 

(B) To toll the bell for the purpose of announcing 
a death. In general use. 

(9) To go. Also, let it go, or pass. It was 
also a term used at primero and other games. 

The knyght pna*pd ss he come. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. iL 30, f. 844. 

(10) If’etl to pae»t well off, rich; equivalent to 
ire// to do, which is in very common use. 



III! mothers huibaod, who reputed wm 
Hit father, being rich and wall to paaaa, 

A wMithy merchant and an alderman, 

On forraigne shores did Iravell now and than. 

Seo^a PhUompthUt 1616. 

PASSADO. A term in fencing, meaning a pass 
or motion forwards. 

PASSAGE. (1) A ferry. Devon. 

(2) An old game at dice, thus described in the 
Compleat Gamester, cd. 1721, p. 67 : — “ Pas- 
sage is a game at dice to be play’d at but by 
two, and it U performed with three dice. 
The caster throws continually till he has 
thrown doublets under ten, and then he is out 
and loses, or doublets above ten, and then he 
passes and wins ; high runnerj arc most re- 
quisite for this game, such as will rarely run 
any other chance than four, five, or six, by 
which means, if the caster throws duulilets, 
be scarcely can throw out.” 

PASS.\MEN. A kind of lace. {Fr.) In a par- 
liamentary scheme, dated 1.549, printed in 
the Egerton Papers, p. 1 1, it w as proposed 
than no man under the degree of an carl he 
allowed to wear passamen lace. 

PASSA.MEZZO. A slow dance, very often cor- 
rupted to passa-measure, or passing-measure, 
and by Shakespeare to passy-mcasurc. The 
long-disputed phrase pojury-meaMure» parin 
has thus been explained, but it is in fact the 
name of an ancient dance, thus described in a 
MS. quoted by Mr. Collier in the Shak. Soc. 
Papers, i. 25, ** two singles and a double 
forward, and two singles syde, rcpiymcc back.” 
It is only necessary* to read this, and hate 
seen a dnmken min, to be well aware why 
Dick is called a passy-measures pavin.” 
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PASSANCB. A journey. 

Thu* psMcU they their pa*tonee, and wore out 
the wmle way with these pleasant dlscourset and 
prettle potlea. 

Saktr's S'arbtmtu, lit part, l&’O, p. 131. 

PASS'BANK. The bank or fund at the old 
game of passage. See Grose, in v. 

PASSE. Extent ; district. 

All the pasM of Laocajhyte, 

He went both ferre and nere. ftefrin Hood, i. G3. 

PASSEL. Parcel ; a great quantity. 

PASSEN. Surpass ; exceed. 

Hya toachys pnf*n a fote longe. 

MS, Cantab. Ft li. 38, f. 63. 

PASSENGER. A passage-l>oat. 

PASSER. A gimlet. Leic. 

PASSING. Exceeding ; excessive. 

In sooth, he tould a poAsing, jeat. 

Hour to ChooA^ a Good Wife, 16M. 
An elder brother w.ia commending hU younger 
OTOthcr's green cloak which he wore, and said it be- 
came him patoing well. Faith, brother, says he, 
but a black moumiog cloak from you will become 
me better. Oxford Je$u, 1706, p. 83. 

PASSING-MEASURE. An outrage. 

PASSION. Sorrow; emotion. 

PASSIONAR. A book containiog the lives and 
martyrdoms of saints. {Lat.) It occurs in 
the Nominale MS. in my possession. 

PASSIONATE. Pathetic; sorrowful. Also a 
verb to express passion, or sorrow. 

PASS-ON. To adjudicate. Shak. 

PAST-ALL. Uncontrollable. Var. dial. 

PASTANCE. Pastime. It occurs in Holinahed, 
Chron. Ireland, p. 19. 

Thowgh I lumtyroe be in Englond for my paotaunoo. 

Vet was I neythcr borne here, in Spaync. nor in 
Fraunce. Balfi’s Kgnge Johan, p. 8. 

PASTE. A term in old confectionary for bard 
preserves of fiiiit. 

PASTEIIS. Pasties. (yf.-,V.) 

Thcr i« a wet fair abbei 

Of while mntiki-a and uf grvi. 

Ther beth tiowrl'i and hallea; 

Al of pattriiA beth the w.ille4. 

OKOigue.ap. Wright't Purgutorp, p. 35. 

PASTELER. A maker of pahtry. Sec Rutland 
Fapen, p. 42. More usually panitfrer. Pals- 
grave has pajifler. 

PASTE-ROYAL. Is mentioned in Ord. and 
Reg. p. 455. The ancient manner of making 
paste-royal is thus dcscril>cd : 

Hour to make Pa*te-nynf in Sanrtt. 

Take sugar, the quantity of four ouneen, very 
Anely beaten and searced, and put it Into an ounce 
of cinnamon and ginger, and a grain of musk, and 
ao beat it into pa»tc with a little gum dragon steep’d 
in rnae-watert and when you have b^^'aten It into 
paaie In a f’one mortar, then rotil it thin, and print 
it with yuur mouMen ; then dry it before the Arc, 
and when it Is dry, box It up and keep it all the 
year. Ttho Centlewomane DtUght, 1676, pp. 53-M* 

PASTETIIE. A perfuming-ball. 

PASTICUMP. A shoemaker's ball. Line. 

PASTOREL. A shepherd. {A.^N.) 

Poveralle and poAtorellet pasaede one aftyre 
With porkes to pasture at the price jalet. 

Marta Artharo, MS. Lincoln, f. 06. 

PASTRON. Fetters for unruly horses, affixed to 



that part of the aniraara leg called the pas- 
tern. See Archttologia,xxvi. 401. “Paatron 
of an horse, pasturon,'* Palsgrave. 

PASTS. “ l’n>Te of pastes, unet paaea*' Pals- 
grave. Sec Portlet. 

P.VSTUUE. To feed. Gesta Rom. p. 85. 

PAT. (1) Pert ; brisk ; lively. Yorksh. 

(2) A hog-trougb. Stuiex. 

PATACOON. A Spanish coin, worth 4a. %d. 

EATAND. The lowest sill of timber in a par- 
tition. {A.~N.) 

PAT-BALL. To play at ball. Oxon. 

PATCH. (1) A fool. The ilomestic fool was 
formerly so called. 

Why doating patch, didst thou not come with mr 
this morning from the ship 1 15M. 

(2) A cherry-stone. Devon. 

f3) A child's clout. West. 

(4) To patch upon, to blame. East. 

PATCHES. Black patches were formerly worn 
on the face, and considered ornamental. This 
curious fashion is alluded to in a rare work 
entitled Several Discourses and Characters 
8vo. 1689, p. 175. 

PATCH-PANNEL, Shabby ; worn out. 

PATE. (I ) A badger. North. 

(2) Weak and sickly. Exmoor. 

PATENE-CUT. Tobacco cut up and tied, pre- 
parerl for smoking. North. 

PATEREROS. Chambered pieces of ordnance. 
Seethe Arcbacologia, xx\iii. 376. 

PATERONE. A workman’s model, a pattern. 
More usually spelt patron. 

DisAgurid patrronpg and quaynte. 

And as a dede kyiig thay weren paynte. 

Archmolt!^, xxil. 381. 

Pates. Boats ; vessels. Weber. 

PATH. To go in a path ; to trace or follow in 
a path. Shak, 

PATHERISH. Silly, applied to sheep that 
have the disease called ** water on the brain.** 
Suasex. 

PATHETICAU Affected. Shak. 

PATIENATE. Patient. Weat. 

PATIENCE-DOCK. Snakeweed. North. 

PATIE.NT. To tranquillize, bhak. 

P-ATIENTABLE. Patient. Devon. 

PATINE. The cover of a chalice. 

PATISING. (I) “ Patisyng, a treatie of peace, as 
frontier towncs take one of another, paatu 
aaige’* Palsgrave. “ I patyse os one frontyer 
townedothc with another in tyme of warreto 
save them hotbe hannlcsse, pafyre,” ib. 

(2) Splashing in water. Devon. 

PATLET. The same as Partlet, q. v. 

PATREN, To pray; properly, to repeat the 
paternoster; to mutter. Chaucer. 

PATRICK'S-PURGATORY. A celebrated ca- 
vern in Ireland, an eminent object of pilgrim- 
ages and superstitions. Its entire history is 
to be found iu Mr. Wright’s work so called, 
Bvo, 1844. 

They that repairs to this pUce for devotion hia 
sake UM to continue therein fuure and twentte 
hour«a,whkh dooing otherwhiie with ghoatli* m» 
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diutlona, anti otherwhile a dread for thccontcimce 
of their dcaeru, they Mie they tec a pUinc rc«em> 
blance of their owne faulU and vrrtuci. with the 
horror and comfort thereunto belonging, the one eo 
terrible, the other io joiout, that they verelie deeme 
themselves for the time to have sight of hell and 
heaven. The revelatiooi of men that went thither 
(S. Patrlke yet living) are kept written wlihin the 
abbeie there adjoining. When anie person li dls> 
posed to enter (fur the doore is ever tpard) he re- 
paireth first for devise to the archbishop, who 
castethall pericles and disvuadeth the pitgrimefrom , 
the attempt bicause it is kno#en that diverse en> i 
tering Into that cave, never were teene to tume 
backeagaine. But if the parlie be fullie res^dved, 
be recommendeth him to the prior, who in like 
matter favourablie exhorteth him (o choose some 
other kind of penance and not to hiaard such a 
danger. If notwithstanding he find the partie 
fullle bent, he oonduoteth him to the church, 
Injoineth him to begin with prsier and fast of fif. 
teene dales, so long tngitiicr as in discretion can be 
tndured. This time expired, if yet he persevere 
in his former purpose the whole convent accoropa- 
nieth him with solemne procession and benediction 
to the mouth of the cave, where they let him iti, and 
so bar up the doore untill the next morning. 
And then with like ceremonies they await hU retume 
and reduce him to the church. If he be scene no 
more they fast and prate flftecnc dales after. 
Touching the credit of these matters, I sec no cause, 
but a Christian being persuaded that there Is both 
hell and heaven, may without vanitie upon suffl* 
cient information be resolved, that it might please 
God, at sometime, for considerations to HU wUdome 
knowen, to reveale by miracle the vision of Juics 
and p«iiies eternall. Out that altogither in such 
sort and by such mancr, and to ordiiiarilie, and to 
•uch persons, as the common fame dooch utter, 

1 neither beleeve nor wish to be regarded. 1 have 
conferd with diverse that had gone this pilgrimage, 
who affirmed the order of the premisses to be true; 
but that they saw no sight, save onclle fearefull 
dreamt when they chanced to nod, and those they 
said were exceeding horrible. Further they added, 
that the fast is rated more or lose, according to the 
qualitie of the penitent. 

Stnnihur$i"s Dtseriptiun fif Ir^onA, cd. 1686, pp. 29-29. 
PATRICO. A cant term among beggars for 
their orator or hedge priest. This character 
is termed patriarkt^eo in the Fratcmitye of 
Vacabondes, 1575. ** a patriarke-co doth make 
marriages, and that is untill death depart the 
married folke, which is after this sort : when 
they come to a dead horse or any dead catell, 
then tliey shake hands, and so depart ever)' 
one of them a severall way." 

PATRON. A sea-captain. " Patrone of a 
gaily, ;;a/ron de Palsgrave. Generally, 

any superior person, and sometimes a king. 
PATTEN. A plaister. This is given as a Wilt- 
shire word in MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 2. 
PATTENS. Stilts. iVor/. 

PATTER. To mutter. Pahgrave. 

His herte wa« full of payneand wo. 

To kepe theyr names and shews them ryght. 

That he retied bul lylell that nyght. 

Bver he paired on iheyr names faste ; 

Than he had them in ordre at the laste. 

Hew the Pte*ighmaH Iwnttd hie Paternotier. 



PATTERN. A pittance. North, 

PATTICK. A simpleton; a fool, one that UUs 
nonsense ; a little jug. We»t, 

PAUK. To pant for breath. We$t. 

PAUKY. Sly; mischievous; pettish; proud; 

insolent. North. 

PAUKY-BAG. A bag for collecting fragments 
from a wreck. No^. 

PAUL. To puzzle. North. 

PAULING. A covering for a cart or waggon. 
Line. Qu. from palU T 

PAUL’S. As old as St. Paul's, a common pro- 
verbial saying in Devon, and is found in old 
writers. The weathercock of Paul’s is fre- 
quently referred to in early bocks. ** I am as 
very a turncote as the wcthercoke of Poles," 
Mariage of Witt and Wistlome, p. 24. A 
chronicle in .MS. Vespas. A. xxv. under the 
reign of Henry VII. thus mentions it — 

M. KneUworth, mayir. Thco came in dewke 
Phillip, of Burgon, ngiynat hit wille with tcmpait 
of wethir, a« he was goyng into Spayn, whichc after- 
ward wat kytig of Castellc. Then wai Pollct 
wethir-cok blown doun. 

Old St. Paul’s was in former times a favorite 
resort for purposes of business, amusement, 
lounging, or assignations; bills were fixed up 
there, servants hired, and a variety of matters 
performed wholly inconsistent with the sacred 
nature of the edifice. A poore siquis, such 
as forlome forreiners use to have in Paula 

I Church," llopton's Baculum Gcoda^ticum, 

I 4to. Lond. 1614. 

In PowIm he* walketh like a gallant courtier, 
where if hcc meet some rich chuffes worth the gull, 
ing, at every word he ipeaketh hce makes a mouse 
of an elephant ; he telleth them of wonders done in 
8paioe by his anrevtorv ; where, if the matter were 
well examined, tiU father was but swabber in the 
ship where Civil! oranges were the beat mtrrchandisc ; 
draw him into the line of history, you »hall heare 
as many lies at a breath as would brectl scruple in a 
good conscience for an age. H'irs Siiatrit, 1696. 

PAULTRING. Pilfering stranded ships. Kent. 

PAUL-WINDLAS. A small windlass used for 
raising or lowering the mast of a vessel. 

PAUME. (1) The palm of the hand. {A.-N.) 

With everychea pawc at apostc, and poumeafnlle huge. 

Murte Arthurr, MS. Arthum^ f. GI. 

A bryd whynged mervcyllousely. 

. With paicmcaatreynyngc mortally. 

MS. Cott. nbrr. A. vii. f. 77. 

H is smale patrmls on thy chekis leyne. 

MS. Cantab. Kf. i!. 38, f. 19. 

(2) A hall, {A.-N.) '* Paiunc to play at ten- 
nys with, /wru/me,” Palsgrave. 

PAUMISH. Handling an>thing in an awkward 
manner, like one who has no fingers and is 
obliged to do everything with his palms, 
or hands. Someroet. 

PAUNCE. (1) The viola tricolor. 

The purple violet, pounce, and hcart's-ease. 

And every flower that smell or sight can please. 

Hrptcood'i Marriage 7S-iumphe, 161X 

(2) A coat of moil. 

Thurghe pawnee and platet he percede the miylei, 
That the prowde iwnselle in his pawncho Icngcs. 

Merle Arthure, MS. lAnealn, f. 7A> 
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PAUNCH. To \Tonn(l a man in the paunch. 
AIm, to fpit an animal. PalMgrave. 

PAUNCH-CLOUT. (1) Tripe. (2) A belly-band. 

PAUNCH-GUTS. A person with a large ato- 
nuich. Nom/A. 

PAU.NKD. Striped; ornamented. 

Afurthe btinket ended wich noi«o ofniln»trelle«, 
entCTi-d into the rh4mt>cr eight matken with white 
bcr<)e«, xnd long and Itrge garmenti-t ofblewe utyn 
with sipre4. H'tH, Henry F///. f. 69. 

PAUNSONE. A coat of mall } 

pes^ne and a pauntone, and a prls girdille. 

.Vur(« ArthurefUS^ Lincoln, t, 89. 

PAUP. To walk awkwardly. AorM. 

PAUPUSSES. Paupers. Suffolk. 

P.VUSATION. A pause. Devon. 

PAUSE. To kick. AorM. 

PAUSER- Calmer; more temperate. 

Theeapetiitlonof my vlotent love 
Outran the pauarr reason. lfar6erA. li. 3. 

PAUT. To paw; to walk heasily; to kick; to 
l>eat. North. Cotgrave has Eepautrert to 
paut, pelt, thrash, beat, Ac. 

PAUTCH. To walk in deep mud. Somerset. 

“ Sossing and posting in the durt,” Gammer 
Giirton, p. 178. 

PA VAGE. A toll or duty payable for the lil>erty 
of passing over the soil or territory of another. 

All thc« thre yer, and mor, potter, heteyde, 

Thow ha«t hantyd the* wey. 

Yet wer tow never so cortys a man 

One peney of pavof^ to pay. Robin Hood, i. 83. 

PAVED. Turned hard. Suffolk. 

PAVELOUNS. Pavilions; tents. (J.-N.) 

P.WES. The stall of a shop. 

FAVIN. A grave and stately dance. 

PAVISE. A large kind of shield. 

And at the nether ende of the parUee he girt 
nayle a burde, the Irntheof a cubit, for to covrre 
with hi* leggea and hi* fete, *o that no pirty of hym 
my;le betene. IfS. Uncoin A. i. 17> f> 38. 

And after that the thotto wai done, whiehe they I 
defended wyth parl*fiee, tbei came Co handcatrokei, j 
and were encontred severally, as you shall here. | 
Hnfl, Henry T///. f. iS. ' 
Tl>em to help and to avanc, 

With many a pmwd parpe. Reli^. Antij. II. 89. 

PAVISER. A soldier armed with a pavise, or 
bocUer. (^.-A^) 

Theire praye* and thelrc preaoneres paaaea one aftyre, 

With pyloura and patyeort and prysemen of armea. 

Morft ^rfSure, MS. Lincoln, f. 85. 

PAVONK. A peacock. Spenser. 

P.WY. The hard peach. 

PAVYI..ERS. Pavilioners ; the men who pitched 
the tents. 

PAWK. To throw about awkwardly. Suff. 
Hence pawky, an awkward fellow. 

PAWMENT. A pavement. Pr.Parv. 

PAWN. (1) A peacock. Drayton, 

(2) The palm of the hand. 

PAWNCOCK. A scarecrow. Somerset. 

PAWN-GROPER, A dirty miserly fellow. 

PAW-PAW. Naughty. Var. dial. 

PAWT. A similar word to /to/fer. A servant 
is said to pawl about when she does her work 
in an idle slovenly way, when she makes a 



show only of working, putting out her hands 
and doing in fact nothing. Line. 

PAWTENEKE. (I) A purse; anet-bag. “ Afer- 
cipium, a pawtoere,*' Nominale MS. probably 
for marrupium. Palsgrave has ** pantner, nur- 
leite.** “ Pence in thy pauwkner,'* Ashmole*s 
Theat. Chem. Writ. 1652, p. 192. 

I toke hyt owe and have hyt here, 

Lo I hyi yt here in my pawtenerc, 

MS. Cnntob. Ft. 11. 38, t. 844. 
Clement xl. powndecan telle 
Into a pou'f^ncr*. MS. Cantob. Ft, ii. 38, f. 87. 

Ala* hr ner a p^rRun or avecory. 

Be Jhesu I he 1* a gcntylmon and JoIyH arayd ; 

Hit gurdlia hametchit with lUver, bis bastard hoogua 
bye, 

Apon hit part6 pautener uche mon ys apayd. 

(2) WickecIneM. (.Y.-A'.) 

Then an«wcryd the mctaengcre, 

Fulle falae was hys pnutenere, * 

And to tliat lady seyde ; 

Madame, yf y ever dy*kevet the, 

1 graunt that ye take me. 

And smyte of my hedd. 

JfS. Cantus. Ff. IL 38. f. 9A. 

(3) A vagibnml j a liliortine. {A.-N.) 

For themperour me seyd tho. 

And irewellch me blhete therto, 

That he me wold gret worthaehipe, 

And now he me wil tie with ichenachlpe. 

For the tpeche of a losanger, 

And ufafeloun pautener. Cyof tVarwike, p, 113. 

(4) Cruel.’ Ellis, i. 197, has /Mir/ener in the 
following passage, where the editor (Mr* 
Turnbull) reads panteveri 

Code knight hardi,and p*i«/ener, 

V nam noUher yoiirduuke no king. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 8* 

PAX-DREAD. A small tablet with a represen- 
tation of the crucifixion upon it, presented in 
the ceremony of the mass to be kissed by the 
faithful. Coles erroneously explains it by 
pants osculatorius. ** Paxc to kysse, pair,** 
Palsgrave, 1530. 

PAX-WAX. Sec Fajrwax. This term occurs 
in the Prompt, Parv. 

PAY. (1) To b^t. Still in CSC. 

If they uncase a sloven and not uniy their points, 
I to par their armes that they cannot sometime* un- 
tyethetn, if they would. Rt‘f>in Good/eitote>, 1080. 

When he had well din'd and had Oiled his panch. 
Then to ihewineccllar they had him straight way. 

Where they with brave claret and brave old Canary, 

1 hey with a foxe tale him aoundly did pay. 

The King and a poore Northerne Man, 1640* 

(2) To make amends. Also a substantive, 
satisfaction. (A.-S.) 

Than can the maydyn up^ataode, 

Andaskyd watur to hur haade; 

The maydenys wyschc wlihowten lett. 

And to ther mete they ben aett. 

Cye entenciyd olle that daye 
To aerve that lady to hur page. 

JfS. Cantab. Ft. II* 38, f. 148. 






To please ; to satisfy. (A.-N.) 

YEN. A pagan, or heathen. (A.^N.) 

The pttineme and king Saphiran 
Defoiled our Crlaten men. 

Arthour and Meriim, p 839 

39 
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And thin was the furtt paiMge, 

That the apjatlii In parly 
Hade among folke that were paeny. 

Cunor Mundi, MS. CoU. Trin. Cantab, f. l». 

PAYL. (1) To beat, or thraah. Salop. 

(2) The band of a tub or barrel. 

PAYLOUNS. Paviliona; tenta. ITeitr. 

PAYMAN. A kind of cheese-cake. 

PAY MENT. (1) Impairment. They say, " He'll 
take no paymmtf'’ meaning. He’ll take no 
injury, he'll be none the worse. Line. 

(2) To give a woman her payment, i, c, to get 
her with child. 

PAYNE. (1) A coat of mail. 

The knyght rese, and hU paynti ictl. 

MS. Unroin A. i. 17, f. ItS. 

(2) Bread. Piers Ploughman, p. 529. 

(3) Keld 1 plain. " I salle dy in the payne,” 
MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 132. 

PAYNES. Pence. R. de Brunne, MS. 

PAYS. (1) Country. (2) Pitch, (yt.-ff.) 

PAYSAUNCE. Pausing or stopping. Chauc. 

PAY-THE-PEPPERIDGE. A schoolboy hav- 
ing on a new suit of clothes is subjected to 
have a button pulled o6f unless he “ pay the 
pepperidge,” by giving a douceur to his play- 
fellows. Suffolk. 

PEA. (1) A peaheu. Sec Nares. 

(2) To look with one eye. North. 

(3) A weight used in weighing anything with 
the steelyard. South. 

PEA-BLUFF. A tube, one, two, or three feet 
long, usually of tin, through which boys blow ^ 
a pea with considerable force and precision. 
Suffolk. 

PEACH. To tell, or inform against, far. dial. 

PEA-ESH. Pease-stubble. Ifnt. 

PEA-GOOSE. A silly fellow. Perhaps more 
properly peak-goose. Cotgravc has the term, 
in V. Benel, Niais. Forby explains it, “ one 
who has an aspect both sickly and silly.” 

PEA-JACKET. A loose rough coat, with coni- 
cal buttons of a small sire. North. 

PEAK. Lace. far. dial. 

PEAKISH. Simple; rude. 

Once hunted heuotill the chace, 

Long fMting. and the heat 

Did house him In a peakith graunge 

Within a forest great. t¥amer*s j4lbiont Engtand. 

PBAKRKLS. A name given to the inhabitants 
of the Peak in Derbyshire. 

PEAL. (1) A noise, or uproar. North. 

(2) To pour out a liquid. Glow. 

(3) A batch of bread. Devon. 

PEALE. To cool. Yorkeh. 

PEALING. A lasting apple that makes admi- 
rable cider, and agrees well with this climate, 
the tree being a good bearer. 

PEA-MAKE. See Make (2). 

PEAN. To strike or beat. • 

PEAR-COLOURED. Red. 

PEARK. To peep. I'ar. dial 

PEARL. (1) This term was metaphorically ap- 
plied to anything exceedingly valuable. 

(2) White spots in the eyes were called pearls. 
See Harrison’s England, p. 234. According 



to the Dictionarium Rusticum. pearl, pin, and 
web, or any unnatural spot or thick him over 
a horse’s eye, comes from some stroke or 
blow given him, or from descent of the sire, 
or dam ; the pearl being known by a little 
round, thick, white spot, like a pearl, from 
which it had its name, growing on the sight 
of the eye. Among hunters, pearl is that 
part of a deer's horn which is about the hurr. 

PEARL-COATED. A sheep with a curled fleocc 
is said to be pearl-coatcd. North. 

PEARLINS. Coarse bone-lacc. 

PEART. Brisk ; lively. V'ar. dial 
Give your play-gul) a stoole, and my lady her r<K>Ie. 

And her usher potatoes and marrow, 

Out ynur poet were he dead, set a pot on his head. 
And he rises as paart as a sparrow. 

Brit. DiU. il. IC7. 

Then, at a nimble squirrill from the wood, 

Ranging the hedges for his filberd fuod. 

Sits pearilp on a bough his brownc nuU cracking. 

Bro*ent’$ Uritannia'i PoMtoraUt p. 135. 

PEAS-AND-SPORT. See Scadding-of^Peai. 

PEAS-BLOSSOM-DAMP. A damp in coal-pits 
less noisome than ordinary damps. 

PEASCOD. ** I remember the wooing of a 
peaecod instead of her,” Ac. Shakespeare. 

' ** The efficacy of peaxcode in the affairs of 

^ sweethearts is not yet forgotten among oui 
rustic vulgar. The kitchen maid, when she 
shells green pease, never omits, if she finds one 
having nine pease, to lay it on the lintel of the 
kitchen door, and the first clown who enters 
it, is infallibly to be her husband, or at least 
her sweetheart,” Mr. Davy’s MS. Suffolk 
Gloss. Anderson mentions a custom iu the 
North, of a nature somewhat similar. A 
Cumbrian girl, when her lover proves uu- 
futhful to her, is, by way of consolation, 
rubbed with pease-straw by the neighlmiiring 
lads ; and when a Cumbrian youth loses his 
sweetheart, by her marriage with a rival, the 
game sort of comfort is administered to him by 
the lasses of the village. ” Winter lime for 
shoeing, pcas-cod time for wooing,” old pro- 
verb in MS. Devon Gl. The divination by 
peascods alluded to by Mr. Davy is thus 
mentioned by Gay, — 

At pcfflKodtonce I pluck'd, I chanc'd to tec 
One that wai clotely fill’d with three timet three ; 
Which, when 1 cropp’d, 1 lafely home con»cy*d. 
And o'er the door the tpell in secret Uld ; 

The Intch mov'd up, when who thould (irit come In, 
But, In hit proper person, —Lubberkin ! 

Btit perhaps the allusion in Shakespeare is l>est 
illustrated by the following passage, which 
seems to have escaped the notice of all writers 
on this subject, — 

The pcaicod grecocoft wUh no little toyle 
llee'd tceke for In the fatlett fertirtl toilc. 

And rend It ftom the tUlkc to bring It to her. 

And in her botome for acceptance wooe her. 

Brownt^a Britannia's Pa-*iorQla, p. ?). 

PEASE. (1) To issue from a puncture in globules 
resembling peas. Somereet. 

(2^ To appease. 

The ten eommandmenU bring no man to perfee- 
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tSoo. tml *ro nothing Icsi than able to pea»t the 
divine wrath. Bmm*M Works, p. 49. 

(3) A single pea. Spemer. 

PEASE-BOLT. Pease-straw. Eait, It oc- 
curs in Tusser, cd. 1812, p. 28. 

PEASE-BRUSH. Pease-stuhble. Her^f, 

PEASE-PORRIDGE-TAWNY. A dingy yellow. 

PEASIIAM. PcB-straw. South. 

PEASIPOUSE, Peas and beaus grown together 
as a crop. Glouc. 

PEA-SWAD. A pea&cod. North, 

PEAT. A delicate person. 

A citiien and hii wife the other day ^ 

Doth riding on one hurae, upon the way 
I overlook, the wench a pretty peat. 

And (by her eye) well fitting rortheaeat. 

Donne's Posms, p. 90. 

PEAWCH-WAL. A sort of coal, which reflects 
various colours. Staff. 

PEDBLB-BOSTER. A stonc-hreaker ; a man 
who breaks stones for mending the roads. 
staff. 

PECCAVI. A familiar use of tliis Latin phrase 
is common among schoolboys, equivalent to 
a confession of being in the wrong. It occurs 
in the Historic of Promos and Cassandra, p. 
32, and in Hall. 

PECE. A drinking-cup. Paltgraoe, ** Cateria, 
AngUce a pese,” Nominale MS. 

They toke sway the tytver tetael). 

And all that they mygbt get, 

Pscss, maaan, and iponet, 

Wolde they non forgete. 

Robin Hood, 1. 92. 

PECH. To pant; to breathe heavily. Cumb. 

PECK. (1) ^!eat ; victuals. Dekker uses it in 
this sense. Line. To eat, Oxon, “ We 
must scrat before we peck.” 

{2) A pickaxe. Wett. 

(3) To peek upon, to domineer over. 

(4) To stumble. Yorkah. 

(5) A large quantity. Var. dial 

(6) To pitch. Still in use. 

PECKHAM. " It’s all holiday at Peckham with 
me,” i. e. it is all up with me. 

PECKISH. Hungrj’. Tar. dial 

PECKLED. Speckled. Still in use. 

PECTOLL. 

Hcholdf the rolled ho«lei stufTcd with flockei, 

The newe brorhetl doubIette« open at the brestes, 
Stufled withpeetof/of Iheyr lovea ainockea. 

r4 Treotjfts of a Oataunt, l). d. 

PECTORAL. Armour for the breast. The 
term was also applied to a priest’s stole. 
The second meaning of peeforute given by 
Uucange is rationale, stohi pontifiralis. 

PECULIAR. A mistress. Grose. 

PECUNIALL. Belonging to money. 

It came into hya hed th.'tt the Knglyshmet) did 
litle paMC upon the obaervacion and kepynge of 
penall lawcsor peeunUill aiatutea, made and enacted 
for the preservaclon of the commen ntilytee and 
wcalthe. HaJt. Henry PH. f. fl?. 

PECUNIOUS. Money ‘loving. 

PECURIOUS. Very precise. East. 

FED. A species of hamper without a lid, in 
which mackerel are hawked about the streets. 



East. Moor tells us, in Norwich an assem- 
blage whither women bring their small wares 
of eggs, chickens, &c. to sell, is called the 
Ped.market, Ray says, « Dorsers are peds 
or panniers carried on the backs of horses, on 
which higglers used to ride and carry their 
commodities. It seems this homely but 
most uacfiil instniment was either first found 
out, or is the most generally used, in this 
county (Dorset), where fish-jobbers bring 
up their fish in such contrivances, aliove an 
hundred miles, from Lime to London.” In 
his North-country words he has ” a wliisket, a 
basket, a skuttle, or shallow ped.’* Tusser 
uses ped, ed. 1812, p. 11. Holme, 1088, 

I has explained it an angler's basket. 

PEDAILE. Footmen. Heame. 

PEDANT. A teacher of languages. 

PED-BELLV. A round protuberant ?>eUy, 
like a ped, q. v. East. 

PLDUER. (1) A pedlar. Var.dial, Forby ex- 
plains it, one who carries wares in a ped, 
pitches it in open market, and sells from it. 

(2) A basket. Nominale MS. 

PEDDLE. Employment. North. 

PEDDLE-BACKED. Said of a man carrying 
a ped or pack like a pedlar. 

PEDDLING. Trifling; worthless. 

PEDELION. Helleborus niger. Gerard. 

PEDER. A small fanner. Line. 

PEDESAY. A kind of cloth. 

PEDISSEQUANTS. Followers. {Lat.) 

Y et ttm he stri veth uniill wearied arid brcathlccfe, 
he be forced to offer uphia blood and flesh to the 
rage of al the obaervaot peditsequnhtsot the hunting 
goddeaac Dlaoa. 

TopseU's Four^Footeti R,a ts, lfli»7, p. 

PEDLAR'S-BASKET. Ivy-leaved snap-dragon. 

PEDLAR’S-FRENCH. The cant lang;uagc. 
The term was also applied to any unintelli- 
gible jargon. Still in use. 

PEDLAR’S-PAD. A walking-stick. North. 

PEDNAMENE. Head to feet ; as in many 
Cornish butslax^ families lie, husband, wife, 
and children (even grown up) of both sexes, 
all in one bed. Potwhele. 

PEDNPALY. A tomtit. Comw. 

PEED. Half-blind. See Pea. 

PEE-DEE. A young lad in a keel, who takes 
charge of the rudder. North. 

PEEK. A grudge. Simultas, Upton’s MS. 
additions to Junius. 

PEEKED. Thin. Dorset, 

PEEKING. “ A peeking fellow, one that carries 
favour by low flattery and carrying talcs, and 
picks boles in the character of others by lies 
.or ilUnaturid stories,” MS. Devon Gl. 

PEEL. (1) A pillow; a bolster; a cushion for 
lacc-makiug. Ifest. 

(2) A square tower; a fortress. A’orM. 

(3) Stir ; noise ; uproar. Yorksh. 

(4) To peel ground, i, c. to impoverUU it, 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

(5) To strip. Tar. dial. Peel’d priest, stripped 
or bald priest. There is an early receipt for 
” a man pelpd or scallyd,” in Lincoln M S. 
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(6) The long-handled shoTel with which bread, 
&C. is thrust into a hot oven, or taken out. 

Also put into an oven with a peeie** Florio, p. 
237. “ Pele for an osyn, pelie a /oar,” Pals- 
grave. ** Pele, palOt'* Nominalc MS. Thus 
described by an anonymous lexicographer : a 
wooden instrument of about a yard and a half 
long, and three quarters broad, on which 
pastry-cooks put many pies and tarts, &c. at 
once, either to carry them from gentlemen's 
houses to be baked, or from the oven to where 
they arc to be used at feasts or great enter- 
tainments ; also the name of the instrument 
that bakers, &c. use to put into the oven to 
draw their bread, pics, with ; also an in- 
strument that printers hang up their sheets 
with, upon lines or wooden rails, as they 
come froni the press, that they may dry. 

PEEL-DEARS. Pillow-cases. Devon. 

PEEL-CLOTH. A pillow-case. Devon. 

PEELER. An iron crow-bar. Kent. 

PEELING, A paring, f’ar. dial. 

PEENGING. Fretful; whining. North. 

PEEP. (1) An eye, Somertet. Grose has 
peeperi, eyes. Class. Diet. Viilg. Tong. 

(2) A flock of chickens. Also, to chirp. “ Pipto^ 
to peepe like a chicke," Elyot. 

PEEP-BO. A nursery pastime, in which a 
child is amused by the alternate hiding and 
exposure of the face; “ suiting the word to 
the action.” The term is extended to the 
occasional obscuration of a debtor, or of one 
accused of an)ihing rendering his visibility 
inconvenient. 

PEEPER. An egg-pie. Devon. 

PEEPING-TOM. A nickname for a curious 
prying fellow, derived from an old legendary 
talc, told of a tailor of Coventry, who, when 
Godiva Countess of Chester, rode at noon 
quite naked through that town, in order to 
procure certain immunities for the inhabitants ' 
(notwithstanding the rest of the people shut 
up their houses) slily peeped out of his window, 
for which be was miraculously struck blind. 
His figure, peeping out of a window, is still 
kept up in remembrance of the transaction, 
and there is an annual procession yet held at 
Coventry, in which the feat of Lady Godiva 
is attempted to he represented, without vio- 
lating the principles of public decency. A 
new spaper of last year tells us that, — 

The Godiva proceitlon atCormtrr «a« celebrated 
with much p<.mp Ia«t week. The lady selected for 
the occasion (who was a handsome.lookinjt woman, 
and conducted herself with Rr<’at propriety) was very 
difTercntly habited from the (;rcat original she per- 
sonated, being clad, from shoulder to feet. In close- 
6tiing wovcD silk tights. Over this was placed an 
elegant pointed satin tunic, Autened by an oroaroen. 
tal girdle. Two handsome lace scarfs formed the 
body, and was fastened underneath each arm to a 
blonde Polka edged with gold. A sephyr*s wing, in 
folds, descended txom the shoulders, and was fas- 
tened on the bosom by a rich brooch, attached to 
which was a white cord and gold tassels. The head 
gear consisted of a pearl coronet, surmounUd by a 



Urge plume of white ostrich feathers. — The pro- 
cession was obliged, by a heavy shower of ntn, to 
beats premature retreat. 

PEEPY. Sleepy; drowsy. Go to pcepy-by, 
i. e. to sleep. Var. dial. 

PEER. (1) To peep. Shak. 

(2) To pour out liquid. Oxon. 

(3) Tender ; thin ; delicate. Line. 

(4) The minnow. Somenet. 

PEERELLE. A pearl. See Abounde. 

PEERK. To walk consequentially. North. 

PEERY. Inquisitive; suspicious. It occurs 

in * A Narrative of thel.ife of Mrs. Charlotte 
Charke,' 8vo. 1733, p. 155. 

PEES. Peace. {A.^N.) 

Wyth grete honowre under hys honde 
He made pees as he woide. 

MS. Oinrah. Ff. lb 38, f. 147. 
Gladys-more that gladis usalie, 

This isbegynynguf ouregle, 

Grct aorow (hen shalle falle, 

Wher rest and peea were wontto be. 

MS. CanUtb. Ff, v. 48, f. 123. 

PEESE. To ooze out. South. 

P££T. A pit. Somertet. 

And bsd with that goo makeapeef, 
Whereinnehe hath hla douyterset. 

Gotrer, MS. Soc. Xntiq. 134, f. lO. 

PEEVISH. (I) Piercing cold. North. 

(2) Foolish ; trifling ; silly. Ray gives it the 
meanings, witty, subtle. 

PEE-WEE. To peak ; to whine. Ea»t. 

PEE-WIT. The lapwing. Var. dial. 

PEFF. To cough faintly. A’orM. In Lincoln- 
shire, a short, dry, hacking cough is often 
called a peffling cough. 

PEG. (1) To move briskly. Var. dial. To peg 
aw'ay, to do anything very quickly. 

(2) To beat. To take down a peg or two, i. e. 
to humble a person. 

(3) A diminutive of Margaret. 

(4) A leg, or foot. (5) A tooth. 

PEG-FICHED. A West country game. Tlie 

performers in this game are each furnished 
with a sharp-pointed stake. One of them 
then strikes it into the ground, and the others 
throwing theirs across it endeavour to dislodge 
it. When a stick falls, the owner has to run 
to a prescribed distance and back, while the 
rest, placing the stick upright, endeavour to 
heat it into the ground up to the very top. 

PEGGY. A sort of slender poker, with a small 
portion of the end bent at right angles for 
the purpose of raking the fire together. 
Davy’s MS. Suffolk Gl. 

PEG-IN-THE-RING. At top, is to spin the 
top within a certain circle marked out, and in 
which the top is to exhaust itself, without 
once overstepping the bounds prescribed. 

PEGNIS. Machines ; erections. (Lat.) 

PEGO. The penis. Grote. 

PEGS. Small pieces of dough rolled up, and 
crammed down the throats of young ducks 
and geese. 

PEG-TRANTL'M. A wild romping girl. Ea»t. 
(tone to Peg TranUim’s, t. e. dead. 
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PEIGH. To pint; to brefttbe hardly* 

PEINB. Penalty; grief; torment; labour. 
Also, to put to pain. (^.>iV.) 

PEIREN. To diminiah, injure. 

PEISE. A weight. (^.) 

PEITRELL. The breastplate ; the strap that 
cresses the breast of a horse. This word oc- 
curs in Chaucer, and in an old vocabulary in 
MS. Jes. Coll. Oxon. 28. 

Id the Mcrificee of the goddesse Vecuna, an awe 
was feasted with bread, and crowned with flowers, 
hung with rich jewels and pejftrtU, because (as they 
aayc) when Priapus would have ravished Vesta being 
aaleepe, she was suddenly awaked by the braying of 
an aaae. and to escaped that infamle : and the Larop- 
saceni In the disgrace of Priapus did offbr him an 
asee. ToptelCt Heoara, 1607, p- S3> 

Hlrpeyfrel/e was of a rlallo fyne, 

Hlr eropur was of araf6, 

Hlr bridulle was of goMe fync, 

On every side hong betlls thre. 

US. Cantab. Ft. v. 48. f. 110. 

PEIZE. To weigh down ; to oppress. 

PEJON. A pigeon. L^dgaie, 

PEKE. To pry about. Paltgrape. Also, to 
peep, to jut or project out. 

PEKISIl. Ignorant; silly. 

PBKKE. Pack. Reliq. Antiq. i. 84. 

PEL. A kind of post, at which a knight would 
exercise for jousting. 

PELCH. Weak ; faint ; exhausted. Norik. 

PELDER. To encumber. Cuni^. 

PEXiB. (1) A paling; a ralL 

Ryghte as he thoghte he ded eche dele. 

He 5ede and clambe upp on a peU. 

M8. Hart. 1701, f. 14. 

(2) To pillage ; to rob. 

Namly pore men for to pett, 

Or robbeor bctc withoute skyle. 

HS. Hart. 1701. f. iS. 

PBLER. A pilUr. 

To a patar y was bownden ail the nyght, 

Seorged and betyd tyl hyt was day lyght. 

ifS. Cantab. Ft. it 38. f. 40. 

PSLETIR. The pellitory. Paitgrave. 

PELF. Rnbbish, refuse. Hano. Money is 
nihhUb, and hence the term. '* Felfe, trash, 
id e$ft mony,” Florio, p. 63. " Who steals 
my purse steals trash,’’ Shakespeare. PeifUk, 
siUy, trifling, Holinsbed, Chron. Ireland, p. 
80. lU-gotten gains are called pei/ry. 

PELFIR. Spoil; booty; pillage. 

PELK. To beat ; to thrash. Norik. 

PELL. (DA hole of water, generally very deep, 
beneath an abrupt wateifalL To pell, is to 
wash into pells or pools, as water does when 
it flows very violently. To pell away, is to 
wash away the ground by the force of water. 
Sutifx. 

(2) A heavy shower. North. 

(3) To drive forth. “ Shal ich forth pellc,” 
llavelok, 810. 

(4) Fur ; a skin of an animal. ** Arayd with 
pellys altyr the old gyse,” Cov. Myst. p. 246. 
(A.-N.) It occurs in Lydgate. 

(5) An earthen vessel. Dtvon. 

PBLLER. A peg, or pin. 



PEL 

PELLBRB. A loose outer covering of fur for 
the upper part of the body. Any fur garmeut 
was so called. Pehtry, rich fur, Hardvng, f. 
72. Hall has peUerie. 

And fUnyd them with srmyne. 

Ther was never 5yt pailert half so fync. 

MS. CantiA. Ft. li. 38, f. 348. 

PELLES. A kind of oats. Comw. 

PELLET. (1) Sheep’s dung. PaUgroTe. 

(2) A shot, or bullet. See Holinshed, Chroni- 
cles of Ireland, p. 132. 

PELLET-GUNS. “Two little cannons called 
pelUi^nt, namely, one of iron and the other 
of brass, fitted witli wood.” MSS. in Win- 
chester Archives, dated 1435. 

PELL-\VOOL. An inferior wool ; wool cut off 
after a sheep's death. 

PELOTE. A pellet ; a small round piece of 
anything, not necessarily globular. 

Of piccheschv tok him a pelota. 

The whiche he ichulde into the throte 
Of Mlnotaure caste ry5t. 

Ower, MS. Soc. Jntiq. 134. f. 169. 

PELOWARE. A pillar. Vocab. MS. 

PELRINE. A poor pilgrim. (A.-N.) 

PELSE. (I) Rain ; sleet. jVorM. 

(2) Trash ; refuse ; vile stuff. 

PELSEY. (1) Obstinate ; cross ; mischievous; 
l>ad ; wicked ; evil Norik. 

(2) A stroke or blow. Beds. 

PELT. (I) The skin, applied chiefly to the skin 
of a sheep, hence a “ sheep’s pelt and a mao 
stripped is in liispcit. Norik. 

(2) Put. See Se\yn Sages, 731. 

Thurch chaunce, andekcthurchgraa. 
in hir fur iothe p«lt y was. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 40. 

(3) A miserly stingy fellow. “ A pelt or pinch- 
bccke,” Huloct, 1552. 

(4) In falconry', the dead body of a fowl killed 
by a hawk. See Gent. Rec. 

(5) Rage ; passion. Var. dial. It occurs as a 
verb in Shakespeare. 

(6^ To yield ; to submit. 

(7) A blow ; a stroke. East. It is a verb in the 
following passage : 

W herefore, «eyd thcbeltc, 

With grrtc strokes I tchallehym pelt*: 

My maystcT ichall full wclle thme, 

Both to clothe [and] fede his men. 

MS. Aihmnle fli. 

(6) A kind of game, similar to whist, played by 
three people. 

PELTER. (1) Anything large. Cumb. 

(2) To patter ; to beat. Norik. 

PELTING. (1) Angry. Sec Pelt (5) 

At which, Mistres Minerva beeing netled, and 
taking the matter in dudgeon thus to be provoked, 
and wlthall reprehending the mayde very sharply 
for her anucines. In a peltinf chafe she brake all to 
peecca the wenches Imagery worke, that was so cu- 
riously woven, and so full of varletlc, with her 
•hittle. The mayde heerrat beclng sore greeved, 
halfe in despayre not knowing what to doe, yerldlng 
topanton, would ncedes hang hcrsclfe. 

Top»eU*e Serpenti, 1606, p. S39. 

(2) Tiifling ; paltry ; contcniptihlc. 
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That Wednesday I a weary wayditl p:M4e, 

Raioe, wind, ttones, dirt, and dubbliHt^’ dewle graase, 
With here and there a petting scatter’d \ illagej 
Which yeeldcd me no charity or pillage. 

Tai/U>r'« Warkte, L 184. 

VELT-ROT. A disease that kills sheep, arising 
from ill-feeding. Nortfu 

PELTRY. Skins. Var.dial. 

PEN. (1) A place in which sheep are inclosed 
at a fair or market. Var. dial. 

(2) To shut up, to confine. Ilerrf. 

(3) A spigot. SomerBti. 

(4 ) The root of a feather. The feather itself is also 
so called. Pennes, quills, Maundevile, p. 269. 

(5) A sow’s pudendum. Sorlh. 

(6) A dam or pond-bead to keep the water be- 
fore a mill. In common use. 

(7) A prison. A cant term. 

(8) A barrel kept for making vinegar. 

PENAKULL. (1) An isolated rock? 

He y* yn a ca«tc)Ie stytTe and gode, 

(Mosyd with the aalte 6ode, 

In a penakuU of the »ee. 

MS. Oinrob. Ff. IL 98, f. 104. 

(2) A pinnacle. 

He lerld hym forth upon the playne. 

He was war of Bpenakulle pyghte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. it. 98, f. 49. 

PENANCE. Repentance. (yf.-M) 

PENANCE-BOARD. The pillory. 

PENANT. A person doing penance. 

PEN-BAUK. A beggar’s can. 

PENCI. Thought. 

PENCILED. Painted. 

PEND. (1) To distress, or to be in need. Also, a 
case of necessity. Etut. 

(2) To depend. I. of Wighi. 

(3) A roof vault^ with masonry, but not 
joined. 

( 4 ) Pressure ; strain ; force. SuJ^. Also, to in- 
cline or lean. 

PKNDALL. The keystone of an arch. 

PENDANT. A carpenter’s level, 

PENDANT-FEATHERS. The feathers at the 
joints of a hawk's knee. Venier$. 

PENDANTS. Hanging ornaments. 

PENDICE. A jienthouse. Strutt, ii. 131. 

PENDICLES. Lice. MS. Devon. Gl. 

PENDID. Belonged. Perceval, 1936. 

PENDIL. A pendulum. North. 

PENDLE. Suddenly. Ifer^. “Hecamc/>en- 
dle over the hill ui>on him.” 

PENDLE-ROCK. The top stratum in the stone- 
quarry at Islip, CO. Oxon, is called the pm- 
dle.rock. There is a mountain called Pcndlc 
Hill, and the word seems genuine, though it 
is singular how it could have found its way 
there. The word pen is said to 1 m * of PluEui- 
cian extraction, and signifies head or emi- 
nence, It was first introduced into Cornwall, 
where the Phccnicians bad a colony who 
worked the tin mines. Hence we have many 
names in Cornwall which begin with pen. 

PENI)OI>LY. A child’s doll. IJnc. 

PENDUGAM. The )>engiiin. Skelton, ii. 3 14. 

PENELLES. Strong wooden hoards. 



PENEST. Punished : pained. 

PENFEATHERED. Shabby. Une. Ahorse, 
whose hair is rough, is so called. 

PENIBLE. Industrious ; painstaking. 

That wyl aerve the to pay, 

Pepnfbtt al that he may 

MS. HaH. 1701, f.30. 
With many woundya ful tcrryble. 

And rebukyt ful penpbU. 

M8. Cott. ruetl. C. xlii. f. 98. 

PENITENCER. A priest who enjoins penance 
in extraordinary cases. 

PENMAN. A person who writes. 

PENNER. A pen-case. “ Pennare, a pener,” 
Nominale MS. inter nomina rerum pertU 
nentium clerico. It is the translation of 
caiamar in Hollyband’s Dictionarie, 1593. 

PENNET. An occasional pen used for sheep, 
or cows. Somerset. Jennings has pennin in 
the same sense. 

PENNE-VAIR. A kind of fur. 

PENNILESS. To sit on the penniless bench, 
i. e. to be very poor. There was a public 
seat at Oxford so called. See Brand, L 240. 

PENNING-TIME. Bedtime. Oron. 

PENNITAUNCER. The priest who eqjoins 
penances. “ Penytauncer, penifancier” Pals- 
grave. It occurs in Nominale MS. 

PENNOCK. A little bridge over a water- 
course. 5lu«9ejr. 

PENNY. Penny true pound /ootuh, careful in 
small matters and extravagant in great ones. 
Clean as a penny, very clean, completely. 
Head penny, a penny formerly paid to a 
curate at a burial by poor people. Penny 
hop, a country club of dancers, where each 
person pays a penny to the fiddler on every 
night they meet to improve themselves in 
dancing. In I,ondon, a private boll of the 
lower gentry, admission one penny, is so 
called. Penny-lattice-house, a very low ale- 
house. Penny-pots, pimples on the face of a 
drunken person. Penny-vorth, a small quan- 
tity, an equivalent, ./i good penny-worth, a 
cheap bai^n. 

PENNYD. Winged. Palsgraee. 

PENNY-FATHER. A penurious person. “Hee 
(good old penny-father) was glad of his li- 
quor, and hieganne to drinkc againc,” Pasquil’s 
Jests, 1629. It occurs in Palsgrave. 

n»uck penp-ptthert tcud, with their halfe hamme* 
Shadowing their calve*, to tare their illverdammef. 

PAornLr BKranniru*. p. S.*!. 

Agaioe, the great men, the rich inyacM an I 
pfnui/ fntherw, following the example of their princes 
and go\rrnour», they In like sort sent p.ncking out of 
their doore* the •choolc-mUlresac of all labour, 
diligence and vertue, and will not permit a webb*-, 
the very pattemc, index, and anathema of super- 
oaturall wbedome, to remaine untoucheil, 

Beaata, 10<»7, P* 9i5-*. 

PENNY-MEASURE. A clay Ijing almvc the 
penny-stone, of which coarse earthenware is 
made. 

PENNY-PRICK. “ A game consisting of cast- 
ing oblong pieces of iron al a mark,” Ilunter’i 
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HalUnuli. G1. p. 71. Orote explaini it, 
“ throwing at halfpence placed on sticks which 
are called bobs.” 

Their idle houree. (I roeene all houree betide 
Their hourei to fete, to drlakCa drab, tleepe aod ride) 
They tpend at tbove-boord, or at pmnn-pritk*. 

Seafi 1616 . 

PENNY-STONE. (1) A kind of coarse woollen 
cloth. ** Transforme thy plush to pennystone 
and scarlet/* Citye Match, 1639, p. 5. It was 
in common use for linings. 

(2) The game of quoits, played with stones or 
horseshoes. Kennett. 

(3) The best iron ore. Salop. 

PENNY-WAGTAIL. The water-wagtaiL Eatt. 

PENNYWEED. The plant rattle. 

PENNY-WHIP. Very small beer. hanc. 

PENNY-WINKLE. The periwinkle. Var.dial. 

PENONCEAL. A banner. {A.-N.) 

Emiclonge the ichlpplt horde to tchewe 
Of penonctoi* a riche rewe. 

Go«eer, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134. f. 

PENS. Pence. (A.-S.) Pena-Zoc, lack of pence, 
or money. 

PENSB. To be fretful. Eatt. Hence petutey^ 
fretful, complaining, dull. 

PENSELL. A small banner. PaUyrave. 

PENSIPEHED. Pensiveneas. CAaveer. 

PENSIL. A Urge blister. Somertet. 

PENSION. “That assembly or convention i 
which ill the two Temples is called a Parlia- 
ment, in Lincoln's Inn a Council, is in Gray’s 
Inn called a Pension,*’ Kennett. 

PEN-STOCK. A floodgate erected to keep in 
or let out water from a millpond as occasion 
may require. South. 

PENSY. The pansy. Paltgraw. 

PENT. Pended, or appended. 

PENTACLE. *1116 figure of three triangles, in- 
tersected and made of five lines, was so called, 
and was formerly worn as a preservative 
against demons. When it was delineated in 
the body of a man, it was supposed to touch 
and point out the five places wherein our 
Saviour was wounded. “ Their lights and 
pcntacles/’ Ben Jonson. 

PENTAUNCER. A penitent. 

PENTECOSTAL. An oflering made at Wliit- 
suntide by the churches and parishes in each 
diocese to the cathedraL 

PE NTE D. Belonged ; pertained. 

PEN'T-HOUSE-NAB. A broad-brimmed hat. 

PENTICB. The part of a roof that projects over 
the outer wall of a bouse, and sometimes suf- 
ficiently wide to walk under; an open shed or 
projection over a door ; a moveable canvass 
blind to keep the sun and rain from stores 
outside a door. It is the translation of auvent 
is HoUyband’s Dictionarie, 1593. “ Pentes or 
paves, e$talf ioubtil/* Palsgrave. Pentys 
over a stall, meven/,’* ibid. 

PBNTICLE. A covering. Fairfar. 

PENULB. The scrotum. (Lot.) 

FBOLOUR. A furred robe. (A.-S.) 

PEON. A barbed javelin. 

PBOREN. Bquals : companions. {A.^N.) 



PEPILLES. The water pnrsUin. 

PEPINE. A kernel. Tliis word occurs in Hoi* 
lyband's Dictionarie, 1593. 

PEPINNERY. That part of an orchard where 
fruit-stones are set for growing. 

PEPLE. People. (A.-N.) 

PEPLISH. (1) To fill with people. PaUprave. 

(2) Vulgar. Troilus and Creis. iv. 1677. 

PEPPER, (1) To overreach. Unc. 

(2) To rate, or scold. Far. dial, 

(3) To beat ; to thrash. Eatt. 

(4) To take pepper in the nose, i. e. to be angry, 
to take offence. To suspect, or mistrust, 
Florio, p. 1 1. 

Mytei, hearing him name the baker, took itraight 
pepper In the note, and, itarting up, threw of hU 
cardinali roabea, atandlng In hit duitye caaaocke, 
•wore 1 by eocketbread, the baker ; and be that aalei 
to the contrary, hecre stand I, Mylet, the bakert 
man, to have the proudest cardinal! of you all by 
the caret. 7\trttrm’e ovt o/ Purgvtorif, iS90. 

Pepper ys come to a marvelut pryce, 

Som tay, thyt Lenton leaaon t 
And every body that yi wyae 
May toone perceve Che rcaon t 
For every man lakes pepper C tkenote 
For the waggynge of a ttrawe, God knowae. 
With every waverynge wynd thatblowese. 

Eiderten't Lenton Stufflr, 1S7C. 

(5) To rain quickly. Far. dial. 

PEPPERED. Infected with fttct eencrea. 

PEPPEKERS. Grocers. Stowe. 

PEPPERGATE. There is a Cheshire proverb, 

When the daughter is stolen, shut the pep^ 
prrgate.** This is founded on the fact, that 
the mayor of Chester had his daughter stolen 
as she was playing at ball with other maideua 
in Peppcr.street ; the young man who carried 
her oft came through the Pepper-gate, and 
the mayor wisely ordered the gate to lie shut 
up ; agreeable to the old saying, ** W'hen the 
steed is stolen shut the stable door.’* 

PEPPERIDGE. Tlie barberry. Eatt. 

PEPPERNEL. A lump, or swelling. 

PEPPERQUERN. A pepper-mill. Paltgratoe. 

PEPPER-SQUATTER. A pair of snuffers. 

PEPPERY. Warm ; passionate. 

PEPS. To throw at. IVett. 

PER. Liquid pert wlien it falls connected like a 
string. Ijoho. 

PERADVENTURE. Without all peradventurc, 
i. e. without all doubt. 

PERAGE. Rank. (./.-M) 

PERAUNTER. Perchance. {A.^N.) 

For in tome hourr, tothly thU no faUe, 

Unto tome man the grauoteth hit detyrei. 

That will not after in a thouaandc yeares 

Peraunter onc« conricaccndc 

Unto hit will nor hit lu«t him lende. 

I.yd/rote^M Trope, 1S56, tig. P. Ui. 
I dar the hete a foule or twuo, 

Peruuntur with a conyne. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 61- 

PERCASK. Perchance. Paltyrave. 

PERCEIVANCE. Perception. Eatt. Itoccura 
in Palsgrave's Acolastus, 1540. Pereeheranct* 
Middleton, iii.388. 

PERCEIVE. To understand. Paltgraoe. 
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PERCBL. A p«rcel, or p»rt. 

PERCELEY. Pauley. Paltgrave. 
PERCEL-MELE. Piecemeal. (J.-N.) 
PERCER. A rapier ; a short sword. “ Percer 
blade, ettoc," Palsgrave. 

PERCH. A measuring-rod. 

PERCHE. (1) To pierce j to prick. 

Thi« like beste m; jte thajr on na w^«e perehe with 
thelreapercs, hot with mellU of yrene they slew It. 

MS, Uneoln A. 1. I7i f. W. 

(2) To perish, or destroy. 

And ;if it the woman in drynkynge. 

And acheechal bedilyverd withoutc perchvrtf, 

MS. Uorl. 2B69, f. 06. 

PERCHEMEAR. A parchment-maker. 
PERCHER. A large wax candle, generally 
used for the altar. MS. Sloane 1986. 

The Maiiterof the Rolea dyd prexot her (orehee 
and percher$ of wax, a good nombre. 

State Papers, i. AS3. 

PERCILE. Parsley, 

PERCLOSE. A conclusion. 

But looke for tmo<>ther matter In the middcit. 
and moat smooth In the pereioee and wind-up of all. 

lienPs Pathwap, epi*t. 

PBRCOCK. A kind of early apple. 
PBRCULLIS. A portcullis. Hall. 

PERDE. Par IHeu, verily. {A.-N.) 

Hitt were pete 
Butt they khold be 
Bcgclld, pertU t 
Withowtyne grate. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 1. 6, f. 48. 

PERDICLE. The eagle-stone. 

PERDU. A soldier sent on a forlorn hope ; 
any person in a desperate state. (f'V.) It 
sometimes means, in ambush. 

PERDURABLE. Everlasting. 

But gain ia not alwayea pertiurable, nor io«Ae 
alwayra continuall. Halt, Henry VI. f. 89. 

PERDURE. To endure ; to last. 

PERDY. Same as Perde, q. v. It seems some- 
times to mean, {lerchance. 

acid the acheperde, nowe 
Hilahalbe thoujt if that I mow. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. x. 46. f. 54. 
Thii ii their practite, if f<mp they cannot at the 
flnt tlmeamelllng, find out the way which thcdeido 
doorea tooke to escape. Soat length ^et they that 
by art, cunning, and diligent Indeiour, which by 
fortune and lucke they cannot oihvrwiac overcome. 

T\)p»rirt Beasts, 16u7* p* 166. 

PERE. (1) To appear. (^.-iV.) 

The xiii). nyghte was come to cmie, the gmte ' 
muste pare ageyne. Ms, Cantab, Ff. li. 36, f. 8i. 
To a bi«schop that hejt Aubert i 

Saynt Myghcil henyyt. I 

MS. Cantab. Ff v. 48, f. ?9. j 
(2) A peer ; an equal. {A.-N.) 

That on was ITylTtcne wyntyr old. 

That other thryttene, as men me told. 

In the world was non her per* ; 

Also whyt tolylyc flour, 

Ked as rose oflThere colour, 

As bry^t as blosmc on brere. 

Homanee of AtbeUi<.n, 
Then was ther a bachylere. 

A prowdeprynce wiihowtyn pere, 

Syr James he hyght. 

MS. Ff. U. 36, f. 



(3) To rtrive to be equal. 

In herene on the hyghesl stage 
He wolde have petryA with God of blys. 

MS. OtntaS. Ff. IL 36, f. 11, 

PEREGALL. Equal. Chauctr. 

Everyche other through great vyolence 
By very force bare other untogruunde. 

As full ofie It hap^keth and is founde. 

Whan stroDge doth mete with hit peregail. 

Lydgate's Troys, 1888, slg. P. v 
5it ther were any of power more than hee. 

Or peregalte unto his degr<^. 

Lffdgntr, MS. Sor. //n/lg. 134, f. 16. 

PEREGRINE. A kind of falcon. 

Brave birds they were, whose quick telMesa-iilng kin 
StlJI won the glrlonds from the peregrin ' 

Brou’n^s Britannia's Pastorals, ii. 83. 

PERESINE. Gum. 

PERFECT. Certain ; sure. ShaA. 

PERFITE. Perfect ; skilful. 

Were thou as perfite in a bowe. 

Thou shuldc have moo dere 1 trowe. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48. f. SC. 

PERFIXT. Predetermined. 

PERFORCE. To force or compel. Pats^rtne, 
As an adverb, of necessity. Force pet^orce, 
absolute necessity. Pafien^/^er/orce, a phrase 
when some evil must be endured wliich can- 
not by any means be remedied. 
PERFORMED. Complete. Devon. To per- 
form up a sum, i. e. to make it up, occurs in 
several old writers. 

PERFORM ENTS. Performances. 
PERFOURNE. To finish, complete, furnish. 
PERGE. To go on. (Lai.) 

PERHAPPOUS. Perhaps. Lydgate, p. 35. 
PERIAGUA. A boat, or canoe. A term fami- 
liar to readers of Robinson Crusoe. 

PERIAPT. A magical bandage. 

PERICLES. Dangers. (Laf.) 
PERIHERMENIALL. PeriAermeniaU prinei- 
pies, principles of interpretation. Skelton. 
PERILLE. A |tearl. “ Margarita, Anglice a 
perylle,*’ Nominale MS. f. 8. 

PERII.LOUSLI. Dangerously ; rudely. 
PERIOD. To put a stop to; to cease. 

PERIS. Persia. 

Inde and P»r<«and Arable, 

Babilone, Juda, and Sulie. 

Curaor Mundi, MS. CutL TVin. Omfaft. f. 14. 
PERISH. (1) To destroy. Shak. Wilbraham 
has perhM, starved with cold. 

(2) To injure ; to pain. Enex. 

PE RITE. Skilful. (Lat.) 

No decree could demonstrate unto them anything 
sufficient to respect a moreclvill mad prrits life. 

Kenelworth Parks, 1594, p. 10. 

PERIWINKE. A periwig. Hail. 
PERJENETE. A young pear. 

Ac pcsecoddes and perejmettes, 

Plombes aod cheries. 

Piers Ptovghrnan, Hau<t. MS 

PERK. (1) A park. Yorksh. 

Hawkis of nobille ayere 
On his perks gunne repayre. 

MS. Lintotn A. 1. 17, f. l.in. 

(2) To ciamine tboroughly. North. 

(3) I’roud ; peart s elateil. Still in use, Crav'a 
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Gl. u. 38 ; ^Vilbrahtm* p. 107 ; Forby, ii.249* 

. 7b ptrk ont:*9 tel/ up, to adorn. 7b perk up 
Offain, to recover from sicknesn. 

( 4 ) A perch. StifTolk. **Oyyr the perke to 
pryk,” Skelton, i. 124. It also occurs in 
Heliq. Antiq. i. 294. 

(5) A wooden frame against which sawn timber 
is set up to dry. Eaet. 

PERKERS. Young rooks. North. 

PERKIN. Water cyder. 

PERKY. Saucy ; obstinate. 

PERLATANE. 

The haulle also of this palace was sett fulle of 
yroages of golde. and bitwix thame itodc pe-latane* 
of golde, in the branches of whilke iher were many 
maneri of fewles. MS. Lincoln A . 1. VJ, f. S5. 

PERLESY. A pleurisy. 

And sroyltis hym als it were with a perletj/, that 
alle his lymes dryrs, that he majr na gud do als he 
■uide. MS. Uneoln A. i. 17i f- S46. 

PERJjID. Ornamented with pearls ; studded 
with any ornaments. 

And many a per/id garneroent 
Embroudid was ajrn the day. 

iioivcr, MS. Sne. Antiq. 1S4, f. 54. 

PERLIN. The piece* of timber which runs 
along under tlie middle part of the spars or 
bearers of a roof, to give such bearers addi- 
tional strength. 

PERLOWES. Perilous. PaUffrave. 

PERMAPAY. By my faith. 

PERMANSIE. Magic ; necromancy. 

PERN. (1) To prosper. Somereet. 

(2) To pick and dress birds, particularly applied 
to dressing the heron. 

PERNASO. Mount Parnassus, 

PERNEL. The pimpernel, aflowerthat always 
shuts up its blossoms before rain. 

But these tender pemeU mutt have one gown for 
the day, another Cot the night. 

PUkington’o ITorka, p. 56, 

PERPEND. To consider attentively. 

You*U quickly know, if you do well perpend, 

And observe rightly whnt's the proper end. 

Brome'e Songt, 1661, p. 189. 

PKRPENDICLE. The plumb line of a qua- 
drant. This word occurs in an old treatise on 
mensuration, in MS. Slogne 213. 

PERPENTINE. A porcupine. “ Perpoynt, Ays- 
trix,** Pr. Parv. The form perpeniine occurs 
in Shakespeare, most incorrectly altered to 
porcupine by modern editors. It is the 
genuine old word. 

PERPENT-STONE. A large stone reaching 
through a wall so as to appear on both sides of 
it. Oxf. Gl. Arch. p. 280. In the North of 
England, a thin wall, the stones of which are 
built on the edge, is called a perpent. 

PERPETUANA. A kind of glossy cloth, gene- 
rally called eterlaxting. 

PERPLANTED. Planted securely. 

Requirynge theltn ss his cspccUll truste snd con- 
fidence w*s perplanttd in the hope of their fidelity, 
that they would occurre and roeto hym by the 
ways with all diligent preparacion. 

HalUlikhardUl. f. 97- 



PERQUIRE. To search iuto. Clobery*s Divine 
Glimpses, 1659f p. 73. 

PERR. (1) Perry. (2) A pearl. 

PERRE. A dish in old cookery, made chiefly 
of peas, onions, and spices. 

PERRIER. A kind of short mortar, formerly 
much used for stone shot. 

PERRIWINKLB. A periwig. Stubbe. 

PERRONENDERE. A pardoner. Heame. 

PERRY-DANCERS. The aurora borealis. Bs»t, 

PERRYE. (1) A squall. 

It happened Harold his sonne to arrive at 
Pountlou against bis will, by occasion of a sudden 
perry, or cootrarle winde, that arose while be was on 
■eaboorde. Lambnrd^e Perambulation, MBS, ^.96^, 

(2) A little cur dog; North. 

(3) Precious stones ; jewels. {A.^N.) 

And alle was set with perrpe, 

Ther was never no better In CrystyantA 

Jf5. Cantab. Ff. U.«»r. 949 

PERS. (1) Persia. 

We woot bothe bl story and vers 
That the kyndam of Grace and Psri 
Were hede kyngus In forme tide. 

Curtor Mundi, M.S. Coil. Triu. Cantab- f. 139. 

(2) Company. 

A1 we wite it thi defaut, 

So siggeth al our pere. 

* Anhour and Merlin, p. 9. 

(3) Sky, or blueish gray colour. There was a kind 
of cloth so called. 

PERSAUNT. Piercing. 

That of the atremis every maner wy^te 

Astonied was, they weren so bryjte and sheoe. 

Ant to the ye for pereaunt for to sene. 

Lydgate, MS. Soe, Antiq. 134, f. 93. 

For thy perteynt charitA 

Ootoer, MS. Soc, Antiq. 134, f. 109. 

PERSCRUTE. To search through, Used 

by Andrew Borde, Brit. Bibl. iv. 24. 

PERSE. Equality. (A.-N.) 

PERSEL. Parsley. Pegge. 

PERSEVER. To persevere. Shat. 

Whether a daw sit, or whether a daw fly. 

Whether a daw stand, or whether a daw lye, 
Whether a daw creepe, or whether a daw cry. 

In what case soever a daw pertever, 

A daw Is a daw, and a daw shall be ever. 

Tarlton*e Jeete, 1611. 

PERSIAN-WHEEL. An engine invented to 
raise a quantity of water sufficient for over- 
flowing lands, that border in the banks of 
rivers, where the streams lie so low, as to be 
incapable of doing it. 

PERSON. A mask, or actor. {Lot.) 

PERSONABLE. Personally visible. 

My saied lordeof Winchester saied unto the kyng 
that the kyng his father, so visited with shke- 
ncase, was not pertonable. HaU, Henry VI. US, 

PERSONE. A man. Generally, a man of 
dignity, a parson or rector of a church. 

PERSORE. A piercing-iron. 

3e, je, seyd the per tore, 

Thst at I scy It shall be sure ; 

Whi chyd je Iche one with other * 

Wole 5 C wele 1 amc jour brother ! 

Therefore none contrary me. 

Fore as I sey so Khali It be, MS.Athmala CL 
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PERSPECTIVE. A rcflecting-glaM. 
PERSPICIL. An optic-glasi. It occun in 
Albumazari 1634, sig. D. iv. 

PERSTAND. To understand. Peefc. 
PERSUADE. Persuasion. 

PERSU.KDERS. Spurs. Also, pistols. 
PEUSWAY. To mitigate. Ben Jonson, It. 428. 
PERT. Beautifully delicate. It is the trans* 
lation of MubtiliM in Gesta Rom. p. 142. 

For hete her clothes doim sche dede 
Almest to her gerdy) stede, 

Than lay sche unoorert ; 

Sche was as whyt as lylye yn May, 

Or snow that ineweth yn wynterys day. 

He scygh nerer non so pert, 

Jlhutmtiont of Ftttrp M/fthoiegif, p. 11. 

PERTE. (1) To part. Still in use. 

Then Thomas a'lory man was he. 

The terys ran out of hit eon ^y ; 

Lufly lady, )et tell thou me 

If we shalle prrfe for erer and ay. 

MS, Canteb. Ff. ▼. 48, f. 185. 

(2) Of good appearance. 

Ther was no man in the hynges lande 
More pent then was he. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. U. 98, f. 844. 

PERTELICHE. Openly. (yf.-M) 

Than syr Prlaroous the prynce In presens of lordes 
Prescs to his penowne, snd pertljr It hentes. 

Morte ArthMre, MS, Llncofn, f. 84. 

PERTELOTE. The name of a hen. 
PERTENERE. A partner. 

God graunt us mekenesse in angurs here. 

And grace to lede owre lyfe here soo. 

That may aflur be pertenere 
Of herene, whan we hens schall goo. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. U. 38, f. 14. 

PERTRYCHE. A partridge. 

Ryght as the pertrpehe Is constreyned undlr the 
claucs and nayles of the hauke, is as half# deed for 
drede. Cojivn’e Divere Frttytful Ghoetlp Matere. 

PERTURBE. To trouble. Paltffrave. 
PERTY. Pait. Lydgate. 

Ood that sittU In Trinitd, 

Gyffe thaym grace wel to the. 

That lyslyns me a whyle t 
Aile that loTyt of melody, 

Offhevon blisse God grauote tham perfjr, 

Theyrr soulesshelde fro pcryle. 

Jlf& Osnr4i5. Ff. T. 48, f. 47. 

PERUR. A kind of cup. 

PERUSE. To examine, or survey. 

Monsieur Soubles having perneed the fleet, re- 
turned to the king, and told him there was nothing 
ready ; and that the mariners and souldlers would 
not yeeld to goe the voyage tlU they were paid their 
arrears. MS. HarL 383. 

PERVEY. To provide. {A.-N.) 

PERVINKE. The herb perivrinkle. {A.-S.) 
PERYE. A pear-tree. {A.-N.) 

Dut for hur lorde schedurste not done. 

That natc benethc and pleyed hym merye. 

Before the towre undur a i^rpe. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38, f. 141. 

PEKYSSE. Pe.ir8. {A.-N.) 

Then was the ire ful of ripe perpeie, 

4nd began downtofaile. 

MS. Cantab. Ff.v.48,f. 114. 

PES AN R. A gorget of mail or plate attached 



to the helmet. ** A pesane and a paiinsone,” 
MS. Morte Artbure, f. 89. 

PESATE. Is when a managed horse rises band* 
somely before and upon bis haunches, and at 
the same time bends hisfore-legs up to bis body. 
PESE. (1) Peace. Perceval 980, 981. 

(2) To sooth ; to appease. 

Tylle y be sewre of youre bartys ese. 

Nothing but hit may my grevyt peee. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. i. 6, f. 198. 

PESEN. Peas. This is the common early fonn 
of the word, and occurs in Chaucer, l.egcnde 
of Good Women, 648. Holloway gives the 
following couplet, as teen lately on a board in 
a pea-field in Berkshire — 

Shut the gate after you, I'll tell you the reason. 
Because the pigs shouldn’t get Into the paatun. 

Ben Jonson has made the same words rhyme 
in his 133d epigram. 

As for his sallels, belter never was 

Then acute sorrcll, and sweet three-leav'd grasae, 

And forasawce he teldome is at charges. 

For every crab^tree doth aflbord him vergls ; 

HU banket sometimes is greene baanes and psoson, 
NuU, pcaros, plumbes, apples, as they are In season. 

Taptat's Workee, 1630, 1.87- 

PESIBLE. Peaceable. {A.-N.) 

PESIBLETE. A calm. {A.-N.) 

PESK. A peach. Nominate MS. 

PESON. An instrument in the form of a staff, 
with halls or crockets, used for weighing be- 
fore scales were employed. 

PESS. A hassock. Sty^olk, 
PKSSCOD-SCALDING. A kind of merry- 
making in summer evenings ; the treat, green 
field peas boiled in the shells. Yorksh. 
PESSIPE. A kind of cup. 

PESTERED. Crowded. Pecle, ii. 235. 
FESTERMENT. Embairassroeot. Norik, 
PESTLE. (1) A leg of an animal, generally of a 
pig. A pestle of pork is still in common use. 
** Pcslcls of venison,” Warner's Antiq. Culin. 
p. 98. Pestcll of flesshe.^flw^on,” P^grave. 
A pestlc.pie is a large standing pie w'hich con- 
tains a whole gammon, and sometimes a couple 
of fowls and a neat's tongue, a favorite dish 
at country fairs, and at Christmas feasts. 

(2) A constable's staff. 

PESTLE.IIEAD. A blockhead. 

PETE. Pity. See Cov, Myst. 

Long lay the kyng, there away wolde not hce; 

Dayly he propherld batayle : the enmyi dunt not fyghte 
l4tcke of logynge and viiayle It waa grett pet^, 

Causid the gentill prynce to remeve, alche waa Goddea 
myyte I 

Lowe, how the good Lorde hit owne gentill knyyle, 
Becauac he ahulde remembir hym in wele and In woo, 
Thui in every thyng, Lorde, thy wllle be doo ! 

MS. BibL Reg. 17 D. xv. 

PETEOSE. Merciful ; compassionate. 

Many men tpeket of laroentacionn, 

Off moder* ami of their gret deaolatioun. 

Which that thay did indure 
When that their chtJder dy and paste. 

But of hU peteoee tender moder, alawe * 

I am verray sure, 

The wo and payn pataia allc othere. 

MS. BotU. € Mtit. \m. 
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PETER. (1) An oath. Similar to Mary! See 
MS. Lincoln, Ff. 140, 144, 146, and Weber's 
Gl. It if very common. 

(2) To go through St. Peter's needle, i. e. to be 
subjected to severe discipline, applied to chil- 
dren. “ To rob Peter to pay Paul,'* to take 
from one to give to another. 

(3) Cowslips. Arch. x\x. 411. 

(4) A portmanteau, or cloak bag. 

(5) A kind of wine, one of the richest and most 
delicate of the Malaga wines, generally termed 
Pefer-#ee-me, a corruption of Pedro-Ximenea. 

1 am mightie metsncholy. 

And a quart of sacke will cure me ; 

I am chollericke as any, 

Quart of cUret will secure me ; 

I am phlegmatickeasmay be* 
must inure me { 

1 am sanguine fora ladle. 

And coole Rhenish shall conjure mo. 

Bmitkwait** Law q/ Drinktit^, 1617, p-80. 

(6) Some kind of cosmetic. 

Then her boxes of patter, and patches, and all 
her omamenul knacks and dresaes she was wont 
every day to wast so much time about. 

SeveraJ Diteouroee and Okarocters, 1689, p. 176. 

PETER-BOAT. A boat which is built sba^ at 
each end. and can therefore be moved either 
way. Suffolk. 

PETER-GUNNER. A nickname for a gjinncr 
or sportsman. “ Peter Gunner will kill all 
the birds that died last summer.” 

PETERMAN. A iishennan. Bait, 

PETER’S-STAFP. Tapsus barbacus. Gorard. 

PETER-WAGGY. A harlequin toy. 

PETH. (1) A well, a pump. We»t. 

(2) A road up a steep hill. Abr/A. 

(3) A crumb of bread. Uer^. 

PETllUR. To run; to ram; to do anything 
quickly or in a hurry. North, 

PETIT. LilUe. {A.-N.) 

PETITION. An a^uration. Ea»t. 

PETITORY. Petitionary. 

PET-LIP. A hanging-lip. North. 

PKT.MAN. The smallest pig in a litter. Eoit. 

PETREL. A breast-plate. Kenneit. 

PETROLL. A kind of chalky clay, mentioned 
in Florio, cd. 1611, p. 327. 

PETRONEL. A kind of blunderbuss, or hone- 
pistol. Sir Petronrl Ftath, a boosting fellow, 
a braggadocio, Florio, p. 585. 

Give your scholler degrees, tnd your lawyer his feet. 
And some dice for PetnmeU Floeh : 

Give your courtier grace, and your knight a new case. 
And empty their purses of cash. Brit. AIM, 11. 167> 

PETTED. Indulged ; spoilt, far. dial. 

PETTICOAT-IIOLE. A small piece of ground 
in the parish of Stockton-in-the-Forest, co. 
York. It is subject to an ancient enstom of 
providing a petticoat yearly for a poor woman 
of Stockton, selected by the owner of the 
land. See Reports on Charities, viii. 720. 

PETTICOAT-PENSIONER. One kept by a 
woman for secret services or intrigues. 

PETTIES. Low or mean grammar scholan. 

PETTIGREW. A pedigree. ** Petygrewe, 
nealogif',*' Palsgrave. 



PETTISH. Passionate. Var. dial, 

PETTLE. (1) To trifle. (2) Pettiah ; cross; 
peevish. North, 

PETTOUNE. A spittoon. 

Tobacco by Che 6re was there caroused. 

With large pettaune* In piue perfum'de and soused. 

Satt’e Certoine Fiecet, 1616 . 

PETTYCOAT. A waistcoat. A’mt. 

PETTY-LASSERY. Petty larceny. 

PETTY-SESSIONS. A kind of court held in 
some places at which servants are hired, and 
the engagements registered. Nor/. 

PETTY-SINGLES. Tlie toes of a hawk. 

PETGYSLY. Piteously ; compassionately. 

Thai schul be schewed fUl petupeip 
At domysday at Cristis cumyng, 

Tbcr God and mon present schat be. 

And al the world on fuyre brennyng. 

MS. Dmwe m, f. 1. 

PEUST. Snug; comfortable. North. 

PEVRATE. A kind of sauce, formerly eaten 
with venison, veal, &e. 

PEW. A cow’s udder. Glouc. 

PEW-PELLOW. A companion; one who sits 
in the same pew. 

PEWKE. Puce colour. Paltgrave. 

PEWTNER. A pewterer. Wes/. 

PEYL. (1) To weary. (2) To beat. North, 

PEYNE. A plain or common. 

Upon a peyne befounde in the ciU, 

Where he was borne withoute more delay. 

Lpdgate, MS. Ashm. 99, f. 49. 

PIliEBE. The name of a dance mentioned in 
an old nursery rhyme. A correspondent gives 
me the following lines of a very old song, the 
only ones he can recollect : 

Cannot you dance the Phwbe ? 

Don’t you see what paiui 1 take ; 

Don't you tee bow my shoulders shake ? 
Cannot you dance the Hhcbc ? 

PHANTASIED. Fancied. 

This wydow fuunde suche grace in the kynges 
eyee that he not only favoured her siiyte, but muche 
more pHantaeied her person. Halt, Kdward IF. f. 5. 

PHARISEES. Fairies. Sussej:. 

PHAROAH. Strong ale. “ Old Pharoh” is 
mentioned in the praise of Yorkshire Ale, 
1697. p. 3. 

PHAROS. A watch-tower. (6V.) SceDekker’s 
Knight’s Conjuring, repr. p. 30. 

PHASMATION. An apparition, (tat.) 

PHEERE. Companion. See/‘>re(l). 

PHEEZE. To beat; to chastise; to humble. 
fFost. It occurs in Shakes{)eare and Den 
Jonson. Forby has phresy, fretful, irritable, 
which he supposes to be connected with this 
word. “ To phease, i. e. to pay a person off for 
an injury,” MS. Devon Gl. 

PHETHELE. A girdle, or belt. (A.-S.) 
off oon as I kourie understonde. 

That bare a pActAelr in his hand. 

MS. o*rf. nbtfr. A. vii. f. 77. 

PHILANDERING. Making love. 

PHILIP. The common hedge-sparrow, still so 
termed. Itoccurs in Middleton’sWorks,iii.388. 

PHILIP-AND-CHENKY. A kind of stuff, for. 
nierly much esteemed. See Narcs. 
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AlaWi whal would our tilkes mvrccri be f 
WhAi oould they doe. sweet bexnpteed, but for thee i 
Reeh. taftu. parope, and novato. 

Shagge. fllUietU* damatke, and mockado. 

No velvets pile*, two piles, pile and halfc pll^ 

No plush or grograincs could odorne this ile. 

No cloth of sJIver, gold, or (Uuc here ; 

PhUiit and Chein^ never would appeare. 

To^tor*s tVorkeMp 1690. iii. 64* 

PHILISTINES. A cant term applied to baUiff*, 
theriffi’ officen, and drunkards. 

PIIILOSOPHER’S-EGG. The name of a medi- 
cine for the pertilence, deMribed in MS. 
Sloane 1592, f. 151. ; 

PIIILOSOPHER’S-GAME. An intricate game, 
played with men of three different forms, 
round, triangular, and square, on a board re- 
sembling two chess-boards united. See Strutt, 
pp. 314, 315. 

PIIIP. (1) A sparrow. The noise made by a 
sparrow, Lilly, ed. 1632, sig. Bb. x. 

(2) To snap the fingers. 

PHISNOMY. Physiognomy. Palsgrave. 

PHITONESSE. A witch. {Lai. Med.) 

PHIZ-GIG. A wisened old woman dressed ex- 
travagantly, or as they say here an old yow 
(i. e. ewe) dressed lamb-fashion, Une. 

PHRASE. " I shall soon lam the phrases of 
the house tlut it, the habits of the family. 
Comte. 

PMUNKY. Land completely saturated by rain 
is said to be phunky. Wane. 

PHY. (1) 

The wychemy specyall Lord hath be, 

And I bis love a^ cause wyll pks. 

Digbp Mjmerisa. p. 113. 

(2) An exclamation of disgust. 

PIACLE. A heayy crime. (Lai.) 

PIANOT. A magpie. Norlh. 

PICARO. A rogne. (Span.) Picaroon is, 

perhaps, the more nsnal form. 

PICCADEL. It thus described by Blount, “ the 
round hem or the several divisions set toge- 
ther about the skirt of a garment or other 
thing ; alto, a kind of stiff collar, made in | 
fashion of a band. That famous ordinary near 
8t. Jamea*s called Plchaduiu iook. tlcnomiiia- I 
tmiTtrom this, that one lliitgins a tajlor. who 
built it~ ^ot mwt of his estate by pici^illes, 
wTiTcli m the last age were muen in fashion, 
Ulostographla, ctl. IbBI, |1. 495. Mlhshcu 
describes it as a peecc fastened about the 
top of the coUer of a doublet,” ed. 1627, p. 
546, ud Cotgravc, “ the severall divisions or 
peeces fastened together about the brimme of 
the collar of a doublet.*' In Middleton, v. 
171, the term is apparently to the implement 
used by the tailor in the making of the pieea- 
del. See Mr. Cunningham’s notes to Rich’s 
Ilonestie of this Age, p. 74. The piccadel 
was made so that it could be taken off at the 
pleasure of the wearer. 

And In her fashion she Is likewise thus, 

In every thing she must be monstrous ; 

Her ploutsU above ber crowneup bearer, 

Her fitrdlngalc is set above herearea. 

Drapten's Posmt. p. 33S. 



PICCHE. (1) To pick. (J.-S.) 

(2) A pike. Nominale MS. L 6. 

(3) A bee-hive. A'or/A. 

PICCHETTO. A game at cards. 

PICIIB. Pitch. Nominale .MS. 

He was black as any ppehs and lothely on to loke, 

All fot-faren sryih the fyre stynk, and all of smoke. 
Allas, gntla failur, seyde Wyllyam, be ye not 
amendyd jyt f 

To see yow come in thys degrd. nere-hande y leae 
my wytt. ATS, OswroS. Ff. ii. 3U. 

PICHED. Fastened; situated. Gawagne. 

PICIERE. A breast-piece for a horse. 

PICK. (1) A pitchfork. NoHh. 

(2) To play at pitch-and-toss. Line. 

(3) To go forth from a place. 7*0 pick a mailer, 
to pick a quarrel with any one. Pici a Ihatd 
to crouch for a favour. Piets and hearts, 
red spots on the body. To turn a pick-pie, 
to make a summerset. 

(4) To fling or pitch ; to throw. " I holde a 
grote I pycke as farre with an arowe as you.” 
Palsgrave. Compare Coriolanus, i. 1. In 
Lincolnshire, an animal that casts her young 
untimely is said to pick it. 

(5) A spike ; the sharp point fixed in the centre 
of a buckler. " The pickes of painfull woe,” 
Mirr. Mag. p. 74. 

(6) A fork. 

( 7) To worm out a secret. West. 

(8) To glean com. West. 

(9) An qmetic. North. We havepyAe in the 
same sense in Nominale MS. “ Pykyd, or 
purgyd from fyltli, or other thyng grevous,” 
Pr. Parv. MS. Harl. 221. 

(10) A diamond at cards. Grose says it means 
a spade. 

(11) Thin ; delicate, line. 

(12) A basket used for drawing coals up out of a 
pit. Chesh. 

(13) To dress out finely. 

(14) To pick up, i. e. to improve gradually in 
health. Var. dial. 

PICK-A-BACK. To ride pick-a-back is to ride 
on the back and shoulders of another. Var. dial 

PICKATREE. The woodpecker. North. 

PICK-CHEESE. The titmouse. East. 

PICK-DARK. Quite, or pitch-dark. Norlh. 

PICKEARER. One who robs, (^pen.) 

The club pickearsr, tho robust churchwarden. 

Of Llncolnc't Inn bnck corners where he angle* 

For cloak* ami luUs and the tmale game entangle*. 

Fletchei^t Poems, p. IQh. 

PICKED. Finicalljr smart in dress. 

PiCKEDE VANT. A beard cut to a sharp point 
in the middle under the chin. 

Boy, oh I disgrace to my person 1 Sounei, boy. 

Of your face I You have many boye* with such 
Ptekadevaunte I am sure. Tktming of a Shrewt p. 184. 

PICKEER. To rob, or pillage. (5/>on.) Pro- 
perly, to skirmish before a battle begins. 

V*- garrison gome commons and theacotch 
horse piequoHng a while cUise by the wall* on the 
east, drew off, after they had fklled In snapping 
Col. Oraye'* small regement of hor* at Stanwiek, 
with much afltf gott into the towne without tosse. 

TuUie’e Sat roHve «/ the Siege •>/ Certietep p. 6. 
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PICKING-HOLE. A hole in a bam to receive 
■betvea of com. North. 

PICKLE. (1) To pick. Var. dial. 

(2) To soak wheat. H'nt. 

(3^ A small quantity. North. 

(4) A mess; a confusion. Harrison seems to i 
use the word in a like sense in his Desc. of 
of Dritaine, p. 1 1 1. To hatt a rod in ptckle, to i 
have one ready for correcting a hoy with. 

(.*►) A mischievous Iwy. Devon. 

(6) To glean a field E<ut. 

(7) A hayfork. Somereet. 

(8) To provide. North. 

(9) To cat mincingly, or squeamishly. 

PICKLE.HERRING. A merry-andrew. 

PICKLING. (1) Providing. AWA. 

(2) A sort of hne canvass osed for sieves or 
covering safes. Line. 

PICK-NIGHT. Dismal ; murky. North. 

PICK-POINT. A children's game. 

PICK-PURSE. Common spurrey. Norf. 

PICKRELL. A small or young pike, pro|>cr1y 
the fish between a jack and a pike. It is the 
translation of brocheton in Hollyband's Dic- 
tionaric, 1593. 

PICKSOME. Hungiy ; peckish. Susxee. 

PICK-THANK. A flatterer. Still in use. Tlie 
term was often applied to a talebearer. 

The|»<clr-lAanV«bu)nUh’d the AusonUn f'nte ; 

The Iifet of princes from their gifts take date. 

Fletehcr't /Wma, p 1?7. 

The pickethanket s ship of great Imidoymrnt, 
that commonly sayles out of tight or hcaritif, hc-r 
lading being for the moat part, private complaintes. 
whispering IntcUlgenecs, and secret informationit. 

Tnplnr’t fSVior, lftV>, i. DC 

PICK-TOOTH. A toothpick. This oiicc fashion- 
able instrument is said by Narcs to have been 
sometimes carried in the hat. 

A curious parke pal'd round about with 

Handotph't /4ms/nUt$, ii. 6 

PICK-UP. To vomit. Yorkih. 

PICOISE. A kind of pick-axe. (.-f.-.V.) 

With pieiyiteo, matiokc, manyaknyjt 

Pelde the wallet logrounderijt. MS. //i/rfiMnoSO, f. 

PICT-HATCIL A notorious haunt of prosti- 
tutes in Clerkcnwell. 

Borrow'd and brought from loose VenetUn*. 

Rccomt PiekUhaUh and Shoreditch courtiaant. 

/>< fiartoM, p. A7t>. 

These be your Pieke^hafeh curtesan wits that | 
merit (a* onejeasta upon them) after their decease 
lo bac carted In Charles waine. 

Opttek Cfeiat o/ U30. p. flP. 

PICTREES. Ghosts. AWfA. 

PICTURE. Figure ; a perfect pattern of a thing; 
c. g. ** It’s a picter of a hone,” i. e. an excel- 
lent one ; also used ironically, as *' you are a 
pretty ;ricfer,” i. e. a strange figure. 

PIDDI.>E. (1) To pick straws or do any light 
work. Gloue. 

(2) To go about pretending to work, but doing 
little or nothing, as after illness ; a roan is ' 
said to go piddling about, though as yet nn - 1 
able to do much. Suffolk. 

(3^ Mingcre. Far. dial. 

( 4 ) To eat mincingly or daintily. 



PIE. (1) A receptacle for rape-seed. FbrAsA. 

(2) When potatoes are taken up out of the 
ground wherein they have grown, they are 
put, for the purjiose of preserving them, into 
a pit or grave, and covered over with earth ; 
they are then said to he in pie and to be ^letf. 
Line. 

(3) The Popish ordinal. See Blount, who was 
puz/Ic<lwith the term. 

(4) 7b make a pie, to combine in order to make 
money. North. 

(5) A magpie. {A.^N.) Hence, a prating gossip, 
or telltale. I/ i/y ^i>, a sly knave. llowbeit 
in the English pale to this day they use to 
tearnie a slic couseucr a witie pie,*^ Stanihurst’s 
Descr. of Ireland, p. 13. 

Then Fandarc, lyke a wyly ppe. 

That ciiwld the matter handelli 
Slept to (he tabcll by and by. 

And forthc he blewc thrcandcll. 

Ballad 0 / Troiiut, c. IMO 
I vylbeadvy«yd,heuyde, 

The wynde y« watt that thow doyit blowc ; 

1 have anoder that moit be payde, 

Thrrforc thepye bathe pecked yow. 

MS. C. 858. 

(6) The sum total ; the entire quantity. OrtL 
and Reg. p. 227. Also, a list or roll, k ** pye** 
of the names of bailiffs, 1 Edward VI. is pre- 
served among the miscellaneous doctiments at 
the Rolls House, L 140. 

(7) The beam or pole that is erected to support 
the gin for loading^nd unloading timber. It 
is also called the pie-iree. 

PIECE. (1) A cask, or vessel of wine. 

(2) A whore. This Icwde crack'd abominable 
/reire," Strode’s Floating Island, sig. B. i, 
meaning that the bad the lues venerea. 

(3) A little while. A'orM. 

f4) A field, or inclosure. JFe»f. 

(5) To /all in pieces, parturio. 

(6) The piece or double sovereign was worth 
twenty-two shillings. 

(7) Wlien potters sell their goods to the poor 
crate men the reckon them by the piece, i. c. 
quart or hollow ware,. so that six pottle or 
three gallon bottlea make a dozen or 12 
pieces, and so more or less as of greater or less 

^ COQteAtS* The Hat wares are also reckoned by 
ud dox^is, but not (os the hollow) ac- 
cording to their contents, but their diflfereat • 
breadths. Staff. \ 

PIECE-OF-ENTIRE. A jolly fellow . 

PIEFINCH. A chaffinch. A'orM. ’ 

PIELES. PUli? 

Likewbe if a man be »icke of the cnlllrke. and 
drink thre« pMet thereof in iweet wmc, it procurcth 
him much caw: being drcoctctl with hony and 
eaten every day, the quantity of a beaneln dcf|wrate 
cmaca, mendeth rvpturca in the bowel*. 

Ti'pa^lta Benstt, 1607, P- STTi. 

PIEPICKED. Piebald. Devon. 

HIE-POUDRE-COURT. A »ummary court of 
justice formerly held at fairs. 

PIERS. Handrails of a foot-bridge. 

PIEUST. Comfortable. Kfirlhumb. 

PIE-WIPE. The laparing. A'aW. 
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PIF. Pith. Nominale MS. 

PIFLE. To steal, or pilfer. Sorth. Also, to 
be squeamish or delicate. 

PIG. (1) A woodlouse. Var, dial. 

2) Sixpence. A cant term. 

3) To pig together, to lie or sleep together two 
or more in a bed. To buy a pig m a poke, to 
purchase anything without seeing it. Pig 
eyee, very small eyes. He can have boiled pig 
at home, he is master of his own house. 
Brandy %m Latin for pig and gooee, an apology 
for drinking a dram after cither. To please 
the pigs, (see Pix.) To bring one’s pigs to a 
fine market, to be very unsuccessful. He’s like 
a pig, he’ll do no good alive, said of a selfish 
covetous man. Js happy as a pig m muck, 
said of a contented person dirty in hal)it. 

PIGACE. The meaning of the last line of the 
following passage may be best interpreted as a 
phrase implying superior excellence. I know 
not whether it has any connexion with the 
ordinary meaning of ptgace, an ornament worn 
on the sleeve of a robe. 

If thou gafcjO|;ynour*of thi thioge, 

For to be in thairc prayoynge. 

Or thou made wryatlyng in place. 

That none ware haldync to thi pygnen. 

R. d« Brunrtf, MS. Roi/'cr.p. 38. 

PIG-ALL. The whitethorn berry. West. 

PIG-CHEER. All such edibles as are princi- 
pally composed of pork ; such as raised pork- 
pies, sausages, spareribs, Ac. These are sent 
as presents to ^ends 8nd neighlmurs about 
Christmas time, when it is usual in this county 
to kill pigs by wholesale. Line. 

PIG-COTE. A pigsty. West. 

PIG-EATER. A term of endearment. 

PIGEON-HOLES. A game like our modem 
bagatelle, where there was a machine with 
arches for the balls to run through, resembling 
the cavities made for pigeons in a dove-house. 
Three-pence I loat at nine-pint: but 1 got 
Six tokens towards that at pigton-holes. 

The Antipodet, 1G38. 

Ox roasted whole, horse-racing, pigin-holee. 

Great football matches, and a game at bowls. 

Ballads on Frost Fair, lG8t. p. 29- 

PIGEON-PAIR. Twins, when a boy and girl. 
It is believed by some that pigeons and doves 
always sit on two eggs, which produce a male 
and female chick, which live and love together 
their lives through. 

PIGEONS. Sharpers who, during the drawing 
of the lottery, wait ready mounted near Guild- 
liall, and as soon as the first two or three nuiii- 
bers are drawn, which they receive from a 
confederate on a card, ride with them full 
speed to some distant insurance ofQce. before 
fixed on, where there is another of the gang, 
commonly a decent-looking woman, who takes 
care to be at tlie office before the hour of 
drawing ; to her he secretly gives the number, 
which she insures for a considerable sum. 
Grose. 

PIGEON’S-MILK. A scarce article, in search 
of which April fools are despatched. 



PIGER. A pitcher. Somerset. 

PIGGATORY. Great trouble. Essex. 

HIGGINS. (1) Small wooden vessels made in 
the manner of half-barrels, and having one 
stave longer than the rest for a handle. 

(2) The joists to which the flooring is fixed ; hut 
more properly the pieces on which the boards 
of the lower floor are fixed. Devon. 

HIGGLE. To root up potatoes with the hand. 
Sorthamptonsh. 

PIGGY-WHIDDEN. The little white pig, the 
smallest of the veers. One is generally smaller 
than the rest, weak and white ; its whiteness 
denoting imbecility. 

PIGHT. (I) Strength; pith. 

(2) The shoulder pight in horses U well de- 
scribed in TopselPs Four-Footed Beasts, 1607, 
p. 399, and in Diet. Rust. 

(3) Placed ; pitched ; fixed. 

.Sche had a lorde, a gentyll knyght, 

That loved welt hys God, tbe sothc to say ; 

The lady was In ooro^c pyeht ; 

Sche grevyd God, false was hur lay. 

MS. Cantah. Ff. ii. 38. f. 48. 

The king being thcrof advertlied, with great dill- 
gmee brought bit army toBlacke Heath, and there 
his tentet. Halt, Henry F/. f. 81. 

At Covyntre that gcntill prynee was trowblid mer- 
veloukly. 

Wyth the acourge of God thu> betyn was hec : 

Mete, drynckc, and logynge hit pepull lackyd certaynly, 

V'ett hepigAf hit feldc in placU ihre 

To fyght with Warwicke and all his meny ; 

But he wasaffVayed, and his people also. 

In every thynge, Lorde, thy wUIe bedoot 

MS. Bibl. Reg. 17 D. xv. 

PIGHTLB. A small meadow; any small en- 
closed piece of land. East. 

Also 1 willthatmyfeoffiKMin those my said Un>l«, 
tenements, rents, services, wards, marriages, relief*, 
escheats, pighyfs, meadows, Ac. 

TeA. VetuA. p. 

PIG-HULL. A pigsty. North. 

PIG. IRON. A flat piece of iron, which the cook 
interposes between the Are and meat roasting, 
when she wants to retard, or put back that 
operation. It is bung on the bars by a hook. 

PIGLE. The herb shortwort. 

PIG-LEAVES. The cotton thistle. North. 

PIGLING. Trifling ; insignificant. 

PIGNOLL. The pine-apple. {Fr.) 

PIGNUTS. Earth-nuts. North. 

PIG-POKER. A pig-driver, far. dial 

PIG-RUNNING, A piece of game frequently 
practised at fairs, wakes, Ac, A large pig, 
whose tail is cut short, and both soaped and 
greased, being turned out, is hunted by the 
young men and boys, and becomesthe pro|>erty 
of him who can catch and hold him by the 
tail, almve the height of his head. 

PIG-SCONCE. A dull heavy fellow. 

PIGS-CROW. A pigsty. Devoiu 

PIGS-LOOSE. A pigsty. West. 

PIGS-LOUSE. A woodlouse. Somerset. 

PIGSNIE. A term of endearment, generally 
to a young girl. See the Tales of the Mad 
Men of Gotham, p. 19. 
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Aodherc you nuy »ee I have 
Even lucli an other. 

Squeaking, gibbering, of everle degree. 
The player foolre deare darling pigmU 
He callee hlmtelfehU brother. 

Come of the verieumc familie. 

TarUfm*s tforM tmtdt qf Foo/et. 

PIGS-PARSNIP. Cow parsnip. U’etL 
PIGS-SNOUT. A kind of caterpillar. 

There is yet another catter-piller of yellow- 
blackish colour, called Porccilui, we may in English 
call it plg/[r9-*nnut0, In respect of the fashion of the 
hea<i, Mpeclaliy the greater sort of these, for the 
lesser hare round white specks upon thrlr sides, and 
these live and are altogether to bo found amongst 
the loaves of the Marsh Trifulie, which they con- 
sume and devoure with an Incredible celeritle. 

2\>ps«/rs Serpents, 1G06, p. 104. 
PIGS-'WHISPER. A very low whisper. 
PIG-TAIL. The least candle, put in to make 
np weight. Yorkth. 

PIG-TREE. A pigsty. North. 

PIGWIGGEN. A dwarf. Drayton gives this 
name to one of his fairies. 

What such a naaardly pigu'iggen, 

A little hand strings, in a biggin. 

Corten’s Works, 1/34, p. 197- 
PIHER. A ppsey ; a tramp. Sutwx. 

PIK. Pitch. iVor/A. 

V so men come to shryfte lo Ihykke 
Of some here soules as blak as pykks. 

MS. Hart. 1701, f. 83. 

PIKAR. A little thief. Prompt. Parv. 
PIK-AXE. The ace of spades. West. 

PIKE. (1) A hayfork, especially a pitching- 
fork. Glouc. In Salop, a pickaxe is so called. 

(2) The top of a hill 

Not far from Warminster is Clay-hUl, and Cop- 
rip about a quarter of a mile there; they arc pikt$ 
orvulcanos. Auhrtp't Wl/ra, Pepal Soc. MS. p. 71- 
p) To steal. (-1) To peep. CAaucer. 

(5) A large cock of hay. North. 

(6) The crackowe or long-pointed shoe, which 
was introduced into England about 1384. 
See Vita Ricardi II. ed. Heame, 1729, pp. 53, 
126. ** Pyke of a shoo,” Pr. Panr. 

(7) To pick. Nominalc MS. 

But ever, alas l I make my mone, 

To se my sonnys bed as hit is here ; 

1 ppke owt ihomys be on and on, 

For now liggus ded my dere ton dere. 

MS. Canfob. Ff. v.40,f. 72. 

Y ppke owtthoroysbyoonand oon. 

MS. Canfai. Ff. U. S8. f. 47. 

(8) To run away. Grose. 

(9) A staff. See Isumhras, 497. 

Both ppkf and palme, allet pllgram hym tchulde. 

Morte ArXhort, MS, Linrvin, f. 90. 

(10) To mark (J.-S.) 

And now y syng, and now y syke. 

And thus my contynaunce y ppke. 

Oower, M*i Confab. Ff. i. 6, f. 4 
With the upcastc on hire he siketh. 

And many a contm.runce hepikerk. 

Go?ecr, MS. Soc. Antiq, 134, "V. 43. 
For alle men on hym can ppkr. 

For he rode no nodur lyke. 

MS. Cantab. Ft U. 38, f 942 

(11) A turnpike, f’ar. dial. 

(12) To cleanse. See Pick (9). 



PIKED. Pointed. Thyuuc, p. 19. 

PIKE-HARNEYS. Plunderers. (W.-.V.) 

PIKEL. A pitchfork ; a hayfork. North. 

FIKELED. Pine and small. Ueame. 

PIKELET. A kind of crumpet; a thin circular 
tea-cake. Par. dial. 

PIKE-OFP. Begone! £ast. 

PIKE-PENNY. A miser. Prompt. Part. 

PIKER. (1) A tramp. East Sussex. 

(2) A small vessel, or fishing boat. 

PIKES. Short butts which fill up the irregu- 
larity caused by hedges not ninnlng parallel. 

PIKE-WALL. A wall built in a manner di- 
verging to a point at its summit. West 
“ Pykewall, murus pyramidalis*' Pr. Parv. 

PIK-IRON. The pointed end of an anvil. 

PIKY. A gipaey. Kent. 

PIL. A heavy club. North. 

PILCH. An outer garment, generally worn in 
cold weather, and made of skins of fur. 
** Peliciumt a pylche,” Nominalc MS. The 
term is still retained in connected senses in 
our dialects. ” A piece of flannel or other 
woollen put under a child next the clout is in 
Kent called a pilch ; a coarse shagged piece 
of rug laid over a saddle for ease of a rider is 
in our midTknd parts called a pilch,” MS. 
Lansd. 1033. “Wanne pilche and warme 
sbon,” MS. Digby 86. In our old dramatists, 
the term is applied to a buff or leather jerkin, 
and Shakespeare has pileher for the sheath of 
a sword. 

Wha to may noghte do hit detle, he talle to park, 
Barefote witbowuene tchone, and ga with lyarde. 
Take hym unto hit pilche, and to hit pater ootter. 
And pray for hym that may do, for he et bbt a wastut. 

MS. Uneoln A. i. 17. f- 148. 

Thy vesture that thou shalt ute ben these, a 
warme pptehe for wynter, and ooklrtel, and oo cote 
for tomer. MS. Bodt. 423, f. 182. 

PILCROW. The mark t^. ‘•Pylcraftc yi\ 
a bookc,” Prompt. Parv. .MS. Harl. 221. 

PILE. (1) An arrow. 

Thus he arrives unto these heroes tight, 

H Is vesture pierc’d with piles, as oft in 6ght 
He did such glorious market receive from foes. 

Howard's Hrittish Princes, 1660, p. II. 

(2) Deeply involved. “ In a pile of wrangle,” 
i. c. deeply involved in the dispute. 

(3) The side of a coin having no cross. See 
Cross-and-Pile. 

(4) The head of an arrow. 

(5) A small tower. North. Sec Harrison’s 
Descr. of Britaine, p. 38. 

(6) To break off the awns of barley with an iron, 
lof*. dial. 

(7) A blade of grass. North. 

(8) A weight of anything. 

(9) \ kind of (>okcr, with a large flat handle, 
used by bakers. A drawing of one is given 
in my copy of the Nominalc MS. f. 21. 

(10) To welt a coat. Somerset. 

PILE-MOW. A wooden hkmmcr used in 

fencing. Lane. 

PILP. Light grass and roots, raked together 

1 to be burnt. C'omir. 
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PILGER. A fish-spear, Ea*t. Most probably 
connected with algere, q. ▼. 

PILGRIM-SALVE. An old ointment, made 
chiefly of swine’s grease and isinglass. 

PILIERS. Places on the downs interrupting 
their equable smooth surface, tufts of long 
grass, rushes, short furze, heath, &c. often 
matted together and often forming good cover 
for hares. Comw. 

PILIOL. Wild thyme. It is mentioned in a 
receipt in MS. Lincoln A. L 17, f. 286. 

PILL. (l)Tost- al; to spoil. 

Thou lal noght be tyrant tit thaim, to jMIe 
lhalroe, and tpoyle thaim, ala the wicked princes dus. 

MS. Coll. Eton. 10, f. 5. 



Item he asaeanbled certain Lancashire and Cheshire 
men to the entent to make warre on the foresald 
lordea, and suffered them to robbe and pill without 
correction or reprefe. Hall, Henrp jy. f. 7- 

f2) To peel. Dent’s Pathway to Heaven, p. 20. 

(3) The kernel of a nut ; the rind green shell of 

fruit. “The huske or piti of a grcenc nut 
which blackcth ones fingers and hands,” 
Hollyband’s Dictionarie, 1593. “ Pyll of 

hempe, til,** Palsmvc. 

(4) The refuse of a nawk’s prey. 

(5) A kind of pitcher. South, 

(6; A small creek. Iler^. ** S. Cartes pill or 

creekc,“Harrison,p.61. Thcchannelsthrough 
which the drainings of the marshes enter the 



river arc termed /»i7fr. 

From S. Justo pUlc or creke to S. Mandtiui 
cracks. Is a mlla dim. 

Lglan^i lUtttrarp, 1700, lU. SO. 

(7) A rock. Somerttt. 

PiLLAW. A tea dish, mentioned in the novel 
of peregrine Pickle, cap. 9. 

FILL-COAL. A kind of peat. /!>«/. 

PILLED. Bald. ** I^’lled as one that wanteth 
hcare, pellu,” Palsgrave. A bad head when 
the hair comes ofiT was alto so called. 

The Sphinx or Sphingm Is of the kinds of apes, 
having his body rough like apea, but his breast up 
to his necks, pild 0 and smooth without hayra t the 
face U very round yet sharp and piked, having the 
breatts of women, and their favor or vUage much 
like them t In that part of their body which is bare 
without hairc, there Is a certains red thing rising in 
a round circle like miliet seed, which giveth great 
grace and comelioesse to Ihetr coulour, which in th# 
middle parte Ishumaioe. ToptflFt BtotU, 1607. 
He behelde the body on grownde, 

Hyt tianke aa a ppUpd hownde. 

MS, Cantab, Ff. it 66. f. 19S. 

FILLER. A robber. Palj^rave. One who 
committed depredations without indulging in 
a criminal act was also so called ; a person 
who imposed, os an overcharging innkeeper. 

PILLERDS. Barley. Cormt. 

PILLET. A skin or hide. Pr. Part. 

PILLEWORTHIS. Pillows. 

PILLI ARD. A kind of cloak. (d.-A' ) 

PILLICOCK. The penis. It occurs very fre- 
quently in Florio.pp. 159,382,385, 409,449, 
454, Ac. A man complaining of old age, in 
a poem of the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, says, — 



Y ns mai no more of lor* done. 

Mi pUkoc pisseth on ml tchooe. 

RaUq.Antiq. U. 61U 
The word also occurs in some lines in King Lear, 
iii. 4, which arc still favorites in the nursery 
under a slightly varied form. See Collicr’a 
Shakespeare, vii. 427. It was likewise a term 
of endearment. *' .A prime-cockc, bpiUicocke, 
a darlin, a beloved lad,” Florio, p. 382. Sec 
also ibid. p. 554 ; Cotgrave, in v. Turelureau, 
/ Vault, 

PILLION. The head-dress of a priest or gra- 
duate. “ Hie pilleiis est omamentum capitis 
sacerdotis vcl graduati, Anglicc a burc ora 
pyllyon,” MS. Bibl. Reg. 12 B. 1. f. 12. In 
the MS. Mortc Arthure, f. 89, a king is repre- 
tented as wearing a •* pilUone hatt.” 

PILLO WHERE. A pillow-case. pyllo- 

berys,” inventory, MS. Cantab. Ff. i. 6, f. 58. 
Also called tpiflote-^lip or piltow-tie. 
PILL-PATES. Shaven hcatls ; friars. 

FILM. Dust. Devon, Grose has piUum. 

Hence pilmy, dusty. 

PILMER. Fine sinall rain. Devon. 

PILRAG. A fallow field. Sussex, 

PILT. Put; placed. (v4.-5.) 

Now un y of my Unde ppltf, 

And that yi ryght that y eo bee. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38. f.«49. 
And ho so ruraeth withoutyn gylt, 

Hyt ibal on hys hede hepi/lt. 

MS. Hart. 1701 . f. 9. 
PILWE. A pillow. (A.-S.) “ Pultinar, 

pylwe,” MS. Lansd. 560, f. 45. 

PI ME. To peep about ; to pry. North, 
PIMENT. A favorite drink with our ancestors. 
The manner of making it is thus described in 
a MS. of the fifteenth century in Mr. Petti- 
grew’s possession. “Take clowis, quiblbus, 
maces, canel, galyngale, and make powdir 
tberof, tempryng it with good wyne, and the 
thrid party bony, and dense hem thorow a 
dene klothe ; also thou mayest make it with 
good ale.” 

Ther was piment and clar^. 

To heighe lordlugn and to meyne. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 116. 
Hyt wa« y*do whhout lette, 

The cloth wnt tpred, the liord wasaette. 

They wente to hare aopere. 

Mete and drynk they hadde afyti, 

Ppement, ciai^, and ftcynyach wyn. 

And ellea greet wondyr hytwrr. 

Ulu*trarionM of Fairp Mytholagp, p. 13. 
And ;af him loukc of the ppment »oote. 

Lpdfate, MS. S(K. Antiq. 134, f. 0. 

And yafe hym taukeof thenfmvnt sole. 

That apronge and grewe oute of the holy rote. 

Idftltrote, MS. Aehmole 39, f. &3. 
Malmatyn, Tires, and Rumneys, 

With Capcrlkis, Catnpletcs, and Otneys, 

Vernuge, Cute, and Raipaya also. 

Whippet and Pyngmedo, that ben Uwyers therto ; 
And I will have also wyne dc Ryne, 

With new maid Clarye, that is go^andfyne, 
MuscadcU, Tcraniyne, and Dastard. 

With Ypocras and Ppment comyng afterwarde. 
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PIMENTARIE. Balm. Gerard. . 

PIMGENET. A amall red pimple. “Nine 
pimgmeU make a pock royal,** Old Saying. 

PIMPING. Little ; pitiful. 

PI M PLE. The head. / ar. dial. 

PIN. (1) A disease in hawks. 

(2) The hip. Someraet. 

(3) On the pin^ on the qui vivt. In a merry pin, 
i. e. a merry humour, half intoxicate<l. 

(4) A small }>cg of wood. 

Hit was M) clcncy>uVe away withinneon nyjt. 

That there was neferapyunc ttonilyug ther. 

Chmn. yUodun. p. 117> 

(5) To do a thing in haste. Lane. 

PI.V-AND-WEB. A kind of excrescence in the 

ball of the eye. 

Until! some quark-salver or other ran plcke out 
that pin and uw(<S« which la itucke Into both his 
eye». A Knight’4 Conjuring, 1607. 

For a pin or wtb In the eye. Take two or three 
lice out of ones hrsd. and put them alive into the 
eye that Is grieved, and so close it up, and must as- 
suredly the lice will suck out the web in the eye, and 
will cure It, and come forth without any hurt. 

Thti ('•■unfett Kfnta Choirr Stanuai, ed. 1676, p. 76. 

PINAUNTE. A penitent. (./4.-N.) 

Thys maketh me to drowpe and dare, 

That y am lyke a pore pynauntt. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 36, f. 91. 

PIN-BASKET. Tlic youngest child of afamily ; 
often the weakest and smallest. 

PIX-BONE. The hip-bone. JTesi. 

PINBOUK. A jar, or earthen vessel. 

PIN-C.\SE. A pincushion. North. 

PINCH. (1) To be niggardly, far, dial. 

(2) To plait linen. 

Thus Icud men thai can sey. 

He l« an honest prest in gm>d faye, 

3‘f his goune be ppnehU gay. 

M.S. Douet 309, f. 5. 

(3) The game of pitch-halfpenny, or pitcb>and> 
hustle. North. 

(4) “ I pynche courtaysyc as one doth that is 
nyceof condyKions,^>/<iye le «yce,” Palsgrave. 

PINCH-BECK. A miserly fellow. Iliiloet, 
l.'S52. Pinchvart, Devon. Gloss. Pinch-qut 
is very common, and pinch-penny occurs in 
Holly hand's Dictionaric, 1593, as the trans- 
lation of chiche. 

PINCHEM. A tom-tit. Bede. 

PINCHER. A niggard. Still in use. 

PJNCHERWIG. Anearwig. Swth. 

PIN-CLOTH. A pinafore. Somerget. 

PINCOD. A pincushion. North. 

PINCURTLE. A pinafore. Deron. 

PINCUSHION. The sweet scabious. Fait. 

FIND. (1) To impound an animal. 

Weddes to take and better to pynd. 

That woshym notcommyn ofkynd. 

ar.S\vtiAnio/e61, f. 3. 

(2) Tainted, mouldy, said of meat. A saw tshich 
has lost its pliancy from being over-bent is 
said to be pind, or pinny. Bet/. 

FINDER. The petty officer of a manor whose 
duty it was to impound all strange cattle 
straying ujKm the common. “ Indueor, a 
pynder,” Nominale MS. 

If. I 



In Wakefield there Uvea a Jolly pfnder. 

In Wakefield all uua green, Hood, i|. Ifi 

PINE. (1) Pain ; grief. {.d.-S.) Still in use, 
according to MS. Lansd. 1033. 

But tone aftur come tythyngca, 
klarrok meet hya lorde kynge. 

And fa«te he can hym frsyne. 

Syr, he «eyde, for Goddyipyne, 

Of a thyng that now ys ynne 
Whareuf be ye to fayne 1 

MS. Cahtnb. Ft. II. 38, f. 79. 
Thel goo aboule be viij. or nyne. 

And done the huabondet myculle ppne. 

.M.S. Cantab. Ft. v. 46, f. 46. 
Hwo liaveth helle dure unloke, 

Thatthu art of ppnr i-brokc. 

MS. Coil. Jet. Oxon. I. 99. 

(2) To torment ; to torture. {J.-S.) In use in 
the provinces in the sense to starve with cold 
or hunger. Pined, reduced by hunger. 

(31 The end. Somertet. 

(4) Difficult ; hard. North. 

(5) To inclose, or shut up. 

Mon4 men of hold cherchc thal ben si to lewd, 

1 lekyn ham to a bred iappnod In a cage; 

When he hath ihertly hymaelfe al be-acherewd. 

Then he begynnya todaunce, to harpe, and to rage. 

MS. Douee 3U9. f. 5. 

FINER. A pioneer. {Fr.) 

PINFALLOW. Winter faUow. North. 

PINFOLDS. Pounds for cattle. Palsgrave haa 
this word, “ 1 pounde I put horse or beestes 
in the pynfolde.'* Inclueorium, a pyiifoltL 
Nominide MS. 

PING. (1) To push. JVeet. 

(2) A kind of sweet wine. 

PINGE. To prick. See Ping (1). 

He plngde hU «u-de with aporra kene, 

And amot as'rok that waaaeue. 

Romance o/ OTwet, p. AS. 

PINGLE. (1) A small inclosure, generally one 
long and narrow. North. 

f2) To eat with very little appetite. Sharp's 
MS. Warw. Gl. Nash uses the word. 

(3) To labour very hard, without a correspond* 
ing progress. North, 

PINGLER. Generally from Pingle (2), os in 
the following passage. It was also a term of 
contempt, applied to any small inferior person 
or animal. 

For this little beast Is not aflraidc to leaps into 
the hunters face, although It can doe no great 
harme, either with teeth or nalles. It is an argu- 
ment that it Is exceeding hot, because It is so bold 
and eager. In the uppermost chap, it hath long 
and sharp teeth, growing two by two. It hath 
large and wide cheekes, which they alwaies fill, both 
carrying In, and carrying out, they cate with both, 
whereupon a devouring fellow, such a one as Sta- 
simus a scr>ant to Plautus was, h called Crycetus, 
a hamster, because he filleth hts mouth well, and t 
no pingler at his mcate. 

7V»p#e/r# Beoare, 1607, p 636 

PINOMEDO. A kind of wine. 

PlNfiOT. A small croft. Lane. 

PINGSWIO. A scarecrow. Yorkth. 

PIN-HEAD. Not worth a pin-bead, i. e. of Tcry 
little value indeed. 

PINIKIN. Delicate. Wat. 

40 
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PININO-STOOL. A «tool of piiniilimciit j ■ 
cucking-stool. {A.-S.j 
PINION. The skirt of a gown. 

PINIONS. Refuse wool. Somertei. 

PINIOUS. Of a weak appetite. North. 

PINK. (1) To dye apink colour. 

(2) A kind of linnet. Line. In some counties, 
the chaffinch is so termed. 

(3) A sUb. Also, to stab. Grou. 

4) A minnow. Still in use. 

5) A kind of small vessel. It occurs in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, ii. 2. Pinktterm, a very 
narrow boat used on the Severn. 

(6) Small. Pinky, pinky-winky,yeT^ small, ex- 
cessively small ; also, peeping with small pink 
eyes. North. 

(7) To peep sUly. North. Hence pinker, to 
half shut the eyes. Pinking, winking, Ham- 
son’s England, p. 170. 

(8) A game at ca^, the same as Post and Pair. 
See MS. Egerton 923, f. 49 ; Collier’s Hist. 
Dram. Poet. ii. 315. 

(9) A pinch. “ Aye pynckcs is your paye, 
Chester Plays, i. 126. North. 

(10) To deck ; to adorn. Somertet. 

PINKER. A robber, or ruffian ; a cutter. “ So 

many pinkers,” Collier’s Old Ilallads, p. 6. It 
is left unexplained in Skelton, ii. 203. “ Be- 
ehiffenr, a cutter or pinker," Cotgrave. 
PINK-EVED. Small eyed. Piitiony, pink-eye, 
which is often a term of endearment, as in the 
Two Angric Women of -Ahington, p. 68. Pinck- 
an-cv'd. Soliman and Persctia, p. 274. 
PINKING. Poorly ; unwell. Doreet. 
PINKNEEDLE. The hcrh shepherd’s-bodkin. 
PINNACE. A small vessel. Shakespeare ap- 
parently applies the term to a person of had 
character, a panderer, or go-between, several 
instances of which use maylic supplied, though 
not noticed by the commentators. 

Hold, ilrrah, boir yuu these letters tightly ; 

Sail like my pinnace to these golden shores. 

JHerrp IVioctof Hlndaor, 1. 3. 
For when all the galUnu are gone out o* thrown* 

O then these fine pinaeet lack their due lading. 

Songa nf the lotion Fpenticea, p. fi6. 

PINNE. To bolt a door. (.4.-S,) 

PINNER. A narrow piece of cloth which went 
round a woman's gown at the top near the 
neck. “ Pinners, the upper parts of a lady’s 
headwdress wheu lappeU were in fashion," i 
MS. Devon Glossary. 

PINNING. The low masonry which supiwrts 
a frame of stud-work. Ground piunin;; or 
undcr.pinning is the masonry which supports 
the wooden framc-work of a building, and 
keeps it above the. ground. 

PINNOCK. (1) The hedge-sparrow. “A pin- 
nocke or hedge sparruwe wliich bringeth up 
the cuckocs birds initced of her owne," 
Withab' Dictionaric, ed. 1608, p. 22. 

Thus in the ptnmcA'a nest the cuckoo lays, 

Then* easy as a Frenchman, lakes her flight. 

Peter Pimitip, 1. 416. 

(2) 7b bring pinnock to pannock, to bring some- 



tbing to nolbing, to destroy. " Brynge tome- 
tbynge to nolhynge, as the vulgare siteache is, 
to brynge pynuock to |>annock,’’ Huloet, 1552- 
(3) A brick or wooden tunnel placed under a 
road to carry off the water. Sueeex. 
PINNOCKS. Fine clothes. Salop. 

PINNOLD. A small bridge. Sneeee. 
PINNONADE. A confection made chiedy of 
almonds and pines, and hence the name. See 
the Forme of Cury, p. 31. 

PINNOTE-TREE. The round-leaved vine. 

(/t.-N.) Pgnote, MS, Bibl, Reg. 12 B. L 
PIN-OF-THE-THROAT. The uvula. 
PIN-PANNIERLY-FELLOW. A covetous fel- 
low. " A pin-pennieble fellow, a covetous 
miser that pins up his baskets or panniers, 
or that thinks the loss of a pin to be a pain 
and trouble to him,’’ Kcnnett, MS. 
PIN-PATCHES. Periwinkles. Eaet. 
PIN-PILLOW. A pincushion. Palegrare. Cot 
grave has, “ Eipingtier, a pin-piUow or cushi 
net to sticke pinnes on.” 

PINS. l/Cgs. Var. dial 
PINSONS. (1) A pair of pincers. Palegrare. 
Still in use in the Western counties. 

And thi. Pliny sfflrmeth to bo pro|wr to ihl. In- 
Mot, to have a slln* in the tsyle and to have arinea ; 
for by annei hee meaneth the two croue foikv. or 
tonge. which come from It one both .ide». In the 
toppe. whereof are little thingc. like p»nw>».«. to de- 
uine and hold fait, that which It apprehendeth, 
whiica It woundeth with the tting in the tayle. 

TbpMir. HMarte ofktrpenU, U»B. p. 224. 
(2) Thin-soled shoes. “ Colctolue, pinsone,’’ 
Nominale MS. Compare MS. Arundel 249, 
f. 88. “ Pynson sho, eaffignm,” Palsgrave. 
The copy of Palsgrave Itelonging to the Cam- 
bridge public library has “ or socke" written 
by a contemporary hand. “ Soecatue, that 
wearcth atertups or pinsons,” Elyot, ed. 1559. 
See Ord. and Reg. p. 124. 

PINSWEAL. A lioil. Doreet. 

PI NT. To drink a pint of ale. 

PINTLE. Mentula. There is a receipt ’■ for 
holnyngof pgntelye** iuMS. Sloanc2584,p. 50. 

For sore pynrullea. Take lynechtvic. and tumble 
imale, and than temper It with twctc mylke. and 
than aethe theme together, and than Iherof make a 
piaster, and ley to, and anoyntc It with the joalo 
of morell til he be whole. JkS. Mrt. Her. av. Cent. 
PINTLEDY-PANTLEDY. Pit-a-pat. Line. 
PIN-WING. The pinion of a fowl. 

PINY. The piony. lar. dial 

Uting inch cunning aa they did dia,x»c 
The ruddy with the lighter rote. 

Brtevne'a Britamnut'e P.uttoniU, ii. 112. 
IMOL. A kind of lacc. The lUPlliod of making 
it is described in a very curious tract on laces 
of the fifleenth century, MS. Harl. 2320, f. 59. 
PIONES. The seeds of the piony, which were 
formerly used aa a spice. 

PIOT. A magpie. Norths 
PIOTTY. Variously coloured. York^h. 

PIP. (1) A single blossom. Warw. Also, a 
small sce<l. any diminutive object. 

(2) The lues venerea. South. 

(3) Anger ; olTence. Exmoorn 
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PIPB. (1) A beer cask. North, Pipe-staves, 
staves for a cask, Florio, p. 159. 

(2) A charge of powder, or shot, which was for- 
merly measur^ in the bowl of a pipe. 

(3) A small ravine or dingle breaking out from a 
larger one. Che$K 

(4) A Urge round cell in a beehive used by the 
queen bee. Woot. 

(5) To cry. A cant term. From pipe, the throat, j 
or voice ; the windpipe. P^ingy wheezing, 
Exmoor Dial. p. 7. 

PIPE-DRINK. Sparkling weak ale, in great 
estimation by pipe-smokers. Weot, 

PIPER. An innkeeper. Devon. 

PIPERE. The UUc tree. Urry, p. 415, 1. 178. 

Tbeboxtre, ptpert, holye tor whippM to lasche. 

MS. CofUab, Ft. 1. 6, t. 85. 

PIPB-STOPPEL, A tobacco-stopper. North. 

PIPIN. The windpipe. Nominale MS. 

PIPING. (1) The noise made by bees prepara- 
tory to swarming. North. 

(2) The cry of young birds. Hence, metaphori- 
cally, said of anything innocent or harmless. 

PIPING-HOT. Very hot. Palegrave. 

Fifing hoty imoklog hot i 
Whst have I got F 
You have not} 

Hot grey pease, hot ! hot I hot I London OiM.p lS. 

PIPION. A yoong crane. ** Cranes wbyche be 
yonge called pipions,'* Huloet, 1552. 

PIPLE. To pipe. SAetion, 

PIPLIN. A poplar tree. Somertet. Called a 
pipple in some counties. 

PIPPERIDGE. The barberry tree. Ea$i. 

PIPPIN. A pipkin. Unc. 

PIRAMIS. A pyramid. Drayton. 

PIRE. A pear tree. (.■f.-A'.) 

Of good piri com gode perua, 

Wenw tre wert fruyi berua. 

Otraor Mundi, MS. Coil. THm. CaniaO. f. 1 

PIRIE. A storm of wind. PaUgrave. 

For sodainty there roae a itraunge ttorrae and a 
qukke pirie. to mlschevoue and so pernicious, that 
Dothlngc more execrable, or more to be abhorred, 
could happen in any ChrUilan region. 

Hall, Honry VI. f. 55. 

PIRL. To spin as a top ; to wind wire of gold 
or silver. }Ve»t. Pirling-whcel, a spinning- 
wheel in a clock. 

PIRLE. A brook, or stream. 

A broket or piWe of water renning out of an hlUe 
nere the toun and cumraing thorough a peace of 
the toun withyn the walle. 

Le/arufr Itintrmy, 17HD, ill 139. 

PIRLED. Flat, Devon. 

PIRLY. Small and round. Northumh. 

PIRN. A piece of wood turned to wind thread 
on. A slick with a loop uf cord for twisting 
on the nose of refractory horses. North. 
** Pyme or webstan lome, meetier a titHTy* 
Palsgrave, 1530. 

PIRNED. Dried up ; pined. Cumb. 

PIROPRS. A stone of a red colour. 

PIRTLE. To slaver at the mouth. 

Now I pirtU, 1 pofle. I poute, 

I rourpe, I Miobbe, I incipe ontnoute. 

Htliq. Antiq. ii, 811, 



PIRTY. Pretty. For. duO. 

PISCINE. A ahallow stone basin generally 
placed ia a nidhe in old churches and furnished 
with an ontlet for the water in which the priest 
washed hit hands, Ac. 

PISHTY. A caU used to a dog. 

PISNET. A pump or slipper. Holme, 

PISPER. To make mischief. Devon. 

riSSABED. The dandelion. 

PISSANNAT. The common ant. Salop. 

PISSiNG-CANDLE. The least candio in a 
pound, put in to make up weight. 

PISSiNG-CONDUlT. The name of a small 
conduit situated near the Royal Exchange, 
and said to have been to termed from its run- 
ning a small stream. 

PISSING-WIIILE. **Buta pyssynge whyle, 
font qwm auroyt pitefy or ee pendenty* Pals- 
grave. The phrase occurs in Shakespeare. 

PISSMOTE. Ants, or pismires, ff’eet, 

PIST. Hist! An exclamation. 

PISTEL. A wild disorderly fellow. 

PISTELL. An epistle. {Lot.) Putellery one 
who reads or sings the epistle. Palsgrave, 
however, has, ** pystellcr that tyngvtli the 
masse.’’ It occurs in Nominale MS. 

PISTER. To whisper. Ennoor. 

PISTOC. A swaggering fellow. Perhaps from 
pieuifoy explained by Florio, '* a roguing 
begger, a cantlcr, an upright man that livelh 
by cosenage.” Hence Shakespeare’s character 
of that name. 

PISTOLET. 51eant both a Spanish pistole, 
and a small pistol. 

One would move love by rythmet ; but witchcrafts 
charms. 

Bring not now Ihclr old fean, nor thdr old harma. 
Hams and •lings now are »ill]r battery, 

PUtoteU are the best artillery. Dottne’t Pomit, p. 18f. 

PISTURE. 

My fires have driven, thine have drawn it licneet 
And 1 am rob'd of pisture, heart, andiense. 

DweUs with me still mine irksome mt'mory. 

Which both to keep and lose grieves equally. 

Donno’t Pkjtmo, p. 195, 

PIT. (1) A spot, or mark. (2) To match. 

PITAILE. Foot-soldiers. (d.^N.) 

PITANCE. A mess of victuals. (d.-N.) Pi- 
taneery one who gave out provisiona. 

PITCH. (1) A skin of fur. 

(2) Weight or momentum, /’or. dial. It oc- 
curs in Holinsbed, Conq. Ireland, p. 60. 

(3) The height to which a hawk soars before 
stooping on its prey. 

(4) The quantity taken up at one time on a hay. 
fork. U’eet. Also, to load hay or straw. 

(5) To sit down. Tar. dial. 

(6) An iron crow-bar with a thick square point 
for making holes in the ground. Hence to 
pitch, to make holes in the ground fur hur- 
dles, Ac. 

(7) Pitch and pay, throw down your money 
at once, pay ready money. 

(8) To pave roughly. South. 

(9) Pitch m. to set to work ; to beat or thrash 
a person. 
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(10) The point of the shoulder. 

ThU l< when the thoulder point or ftiich of the 
•boulder ii diapUued, which griefe U called of the 
ItaJlintapallaW, and it ct»mmeth by reaaon of some 
freat fal forward ruah or atrainc. The aignea be 
these. That ahouldcr |Mint wil aikkc out further 
then hU fellow, and the horse will halt right dowiie. 

Topte/r# Four-Fwtte<i B'luti, I0U7' 

(11) To fall away, or decline, as to lose flesh in 
sickness. Somer$ft, A liquid is said to 
pitch when it stands, and a sediment takes 
place at the bottom of the vessel. 

PITCH-AND-HUSTLE. Chuck-farthing. The 
game of pUch-and-toM is very common, being 
merely the throwing up of halfpence, the re- 
sult depending on a guess of heads or tails. 

PlTCliATS. Broken glass, china, &c. 

PITCHED-AWAY. Emaciated. Devon, 

PITCHED-MARKET. One in wliich com is 
brought and sold by the sack, not by the 
sample. 

PITCHER. (1) A pollard willow. }Ve»t, 

(2) The man who lifts or pitches the reaped com 
or hay up on to the waggon. His work is of 
course called pUchetii 1^ implement a pitch- 
fork. Those who unload the waggons on to 
the stack, or goof, are called impitchert. 

(3) A fierce mastiff. Yorkth. 

PITCHING. Precipitation. It is used in its 
chemical sense. fVeit. 

PITCHING-AXE. A large axe used chiefly in 
felling timber. Salop. 

PITCHING-NET. A large triangular net at- 
tached to two poles, and used with a boat 
chiefly for the purpose of catching salmon. 

PITCHING-PENCE. Pence formerly paid in 
fairs and markets for every bag of corn. 
Brand, ii. 271. 

PITCHING-PRONG. A pitchfork. South. 

PITCHING-STONES. Round stones used in- 
stead of paving. I. qf Wight. 

PITCH-POLE. To make a thing pitch-pole is 
to make it fetch double what you gave for it. 
Oxon. 

PITCH-UP. To stop. /. of Wight. 

PIT-COUNTER. A game played by boys, who 
roll counters in a small hole. The exact de- 
scription 1 have not the means of giving. 

PIT-FALL. A peculiar kind of trap set in the 
ground for catching small birds.. 

PITH. (I ) A emmb of bread. Devon. 

(2) Force; strength; might. {d.-S.) Still in 
use, according to Moor, '* Pyththy, of great 
substance, ntbitancieux ; pyththy, stronge, 
puiaeant,*' Palsgrave. 

Thsycallod Percevelle the wl^ht. 

The kyiv; doubbed hym to knyghtei 
TboTe hecouthe llttUle In sl^hte. 

The chdde wa* of pith. Percem/, 1640. 

PITHER. To dig lightly; to throw earth up 
very gently. Kent. 

PITHEST. Pitiful. Devon. 

PIT-HOLE. A grave, far. dial 

PITISANQUINT. Pretty well. Somereet. 

PITMAN’S-PINK. The single pink. Airifc. 



riTOUS. Merciful; compasaionatc ; exoting 
com|»assion. Chaucer. 

PIT-SAW. A large saw used in piU for cutting 
a tree into planks. Par. diaL 

PIT-STEAD. A place where there has been a 
pit. Chenh. 

PITTER. (1) To grieve. (2) To squeak. Ea»t, 
The second meaning is an archaism. 

PITTER-PATTEIL To go pit-a-pat; to beat 
incessantly ; to palpitate. North. 

PITTHER. To fidget about. Weat. 

PITY. “ It were pity on my life,” it would in- 
deed he a pity. 

For if 1 should ss lion come* in strife 
Into this place, ’iwere pitp on mu hft. 

A Mida. ^ight'a Drtam^ v. 1 
And thuuld I not pay your cUUity 
To ih’ utmost of my i‘Oor abUtty, 

W ho art great Jore's ilslcr ind wife, 

U were e'en pity tt/mp /</-. 

Cvt1on'$ tForka, 1734, p. 7 

PITYFULL. Compassionate. Palagrave. 

PIX. (I) To glean orchards. West. 

(2) The box or shrine in which the consecrated 
wafers were kept. Hence is said to be derived 
the phrase please the pigt. 

(3) A name given to the custom of the gold- 
smiths of London makings trial of the public 
coin by weighing it before the privy counciL 
See a lung paper by Mr. Black In the Journal 
of the British Archsological Association, L 
1 28, and Blount’s Gloss. 

PIXLIQUID. A kind ©foil. 

PIXY. A fairy. The terra is not obsolete, and 
like /airy, is common in composition. PUy- 
puffy a broad species of fungus. Piig-ringa, 
the fairy circles. Pisg-aealSy the entangled 
knots in horses’ manes. Pixy-atooU the toad- 
stool. “ Pyxie-led, to be in a maze, to be be- 
wilderM, as if led out of the way by hobgoblin, 
or puck, or one of the fairies ; the cure is to 
turn one of your garments the inside outward, 
which gives a person time to recollect him- 
self : the way to prevent it, some say, is for a 
woman to turn her cap inside outward, that 
the pyxics may have no power over her, and 
for a man to do the same with some of hii 
clothes,” MS. Devon GI. 

Thee in Popiih piety, 

Whomak’it thytelf the triple crowni tuse drudge. 

Lluhfrp'a Dtrine GUmpirea, ItUO, p. 73. 

PIZE. (1) Fretful; peevish. West, 

(2) A kind of oath. ** What the pizcails them,” 
Whitcr's Specimen, 1794, p. 19. 

PI3T. Placed ; reared. 

He led hym forth upon that picyne. 

He waft war of a pynapullepijr; 

Scchan had he ncrer teyne, 

Oir clothes of gold burnyuhed briit. 

JUS. Cantnb. Ft. v. 48. f. 6D. 

PLACARD. (1) A man's stomacher, which was 
frequently adorned with jewels ; a kind of 
breast-plate. 

Some hod the hcime, the ▼iiore, the two bavtera 
and the two piackardet of the same curlouiiy graven 
and conningly coated. 

HmU, Henry JV. f. li. 
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(2) A printed sheet, folded so as to form a little 
quarto book. , 

PLACE. (1) A house, or residence. (2) A bar- 
ton. (3)Ajakes. f’ar.dUL 

(4) The pitch of a hawk or other bird of prey. 
See Macbeth, ii. 4. 

PLACEAN. Places, Leie, 

PLACEBO. To sing placebo, i. e. to endeavour 
to curry favour. 

PLACIDIOUS. Gentle; placid. 

There wu never any thing more itrange in the 
nature of then that which hapoed at Rhode* 
besieged by the Turke, for the dogge* did thi-re des- 
ceme betwixt Cbrietiant and Turkei ; for toward 
the Turkea they were moat eager, furious, and un- 
appeasable, but towards Christians, although un- 
koowne, most easie, peaceable, and placidioiu. 

TepselTa Four-Footed BeoiU, 1607, p. 1S8. 

PLACINACION. Satisfaction ; atonement. This 
word occurs in a curious macaronic poem, of 
which there are copies in MSS. Harl. 536 
and 941, and a fragment in MS. Harl. 218, 
f. 32. (Ldf. Mtd.) 

PLACING. Going out to service. North. 

PLACE. (1) A piece of money. C\tmb. 

(2) A portion or piece of anything, a piece of 
ground, a portion of labour, Ac. BVsf. 

PLACKET. A woman's pocket. Still used in 
this sense, according to Forby, ii. 255. It was 
metaphorically applied to the female puden- 
dum ; and the penis was termed the placket- 
racket, This word has been so much mis- 
understood that I am compelled to be some- 
what plain in defining it. Grose has placket- 
hoUt a pocket-hole. Nares, Dyce, and other 
writers, tell us a placket generally signifies a 
petticoat, hut their quotations do not bear 
out this opinion. According to Moor, the 
term is in some places applied to a shiit. 
Deltro playing at a game of racket, 

Far put hi* band Into Florinda** ptaekei t 
Keep hold, taidahee, ooranyfurthergo, 

Said he, just to, the placket well will do. 

Select Collectien of Epigrerntf 1665. 

PLAD. Played. Somertet, 

PLADDB. Pleaded. 

And tong for hit foreothe he pladde, 

Chron. FUorfufi. p. 106. 

PLAGES. The diruions of the globe. 

PLAGGIS. Cowslips. Arch. XHt. 411. 

PLAGUY. Very. Var. dial. 

PLAIFAIER. ApUyfeUow. 

In so much, that for imprlfonmente of one of his 
wanton mates and unthrlfUe ptatftilert he strake the 
chiefe Juitlce with his flate on the face. 

Hatfe Union, Henry F. f. 1. 

He left the eonaeyle of thetae olde wyae menya, 
and dede after the cooacl of chyidrin that weryn hla 
p/ey/kryn. 

tVimbelton** 5emMWi, 1388, MS, Hatton, 67, P> 11. 

PLAIN. (1) Middling. Dortet, ** How’s your 
wife to day.” “ Oh, very plain, thankee, sir.” 

(2) To complain. North. 

(3) An open space surrounded by houses nearly 
answering to the Italian Piazza. In the city 
of Norwich there are several : as St. Mary’s 
Plain, the Theatre Plain, Ac. 

\4) A field. Paltgrane. 



(5) Simple ; clear. Also, clearly. 

Lorde, the unkyndoea waa abewid to kynge Bdwwd 
that day, 

At hli loodyng In Holdymea he had gr«tt payne ; 
Hia lubjecteaand people wolde nothym obey, 
Otrhym and hla people thay had grett dladayn ; 
There achewed hym unkyndnea and anawerld hym 
plapne, 

Aa for kynge he thulde not tonde there for wele ne 
woo; 

Vett londld that gentill prynce, the will of Ood was 
•OO ! MS. Bibl, Reg, 17 D. XT. 

(G) Play ; sport. Weber, 

(7) A kind of flannel. 

PLAIN-DEALING. A game at cards. 

PLAIN-SONG. Simple melody. 

Our life la a plain-song with cunning pen*d, 
Whoae bighcat pitch In loweit base doth end. 

73^ Return /l-om Pamauue, p. 977* 

PLAINT. A complaint. 

How mlacrablc'a he who In hia mind 
A mutiny against hiraaelf must find 1 
Justly this Spirit doth our plaints provoke. 

So insupportable tl\st make* our yoak t 
That preaseth our assent above the akle. 

Though we are made of earth, and cannot flie. 

JfS. Poems, xvil. Cent. 
From the icale of old Harry lock'd up with a whore, 
From waking with plaints at the Parliament dore, 
From the death of a King without why or wherefore. 

Fletcher*s Poems, p. 134. 

PLAISE-MOirrHED. Small mouthed, like a 
plaice ; and hence metaphorically used for 
primness or affectation. 

PLAIT. A kind of small ship. Blount calls it 
** a hoy or water vesseL” 

PL.ANCH. To plash hedges. Staff, 

PLANCHED. Boarded. Doreei. It is also 
an archaism. Planchen, boards. Devon, 
“Planchermadeof hordes, ’’Palsgrave. 
Forby has plancher, a boarded floor; and 
Palmer gives planchee, the planks of a flooring. 

The goodwife, that brfore hwl provided for after- 
clapt, had found out a prlvie place between two 
■eeltflgsofap/a«ji<Aer,ai)d thereahe tbraat Lkmcllo, 
and her husband came aweilog. W hat news, quoth 
shee, drlvet you homeagalneso aoone, huabandl 
Marrye, tweet wife, quoth he, a fearfUll dreame that 
1 had this night, whkh came to my remembrance. 

Tlarlten*s Netoee out of Purgatorie, p. 106. 

PLANCHER. A plate. Norf. 

PLANE. The shaft of a crossbow. 

PLANET. Climate. North, 

PLANETS. Rain falls in planett, when it falls 
partially and with violence. North, Forby 
has the phrase by planett, capriciously, irregu- 
larly, changeably. 

PLANET-STRUCK. Paralytic. Line, This 
phrase appears to have b^n formerly in use 
for any sadden and violent attack not known 
by a familiar appellation. **A blasting or 
planctstrecking,” Florio, p. 44. According 
to Markham, horses are said to be planet- 
struck when there is a deprivation of feeling 
or motion, not stirring any of the members, 
but that ^ey remain in the same form as 
when the beast was first struck. It comes to 
a horse sometimes by choler and phlegm 
superabundantly mixed together ; sometimes 
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from melancholy blood, being a cold and dry 
humour, which annoys the hinder part of the 
brain; sometimes of extraordinary heat or 
cold, or raw digestion striking into the veins 
suddenly; or lastly, from extreme hunger, 
occasioned by long fasting. 

PLANISH. To cover anything, as a table, room, 
ice. with all sorts of articles untidily placed ; 
as, when children have been playing together 
and a room is heaped up with their playthings. 
(Qu. from Plenish for Replenish ?) Line, 
PLANT. (1) An aim. Middx. 

(2) A club, or cudgel. Var. diaL 

(3) The foot. See Jonson, vu. 194. To water 
one’s plants, to shed tears. ' 

PLANTING, A plantation. East. 

PLASAD. In a fine condition. Exmoor. 
PLASE. A palace. Spenser. 

Ho yi more worthy wUhyn my ptate ? 

Myitrytt the never, roan, for thy mysdede. 

Piecet ofAneitnt Pi>etry, p. 43* 
PLASH. (1 ) To lower and narrow a broad-spread 
hedge by partially cutting Off the branches, 
and entwining them with those left upright. 
A rod cut half through, and bent down, is 
termed a plash. 

(2) A pool of water ; a large puddle, ** Lacuna, 
a playebe of water,” Nominale MS* 

Betwyxa pUucht and a flode appone a flatelawnde. 

iiont Arthur 0 , MS. Uneoin, f. 83. 
Roarei, rages, foames, againit a roountalne daahet, 
And In recoUe makes meadowei standing phuKe*. 

Broume'i BrUnnnia’t PattoraU, p. 63. 

If thu drynke the halfe, thu ihalt fynde It no scoff: 

Of tcrryble deathc thu wylt stacker In the plathe*. 

Kpnge Johan, p. 73* 
At length, comming to a broad of water and 

mud, which could not be avoyd^, I fetcht a rise, 
yet fell in over the anckles at the further end. 

Kemjfa Nine Dales Wendtr, 1600. 
PLASHY, ** Flashy waies, wet underfoot ; to 
plash in the dirt, all plash’d, made wet and 
dirty ; to plash a traveller, to dash or strike 
up the dirt upon him,” MS. Lansd. 1033. 
** A wet or a plashie ground,” Nomenclator, 
1585, p, 382. 

PLAT. (1) Plaited straw, of which bonnets arc 
rasde. Line. 

2) The mould-board of a plough. Noff. 

3) “ I platte with clave, iardilU,** P^sgrave. 
** He plattelh his butter upon bis breed w*. his 
thomlie as it were a lytell claye,” ibid. 

(4) Place ; situation. North, 

?5) A small bridge. Chesh, 

f 6) A round of cow-dung. North. 

(7) The flat of a swonl. (vf.-M) 

(6) Anything flat or horizontal, as a piece of, 
timber so laid in building, &c. | 

(9) .A map, or plan, 

PLAT-BLIND. Entirely blind. 

PLATE. (1) Illegal silver money, bnt often ap- 
plied to money generally. 

J2) To clinch ; to rivet North, 

■^3) A flat piece of metal, a term used in ancient 
armoury ; an iron glove. “ Plate of a fyyr 
berth” is mentioned in the Pr. Pair, and 
explained by Ducange, in v. Retrofocitium, 
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” Bind qnod tegit ignem in node, vel quod 
retro ponitur.*’ • 

PLAT-FOOTED. Splay-footed. Dewm, 
PLAT-FORM. A ground-plan, or design; the 
list of divisions in a play, Ac. 

FLATLY. Plainly; perfectly. 

For she here crafiepAirV and herekouayng 
Spente upon him only In wirkyog. 

MS, Digbp 930. 

And reeoun also ptatlp can y none. 

How a mayde with chllde schulde gone. 

And floure forth In hire virginity. 

ladgatt, MS.Soe, Antiq, 134. f. 5. 
Whereof p6srl> I am nothynge in doute. 

LpAgate, MS. Ashm. 3B. f. M 
FLATNESS. Flatness. Palsgrave. 
PLATNORE. A species of clay. South. 
PLATTE, To throw down flat. (yf,-iV.) 
PLATTER-FACE. A very broad face. 
PLATTINDB. Journeying forth. 

Of hero ne wolde nevere on dwellc. 

That he ne come sooe plattindt, 

Hwo hors ne havede, com gangaode. 

Havelak, 9989. 

PLATTY. Uneven, having bare spots, as corn- 
fields sometimes have. Sussex. 

PLAUSIVE. Plausible. 

The Earl again Is chosen, his title Is sent him, 
and he, In requital, sends many flattering and ptautive 
letters, and, that they might be the more acceptable, 
being sent unto scholars, wrote to them in Latin. 
It is Intolerable the flattery that he used. 

US. Bart. 4888. 

FLAW. To parboiL East. “ And pUnce is 
togedyr wel and fyne,” Arch. xxx. 352, 
Playing^hoi, boiling hot. ** Bollynge owere 
as pottys plawyn,” Pr. Parv. p. 43. 

PLAY. (1) Sport; pleasure. 

(2) A country wake. Somerset. 

PLAY-DAY. A holiday. Nor. dial 
PLAY-FERE. A playfellow. Palsyrate. 

He sayd. How | base thou here 
Pondene now thl play/tre } 

3e schallc haby It fulle dere 

Er that I hethene go I PrrceeoJ, I90t. 
PLAY-IN. To begin at once. South. 
PLAY-LOME. A weapon. (^.-S.) 

Oorcche me my plaplome. 

And I salle go tohym lionet 
Hym were better hafe bene at Rome, 

So ever mote I thryfc I 

Percenat, 90IX 

PLAYNESS. The plain fact. 

PLAY-PEEP. To offer the least opposition. 
PL.\Y-SHARP. Be quick, /or. dial. 
PLAYTOUR. A pleader. 

Thyr was a man that hyghte Vaicntyne, 

Plaptour he was and ryche man fyne. 

MS. Hart. 1701, f. 6«. 

PLAY-UP. To commence playing upon a 
musical instrument. Var. dial. 

PLAZEN. Places. Somerset, 

PLEACH. To intertwine. This terra is still 
current in the word plash, q. v. 

PLEAN. A tell-tale, or gossip. North. 
PLEASANT. Merr>*. Par. dial. ** Pleasante, 
propre, galliarde,** Palsgrave. 

PLEASAUNCE. Pleasure ; deUght. {d.-N.) 
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PLEASAXJNTBS. A kind of Uwn or gtuze. It 
is mentioned in MS. Cftntab. Ff. i. 6, f. 141. 

Over their garmentes were vochettes of plea* 
taunUs, rouleil with crymotyne velvety and let with 
letter! of gold like carettci» their heades ruuled in 
p/fW4awnr«« and tyi»pert tyke the Eglpclana. 

HaU Henry r/r/.f.7> 
On every tide of her itoode m countesse holding 
a clothe of pleoioune* when the Ilat to drlnke. 

Hurdffngt Suppi. f. 78. 

PI.EASE. To satisfy. North. 

PLEASURE. To please. Still in use. 
PLEASURE-LADY. A whore. See the Bride, 
hy Thomas Nabbes, 4to. 1640, si^. B. 
PLEASURES. Ornaments for dress. 

PLEBE. The populace. 

Whkh, tome out aa well by the wiaedomeof the 
poet, aa aupported by the worth of the actors, 
wrought auch Itnpreaiion in the hearts of the plebe, 
that In ihort space they escelled In civility and go. 
vernment. H«yieoo<f« Mpotogp fitr Jctvrs, 1618. 

PLECK. (1) Aplacc. North. 

(2) A plat of ground ; a small inclosure ; a field. 
ff'ane, 

PLECKS. A term in haymaking, applied to the 
square beds of dried grass. Cheth. 

PLECTRE. A quill. (Laf.) 

PLEDGE. To become a surety for another ; to 
redeem one. Paltyravt. 

PLEDGET. A smaU plug; a piece of lint, by 
which the nostrils are plugged when excessive 
bleeding takes place. Line. 

PLEE. Pleading ; discord ? 

Plentd makath pride. 

Pride makclb pfee. 

MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. SO. 

PLEEK. A parcel, or small packet. 

PLEENPIE. Atsdebearer. North. 
PLEIGHTTE. Plucked. Weber. 

PLEIGNBN. To complain. Gower. 

Luke it be done and delte to my derc pople, 

That none pUpne of theire parte o peyne of jour lyfea. 

Mtfrtf ^rthure, MS. lAncoin, f. 66. 

PLEIR. A player. Nominale MS. 

PLEK. A place, or plot. (yf.-5.) 

Thenne loke where a smothe plek of grene Is, and 
theder here si thU upon the skyn with as muche 
blood as may be saved, and there lay It, and sprede 
the skyn tberupan the beer syde upward. 

MS. Bodl 346. 

PLENE. To fill. {A..N.) I 

Thai grone and p<e«ie thalre stomaka. 

For thaim bus nede tile fare. 

MS. Cantmb. Ff. v. 48. f. 84. 
PLENER. Completely; fully. (^.-A'.) 

He lokede yn hyt alner. 

That fond hym ipendyng alle pUner, 

Whan that he hsdde nede, 

And thernasnoon, for soth to say. 

And Oyfre was y-ryde away 
Up Blaunchard hys stede. 

hlustntivn* of Fairp Mpthologp, p. 86. 

PLENERLICHE. Fully. (J.-N.) 

Not only upon ten nc twelve. 

But ptenerlieht upon ut alle. 

Goteer, MS.Sor.Antiq. 134, f. 34. 
PLENNY. To complain fretfully. JSief. 
PLENTETHB. Plenty. 



Thonour In Marche sygnyfyea that seme jer» 
grett wyndes. pl4nte(h4 off comes, and gretie 
stryff amsDges the pcple. 

MS. Lincoln A. i. 17. f. 60 
PLENTEVOUSNESS. Plentifolneai. 

Now, God. that art ful of al pimtceeusnessv. 

Of al vertuys, grace, and charyid. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. I. 6, f. 137. 
PLENY-TIDES. Full tides. Greene. 

PLES. Palace. Thornton Rom. p. 194. 
PLESERY. A flower garden. Line. 
PLESINGES. Pleasures. Chaucer. 

PLKTE. To plead. (A.-N.) 

Thou schalt be an apersey, my sooe. In mylys Ij. or 
thre, 

Y wolde thou had some fayre tycns to amende wy th 
thy degree ; 

1 wolde thou were a man of lawe, to boldc togedur 
my londe, 

Thou schsit be pl€tpd with, when y am gon, fulle 
wale y undurstonde. MS, Cantab. Ft. 11. 38, f. 61. 
Who shall than plate tot the erly or late. 

For all thy synnys thou stoodlst dissolata. 

JTB. Laud. 416, f.4l. 

PLETHAN. To braid ; to plait. Comw. 
PLETTE. Tortrike. (A.-S.) 

He bounden him so fele sore, 

That he gan erlen Codes ore, 

That he sh<^e of his hendeplrHe. 

Haaehk, 9444. 

PLEVINE. Warranty ; assurance. (A.-N.) 

PLEW. A plough. North. 

PLEX. A shield. {Ut.Mtd.) 

PLEYT. Plsyeth. {A.-N.) 

Fortunes whele so felly wyth me plept. 

Of my desire that 1 may se rygbte noghteu 

MS. Cantab. Ft. i. 6, f. IS. 
PLEVTES. The threads or plats of a cord. 

This corde is coatome, that Is of thre piepttto that 
is of ydul (hout, unoneste specheand wyckyd dede. 

Sermon. IW, MS. Hatton 67, p. 83. 
PLIERS. A kind of tongs used by smoken for 
taking op a lighted wo^ coal. Glouc. 

FLIP. A plough. Yorkeh. 

PLIGHTE. (1) To engage; to promise. (yf.-5.) 
Hie staffb wis a yong oake, 

He would glvea great stroke. 

« Bevls wondrod, I youptight. 

And asked him what he bight t 
My name, sayd he, Is Ascapart, 

Sir Grassy tent me hetherward. 

Bavee of Hampton^ n. d. 
The shype ax seyd unto the wryght. 

Mete and drynke 1 schail the plgght. 
tqcne hose and dene schone, 

Gcte them wer as ever thou kane. 

MS.jMhmetee\,t.FS. 

(2) A measure or piece of lawn. See Blount, in 
V. Plite. Spenser uses it for a fold or pleat. 

(3) To twist, or braid. Greene, ii. 227. 

The aunclcDt hortte.men of the Romalnes had no 
brest-plates, (aa Polibius afflrmeth,! and therefore 
they were naked in their fore parts, providing for the 
daunger that was behind them, and defending their 
breaais by their owne celerity t their shlcldes were 
mr.de of «*c-sklnncs pUghtfd and paated togUher, 
being a little round in compassc like the fashion of 
a man's belly. 

TupeelVe Faur-Ftr-ted Beaete, 607, P> 318. 
(I ) Pulled i pluikcil. (./.-S.) 
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(6) In pls^t, {. e. on * promise to fight tgain in 
the morning. 

Thus they juftyil tylle hyt wu nyghtf 
Then they departyd In 
They had nedc to re«te ; 

Sone on the mome when hyt wa« day, 

The Knyghtee^ied then fulle gay, 

And proved them full# preste. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 11. 3R, t. 7d. 

PLIM. (1) PUable. Hertf. 

(2) To fill ; to swelL Far. diaU As an 
stout and £at. 

(3) Perpendicular. Want. A plummet is some- 
times called A plim. Phm occuis in Towne- 
ley Mysteries, p. 33. 

(4) To pounce down oa prey. 

PLISH. To excoriate. North. 

PLITH. Harm. (^.-5.) 

He [hath] mi lond with mlkel onrlth, 

With michcl wrong, with mlkel plith. 

For 1 ne mUdede him nevere nouth, 

And havede me to lorwebrouth. Havtlok, 1370. 
The kynge upon this wrongful piit. 

Gowtr, MS. Soc, Anti^. 134, t. 80. 

PLI 5 T. Same as Plighte (1). I ptiUf 1 promise 
you, a kind of expletive. 

Then he tolde hym alie the caae 
OtTpasailodioo what it was. 

And bcrafrynde, I ply\l. MS.Cantab.Tt. v.48, f.M. 

FLOAT. To pull feathers ; to tear off the gir- 
menta. Norfhumd. 

PLOCK. (1) A smaU field. 

(2) A block for chopping wood on. We»t. 

PLODGE. To walk in mud or water ; to plunge. 
Norihwmh. 

PLOG. To clog, or hinder. Stttsex. 

PLOGHS. Sport ; pleasure. 

He askede tbam mete for charytd. 

And thay bade hym svynke, and sva do we, 

Hafe we none other piagha. Jnumbrat, 397* 

PLOKE. To pluck, or pull. 

Whan ichave thin hed of-lake. 

Be the herd y schel him tchake. 

That him ichel smerte soret 

So y schel him therbi picket 

That al is teth achel roke. 

That sitteth in isheved. Romance o/Reiii6n(ii,p.474. 

PLOLL-CAT. A whore. 

PLOMAILE. Plumage ; feathers. (.•f.-JV.) 

PLOME. A plummet. PaUgravt. 

FLOOD. Ploughedt Northumb, 

PLOOKY. Pimpled. Ntth. 

PLOSHETT. A swampy meadow. Deptm. 

PLOT. A patch. (/f.-M) 

PLOTE. To scald a pig. North. 

PLOUGHS. Pimples. Kcnnett, MS. 

PLOUGH. (1) Used for oxen kept to draw the 
plough, not for horses. (2) A wheel carriage 
drawn by oxen and horses. 

PLOUGH-HALE. Tlie handle of a plough. 

PLOUGHING. The depth of a furrow. 

PLOUGH-IRON. A ploughshare, t’ar.diai. 

PLOUOHJAGS. Labourers begging on the 
first Monday after Twelfth-day, generally 
called Plough Monday. Line. 

PL0UGH40GGER. A ploughman. Norf. 

On a Sunday, Tsrlton rode to Ilford, where hii 
father kepti and, dining with them at hU sisters. 



there came in divers of the eountrey to see him, 
amongst whom was une pUine eountrey p:ougf». 
Jogger, who said bee was of Tarlton's kin, and so 
called him eoufiln. 7br//on's Jestt. 1611. 

PLOUGH-LAND. As much land as one plough 
will till in a year. Pr. Parr. 

PLOUGM-MONDAY. « The Monday next aflcr 
Twelfth-day, on which day, in the North of 
England, the plowmen themselves draw a 
plough from door to door, and beg plow. money 
to drink, which, having obtain^, they plow 
two furrows across in the base court, or other 
place near the houses. In other parts of 
England, if any of the plowmen, after their 
days work on that day, come to the kitchin- 
hatch with his goad or whip, and cry Cock in 
the pot before the maids say Cock on the 
dunghill, then they gain a cock for Shrovc- 
Tuesday,” Blount’s Glossographia, ed. 1681, 
p. 501. Tusser thus alludes to this singular 
custom, — 4 

Plough Munday, next after that Twelf-tlde Is past, 
Bida out with the plough, the wont husband 
Is last ; 

Ifplowman get hatchet, or whiptotheskrccoe. 
Maids loseth their cocke, If no water be seen. 

PLOUGH-PADDLE. A small plate or paddle 
used for cleansing the plough. Var. dial. 

PLOUGH-SOCK. A ploughshare. Norlh. 

PLOUGH-START. A plough handle. Palegrare. 

PLOU GH-STOTS. The procession of the plough- 
stots still continues in Yorkshire on the se- 
cond Monday in the year, when a plough is 
drawn along without the share, preceded by a 
number of rustics decorated with ribands, and 
blowring a cow’s horn. 

FLOUNCE. To flounce aiwut ; to plunge in 
with a loud noise, f'ar. dial. 

PLOUT. (1) A plant. Somereef. 

(2) A long walking-stick carried by foot-banters. 
North. 

PLOUTER. To wade through anything ; to be 
busied in dirty work. North. Grose has 
plowding, wading, p. 120. 

PLOVER. A whore. An old cant term. 

PLOW. A ploughed field. Suffolk. 

PLOWDEN. “The case is altered, quoth 
Plowden,” a very favourite old proverbial 
phrase. Plowden was an eminent lawyer in 
Queen Mary’s time, who being asked >vhat 
legal remedy there was against some liogs 
that trespassed on the complainant’s ground, 
he answered, he might have very good remedy; 
but the other telling him they were his hogs, 
“Nay, then, the case is altered,” quoili 
Plowden. 

There P/upden in hit laced ruff lurch'd on edg 
Pcepi like an adder through aquicktrt hedg, 

And bring! hit tule demur to atop thccourtc 
Of her proceedings with her yoak of hor»e ; 

Then falft to handling of the case, and to 
Shows her the poalureof her over-throw. 

But yet for all hU law and double feet 
.Shcc'Ie bring him to joyn Uaue on hit knees, 

.Xml make him pay for expedition too ; 

Thus the gray fox acii hit green tint anew. 

FUtchePe PiMme, p. 19 ^. 
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PLOWEFBRE. Comptnion in play. 

PLOWKKY. Covered with pimple*. 

Forhyme that la imetyne with hit aweooe blode, 
and tprvdU over alle hit Iymm«s, and waxes plowkki/^ 
and brekes owte. MS. lAncoln Med. f. 894, 

PLOW-LODE. “ Caracutay plow lode/’ No- 
minale MS. It seems to be the same u 
PUiugh-Uindy q. v. 

PLOWMELL. A small wooden hammer occa- 
sionally fixed to the plough, still used in the 
North ; in the Midland counties in its stead is 
used a plough-hatchet. 

PLOWRING. Weeping. Prompt. Part. 

PLOWSHO. A ploughshare. Aenae/L 

PLOY. A merry-meeting. North. 

PLOYE. A plough. Nominale MS. 

PLUCK. (1) Courage. Var. dial. “To pluck 
up one’s heart “ to be bold, to rejoice. Against 
the pluck, i. e. against the inclination. 

(2) To pluck a crow or goose with any one, i. e. 
to quarrel with him. 

(3) To pluck a rose, i. e. to go to the Jakes, said 
of women. Middleton, iv. 222. 

(4) A dry pluck, L c. a severe stroke. 

This ume ii kind cuckolds luck ! 

These felloweshave given me a drieplwcAr, 

Now 1 have never a crose to blesse me. 

Motiaget^f fVUt and WUdamf, 1S79. 

(5) 

Our kyngeand Robyn rode togyder, 

Forsoth as I you say, 

And they shote plueke buSkt, 

As they went by the way. ItoMn Ksod, i. 75> 

(6) Same as (1)? 

- — I had the luck 

To tee, and drink a little pluck. 

Bromic Somgc, KKl, p. Iff?- 

(7) A ttudent who fail( in an univeraity exa- 
mination is said to be pbtekaL 

PLUCKING. The worsted plucked from the 
machine while the wheel is turning. Hortk. 

PLU ERE. Weeping. {A.-N.) 

PLUF. A tube of tin through which boys blow 
peas. Line. Also called a pluffer. 

PLUFE. A plough. Yorkth. 

PLUFFY. Spongy ; porous. Devon. It is some- 
times explained, soft, plump. 

PLUG. A dwardsh fellow. Ea»t. 

PLU.M. (1) Light : soft. Wt»i. 

2) Sensible ; honest. North. 

3) Very ; exceedingly. Kent. 

(4) Straight; upright; perpendicular. Plum 
dottme, Cotgrave in t. Eecarpi. 

(5) Phtn% round, quite round. “ Make their 
attire to sit plum round," Harrison, p. 172. 
Plum fat, Florio, p. 33. 

PLUMAKIN. The magnum-bonum plum. 

PLUME. To pick or pluck the feathera off a 
hawk or other bird. 

PLUMED-SWAN. A white colour. One of the 
terms of ancient alchemy. 

PLUMMY. Soft ; wet ; mouldy. Devon. 

PLUMP. (1) Dry ; hard. Kent. 

(2) .A clump of trees. North, 

(3) A crowd of people; a mass of anything. It 
la sometimes a verb, to collect together. 



“ Assemble theymielfea in plumpes,” More’s 
Siipplycacyon of Soulys, sig. F. u. 

Rydn into rowtehU dede to revongc, 

PrcMde into the plumpe and with a prynce metea. 

Mortc Mrthure, MS. lAncotn, f. 7®, 
Whenkyngc Richard perceved that the people by 
plumpes ffed from hym to Duke Henry. 

Hall’t (7aton, 1M8. 

(4) A pump ; a draw-well. Comir. 

(.5) A hard blow. i'ar. dial 

(6) Directly ; exactly. Var. dial. Forby has 
plumpenflieulary perpendicular. 

PLUM-PORRIDGE. Porridge with plums in 
it, a favourite dish at Christmas in some parts 
of the country. It is mentioned as part of 
Christmas fare in the Humourist, ed. 1724, 
p. 22, and by Addison. 

PLUMP-PATE. A thick-headed fellow. 

PLUMPY. To chum. Comw. 

PLUMTEN. Plunged. Weber. 

PLUM-TREE. The female pudendum. Have 
at the plum /ree seems to have l>cen either the 
burden of a song or a proverbial phrase. It 
occurs in Middleton, although Mr. Dyce does 
not seem to be acquainted with the meaning 
of the term itself, which may be gathered 
from Cotgrave, in v. Hoche-prunier, and the 
Mariage of Witt and Wisdome, p. 16. 

PLUNGE. (1) A deep pooL Somerset. 

(2) A strait or difficulty. Greene. 

PLUNGY. Wet; rainy. 

PLUNKET. A coarse woollen cloth. 

PLUNKY. Short ; thick ; heavy. East. 

PLUNT. A walking-stick, generally one which 
has a large knob. Glouc. 

PLURISY. Superabundance. Shak. 

PLUSHES, The thin hoops which hold a besom 
together, lyeef. 

PLY. To bend; to consent, or comply. Still 
in use in Dorset, Bames's GI. 

PLYER, A very common bawd. 

PLYMOUTH-CLOAK. A cane, or stick. So 
called, says Ray, “ because wc use a staff tn 
cuerpoy but not when we wear a cloak.” 

PO. A peacock. {A.-S.) 

A |inieAt proud use a po, 

Seththo vreddeth ua bo. 

n'llfht’c Politital Songa, p. 109. 

POACHED. Land is said to be when it 

is troddenVith holes by heivi cattle. Var.dia% 

POACHING. Swampy. Devon. 

POAD-MILK. The first milk given by cows 
after calving. Nttssejr. 

POAKE-BLJND. Dim-sighted. The word 
occurs in Hollyband’s Dictiouarie, 1593. 

PO.\T. To kick. Devon. 

FOBS. Porridge. Craven. 

POCHE. A pocket. (^.-iV.) 

Unto another ahe dydeas moehe; 

For they love not>e but for theyr poehc. 

The Complaynte of them that ben ta late Matycd, 

POCHEE. A dlth in ancient cookery consisting 
principally of poached eggs. Pegpe. 

POCHERS. Potters? 

POCHIN. A hedgehog. Somereet. 

POCllIT. A pollard tree. Line. 
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POCK. To push. Somentl. 

POCK-ARR. A pock m«rk. North. 
POCKET. (1) A lump of bread. 

(2) A measure of hops- Kent, Half a sack of 
wool is called a pocket- 
POCKET-CLOCK. A watch. 

Though af •mall poeket-i:tock$, whose e^erj wheel 
Doth each mU-motloo and distemper feel. 

Whose hands gets shaking palsies, and whose string 
His sinews slackens, and whose soul, the spring, 
Expires, or languishes; whose pulse, the flee, 
Either beau not, or beaU uneeenly. 

Sonae's Poems, p, 847* 



POCK-FREDDEN. Marked with the sm,lll»x. 
POD. (1) A foot. North. Generally a child', 
foot, and hence the Tcrb pod, to toddle. 

(2) To put down awkwardly. North. 

(3) A large protuberant belly. Hence applied 
to the body of a cart. South. 

(4) A young jack, nearly full grown. 
PODAGER. Gout in the feet. Berner, men- 
tion. tlii. diseaw in hawk, as the podagre. 

PODART. A young sheep. Line. 

PODDEL. A puddle. PaUgrate. 

The porter and hyt men In heat* 

Kynge Roberd In a p'MttUi caate | 

Uniemely -aa hya body than. 

That he waa lyke non odur man. 

UK. Cunlab. Ff. II. M. f- *«1. 



PODDER. (1) Beans, peas, tares, or vetches, 
or such ware as have pods. Kent. Also, a 
gmtherer or seller of peas, one who takes them 
to market for sale. 

(2) “ A weed called podder, winding about 
hempe or other like,** HoUyband s Dictionarie, 
4to. lyond. 1593. 

PODDER-GRATTEN. Fodder stubble. The 
folloMiing sentence was used by the ga^cner 
of a gentleman living in Kent, describing a 
feat of his own- ** I took up a libbet that 
lay by the sole, and hove it at a haggister 
that sat in the podder-gratten” 

PODUISH. Porridge. Craven, 

PODDY. Round and stout in the belly. 

PODE. A tadpole. “ Irannys, or podys, or 
vermyn. ” Arch. XIX. 353. Mr. Dyce, Skelton, 
ii. 104, conjectures it to mean a toad; but 
Grose has pohead in the sense we have given. 

PODECHE. Pottage. Norainale MS. Podith 
occurs in the West, and Cumb. Dial. p. 379. 



PODGE. (1) Porridge. StUl in use. 

A ! alrra, ray msatera, how asbt thou, Hodge? 
What, art thou hungrle ? wilt thou cat my podge ? 

Mariageofimt amt Witdeme, 1579. 



(2) To Stir and mix together. Eatt. 

(3) A pit, or hole ; a cesspool. Kent. 
PODGER. A platter, or dish. We,t. 
PODINO. A pudding. Pabgrme. 
POD-WARE. Pulse growing in pods or cods. 

Kent. See Podder. 

POE. A turkey. North. 

POFF. To run very fast. line. 

POO. A push, or blow. Somereet. 

POGH. (1) A poke; a sack. "When me pro- 
fereth the pigge, opon thepopAe,” MS. Douce 
52, XT. Cent. 

(2) An interjection of contempt. See Stani- 



hnrst’s Description of Ireland, p. 13. StUl 
in very common use. 

POGRIM. A religious fanatic. Eatt. 

POGY. Intoxicated. Var. dial 

POHEADS. Musical notea. So called perhaps 
from their resemblance to tadpoles. North. 

POHEN. A p^en. SkeUun. 

POICH. A hive to take bees in after they have 
awarmed. Yorith. 

POIGNIET. Avrristband. (FV.) "Poygniet 
for ones sleeves, poignet," Palsgrave. 

POILE. Apulia. Lydgate. 

POINADO. A dagger, or poniard. See Hey- 
wood'sRoyaU King, 4to. 1637, sig. I. 

POINAUNT. Sharp ; cutting. i^A.-N.) 

POINE. (1). 

I allebU pivelyooei that to hymiclf* pendei, 
DyghUet hU dowbleltei for duket and erict. 

MorU AHhnre, MS, Uneolm, f.81. 

(2) A little fellow, or dwarf. 

Mtcha! wondor had Leodegas, 

That swiche a Utel po<n« of man 
So Me in to liul thrawe 
So manliche had y-tlawe. 

Arthour and Merlin, p- 910. - 

POINT. (1) To show, or explain ; to point out ; 
to declare ; to write. 

;2) The principal business. {A.-N.) 

(3) A tagged Uce, used in ancient dress. To 
true, a point, to tie the laces which held the 
breeches, and hence to untrutt a point, to 
untie them, a delicate mode of expressing 
aleutn exonerare. 

(4) To 611 up the open interstices of a waU with 
mortar, /'or. dial. 

(5) To point the earth, to put down one’s foot 
to the ground. North. 

(6) To appoint, or equip. 

(7) In good point, in good condition. This 
phrase occurs in HoUnshed’s Engl. i. 162. 

(8) A deed, or martial exploit. 

yr tliow durst, par ma fay, 

Kpopnt of armyi undyrtake, 

Thow broke her wille fore ay. 

Tomnl of Portugal, p. 36. 

(9) To paint, or portray. 

POINT-DEVICE. With the greatest exactness ; 

excessively exrurt. Chaucer, Cant. T. 3689. 
The wenche she was full proper and nyce, 
Amonge all other she bare great price. 

For schc coude trlcke It point device. 

But fewe like her In that countree. 

TAs Miller o/AUnglon, ll. d. 

POINTED. (1) A style, or pcncU, for writing. 
(A.-N.) •• Stitut, a poyntyle," Nominale MS. 

Nomina rerum pertineneium eterico. " Poyn- 
tell or caracte, etplingue defer^* Palsgrave. 

And be assayed with thilk doctrine which the 
•ecretxrlei of God halh tvl In itnintell* 

VhUfKiet tTorks, p. 370 . 
Thenne loked aftlr Sir Zakary 
Tablaa and peyntd tyte. 

Cursor Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin, Cantab, f. Oa 

(2) Chequer work in paving floors. 

POINTEN. To prick with a pointed instrument 
or with anything pointed^ {A.-N.) 

POINTING-STOCK. A laughing -stc^k; a 
person so silly as to be polnt^ at in ridicule. 
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POINTLET. A small promontory. 

POINTMENT. An appointment. 

The Sainio* beeet the poyntmmt to hold, 

And to God they he the budyt bold. 

Rowland, MS. Lantd. 388, f. 388. 

POINTOURE. A painter, or artist. 

POINTS. The dirisions in the side of a quad* 
rant. MS. Sloane 213. 

POISE. Weight. 

We been informed how ye have laboured, con- 
trary to natural klndneae and duty of l^lance, diver* 
inaitera of great po/ae / and alto how proclamation* 
have been made In your name and our coutin’a of 
Warwick, to a**embie our liege people, no mention 
made of u*. MS. Harl. 643. 

A* for his corporature, I auppoae verily that if 
we had him hero in thi* world to be weighed in the 
balUlfte, the poyt* of hU body would shew itaelf 
more ponderous than five and twenty, peradventure 
thirty of our*. The Man in thtMoant, 1667, p« 74. 

POIT, (1) To push, or kick. North, 

(2) A poker for a fire. Yorkth, 

(3) Impertinent ; very forward. East, 

POKE. (1) A bag, or sack. North, 

(2> A cesspool. Kmt. 

(3) To thrust the head forwiid; to stoop in 
walking. We»t. 

(4) A large wide long sleeve, very much worn 
about the year 1400, and shortly before that 
period. 

An hool clolth of ecarlet may not make a gowne, 
The pokoa of purchace hangen to the erthe. 

MS. Digbp 41, f. 7. 

(5) Scurf in the head. Line, 

(6) A finger-stall. Craven, 

(7) To project, or lean forward. Nar. dial. 

(8) A cock of hay. Devon, 

(9) To gore, as a bull does. Weit, 

(10) To give an offence. North. 

POKE-CART. A miller’s cart, filled with sacks 

or pokes of meal. Eatt, 

POKE-DAY. The day on which the allowance , 
of corn is made to labourers, who, in some 
places, receive a part of their wages in that 
f(»rm. SnffolM. 

POKE-MANTLE. A portmanteau. North. 

POKE-FL'DDINO. (1) A long round pudding. 

(2) The long-tailed titmouse. Gloue. 

POKCK. (1) A single-barrelled gun. 

(2) The same as Poking-ttiek, q. v. 

POKE-SHAKKINS. The youngest pig of a 
litter. North. 

POKEY. (1) Saucy. Cumb. 

(2) Miserably small. Var.diaL 

POKING.STICK. An instrument for pntting 
the plaits of a ruff in a proper form. It was 
originally mode of wood or bone; afterwards 
of steel, in order that it might be useil hot. 

A ruffe about hi* neck, not like a ruffian but Inch 
broad, with small scU, os If a peece of a tobacco- 
plpc had beene his poking,$tick t his gloves are 
thruftt under his girdle that you may see how he 
ring* his fingers. 

TAe Jtfan In th9 JIfoens, 1609, slg. D. Iv. 

POKOK. A peacock. 

A fair pokok of prls men paien to Juno. 

MS, BedU 964, (. 913. 

rOLACK. APolander. Skak. 



POLANS. Knce-piece. in armour. 

POLAYL. Poultry, Pobtyl briddU, 

domestic poultry, bam-door fowls. 

POLBER. A kind of early barley. 

POLCllER. A poacher. Northampt, 

POLDER. A boggy marshy soiL Kent. 

POLE. Some kind of fish mentioned in MS. 
Bibl. Colt. S. Johan. Cantab. B. vi. 

POLEAPS. A leather strap belonging to sonic 
part of cart harness. / or. diaL 

POLE-HEAD. A tadpole. PalsgraTC hasyioJef, 
which is still in use. See Pode. 

POLEIN. (1) A sharp or picked top set in the 
fore-part of the shoe or hoot. Btounl. 

(2) A pulley. Nominale MS. 

POLE-PIECE. A woman’s cauL Devon. 

POLER. A barber. Cheek. 

POL-EVIL. A kind of eruption on the neck 
and ears of horses. Weel. 

POLE-WORK. A long tedious business. 

POL-GARMENTS. Cloth for garments, smooth 
on one side and rough on tha other, as velvet, 
and similar materials. 

POLICE. Policy. Nabbee. 

POLIFP. A pulley. 

Thsn bMpske the polaif. 

With grec stroDg wordesand styflb, 

How, ser twy vel, me thlnke 50 U grevyd t 
What deryile who hath 50U thus meryd f 

MS, AohmUaSl, 

POLIMITE. Many coloured? 

Of |ooge Josephe the cote poHmitl, 

Wroujteby the power of^lo theTrlnlt4. 

L^gmia, MS. Soe. Atuiq. 134, f. 13. 

POLING. A plank of wood used m mines to 
prevent earth or stone from falling. Verb, 

POLIPRAGMAN. A busy meddler. 

POLISSER. A smock-fn^k. Devon. 

POLK. (l) Bulk. JJeame, 

(2) A pool. “ Her hors a polk stap in,** Sir 
Tristrem, p. 284. It seems to mean an eddy 
or whirlpool in Pr. Pair. 

Tber was swilk dreplng of the folk. 

That on the feld was neverc a polk, 

That It oe stod of blod *0 ful, 

That the strem ran intll the hub 

Bavalok, 2685. 

POLKE. To place or put. 

POLL. (1) To rob; to cheat. Pilling and 
polling'* was a very common phrase. 

And have wynked at thepoUjmgand extorcion of 
hyi unmeasurable offlclers. Ho/I’s Union, 1548. 

(2) To cut the hair. 

(3) Tlie bead. Var, dial Hence the phrase 
poll bp poll, head by head, one by one. 

POLLAGE. A head-tax. 

POLLARD. (1) Coarse flour; bran. Thecoarsest 
bran, according to Harrison, p. 1C8. 

(2) A clipped coin. See Blount. 

(3) A stag without horns. 

POLLAX, A heavy halberd. This 

term is still used by butchers. 

POLLDAVV. A coarse cloth or canvas. 

Your dcligence knaves, or I shall canvase your 
paladawprtt deafen not a gallant with your anon, 
anon, sir, to make Mm stop his eares at an over* 
reckoning. 1640, lig.C. IlL 
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POIXE. To cut down or lop a wood. 

Asd djrttroye my outeli and my townei. 

Both* be (lalei and be downc«» 

The poU* my wodeyi and forcste* downe. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. r.Sll. 

So may thy pasture* with their flowery fcaits. 

At suddenly as lard, fat thy lean beasts i 
So may (hy wooda oft potl'd, yet ever wear 
A green, a^ (when sne list^a golden hair. 

Dpmnt*t poemtt p. 175. 
POLLED-COW. One without horns. North. 
POLLED-OFP. Intoxicated. Var. diat. 
POLLENGER. A poUard tree. 

POLLEPIT. A pulpit. NominaleMS. 
POLLER. (1) A hen-roost. Norf. 

(2) To beat in the water with a pole. Figura- 
tively, to labour without effect. 

(3) A robber; an extortioner. 

(4) A kind of dart. Nominale MS. 
i’OLLETTES. Pieces of armour for the shoul- 
ders, mentioned in Hall, Henry IV. f. 12. 

POLLING. Retaliation, f ’ar. dioL 
POLLKUMPTIOUS. Restive ; unruly; foolishly 
confident. Var. dial 

POLLYWIGS. Tadpoles. “ Tadpoles, pole- 
wigges, yongue frogs,” Florio, p. 212. ** PoU 
wyglc worm” occurs in the Prompt. Parr. 
Dame, what alls your ducks to die ? 

Eating o' paUin*rig9, eating o' pothwifr** 

Whittr'* Specimen t 179^ P 19. 
POLMAD. In a rage for fighting. 

POLRON. Tliat part of the armour which 
covered the neck and shoulders. ** Avant bras 
d’un harnois, the poldem of an arraoure,” 
Hollyband's Dictionarie, 159.3. It is men- 
tioned in Hall, Henry IV. f. 12. 

And some only but a sure gepon. 

Over hie potrpngee reaching to the kne. 

Oariode* MS. 

POLSHEN. To poUsb. {J.-N.) 

POLSHRED. To lop a tree. PaUffrave. 

POLT. (1) A thump or blow. Var. dial 

(2) A rat-trap that falls down. Kent. 

(3) Saucy; audacious. Kent. 

(4) To cut, or shave. Somereet, 

POLT ATE. A potato. Comir. 

POLT-FOOT. A club foot. Ben Jonson terms 

Vulcan “ this [>oIt-footed philosopher.” 
POLTING-LUG. A long thin rod used for 
beating apples off the trees. Gtouc. 

POM AGE. (I) Cyder. Harrison, p. 170. 

Whereof late dale* they used much pomage, or 
cider for want of barley, now that lacke b more 
commonly supplied with oatca. 

Lamtanfa Pemmbulatlcm, 1596, p. 10. 
(2) A pumice-stone. It is the translation of 
pumex in the Nominale MS. xv. Cent. 
POMANDER. A kind of perfume, generally 
made in the form of a ball, and worn about i 
the person. Sometimes the case for bolding i 
pomanders was so termed. Receipts for mak- 
ing this perfume differ considerably from each 
other. Perhaps the following will suffice. 

Take pyppyns or other tyke mclowe apples, and 
laye them upon atyie for to bake in an oven ; than 
take out the core and the kernels, and make theym 
deane wythin, brayenge and breakynge the reste, 
*<^stnyneHthoroughearynccanveaseoratraynour. 1 



Thys done, take as muche fat or grease of a kydde 
as you have apples, and strayne it lykewyse, boylinge 
It all together In a newe veaaell well Ic^eO, uctyll 
the rote water bee consumed : then adde to it mu»ke, 

. cloves, nuimegges, and such lyke substance* of a 
reasonable quantitye according to your discretion ; 
provided alwayes that they be well brayed and broken 
in pycce* as it above sayed ; and boyle them In the 
like mancr afurctayed ; then siraiuc them nr1 kepe 
them. The Seeretee ttf Maprter 1559, p. 57. 

7b mailr* pomander#. 

Take two penny-worth of labdanum, two penny- 
worth of storax liquid, one peuny-worrh ctf calamus 
aromatlcu*, as much balm, half a quaru r of a pound 
of fine wax, of cloves and mace two |H-nny. worth, 
of liquid aloes three penny-worth, of nuimegs eight 
penny-worth, and of musk four grams : beat all 
these exceedingly together till they come to a per- 
fect substance, then mould It In any fasMon you 
plcwr, and dry it. 

Markhtim'e Kngiiah Hou»e.Wift, ed. 1675, p. 109. 

POME. (1) To pelt continuously. North, 

(2) To pimmid with the fist. Comm. 

(3) A youn'< rabbit. Devon. 

l*OME-G,\RNAUE. A pomegranate. (^.-A'.) 

POMEL. A ball.orknob; a globular ornament, 

or anything giobnlar. (.f.-A.). It means 
sometimes the top of the hca^ Is pomet 
tourit in Lybeaus Disoonns, 1295, an error 
for pomel tourie, round towers } I have not 
met with the phrase elsewhere. 

She aaughe there many comly telde 
Wythe pem eU ee bryghte as gold's beghe. 

MS. Hert.8952, f. 118. 
On the pomelle yt waae arret. 

Fro a prynre yt wasc get, 

Mownpolyardus he hyght. 

Torrent p/ PorhigaJ, p. 91. 

POMELEE. Spotted. Maundevile. 

POME-WATER. A kind of apple. See Lyd- 
gate's Minor Poems, p. 15. In the Widow of 
Watling Street, p. 15, the apple of the eye 
is termed a pamwater. 

POMICE. The residue of apples after the juice 
has l>een extracted. fVeet. 

POMMADO. Vaulting on ahorse, without the 
aid of stirrups, hy resting one hand on the 
saddlc-l)ow. The pommado reversa was vault- 
ing off again. 

PO.MON. Lungs. (J.-N.) 

POMPAL. Proud ; pompous. 

Thy elder sisters loves are more 
Than well 1 can demand. 

To whom 1 equally be^tow 
My kingdonie and my land, 

Mjpompal state and all my goods. 

That lovingly I may 
With those (hy sisters be maintain'd 
Until my dying day. 

Ballad n/ King L^ir, n.d. 

POMPED. Pampered. J/awee. 

POMPILLION. An ointment made of black 
poplar buds. See Cotgrave, in v. Populeon. 

A more complete account of it will be found 
under popilion. 

POMPION. A pumpkin, (^.) It is the trans- 
lation of citrouiiie in Hollyband’s Dictionarie, 
4to. Lond. 1593. 

POMPIRB. Melagium. A kind of apple men- 
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tioned in Rider's Dictionaries 1C40. “ Poum> 
per, frute,*’ Palsgrave. 

POMPLK. To hobble? 

I lench, I len, on lyme I lasse, 

I poke. I jKtmple, I pallo. 1 paste. Anilq. II. 911. 

POMSTER, To doctor or play the quack with 
salves and slops ; to apply a medicament to a 
wound or contusion, or to administer medicine 
internally. We$t. 

PON. A pond. Dreyton. 

PONCHONG. A puncheon of iron, used in 

making holes in iron or steel. 

PONENT. Western, (//a/.) 

PONGE. A pound. Const. Freem. p. 20. 

PONIAUNT. Poignant ; acute. {A.-N.) 

PONICHE. To punish. Lydgate. 

lliryes cone, most of honoure. 

That rychc and pore may ponpeh^ and please, 

Lyt me now In my longotirc, 

And gyf me lysens to lyve In race. , 

US. Cantab, Ff. i. 9. 

PONTET. A wristband. 

PONTED. (1) Bruised; indented, ff'est. 

(2) Tainted ; not fresh. Donei. 

POO. To pull. North. 

POOCH. (1) A pot ; ajug. South. 

(2) To thrust out the lips in a sullen discontented 
manner. Went. Grose and Polwhele have 
poocheey to make mouths at a person, screwing 
up the mouth like a j>ouch. Groee. 

POODLE. The English Channel. Comw. 

POODLER. The young coalfiah. North, 

POOK. (1) To kick. Devon. 

(2) A calTs stomach for rennet. Went. 

(3) A cook of hay. Somernet. To pook hay 
or barley, to make it up iuto cocks. 

(4) The belly; the stomach. Went. 

POOK'NEEDLE. The cockle in com. Suuex. 

POOLE. A measure of work in slating, or 

covering houses with slate, where every poote 
of work is either six feet broad and fourteen 
feet upon both sides, or 168 feet in length 
and one in breadth. 

POOLINGS. The fat which is stripped off 
from the intestines of an animal. North. 

POOLS. The spaces on each side of the thresh- 
ing-floor of tt bam. Devon. 

POOL-SPEARE. A reed. South. 

POOLY. Mictura. Went. 

POOMER. Anything very large. North. 

POON. To kick. North. 

POOP. (1) A puppy. Somernet. 

(2) A gulp in drinking. North, 

(3) To cheat ; to deceive ; to cozen. 

POOP-NODDY. The game of love. 

POOR. Lean, ont of condition ; applied to live 
stock. Var. dial. 

POOR-AND-RICH. An old game, mentioned 
in Taylor's Motto, 12mo. Lend. 1622, sig. D. iv. 

POOR- BODY. A very common expression of 
pity or sympathy for an unfortunate person. 

POOR-JOIIN. A kind of flsh, salted and dried. 
It was cheap and coarse. 

POORLY. Somewhat unwell. Var. dial, 

FOOT. (1) A chicken, or pullet, i'henh. 

^2) To cr; or blubber. Somernet. 



(3) A lake, or pool of water. 

POOTY. A snail-shell. Northampt. 

POP. (1) Ginger-beer. Var. dial 

(2) A short space. Lane. 

POP-GLOVE. The foxglove. Comw. 

POPE. (1) A term ofeontempt. “ What aywy/e 
of a thing.” Dornet. 

He, having no answere, began to cane and ban, 
bidding a pope on all women. 

tfeehvardjbr Smett»r 1990. 

I (2) “ I know no more than the Poi)C of Rome,” 
a very common simile. 

A iimple fellow being arraign’d at the bar, the 
Judge was so favourable to him as to give him hU 
book, and they bid him read. Read! truly, my 
Lord, says he, I can read no more than the Pope of 
Rome. Ox/brd Jeit*, 17^, p- 93. 

POPE-JULJUS. An old game, possibly similar 
to the modem game of Pope Joan. 

POPELER. A kind of bird, explained by 
in the Prompt. Pair, 

I'OPELOT. A deceiver. (A.^N.) 

POPERIN. A kind of pear. There were two 
sorts, the summer-poperln, and the winter 
poperin. 

POPES. Weevils. Urry gives this as a Hamp 
shire word, in his MS. adds, to Ray. 

POPES-HEAD. A broom with a very long 
handle for sweeping ceilings and high places. 

POPET. A puppet. {A.-N.) 

POP-GUN. Elder-wine. Semth. 

POP-HOLY. Hypocrisy. Lydgate, p. 46. 

POPILION. The following receipt /or to rna/re 
popylyone is from a MS. in my possession. 

Take iiij. IL of popclerc levya, and iij. 0. of erbe 
watur, and a pownde of henbane, and a /{. of pe(o 
roorell, a /< of orpyn, a U. of syngrene, haife a U. of 
weybrod, haife a /i. of endyve, haife a/i. of vyoleties, 
haife a if. of welle crewyn, and then wese thrm 
cleoe, and itampe them ; and than put to them IJ. 
fl. and a half of moltyn barowee grese, and mcdylle 
them Welle togethur t and than put them in a doaa 
pott ix. dayya, and than take and worche It up. 

POPILLE. Tares. Nominale MS. Popple 
occurs in the provincial glossaries. 

POPINJAY. A parrot. {A.~N.) Pt^ingaye 
bluet a kind of coloured cloth. 

And pypingatill ho spent the day, 

So merry as the poptngap/ 

Which liked Dowsabel t 
That would she ought, or would she nought. 

This lad would never from her thought; 

She in love-longing fell. Drapton*t fHutorcte. 

POPLAIN. The poplar tree. Went. 

POPLE. To stalk about ; to hobble ; to go 
prying and poking about. £rmoor. 

POPLER. (1) Pottage. Dekker, 1616. 

(2) A sea-gull. Nominale MS. 

POPLET. A terra of endearment, generally 
applied to a young girl. Poppet is still in 
common use. 

POPPED. Nicely dressed. Chaucer. Still in 
use in Leicestershire. 

POPPER, A dagger. Chaucer. 

POPPET. An idol, or puppet. 

Wyth lyeng and tweryng by no poppet*, 

But tcryng (tod in a thowtand gobbets. 

Plapt^ Wit and Srienee, BrighCt MO, 
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POPPILARY. The poplar tree. CAet*. 

POPPIN. A puppet. Eatt. “ Moppe or 
popyne,” Prompt. Parr. 

POPPING. Ulabbing; chattering. Wat. 

For a Buretle thU felowe waxeth all folythe, 1. 
doth utterly or all togyther doiea or la a eery popyng 
foole. Acoteutut, 1540. 

POPPLE. (l)Thepoplartree. Ea»t. *^Popultu, 
a popyltre/’ Nominalc MS. 

(2) A bubble. (3) To bubble up. Still in use 
til the North of England. 

4) A pebble. Var. diaL i^A.-S.) 

51 A cockle. North, 

(6) To tumble alniut. Suffolk, 

POPPY-PILL. Opium. North. 

POPULAR. Common; vulgar. 

POR. A poker. North. “ A porr of iron/’ 
Arch. xi. 438. See also ibid. 437. 

PORAILLE. The poor people. 

PORBEAGLE. A kind of shark. 

PORCELLYS. Young pigs. (La/.) 

PORCH IANS. 

For the better knowledge, talf and sure keplnge 
together of the premi»«et, and of every parte therof, 
l«t Home li'vde |ierxoiu mlghte or woulile imbeiill, 
the xame with the detriment of the porehuittt. 

Egtrton Pap«r$, p. 14. 

PORC-PISCE. A porpoise. Joruon. 

POUCUPIG. A porcupine. 

Had you but aeen him In thU dreM, 

How fierce hr look'd and how big. 

You would have thought him for to be 

Some Egyptian poreuplg, 7%e Dragon <tf Wantlep, 

Puke, (l) Power. 

To tawc a aaule everlartyngly 
I have fulpvre and mastry. 

PiecM ofAneitnt Poptrp, p. 43. 

(2) To look earnestly. 

(3) To supply plentifully. Gloue. 

PORE-COTE. A coat of coarse cloth. 

PORED-MILK. Any milk that turns or cardies 

in the boiling is in Kent called pored milky 
especially the first milk of a cow when she 
has calved. 

PORBT. A young onion. Porreciet, Forme 
of Cury, p. 41. {A.~N.) 

PORISHLY. Weak-sighted. PaUgrave. 

PORISME. A corollary. {Gr.) 

PORKER. A young hog fatted for the purpose 
of being eaten fresh, f ar. dial. 

PORKLING. A small pig. Eaet, 

PORKPOINT. A porcupine. 

PORKY. Pat ; plump. North. 

PORPENTINE. A porcupine. Shak. 

Gallua, ihatgrcaicat rnoi^cock in the rout, 
Swelleth ai big as Bacchus did with wine t 
Like to a hulke hr beam hlmsclfr about, 

And brlstels as a boare or porpenttnt. 

Thg Mous-Trap, 16U0. 

PORPIN. A hedgehog. Somereet. 

PORR. (1) A plumber, or glazier. North. 

(2) To push, or thrust. Comw. This word 
occurs in Daret’s Alvearie, 1580, P. 579. 

(3) To stuff with food. Somertei. 

PORRA. A kind of pottage. 

PORRINGER. A vessel for porridge. 



PORRIWIGGLES. Tadpoles. North. 

PORRON. 

1 charge and pray mine executors and fcoflreei,t« 
perform iny will thatensueth touching these manors, 
advQwsons, and porrwns,chauntrics, lands ami trne- 
menu, abnvexaid. Tf*t. Vetvtt. p. SGO. 

PORT. (1) Carriage ; behaviour. (./.-A".) 

And then yam msymple oft port, 

That for to fayn sum dysport, 

Y play with here lytylle hounde, 

Now on the betide, now on the grounde. 

Gorrer, JfS. Cantab. Ft. 1 0, f. 4. 
Ther ben loverb ofsuche a soete, 
Thatfaynen an umble porce. 

Gowfr, Mb. Soc Antlq. 154. f 42. 

(2 ' A piece of iron, somewhat in the shape of a 
horseshoe, fixed to the saddle or stirrup, and 
made to carry the lancc when held upright. 
It is mentioned in Hall, Henry IV. f. 12. 

(3) State ; attendance ; company of retainers. 

• Shak. " As lyberall a bowse, and as greate 
a jiorte,*’ Arch, xxviii. 108. 

PORTAGE. A port, or porthole. 

PORTAGUE. A Portuguese gold coin, worth 
almut three pounds twelve shillings. ** The 
portigue, a peece verie solemneUe kept of 
diverse, and yet offlimcsalrased with washing, 
or absolutche counterfeited,*' Harrison's Eng- 
land, p. 219. 

Tm thousand partag^i, besides great pearls, 

Rich costly jewels and stones Infinite. 

Tht Jetr O/Maita, L 9. 

PORTANCE. Manner; deportment. 67iair. 

PORTASSE. A breviary. 

The pawment of the chyrchc the aunchent f»<.lers 
(red vs. 

Sum tyinv with a portat, sumtyme with a payre or 
bedi-s. Balt't Kyngr Johan, p. 27* 

And also we thank your noblesse and good fa'her* 
hood of our green gowns, now sent unto us to our 
great comfort, beseeching your good lordship to 
remember our purteuM, and that we might have some 
fine bonnets sent unto us by the next sure messenger 
for necessity sorequlrcth. 

US. OAton. VttpaM. F. iik 

PORT-CANNONS. See Canions. 

PORTCULLIS. A coin struck in Elizabeth's 
reign with a portcullis stamped on the reverse. 

PORTECOLISE. A portculUs. {A.-N.) 

PORTE-HOIS. A portaase, or breviary. 

PORTER. To portray anything. PaUgrave. 

PORTER’S KNOT. A peculiar kind of knot, 
particularly strong and effective. 

PORTER'S-LODGE. The usual place of chas- 
tisement for the menialsand humbler retainers 
of great families. Our old dramatists con- 
stantly refer to it. 

PORTS-SALB. An open sale of wares. 

PORTINGALL. A Portuguese. 

PORTLET. A small port. Harrison, p. 60. 

PORT.MANTLE. A portmanteau, of wliicli the 
ancient form was sometimes port-mantua. 

A port-mantua or a cloke-bagge,'* The Man 
in the Moone, 1609, sig. D. 

PORTNANES. Appurtenances. “ Men have a 
Serd with other />or/Nanea,** MS. Addit. 12195. 

PORTPANE. A cloth used for carrying bread 
from the pantry to the dinner-table. 
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PORTRAITURE. Portrait; likenew. 

I wUl that my executor* provide and ordalo a 
marble atone, with an image and pvrtraUurt of our 
Savtiiur Jhesu and of a prleat kneeling, with a cedule 
m hii hand, to the foot of theaald Image of Jhesu. 

re#/, yettut. p. 495. 

POUTREVE. The chief magistrate of a town. 
See a brief dissertation on the origin of the 
portreeve of Gravesend in Lambard’a Peram> 
bulatioQ, 1596, p. 483. 

PORTSALUT. Safe i>ort. (^...V.) 

I’ORTURE. Carriage; behaviour. (.-/.-iV.) 

POS. A deposit, or pledge. 

POSE. (1) A hoard of money. Sorth. 

(2) To suppose ; to place, or put as a supposition. 
(.'/.-iV. ) It occurs in Lydgate. 

(3) A cold, a rheum in the head. 

Hit care erect, hit cleanely note. 

That ne're waa troubled with a po##. 

Jf#n Miraclei, 16M, p. 33. 

POSER. The bishop’s examining chaplain. 
See Harrison's England, p. 139. The tenn 
is still retained at Eton for the examiner for 
the King's College fellowships. No doubt 
from poten^ which is explained by examino 
in Prompt. Parv. p. 144. In cant language, a 
poser is an nnanswerablequestion or argument. 

POSH. A great quantity. 

POS NET. A little pot. Palsgrave, “ f’rctoha, 
a posnet," Noniinale MS. f. 8. 

Then tkeUeta, pan*, and posnsfs put on. 

To make them porridge without mutton. 

Cotton*4 ll'orlr#, 1734. p.I7- 

And that U thU, the cunning man biddeth set on 
A or some pan with naylca, and teeth them, 

And ihc witch thuJ come In while they be in teething, 
and wi;hln a fewe dales after her face will be alt 
bescratihed with the naylcs. 

Vialngvs on Witehts, 1503. 

I’OSS. (1) To dash about. North. Pegge ex- 
plains it, to punch or kick, and pOMe,to push, 
occurs in Chaucer. 

And thcrln ihay keste hir. and poMcd# hir up and 
downe. and tnyd, take the thit bathe for thi tiewthe 
and thi glotnnye. MS. Uncofn A. I. 17* f- 853. 

(2) A waterfall. Yorksh. 

POSSE. A number of people; no doubt de- 
rived from the sheriff's posse comitahu. 

POSSEDE. To possess. PaUgrave. 

A ! lady myn, how God hath made the riche, 

Thytilfeallonealle rlchetse to po#«erf#. 

L^gats, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 19. ' 

POSSESS. To inform; to persuade; to convince. 
Still in use. See Craven Gl. 

POSSESSIONERS. An invidious name for 
those religious communities which were en- 
dowed with lands. {Lat.) 

POSSET. A drink of wine or treacle boiled 
with milk. “ Quoddam genus cibi.e^xMefe,'' 
Ortus Vocabulorura, 1500. Junius, in the 
MS. notes in his copy of the book in the Bod- 
leian, says ** hodiernis in Anglisdicitur potsef." 
A posset was usually taken before retiring to 
rest. See Merry Wives of Windsor, v. 5. 

It it hi* morning* draught when he riteth, hi* 
conserve* or catea when he hath well dined, hU 
aftemoooe* nunclooa, and when be goeth to bedde 
hi* pcMt imoaklng hote. 

The Afen In tht Moons, 1600, ilf. C, 1. 



POSSIBILITIES. This word means jMwaeMfOfia 
in the Merry Wives of Windsor,!. 1, in refer- 
ence to the property of Anne Page, which U 
well illustrated by a MS. letter dated about 
1610, in the library of Dulwich College, being 
a letter from a suitor to a father for his per- 
mission to woo the daughter, in which he says, 
“ I ryette to you first this cisone, as Londone 
fashen is, to intrete you tliat I may have your 
good will and your wiefs, for if wc gectc the 
fathers good will first, then may wee bolder 
spake to the datter, for my poMsebeletie is abel 
to mantayne her." 

My possibilities may raise hi* hope* 

To tbclr fir*t height. 

Hnfwoofs RopoU King, 1637. 

POSSONE. To drive away. 

POSSY. Thick, short, and fat. North. 

POST. (1) A prop, or support. {A.-S.) 

(2) “ Knock your head up against a post," an 
address to a blockhead. 

(3) Post alone, quite alone. Deton, 

(4) The stakes at cards or dice. 

(5) Haste ; speed. The expression post-haste is 
still in common use. 

(6) A courier, or special messenger. 

One night a drunken fellow Jotled agaioit a poat, 
but the fellow thought somebody had Jotled him» 
and fell a beating the potttiU hi* finger* were broken. 
Say* one to him. Fie ! what do you do to fight with 
a post f 1* it a pott ? Why did he not blow hi* horn, 
then. Oxford Jests, 1706, p. 101. 

What though luch po«r cannot ride poet 
Twlxt Exccter and this 
In two month* space, yet careless they 
Those un whole months to mi*. 

Ballads, MS. trmp. James I. 

POST-AND-PAIR. An old game at cards, 
mentioned in Klorio, p. 210 ; Taylor's Motto, 
1622, sig. D. iv. A game called pops and 
pairs is mentioned in the W'eit. and Cumb. 
Dial. p. 379. 

POST-AND-P AN-HOUSE. A house formed of 
uprights and cross pieces of timber, which 
are not plastered over, hut generally blackened, 
as many old cottages are in various parts of 
England. 

POST-BIRD. The gray hirdcatchcr. Kent, 

POSTIK. A pestle for a mortar. 

POSTIME. An iroposthume. 

POSTISIS. Posts, far. dial. 

POSTISSER. Pots. Berks. 

POSTLE. (1) An Apostle. 

Like spostls I am. 

For I prcche to mao, 

Armonpe of Bgrttss, p. 7* 

(2) A comment, or short gloes. 

POSTOLICON. A white ointment. 

POST-PAST. A kind of dessert. 

POST-PIN. A very small pin. It is the trans- 
lation of camion in Hollyband's Dictionarie, 
4to. Lond. 1593. 

POSTURE. To strut /. qf Wight. 

POSTOURE. A pastor. 

The ehapitre of a cblrche cathedral. 

Whan they ban ehewen here heed orpastours. 

Ocsisvs, MS. Sue. Jntie. 134, f. Xf- 

POST-^OSED. Put back. (f*r.) 
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POT. (1) A hollow vessel made of twigs with 
which they take fish. South. 

(2) A stick with a hemisphere of wickcr*work 
on it, used as a shield in cudgeUplaying. 

(3) A helmet, or head-piece. The scidl w'as so 
called. Parts of “ the potte of the hedc*’ are 
mentioned in MS. Sloane 965, f. 44. 

(4) Gon^ to pot, ruined. 

(5) To deceive. To make a pot at one, to make 
a grimace or mow. To pot verses, to cap them. 

6) To drink. Still in use. 

7) “ The pot is a hog's black-pudding made with 

the blood and grits unground stuffed into pigs’ 
guts or chitterlings, otherwise ; the 

pudding is more of the sausage kind, and has 
no blood in it, but minced pork, and some- 
times raisins and currants and spice to season 
it, and many other rich materials, stuffed com- 
monly into the larger guts," MS. Devon. Gl. 

POTAGRE. The gout. {Gr.) 

Somme »chul have in lymea aboute 
For ftlouthe a pota^re and.a goute. 

MS. Athmola 41, f. Sf* 

POTATOE-BOGLE. A scarecrow. 

POT-BOILER. A housekeeper. Eatt. 

POT-CAKE. A light Norfolk dumpling. 

POTCII. To poke ; to thrust at ; to push, or 
pierce. Still in use. 

POT-CLAME. A pot-hook. Kcnnett, 

MS. Lansd. 1033. 

POT-CRATE. A Urge open basket to carry 
earthenware in. lA»nc. 

POT-DAY. A cooking-day. Norf. 

POT-DUNG. Farmyard dung. Berks. 

POTE. (1) To push, or kick. A'iwM. 

(2) .\ broad piece of wood used by thatebers to 
open the old thatch and thrust in the new 
straw. Oxon. 

(3) To creep about moodily. 

POTECARY. An apothecary. JVest. \ 

ThU reisayt it bought of no poticaty«. | 

Lpdf^te*! jlf^nor Poemn, p. 69. I 

POTED. Plaited. ] 

He keepes attarcht gate, weam a formall niffb. 

A nutegay, aet face, and a pn/^dcutfe. 

H'-ytceorf’! Ti'oia Briuxnie<i, 1609, p. 89. 

POTE-HOLE. A small hole through which 
anything is pushed ; a confined place. B est. 

POTENT. (1) A potentate. Shalt. 

(2) A club, staff, or crutch. (d.-N.) Stilts 
are called pottens in Norfolk. 

Loke tone after a potent and spectacle. 

Be not ashamed to take hem to thyn ease. 

l^^gate'i Minor p. 30. 

POTENTIAL. Strong; powerfuL f^.-^V.) 

POTERNEIL A pocket, or pouch. 

Hr plucked out of hU poterner^ 

And longer wold not dwell. 

He pulled forth a pretty mantle, 

Betweeoe two nul-tkelU. 

The Hup ond the Mnniet. 

POTESTAT. A chief magistrate. (d.-N.) 

POTE WS. A dish in ancient cookery, described 
in the Forme of Cury, p. 80. 

POT-GUN. A jjop.gun ; a mock gun, or*play- 
thing for schoolboys ; consisting of a wooden 



tube turned somewhat like the cylindrical part 
of a cannon, or the barrel of a common hand- 
gun, open at both ends, one of which being 
stuffed or stopped up with a pellet of tow, fkc, 
another of the same kind is violently thrust 
into the other end by a rammer made on pur- 
pose, which so compresses the air between 
the two pellets, that the first flics out with a 
considerable force and noise. There was a 
kind of small cannon so called. ** And yet 
will winke for to discharge a potgunj*’ Tell- 
Tale, Dulwich College MS. 

POT-HANGLES. Pot-hooks. North. 

POTHELL-SLOTll. A puddle of water. 

POTHELONE. To dig, or grub in the earth. 

POTHER. To shake ; to poke. JVest. 

POTHERY. Hot; close; muggy. JVest. 

POT-HOOKS-AND-HANGEUS. The rude 
strokes of a boy beginning to write. 

POT-KNIGHT. A drunken fellow. 

POT-LADLES. Tadpoles. East. 

POT-LUCK. To take pot-luck, i. e. to partake 
ofa family dinner without previous invitation. 

POT-PUDDING. ** A whitc-pot, or {Kit-iMid- 
dlng," Florio, p. 99. Markham says black- 
puddings arc called pots in Devon. 

POTS. The panniers of a packsaddle. JVest. 

POT-SHARE. A potsherd, or piece of broken 
pottery. Also called a pot-scar. 

POT-SICK. Tipsy. Horio, p. 68. 

POT-SITTEN. Ingrimed. Yorksh. 

POT-STICK. " Con/us, potstyk," MS. Lansd. 
560, f. 45. “ Potstycke, ^<7/fon,” Palsgrave. 

POT-SURE. Perfcctiy confident* 

When the»e rough gods beheld him thus secure. 

And arm'd agalust them like a man 
They stint vain storms: and so Monsirifera 
(Su flight the ship) touch'd about Florida. 

Legend of Jones. 1659. 

POTTENCER. A porringer. Palsgrave. ** A 
potenger or a little di>h with cares,” Baret, 
L580. Still in use in Devon. 

POTTER. (1) To go about doing nothing; to 

I saunter idly; to work badly; to do anything 

I inefficiently, rar.dial. 

(2) To stir ; to jmke. North. 

(3) To hobble, as a horse. JVarw. 

(4) To confuse, or disturb. Yorksh. 

POTTERY-WARE. Earthenware. JVest. 

POTTLE. A measure of two quarts. 

POTTLE-BELLIED. Pot-bellied. JVest. 

POTTLE-DRAUGHT. The taking a pottle of 

liquor at one draught, 

POT-WABBLEUS. Persons entitled to vote 
for members of parliament in certain bo- 
roughs from having boiled their pots therein. 
*'Tanodunii in agro Somersetensi vocautur 
pot^wailiners,’* Upton’s MS. additions to 
Junius, in Bodleian Library. 

POT-WATER. Water used for household pur- 
poses, for cooking, &c. Devon. 

POTY. Confined ; crammed ; close. 

POU. (1) To pull. North. 

(2) A pan, or platter. Lane. 

POUCE. (1) A pulse. (d.-N.) “ Pouce of th« 
arroc, pouce " Palsgrave. 
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(2) Nastineu. Norths Hence, ponejf^ 
untidy, in a litter. 

POUCH. (I) A pocket. {A.-N.) 

(2) To poke, or piuh. Wnt. 

POUD. A boil, or ulcer. Suuex. 

POUDERED. Inters]>ersed. ** A garment pou- 
dmd with purple studdes,” Hollyband’s 
Hictionarie, 1 &93. 

POUDERING TUB. The tii!) used for salting 
meat. It is the translation of ckarnitr in 
Hollrband’s Dictionarie, 1593. It was also a 
nickname for the cradle or bed in which a 
person was laid who was affected with the fees 
renerea. 

POUDER-MARCHANT. Pulverized spices. 

POUDRE. (1) To salt or spice meat. 

(2) Dust. Kjmg Alisaundcr, 2180. 

For the powtrt of ihU charging, 

No might men te tonne Khining. 

Atrlhour and 3icrlin, p. 170. 
leo ! In pofedur y tchall ilepe, 

For owt of powdur fynt y came. 

MS. Cuntab. Ff. f. ID. 

POUKE. (1) A deril ; a spirit. Hence the term 
Puck, applied to Robin GoodielloWf as in 
Shakeapeare, and other writers. 

The heved fleighe fram the bouke. 

The eoula nam the hell* poukt. 

Jrihour and MarVmt p. 868. 

(2) A pimple, or blister. North, Cotgrave 
baa empokiUy “full of water-poukes or 
whcalcs.” 

POUL. St. Paul. 

POULATNS. Pointed shoes. {A.-N) 

POULDER. Powder. {A.-N.) 

POULDERING, An Oxford student in his 
second year. See the Christmas Prince, cd. 
1816, p.l. 

POULT. To kill poultry. An old hawking 
term. See Gent. Rcc. ii. 34, 62. 

POULTER, A poulterer. This form of the 
word occurs in Hollyhand’s Dictionarie, 1593. 

POUMYSSHE, Pounce for writing. Palxgravt. 

POUN. A pond. Northumb. 

POUNCE. (1) A thump, or blow. Eaxt. 

(2) A puncheon of iron. 

(3) A pulse. Gesta Rom. p. 318. 

(4) To cut glass or metal for cups, &c, ; to per- 
forate or prick anything; to ornament by cut- 
ting. A pounced decanter would 1 h* w hat we 
now term a cut decanter. See Arch. xxix. 55, 

“ liutino^ a kind of ponneer that gravers use,” 
Florio, p. 71. 

POUNCES. The claws of a hawk. 

POUNCET-BOX. A box perforated with holes 
used for carrying perfumes. ShaJt. 

POUNCINGS. Holes stamped in garments, 
formerly made by way of ornament. 

POUND. (1) A cyder mil). Devon. 

(2^ A head of water. Var. dial. 

(3) To beat, or knock. Gloue. 

POUNDER. Same as Aunetl, q. t. 

POUND-MEL6. By the pound. (A,-S.) 

POUND-NEEDLE. The herb acus demenyg. 

POUNDREL. The head {A.-S.^ 

II. 



So nimbly flew away these scoundreU, 

Glad they had *bcap'd, and sav'd their ptmndrtiM. 

Odton's tVorkti 1734 , p. 14. 

POUND-STAKLE. TTie floodgates of a pond. 
POUNSONE. To punch a hole. (A.-N.) 
POUNT-TOL RNIS. A point or place to be- 
hold the tournament. {A.-N.) 

POUPE. (I) A puppet. Palgffrare. 

(2) To make a noise with a bom. 
POURCHACE. To buy; to provide. (A.-N.) 
POURD-MILK. Beastlings. Sunex. 

POURE. Poor. (A.-N.) 

POURETT. Garlick. Hereforddh. 

POURISH. To im]>overis)i. {A.*N.) See 
Palsgrave, in v. Make hart. 

POURIWINKLE. A periwinkle. Pahgrare. 
POURTRAITUKE. A picture, or drawing. 

Pourtraiour^ a drawer of pictures. {A.-N^ 

I POUSE. Hazy atmosphere. !,anc. 

, POUSED. Puhhed. Tryarnoure, 1202. 

' POl SEMENT. Dirt ; refuse. North. 
POUSTEE. Power. (.,^.-A'.) 

In Aliaaundre that grete cttM 
Ther waa a mon of muche pouHii 
Pathmiclu* foraoihc he htht, 

Ht krptewel thehesteof (fod almiht. 

Fenton MS. Bodi. Lib. f. JOS. 
Erie be wai of grete 
And lorde ovyr that cuntrd. 

MS. Otntah. Pf. ||. S8, f. 147. 
POUT. ^ A young bird. “ FoMneUOf a phesant 
pout,'* a young pheasant, Florio. p. 181. 
POUTCH. To pout. Poutle is also used. 
POVERLY. Poorly. (A.-N.) 

Vf hyl ao povetip myghte tprede. 

MS, QanrtaS. Ff. U. 38. f 93. 
POVERT. Poverty. (A.-N.) 

Plee maketh porert, 

PbrerT maketh peea. 

MS. Soe. 1S4. f. !W. 

He beheld hyr and ache hym eke, 

Andnevar a word toother thel tpekr, 

Fore the poeerie that ache oo hym ae. 

That had beno ao rych and hyje. 

The tcrya rane doune by hyr eyje ! 

MS. Aehmoletl, xv. Cent. 

POVERTY-WEED. Purj>le cow-wheat. A 
weed growing in com. having a fine large 
flower, yellow, pale red, and purple ; it is very 
injiirions, and betokens a poor, light, stony, 
soil. Its popular name is peculiar to the Isle 
of Wight, 

PO\*EY. .kn owl. Glove. “ Worse and worse, 
like Povey’s foot,” a West country proverb. 
POVICE. A mushroom ; a fungus. North. 
POW. (1) The poll, or head. North. 

(2) The pricklehat. Somernt. 

POWCHE. The crop of a fish. 

POWDER. (I) Bustle; baste. Cumb. 

(2) To sprinkle ; to lay over lightly. 

And aythene ache broght in haate 
Ploveri powdird in paste. 

MS. Uneoln A. I. J7. f. j::8 
POW DERINGS. Small pieces of fur powdered 
or sprinkled on others, resembling the s|>ot» 
on ermine. ' 

POVV-DIKE. \ dike made in the fens for car- 
rj ing off the waters. 

41 
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POW’E. A claw or finger. {A.-N.) 

Everich powr a »pan lon^, 

The fer out of hli roothe tprong. 

Arthvuf and Ufrlin, p. 57* 

POWER. (1) A large number. Tar. diai 

M. Oot«, mayiT. Then came into Inglond 
kyngc Jamyi of SkoiUnd, with a poworof men.afier 
Alhalow tide, and one John a Mungrave, with hi* 
company, met with hym, unJ in that tkyrrayiche 
the kyng was hurte or drounde. 

MS. Vvtton. retpat. A. xxv. 

(2) Poor. (^..-V.) 

Thet poiver fulk *omtyme they bene ful wy*e. 

MS. Cuntab, Ff. 1. 6, f. 159. 

(3) The fish gains minufus. 

POWERATION. A great quantity. JVesf. 

POWLER. A barber. See the first jMirt of 

Promos and Cassandra, v. 5, and Nares. 

POWS. A pulse. See /*oMoe (1). 

Thur^h cert* yoe tokcDt's In pou*<and brethe, 

That bifallfth «henne he is nye the dethe. 

An/utoiofria, xix. 323. 

POWSE. Pulse, beans, peas, 8cc. Heref. 

POWSELS. Dirty scraps and rags. Chesh. 

POWSE-.MENT. One who docs what is not 
right ; hut this name is generally given to 
those who are mischievous. Lane. 

POWSEY. Fat; deccnt-looking. ^'orth. 

POWSU. A blister. Huloct, 1.^52. 

POWSODDY. A Yorkshire pudding. 

PO WT. ( 1 ) To stir Up. North. 

(2) A cock of hay or straw. A>n/. 

POWTIL. To work feebly. Northumb. 

POWTLE. To come forth out of the earth as 

niolcs do from their holes. North. 

POW. WOW. Flat on one’s back. 

POX. The smallpox. This word was formerly 
a common and not indelicate imprecation. 

POX-STONE. A very hard stone of a gray 
colour found in some of the Statfordshire 
mines. Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

POY. A long boat-hook by which barges are 
pro]>elled against tlte stream. Line. 

POYNET. A small bodkin. 

POYSES. Posies. 

On every dore wer •< t whit cro»ct and ragged 
atavet, with rimes and 

Hail, Jtficard IV. f. 23. 

PRAALINCf. Tying a clog or canister to the 
tail of a dog. Comer. 

PRACTICE. Artifice ; treachery. Practisants, 
associates in treachery. 

PRACTICK. Practice. {.4.-N.) 

PRAISE. ( 1) Opinion. This wonl was formerly 
used in a more general sense than it now is. 
“ Laus, Anglice, good preys ; vcl vituperum, 
Anglicc, bad preys,” MS. Bib. Reg. 12 B. 
i.f, 16. 

(2) To show a sense of pain. Dorset. 

(3) Praise at parting, a very common proverbial 
phrase in old writers, implying good wishes. 
It occurs in Townclcy Myst, p. 320, the ear- 
liest instance of it I have met with. 

PRANE. A prawn. Palngrarc. 

prank. (1) To adorn; to decorate. It is the 
translation of omeria Hollyband’sDiciionaric, 
ll»93. In the same work we have, **fame 



bien aftinUe, a woman pranked up,” which 
phrase also occurs in the Winter’s Tale, Iv, 3. 
Palsgrave has, I prankc ones gownc, I set 
the plyghtes in order.” 

Fourthlye, that they be not pranked and decked 
up In gorgious and tumpiious apparell In their play. 

SttrthbrtMikf' t 1577 * 

(2) To be crafty or subtle. Palsgrave. 

PRANKLE. (1) To prance. 

(2) A prawn. I. of Wight. 

PlLvPS. perhaps. I'ar.dial. 

PRASE. A small common. Comw. 

PRAT. A buttock. Dekker’s Lanthorne and 
Candle light. 1G20, sig. C. ii. 

PRATE-APACE. A forward child. South. 
In old writers, a talkative person. 

Prince ofpaasiona. prn(<'*<tpace*. and pickl'd lovert ; 
duke of diiaatcrt. diuemblera, and druwn*d eyr«s 
marquis of melancholy and mad folks; grand signior 
orgri>'f*arid gr.>ant; lord of Liinentationa, hero of 
heighhos ! admiral of ay-mei ! and monsieur of 
mutton iaccd. Heywood*t Mi*tre4s, p. 86. 

PRATT. The following rhyme is still common, 
Jaek Sprat t being generally substituted. 

Archdeacon Pratt would eat no fatt. 

His Wife woul 1 eat no lian ; 

Twist Archdeacon Pratt and Joan hU wife. 

The meat was eat up clean. 

Hoir«/r« Frnverbt, p. 20. 

They fared somewhat like old Bishop Pratt and 
his wife, and were fain to consume even the very 
dreggs of the little which chance had set before them. 

A Voief /roiH Sian, ICT®, p. 3» 

PRATTILY. Softly. North. 

PRATTLE-BASKET. A prattling child. 

PRAVANT. For provanf, occurs in A Welch 
Bayte to spare Provender, 4to. Ixmd. 1603. 

PR.AVE. Depraved ; bad. Pravities, depra- 
vities, Harrison’s Britaine, p. 26. 

PRAY. (1) To rirl a moor of all stock, which is 
generally done twice a year (at Lady Day, and 
at Michaelmas), with a view to ascertain 
whether any person has put stock there with- 
out a right to do it. The unclaimed stock is 
then pounded till claimed by the owner, who 
is usually obliged to pay for trespassing. West. 

(2) To lift anything up. Sufolk. 

(3) Press ; crowd. Weber. 

PUAYD. Invited. IfV^er. 

PRAYED-FOR. Churched. North. 

PRAYELL. A little meadow. (.L-M) Pragere 

occurs in Syr Gawaync. 

PREACE. A press, or crowd. Shak. 

PREACHMENT. A sermon. 

Thry’l make a man *lcep till aprtMehm^nt bcipcnt. 

But wc neither can warm our blood nor our wit in’t. 

Brom^t Son/(t, 1061, p> 79. 

PREAMBULATION. A preamble. (.-/.-A’.) 

PREASER. Rennet. Yorksb. 

PRE AST. Praised. Lane. 

PRE.VZ. To try ; to endeavour; to press for- 
ward. Yorkth. 

PRECACIONS. Invocations. {Lat.) 

Bcfideour dally pralcra nnd continual prtcaeiona 
to God and hi* taintc* for pro«pvru* »ucce**e to ciuue 
in your mcrclall exployte and royall pawage. 

Hall, Henrif F. f. 5. 

PRECE. To proceed. Gawagne. 
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PRECEDENT. Prognostic ; imiication. (2) 
A rough draft of writing. Sltak. 
PRECELLE. To eicel. Pal^ratre, See 
Lydgate’s Minor Poems, p. 12. 

PRECEPT. magistrates warrant. 
PRECESSIONERS. Candles used in procession 
at Candlemas Day. For 2 pres/ienffinert of 
2'» redy made against Candlemas Day, 14** 
Merton College MSS. 

PRECIE. Delicate; excellent. 

PRECIOUS. (1) Great ; extraordinary*. Euex. 

Often used ironically, implying worlhle:isness. 
<2) Over-nice. 

PRECISI.W. A serious person; a Puritan. 

I hope loo the graver gemlcroen. the preeiftant 
will not beacandalii'd at my acal for the promotion 
of poetry. Cildon't MUttUaneous t^ettcra nmd Ra^ 
aupa, Lond. 1694, pref. 

PRECONTR.VCT. A previous contract. 
PREDE. Spoil; booty. Also, to sfroil. See 
Slanihurst’s Ireland, pp. 29, 45. 

P RE DESTINE. Predesti nation. ( .1. - X . ) 
PREDIAL-LANDS. Fann-lands. 
PREDICATION. Preaching; a sermon. {yi.~X.) 

Hegaf memany a ccrtacUm, 

With right and holtom I’r^lunritm, 

That he had laboured in Venus »ecrete cell. 

And me exponyd many n good go,a*.;prtl. 

And many a right sweie rpUci il eke. 

In hem perfite and not for to »ekc. MS. Wncf.C.BR, 
Sobefelle. thorow GoddU Minde, 

The bifcthop that was of that londe 
Prechid in thatcit^; 

Alle gode men of tha( townc 
Come to his pretHcantm, 

Hym to herkyn and se. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. r. 48. f.45. 

PREEDY. With case. “ That lock goes mighty 
prtedy** i. c. that lock goca well or with 
ease. Comic. 

PREEN. To prime, or trim up trees. 

FREEZE. Mingere. Xorth. 

PREFE. Proof. Also, to prove. See tlie 
Sacrifice of Abraham, p. 15. 

And that over my belcfT, 

The trewth Indede hyiselfT welle prtjf«. 

MS Ff. I. 8, f. 123. 

PREFECT. The chief magistrate. {Lat.) 
PREFIX. To fix or appoint a time for anything. 

"Tlic prefixed hour,” Shak. 

PREGNA.NCY. Readiness of wit. Frompre^- 
nant, intelligent, shrewd, artful. 

PREIERE. A prayer. {A.-S.) 

PREISABLE. Cummendahle ; laudable. 
PREISE. To appraise, or value. 

PREKE. (1) Prick, a piece of wood in the centre 
of the target. 

All they ai-hut abowthe agen, 

The tcri-tfM men and he. 

Offthc marke he welde not fayle. 

He doffed the prakerm thro. Hood, i. 91. 

(2) To ride quickly. 

Tryamowre ro'le forthc in haste. 

And prekptt among the oost 
U|>on the toihertyde ; 

The fyrste that rode to hym thon 
Was the kynge of .Arragon, 

Hekopeydhym inthattyde. 

MS Cdntab. Ff. li. 38, f. 76. 



I The dewkeof Lythyr sir Tyn^, 

HeprrAriMl forthc fulle pertly. 

ifS. Omtab. Ff. IJ. f H 
The kyng come, with roony a man, 

Prtkynft owt of the towne. 

US. Cantab. Ff. li. 38, f. 

PREL,\CIONE. Preference. 

Thorow oute Ihctrompe Into his ere, 

Tosowne ofsuche pralaetona. 

Cower, US. Sor. jiutiq 131, f. 00. 

PREME. Fierce; strung. 

Thrr was no man yn hethyn londc 
Myght sytte a dynte of hys hnnde. 

The traytour was u> promo. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. H9. 

PREMEDIATE. To advocate one’s cause. 
PRE.MYE. 






cyuo Of Lronnon, tnrough his mere graunt 



prem^, 

Waifirst prlvyleged to have both mayer and shryve, 
Where before hys tyrocit had but baylyves onlye. 

Rala'a Kynro Johan, p. 86. 

PRENDID. Pricked. 

PRENE. An iron pan. Somerset. 

PRENT. Chiefly ; in the first place. 
PRENTIS. An apprentice. ** Apprenticius, a 
prentya,” Nominalc MS. A barrister was 
called a prentice, or prcntice-of-law. 
PREOVEST. Most approved. 

PREPARAT. Prepared, (lat.) 

PREPARE, Preparation. ShaJt. 
PREPOSITION, “ Praysemade before a great 
man, or preposition, harentjrue,** Palsgrave. 
PREPOSITOUR. A scholar appointed bv the 
ma.'itcr to overlook the rest. Hormann, 1 .530. 
PRLPOSTERATE. To make preposterous. 
PRRPUCIE. Circumcision. (Laf.) 
PRESANDE. A present. 

I rte thaim not myself aton, 

1 send praaandea mooy on. 

And fryndvs make 1 me. 



MS. Cantab. Ff. ». 48, f. So. 

PRESBYTERIAN-TRICK. A dishonest bar- 
gain ; a knavish trick. Essex. 

PRESCIT. Reprobate. (Lat.) 

PRESCRIPT. Order io writing. (Lai.) 
PRESE. (I) A press, or crowd. (A.^X ,) 

In he rydes one a rase. 

Or that he wiste where he was, 

In'iothe thikkestcof theprcMT. 

Peirecwt, 1147. 

(2) To crowd. Sometimes, to hasten. 

Of alle this yonge lusty route, 

Whiche al day prttrn hire aboutc. 

Gousr, US. Soc. Antiq. I.t4, f. 64. 

PRESE.'VNCE. Priority of place. 

PRESENCE. (I) A presence-chamber. Shak. 

(2) Aspect ; outward appearance. East. 
PRESE.NT. (1) Immediate. (Lat.) 

(2^ A white spot on the finger-nail, supposed to 
augur good fortune. West. 

(3) “ At this present’* means noir, at this present 
time. The phrase occurs in our Prayer Book, 
and in Rider’s Dictionarie, 1640. 

PRESENTARIE. Present. (Lat.) 
PRESENTERER. A prostitute. (A.-X.) 
PRESENTLY. At this present time. 

Compiled and put in thia forme luinge, by a ser- 
vaunt of the Kyngt, that prraantlp saw in effect a 
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greet perte of hie explojrtee, and the mydewe Knewe 
by true relation of them that were present at every 
tyme. ^rrioai of King tidward /K. p. !• 

PRESEPE. A precept or order. 

Ai wyfet makU bargem. a hoiae for a mare. 

Thay lefe Ihcr the febille aad brynges ham the freche 
ware. 

Clenae welc ]our eghne, and ttaodia on bakke. 

For hereeacomenea prtttpe, awykke menne to take. 

J/5. |.*neo/n A. 1. 17. f> 1^ 

PRESOMSEON. Presumption. 

Conid covetyaehlt U the cause, prld, preromaeon, 

5e beth ungrouodld in grace, jour God je con not 
knowe. 

5our dediu demeyt joue dredlea, devocioun hit U 
withdraw, 

3e han chasld away charitiand the reule of relcgyon. 

MS, Dourt 3(S,f. 4. 

PRESSING-IRON. An iron for smoothing 
linen. Prenrr, one who irons linen, caps, &c. 

PRESTE. (1) Ready. (A.-N.) 

The lolhcr knyghly., the boke seys, 

Prekyd to the palays. 

The lady for to here t 
Knyghtya apperyd to hur prerfe, 

Than myghtiche choae of the beiCe. 

Whych that hur wylle were. 

MS Oinla&. Ff. ii. 38. f. 77. 
Whan they had fared of the best. 

With bred and ale and weyne. 

Tothebottys they made them pr«r. 

With bowea and boltyi foil feyne. 

Ao61n Hood, i. 60. 
And, therforc, prlat/y I jowpraye 

That je wllle of joure talkyng blyne. 

MS. Uncoln A. i. 17. f. 149. 

(2) A loan ; money paid before due ; earnest 
mon^ given to a soldier at impressment. In 
pre»tt in advance. Ord. and Reg. p. 12. Prett~ 
money, ibid. p. 309. 

f3> Neat ; tight ; proper. 

(4) A barrow or tumulus. Yorkth. 

PRESTER-JOHN. The naraeof a fabulous Chris- 
tian King of India. See Maundevilc, ed. 1839. 

Mount now toGallo-belgicus; appear 
As deep a statesman as a garrettcir. 

Homely and familiarly, when thou corn’ll back, 
Talk of Will. Conquerour, and Protter Jack. 

Donn^M Ppenu, p.96t. 

PRESTIGIATE. To deceive. 

Even as a craflie Juggler doth so j^ettigiatt ond 
blinde mens outward senses by the dclusloni of 
Salhan. Denft Pathitag to Heaven, p. 10. 

PRETEN'CE. Intent ; design. Shak. 

PRETEND. (1) To intend. Shak. 

(2) To lay claim to. 

(3) To portend; to forebode. 

PRETENSED. Intended; designed. The 

word is used several times by Hall, and also 
occurs in Sir John Oldcastlc, ii. 3. See 
Incepted. 

They can never be clerely extirpate or digged out 
of their rotten hartes, but that they wille with hande 
and fote, toothe and nayle. further If they can their 
pretenaed enterpvice. Hail, Henry I'U. f. 0. 

It Is pretencod mynde and purpose set. 

That blades the bargain sure. 

rwrhevtH’a OrW, 15<57. fol. 144. 



Requiring you to Joine with us and we with you 
Id advauncing forward this our Incepted purpose* 
and protenced entcrprice. Halt, Henry tV. f. S. 
PRETERIT. Passed. {A.-N.) 

PRETERM YT. To omit 

I pretermyt also the ryche apparel! of the pryn* 
cesie, the itraunge fasshion of the Spsnyibe nacioD* 
the bcaulie of the Englishe ladyes. 

Halt, Henry Vll. f.43. 

PRETOES. Loans? 

Our great landlords bespake him with lofty rents, 
with does, and prefoes, and I know not what. 

Ktnuite^e Search for Money, 1(>00. 

PRETORY. The high court. (Lai.) 

Pilate up ros, and forth he jede 
Out of the pretory. 

Cureor Mundt, MS. Colt. Trin Cantab, f. 101. 

PRETTY. (1) Neat j fine. (2) Crafty. 
PRETTY-FETE. A moderate quantity. IStrkt. 
PREVALY. Privily ; secretly. 

The guide unto hU chamblr he bare. 

And hyd It fulle pmmly thare. 

leumbrat, 041a 

Then longed he at home to bene 
And for to speke with hys quene. 

That hys thoght was ever upon. 

And he gate schyppys preray, 

And to the schypp on a day 
He thoght that he fleweanon. 

AfS. OtnroN (T. ii. 38, f. 78. 

PREVE. (1) To prove. (2) A proof. 

Thou most have fay th. hope, and charyU, 

This is the ground of thl beleve* 

Ellys i-savyd thou mat oojt be, 

Thus Poul in his pysiyl he doth prove. 

MS. Douce 303, f. 8. 
preves 1-now therben of youre petd. 

MS. Cofteab. Ff. {. 6. f. 124. 

PREVKLACHE. Privilege. 

I uy the, brodcT Salamon, tel in thi talkyng, 

Furst of the frerys thus meve thou may. 

Of here prevetache, and of here prayrys, and here 
prcching, 

And of herecierg4 and clannesand ooeit aray. 

MS. Douce 309* f. 4. 

PREVELYKE. Privily. See Prnaly. 

And thoghte yn hys herte prevelyke. 

That msny a woman ys odur y-lyke. 

MS. Caraab. Ff. iU 38, f. 143. 
PREVENT. To go before ; to precede ; to anti- 
cipate. {Lat.) 

PREVENTION. Jurisdiction. {Lat.) 

Your sayd Grace, by verteu off your legantlne 
prerogative and prevention, conferr to hys chapleyn, 
Mr. Wilson, the vlcaregeof Thackstedd. 

State Papere, i. 31 1 . 

PREW. 

They helde hym vyler than a Jew, 

For no man wulde hys prete. 

MS. HaH. 1701. f. 18. 
PRIAL. Three cards of a sort, at the game of 
commerce particularly : a corruption, pro- 
bably, of pair-royal. Under the latter 
term, Narcs confirms this derivation, and 
gives many quotations in illustration of the 
word. Moor’s Suffolk Word*. 

PRICE. Estimation j value. To tore Ihepryet, 
to win the prize, to excel. 
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The Kyng Jornejrd in Tracycni, 

That ia • ryttfoff grete defence, 

And withh)in hya queiii* off /rice, 

That waicallyii dame Meroudya} 

A feyrerelady than ^chewaaone, 

Waa never made off ficMch tie boot ( 

Sche waa full off hife and godnea, 

Nc may do mane telle hyre feyrnee. 

MS. yithmiUt 61, XV. Cent. 
Then theqwene waa fulle gladd, 

That ache aoche a Inrde hadd, 

V'e wott, wythowtyn leea. 

Seheaeyde, Y have welle aped 
That aoche a lorde hath me wedd. 

That beryth the pryce in preet. 

M8. Cantab. Ft. U. 38. f. 83. 

PkiCER. A person whose duty it was to regu- 
late the prices of a market. 

PRICH. Thin weak liquor. North, 

PRICH E LL. A brake ; an instrument for dress* 
ing hemp or flax. It is the translation of 
bront in Hollyband’s Dictionarie. 1593. 

PRICK. (I) The same as Preke (1). Hence 
prick andpraite, the praise of excellence. 

And therfore every man Judged aa he thought, 
and named a airknea that he knew, ahothing not 
nere the prickit not underatandlng the nature of the 
dlaeate. Hall, T. f. 60. 

Then leave <>ff these thy burning rayi« 

And give Co Pan the prick and praiae; | 

Thy eulour change, look pale and wan, ^ 

to honour of the great god Pan. 

Lore'a Jftatreae, p. 49. 

Now Tarllon’s dead, the consort lacks a vice, I 

For knave and fool thou muat bear pHrSre and price. | 
A Whip pvr on Ap«t 1689. 

(2) A term of endearment. It occurs in Pals- 
grave’s Acolastus, 1540. 

(3) A point ; a dot. 

Like to a packe without apricAe. 

Or o*p.r-M In arithmetick.. 

US. Eftrlon 9U, f. 3. 

^4) A skewer. 

1 gere to the botcher. pHekM Inoughe to lette up 
their thlnne meet thit it m»y eppesre thlcke end 
well fedde. rse »/ the B.rl/1, n. d. 

(5) A go«d for oxen ; > pointed weapon of almost 
any kind. (,4.-S.) In the provinces, a pointed 
stick is still so called. 

(6) To wound ; to spur a horse ; to ride hard. 
See Prete (2). 

(7) To trace a hare's footsteps. 

(8) To germinate. Still in use. 

(9) A period of time. 

(10) To turn sour. Somenel. 

(11) To decorate. “ 1 prickc a cuppe or suchc 
lyke thyngc full of flourcs, je en/lc«re,” I’als- 
grave. “ I pricke full of bowes as we do a 
place or a horse whan wc ^ a mayeng, jt 
rome," ibid. In Lincolnshire, the slips of 
evergreens with which the churches are deco- 
rated from Christmas eve to the eve of Can- 
dlemas dav are termed prickingt. 

PRICKASOCR. A hard rider. (A.-S.) 

PRICKER. (1) Any sharp-pointed instrument. 
“ Punctorium, a prykker,” Nominale MS. 

(2) A light horseman. There wu formerly a 
cavalry regiment termed the pnektn, 

PRICKET. (1) A wax Uper. 



(2) The buck in his second year. 

if thou wilt come and dwell with meat hone. 

My aheepcote ahall be itrowed with new groeae 
ruahet : 

Weele haunt the trembling prickHs as they rome 
About the fields, along the hauihome bushes } 

I hive a pie>bald curre to hunt the hare, 

So we will live with dainile forrest fare. 

Th9 4ff*ftionat9 Skephmrdt IB94. 

PRICKING-ICNIFE. 

Than betpake Che prpkpng-knpfe, 

He duellys tonyje the a!e*wyfe: 

Sche makes oft tyme hU purse full ihyime, 

No peny tome tyme ache levyt therin t 
Tho thou gvte more than other thre, 

Thryfty man he canne not be. MS. Athmoie 61 . 

PRICKINGS. The footsteps of a bare. 

Unto these also you may adde, those which cao> 
not diaceme the foolinga or prickingt of the hare, 
yet will they runne speedily when they aec her, or 
else at the b^lnning aet forth very hot, and after- 
ward lyre, and give over laaily ; all ibeae arc not to 
be admitted into the kennell of good bounds. 

Topttltt FouT’yaoted fteoaCa, lffu7,p. 169. 

PRICKLE. (1) To prick. North. 

(2) A wicker basket. I ar. dial. 

PRICK-LOUSE. A nickname for a tailor. 

She would In brave trrroet abuse him, and caP 
him rascall, and alavc, but above all pricklout:, 
which he could not abide; wherefore having often 
forbad her, and seeing the would take no warning, 
on a day tookc heart at graiac, and belaboured her 
well Id a cudgel t but all would not suffice ; the more 
he beat her, the more she calde him pricklout*. 

Tnrlton‘t Setvtt out <tf VurgtAvrit, 1600. 

PRICK-LUGGED. Having erect ears. 

PRICKMEUENTY. A finical person. 

PRICK-POST. A timber framed into the prin- 
cipal beam of a floor. Pricke posts are men- 
tioned in Harrison’s England, p. 187. 

PRICKS. A game like bowls. 

PRICKSONG. Music pricked or noted down, 
full of flourish and variety. 

So that at her next voyage to our I.ady of Court 
of Strete, sheentred thechappell with "Ave Regina 
Ctelonim'* in prirA«ong, accompanied with these 
commltsionera, many ladies, gentlemen, and gea- 
tlcwomeii of the best degree. 

lAmbar^9*t Ptrombulution iff Ktnt, 1596, p. 199. 
lly pHeA-songaalwayes full of largues and longs, 
pHcA*«ofig({ndeed) because it pricks my hart ; 

And song, because sometimes I ease my smart. 

PSe yt^ctl4knrrre gOr|)A#ord, 1594. 
And all for thU pevysh ptyk^tong not worth to 
iirawes 

Thai we poorc sylyc boyes abyde much woe. 

BatiaH bp Reti/brd, Bright MS. 

PRICK-WANU. A wand set up for a mark to 
shoot arrows at. Percy. 

PRIDE. (1) A mud lamprev. Wat. “Lumbrici 
arc littell fjrshes taken in small rvvers, whiehe 
are lyke to lampurnes, but they be muchc 
lease, and somewhat yeolowe, and are eallcd 
in Wilshyre prida," Elyotes Dictionarie, 
fob Loud. 1559. 

(2) “ Pryde goyth byfore, and shame comyth 
after," MS. Douce, 52. The same proverb 
occurs in Wyntown’s Chroiiykil, and Nash’, 
Pierce Penilesse, 1592. 
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For If »he xmi tu me and be varUble, 

And f ut the drede of God out of mynd, 
pz-ide gothe byfoT and ahanie comyih bchynd. 

MS. Lftud. 4i6. r. 57 . 
(8) In g*xjd flesh and heart, in good txmdiliou. 
An old hawking term. 

(4) Fineness; splendour. A’or/A. 

(5) Kamcness ; impediment. Cheak. 

I'UIDELES. Without pride. {.4-S.) 

I’RIDY. Proud, t’ormr. 

PIUE. The plant privet. 

PUIEST-IIX. The ague. Devon. 

PRIEST’S CROWN. '* Prestes crowne that fly- 
eth about in soraer, barbedieHj* Palsgrave, 
See Cotgravc, in v. Dent. 

PRIG. (1) A small pitcher. South. 

(2) To iiigglc in price. North. 

(3) A small brass skellet. Yorkah, 

(4) To steal, lar. dial. Prvg’nan, a tliicf, Fra- 
ternitye of Vacalmndes, 1573. 

(5) An old coxcomb. Devon. 

(6) To ride. A cant term. Dekker'a Laothome 
and Candle-light, sig. C. ii. 

PRIGGISH. Conceited ; aflfected. North. 
PRIG-NAPPER. A horsc-stealer. 

PRIJEL. An iron tool for forcing nails out of 
wood, otherwise perhaps called a monkey. 
Moor’s Suffolk MS. 

PRIKELLE. To drive, or push. Heamt, 
PRIKERE. A rider. Lydgate. 

PRILL. (1) To turn sour. Devon. 

(2) A small stream of water. fVeat. 

(3) A child's whirligig toy. 

PRIM. (1) The fry of smelts. Boat. 

2) A neat pretty girl. Yorkah. 

3) The plant privet. Tuaaer. 

PRI.MAL. Original ; first. Shak. 
PRIMA.VISTA. Primero. “The game at cardes 

called primero or prima vista,” Florio, p. 400. 
It is called primefiato in a list of games in 
Taylor’s Motto, 12mo. 1622, sig. D. iv. 
PRIME. (1) To trim trees. Ea^t. 

(2) Goo<l ; excellent. Var.dial. 

(3) The hour of six o’clock, a. m. 

Thou wotie welte th«t hit too. 

And other gstli hit thalle goo 
Er to momc at primf > ; 

Thou hast mebroujt into this ille, 

And I nhatleful wele have my wiUe 
When I »e my tyme. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 44. 

(4) First. . Prime tempat first time. 

(5) A term at primero. 

(6) Eager; marts appetens. Shak. 

(7) The footstep of a deer. 

(S) 

For (ai a thrifty wench acrapes kUchlng-Ptuffc, 

And barriltlng the droppings, and the tnufTe 
Of waiting candlci, which In thirty year 
( Rcliquely kept) perchance buyes wedding chear) 
Piecemeal he gets land*, and spends much time 
Wringing each acre, ai maids putUnfr prune. 

Dnnne’a Pv«nu, p. 194. 

PRIME-COCK-BOY. "A prime-cock-lroy, a 
freshman, a novice, a milke-aop, a Imy new 
come into the worhi,*^ Florio, p. 227. 
PRIMED. (1) Intoaicated. North. 



(2) Spotted from disease. Suff'oli. 

PRIME-GOOD. Excellent. North. 

PRI.MELY. Capitally. North. 

PRIMER. First ; primary. 

He who from lusts rile bondage would bo freed. 

Its ^Hmler flames to suffocate must heed, 
bin is a plant, which if not from the root 
StYOD pluekl, will soon to spreading mischief shoot : 
Which If U doe*, its venom soon we find 
Infecting all our blood, and all our mind. 

Watory nf Joittph, 1691. 
Forasmuch as it hath pleased our Lorde God for 
to suffer and graunte me grace for the prunar 
notable workes purposed by me. 

SichoU Pfipai fa’illa, p. 293. 

PRIMERO. A gtme at cards. According to 
the Complcat Gamester, ed. 1721, p. 49, it 
went rapidly out of fashion after the intro- 
duction of the game of ombre. The same au- 
thority informs us that primero was played 
with six cards, and was similar to the latter 
game. See Ben Jonson, ii 31 ; Florio, pp. 71, 
400,410. 

PRIMEROLE. A primrose. 

The honysoucle, thefrolvahe prymarvUyat 
Ther levys iplaye at Phebut up rysyng. 

topilgat^a Minor Poemt, p. 949. 

PRIMETE.MPS Spring. (J.-N.) Some 
Elixabethan poets havey/ritBe-rirfe. 

PRIMINERY. A difficulty. North. 

PRIMORDIAL. Original; earliest. 

PRIMOSITY. Prudery. A word used by Pitt 
and Lady Stanhope. Memoirs of Lady Hester 
Stanhope, 8vo. 1845. 

! PRIMP. To be Tcrv formaL Cumi. 

PRIM-PRINT. The plant privet. 

The moat carcUenl it the greene coloured cattcr- 
pillcr. which Is found up;>nn that great bushy plant, 
usually termed privet, or primprint, which hath a 
circle enclosing rounri both his eyes and all his feete, 
having also a crooked home In his taylc : these cat- 
tcrpillcrs aie black Ish.reddc, with spots or streakes 
going ovcTthwart theyr sides, beeing halfe white 
and halfe pur|H-lish, tlie little pricks In these spots 
are Inclining to redde; thereat of theyr body b 
altogether grccne. 

TtipaelCa HUtoria (^fSerpanta.i*. 103. 

PRIMY. Earlv. Shak. 

PRIN. (1) A pin. AorM. 

(2) Prim ; affectedly neat. 

Hee looks as g.iunt and prin, as he that spent 
A tedious twelve years In an eager Lent. 

Or bodyes at the Resurectlon are 
On wing, just rarifying Into ayre. 

rietcbar'a Poems, p. 140. 

PRINADO. A sharper. 

PRINCHE. To be niggardly ? 

Ther was with him non other fare 
But for in prinehe and for to spare. 

Of worldii muk to gete encres. 

Gotver, MS. 8<*e. Antitj. 134, f. 157« 

PRIN’ClPAL. (1) A heirloom. Sometimes the 
mortuary, the principal or best horse led 
before the corpse of the deceased. 

And also that my best horse shall be my prineipai, 
without any armour or man armed, according to 
the custom of mean people. Teat. Vrtvat. p. 7*1. 

j (2) The corner posts of a bouse, tenoned into 

i 
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the ground plates below, and into the l>eams 
of the roof. 

PRINCOCK. A perl saucy youth. Brockett 
has princox as still :n use, and princy-cock is 
given by Carr, ii. 58. 

If hee bee a lUde b«>okifh, let him write but the 
commendation of a Oea, straight begt he ihecoppie, 
kis»ing, hugging, grinning, and smiling, till hc« 
make the yong princvcks pruud as a peencke. 

Lt’rigr't Mitrrie,i50^ 

PKINXOI). A pincushion. Aor/A. Figura- 
tively, a short thickset woman. 

PRINGLE. A little silver Scotch coin, about 
the value of a penny, current in the north 
parts of England. Kennett, MS. 

PRl NIT. Take it. B 

PRINK. (1) To adorn; to dress wel ; to be 
smart and gay. To be prinkt up, to be drest 
up fine or finical like children or v«iin women,'* 
51 S. Lansd. 1033. 

(2) To look at ; to gaze upon. JTca/. 

(3) To be pert or forwanl. North. 

PRINSEDE. A priucipality. It is t e trans> 

lation of principatux In Nomioale MS. 

PRl NT. (1 ) An imprint, or impression ; an efiigy , 
or image ; the imprint oi money. 

(2) A mould for coin, &c. 

(3) In prints with great exactness. Still in use, 
according to Palmer and Furb . 

(4) Clear and bright. Kent. 

(5) A newspaper. Var. dial. 

PRIOR. The cross-bar to which the doors of 
a bam arc fastened, and which prevents them 
from being blown open. 

PRISE. (1) A lever. Var. dial. 

(2) The note of the horn blown on the death of 
a deer in hunting. 

Syr Eglamour hsiedoiic tode«ie 

Agrcte tiertr, and Une the hede; 

The pryitt he blewe fulle tchllle. 

MS. Uneitin A. I. 17i f* 140. 

(3) Fine; good; prizetL 

PRISED. Overturned ; destroved, 

PRISON. A prisoner, 

PRISONER'S-BARS. A game. See Base (4). 

PRISTE. A priest. 

The kynge hit fa)»e godJU alle fortuke, 

And Cryktyndumeof prUtt he take. 

US. UttninA. 1. 17. f ISO. 

PRISTINATE, Former; pristine. 

t thynkc, yea and doubt not but your line ihalbe 
again restored to the prUtinnte e»taie and degree. 

Hull, Richarti Jll. (. 10 . 

PRITCIL (1) To check, or withstand. Mm/. | 

(2) Any sharp-pointed instrument. Hence, to 
pierce or make boles. East. 

PRITCIIEL. An iron share fixed on a thick 
staff for making holes in the ground. Kenl. 

PRITTLE. To chatter. “You //ri7//e and 
prattle nothing but leasings and untruths,*' 
Heywood’s Royall King, IG37, sig. B. Prittle- 
prattle, childish talk, 

PKIVADO. A private friend. (.J‘)?tm.) 

And here Franklin, a kind of phytirUn, W«lon, 
a servant to Sir Tbomaa. and Sir Jervace Velvia, 
who U (at you shall hereafter heart primdo to the 
Earl and ViKounl. and the Countess and Mrs. 



Turmr. are made Instruments to kill and dtipatcb 
Sir Thomas Overbury. MS. Hart. 4888. 

private. Interest; safety; privacy. 

PRIVP. Private ; secret. (/l.-N.) Alsoaverb, 
to keep or be secret. 

Til grniilmen and jomanry, 

Theiha^e thaim alle thei ar worthy. 

Those (hat are pHr^. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. SO. 

PRIVETEE. Private business. 

PUIVY'-COAT. Alight coat or defence o: n:ail 
concealed under the ordinary habit. 

PRIVA'-EVIL. According to Markham, is in 
hawks “a secret heart-sickness procured cither 
by overflying corrupt food, cold, or other tlis- 
ordcrly keeping, hut most especially for want 
of stones orcastingin the due season : the signs 
are heaviness of head and countenance, evil 
enduing of her meat, and fowl Slack matings," 
Cheap and Good Husbandry, ed. 1676, p. 133. 

PIUZALL. A prize. V me/. 

PRIZE. (1) ** A prize ofihal," meaning I don't 
mind it ; “a pish for it. ' Do they not mean 
a pi:e or pish for it : as if they should say, 
it's but a trifle and not to be cared about, 
therefore a pizc of it. Line. 

(2) To favour an affected limb, as a horse does. 
Dorset. * 

PROANDER. Peradventure. Comtr. 

PROBABLE. Provcable. 

PROBAL. Probable. Shak. 

PROCEED. To take a degree. This term is 
still used at the IJoiversitics. 

PROCERE. Large. 

Be it never %a strong. valiant fair, goodly, plaant 
Id aspect, proc^e, and tall, Becon'a tVtfrku, p. 2i<4. 

PROCES. Story ; relation ; progress. 

PROCKESY. A proxy. Palsgrave. 

PROCLIVE. To be prone to. 

PROCT. A large prop of wood. Line. 

PROCTOR. One who collected alms for lepers, 
or other persons unable to do it themselves. 
According to Kennett, beggars of any kind 
were colled proctors. The Fratemityc of 
Vacabondes, 1575, has the following notice : — 
Proctour is he that wil tary long, and bring 
a lye, when his maister sendeth him on his 
errand." Forhy has proctor, to hector, 
swagger, or bully, which he considers derived 
from the older w ord. 

PROD. A goad for oxen ; any sharp-pointed 
instrument. Also a verb, to prick or goad ; 
to thrust. North. NVe have also proddte 
used in the same sense. 

PRODIGAL. Proud. Ilertf. 

PRODIGIOUS. Portentous; horrible. 

PROFACE. An exclamation equivalent to 
“ Much good may it do you." See the Down- 
fall of Robert, Earl of Huntington, p. 57. 

PROFHR. A rabbit burrow. 

PROFESSIOUN. The monastic profession. 

PROFETS. Buskins. Ex-moor. 

PROFFER. To dodge any one. Devon. 

PROFLIGATE. To drive off. 

With how fervent hesrt should wc prr\/Hgftta and 
chase away sin. tTorAr#, j> GO 
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In th« which I doubt not but God will rather 
aid us i yea, (and fl^ht for ui) than see uavanquUhed 
ami by such as neither fear liim nor His 

laws, nor yet regard Justice or honesty. 

Haitt Union, 1M8. 

PROPUND. To lavish. {Lat.) 

For Che eschewing of grete expences, whiche shuld 
be prt^funded and consumed in the said interview, 
wherof thcr Is no node here, considering the grete 
to Dimes of money that promptely be to be payde. 

State Papera, 1. 851 • 

PROG. (1) Food. Var. dud, 

(2) The same as Prod, q. v. 

PROGRESS. The travelling of the sovereign 
and court to various parts oCthe kingdom. 
PROHEME. A preface. 

PROIGNE. To prune. Here it means to pick 
out damaged feathers, as birds do. According 
to Markham, “a hawk proine$ when she 
fetches oil with her beak over her tail.*' 

For joye they proigne hem cvyry momyiige. j 
MS. Aahmoia SS, f. 80. 

PROINER. A pruner. Somertet. 

PROINING. Prying. Line. 

PROJECTION. An operation in alchemy ; the 
moment of transmutation. 

He revealed to one Uoger Cooke the great secret 
of the ellxsr, as he called it, of the salt ofmctalls, 
theprq^ien whereof was one upon an hundred. 

MS. Aahmale 1788, f. 147. 
PROKE. To entreat, or insist upon. Also, to 
stir, or poke alxmt. Hence perhaps prokiny^ 
Spit, a kind of rapier, mentioned in HaU’s 
Satires, p. 99. 

PROKETOWR. A proctor. Pr. Part. 
PROKING'ABOUT. A familiar term applied 
toa person who is busily looking for something, 
and examining, as we say, ** every hole and 
corner.'* Sharp's MS. Warw. Gloss. 
PROLIXIOUS. ProUx ; causing delay. 
PROLLE. To search, or prowl about ; to rob, 
poll, or steal ; to plunder. 

PROLONGER. A mathematical instrument, 
mentioned in Trenchfield's Cap of Gray Hairs 
for a Green Head, 12mo. liOiid. 1688, p. 153. 
PROMESSE. To promise. 

Thou knowyst my ryjte, Lorde, and other men also 
As it b my ryjte, Lorde, so thou me defendet 
And thequarell ihslU wronge, It may be overthrow, 
And to ryght parte the victory thou sonde. 

And 1 prvmeaaa the, good Lorde, my lyflTe to amende, 

I knoleye me a synner wrappid In woo, 

And all said with one voysc, Lorde, thy will be doo ! 

MS. Bibt. Reg. 17 D. xv. 
PROMISCUOUSLY. Accidentally ; by chance. 
PROMISE. To assure. Var. dial. 
PROMITTED. Disclosed. {Lat.) 

Promltlnge to theim fraiike and free pardone of 
all ofltrnces and commes [crimes ’] promltted, and 
promoclons and rewardes, for obeytige to the kynges 
request. Hall, Henry VH. f. 33. 

PROMONT. A promontory, 

PROMOTER. An informer. 

PROMOVE. To promote, or patronize. 

PRONE. Changeable. Shak, 

PRONG. (1) A point. Norik. 

(2) A hayfork. Prong $leel, the hautUc of a 
hayfork. Souik. 
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PRONOTORY. A chief notary. 

PROOF. lidnd is said to l>e proof, when it is 
of an excellent quality. Warw. 

PROOFY. Nutritious. South. 

PROP. To help, or assist. North, 

PROPER. (1; Very ; exceeding. Var. dioL 

(2) Handsome ; witty. Still in use in ComwoU, 
according to Polwhele. 

(3) To make proper, iosdom. 

(4) To appropriate. Palsgrave. 

(5) Becoming ; deserved. East. 

PROPERTIES. Dresses of actors : articles and 

machinery necessary for the stage. 

PROPERTY. A cloak, or dUguise. 

PROPHACION. Profanation. IlaU. 

PROPICE. Convenient ; propitious. {I^tt.) 

Wherfore he edified bulwarkes, and buylded for« 
tresses on every syde and parte of his realme, where 
might be any place propiee and mete for an armie to 
arrive or take lande. Hall, Rduyard ir. (. 3. 

PROPINE. To drink healths. (£a/.) 

PROPONED. Proposed. {Lat.) 

Denlyng flersly. al the other new invencioos 
alleged and praponad to hU charge. 

HatVa Union, 1548. 

Which being proponed and declared to the Mid 
emperor, and that in the final determination of our 
Mid cause, and all the whole circumference thereof, 
we have, according to our roost bounden duty, 
nothing else studied. MS. CWfcm. Nero, B. vt 

PROPOS. A proposition. 

PROPOUNDERS. Monopolists. Blount, 

PROPRIS. Possessions ; property. 

PROPS. Legs. Var. dial. 

PROPULSE. To repulse. {Lat.) 

By whicbe craftie ymagined invendoo they might 
either doke or propuhe from them al sutpicioo of 
their purposed untruthe and shamefull dUloyaItJe. 

! Hall, Henry Vtl. f. 1ft, 

Pereeavyng that all succours were clcrely estopped 
and pjwpttdsed from them, and so brought into utter 
despaireofaide or comfort. Hall, Hanty VI I. f, 23, 

PROSCRIBE. To prescribe. ** I proscrybe 
(Lydgate) for I prescrybe,” Palsgrave. 

PROSPECTIVE. A pcrs|>ective glass. 

PROSPEKATION. Prosperity. 

PROSS. (1) Talk; conversation. North. 

( 2 ) 

They have onely three speers or proaaea, the two 
lower turne awry, but the uptiermost groweth up- 
right to heaven, yet sometimes it falleth out (as the 
keepers of the Mide beast afllnned) that either by 
sicknes or else through want of food, the left horn 
hath but two branches ; In length they are ooe 
Roman foot and a halfc. and one finger and a halfe 
in brcdth,atthc roote two Roman palmcs. 

Topaeira Four-Fi>oted Be<uta, p. 337. 

PROTENSE. Extension; drawing out. 

PROTER. A poker. Suffolk, 

PROTHODAWE. 

An archc foole cannot forge a lye for his pleasure, 
but a prothodawo wyllfaine a glose to mainteiue hit 
folish fantasie. Hall, Henry V. f. 41. 

PROTRACT. Delay, (lat.) 

PROTRITE. Beaten up. (La/.) 

The fourth most protrite and manifest unto the 
world Is their inconstancle. 

frngkf* Paaaiona oftke Minde, 1681, p. 40. 
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PROU. An inteijeetion used in driring cattle 
when they loiter. 

PROUD. (1) Luxuriant. North. 

(2) Full ; high ; swelled. Litic. Pegge explains 
ti large, ed 1839, p. 123. 

(3) Swelling ; having a sore inflammation, as 
flesh has. ffeet. 

(4) To be maria appetens. North. 

Yooa man weiethiollf. 

And than proudeth man and wilf. 

Arthovr and tterlin, p. 11. 

PROUD-PEAR. A kind of pear. It is men- 
tioned in Florio, ed. 1611, p. 182. 

PROUD-TAILOR. A goldfinch, far, dial 

PROULER. A cozener, or thief. 

PROVAND. Provender; provision. 

WhIUes that lysrdo myght drsne, the vhillct was he 
luffed. 

They putt hym to provande, and therwyth he provede ; 

Now he may noghte do his dede, as he myght by-forn, 

Thay iyg by-fort hym pcse>slraa, and bcrls away the 
eom. MS. Uncoln A. I. 17. f. 148. 

Aod though it were as good, it would not convert 
clubs and clouted shoone from the flesh-pots of 
Egipt, to the jrrDcoNr of the Low-countreyes. 

Su*h'f Piere* PenthHe»4*, 1509. 
These sea sick soldiers rang hills, woods, aod valllcs, 
Seeking provant to fill their empty bt llies ; 

Jones goes alone, where Fate prepar'd to meet him 
With such a prey as did unfriendly greet him. 

Ltfcnd q/ Captain Jftut, 1G50. 

PROVANG. A whalebone instrument used 
for cleansing the stomach. See Aubrey's 
Wilts, Royal Soc. MS. p. 191. 

PROVANT-MASTER. A person who provided 
apparel for soldiers. See B. Riche’s Frultes 
of Long Experience, 1 604 , p. 1 9. In Webster's 
Works, ii. 152, we have proven/ appartl^ 
apparel famished to soldiers. Provant^ 
dreecAea, Middleton, iv. 489. 

PROVE. (1) To thrive ; to be with young, gene- 
rally said of cattle. 

(2) To prove masteriei, to make trial of skill, to 
try who does the best. 

PROVENDE. A prebend ; a daily or annual 
allowance or stipend. 

Ne 5 it a lettre for to sends. 

For dignitc nc fur pro^enda. 

Gower, MS. Soe.,Jnti^ 134, f. 39, 

PUOVIAUNCE. Provision. (.Y.-A',) 

PROVISOUR. A purveyor, or provider. 

PROVOKEMENT. Provocation. Speruer. 

PRO\OSTRY. The office of provost. 

PROVULGK. To publish, (la/.) 

Considering that the king hath alreily, and also 
before any censures yrorttiged, bi'^the provoked and 
appeied. .SYn/« Papers, {. 413. 

PROW. A small boat attendant on a lai^r 
vessel. Kcnnett, MS. I^jinsd. 1033. 

PROWE. Honour ; profit ; arlvantagc. 

In long abydyng Is ful lytyl prowt. 

MS. Hawt. rbsf. 118. 
Yifany man wil say now. 

That 1 not deyde fc/r mannys prmr, 
feather thanne he schulde be forlome. 

Vet 1 woldc eft beat to-rome. 

MS. VaU. Can Cantab. 



PROWESSE. Integrity. (A.-N.) 

PROWEST. Most valiant Spenser. 
PROWOR. A priest. (A.-N.) 

PROWSE. Prowess, framer, 

PRU. The same as Protre, q. v. 

Do nat as the Pharysce 
Preyde God a 5 ena hys pm, 

MS. Harl, 1701, f. 77. 
N« more hyt ys lore the vertn 
Of the mease, but mannys pm. 

MS. HarU 1701, f. Ifl. 

PRUCE. Prussia. 

And I bequeth, yef that 1 dey shall. 

For to hold my fest funeral, 

An hundreth marke of prune money fyne, 

For to bistuw upon bred and wyne, 

With other drynkys that diliclous be, 

Whiche In ordre hcrafler ye shall se. 

MS. RawL C. 86. 

PRUDGAN. Pert ; brisk ; proud. Prud, proud, 
occurs in Havelok,302. 

PRUGGE. A partner, or dox;. 

PRU.MOROLE. A primrose. (,A.-N.) 

He that ben lyk the lytel bee, 

That seketh the blosme on the tre. 

And souketh on the pmmorofe. 

MS. AtddU. 11307, f. 67. 

PRUNE. The same as Profile, q. v. 

PRUNES. It appears from passages in Ma- 
roccus Eztatictu, 1595, and other works, that 
■tewed pninea were commonly placed in the 
windoWs of houact of disreputable character. 
PRUT. An exclamation of contempt. 

And setteth hym ry;t at the lefte, 

And aeyth prut for thy cursyng prest. 

MS, Hari. 1701, r. 90. 

PRUTE. To wander about like a child. 
PRUTTEN. To be proud ; to hold up the bead 
with pride and disdain. North, Prufe, proud, 
occurs in Wright's Pol. Songs, p. 203. 
PRYNE. Chief; first? (A.^N.) 

Oe hyt wyth ryghte or wyth synne, 

Hym wyi be b^de moste pryn*. 

MS. HarU 17»l,f. 30. 

PRYOWRE. The first ; the chief. 

Sche aeyde thou semysteamao orhooour. 

And th^ore thou schalt be pryawra. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. II. 38, f. llo. 

PRYVATED. Deprived. 

They woulde not onalye lese thdr wemiely sub- 
staunce, but also be t>rp9ttted of their lives and 
worldly felycytie, rather then to uiffre. Kyngo 
Rychsrde, that tyraunt, lengcr to rule and reygne 
over them. Hall, Hiehard HI. f. 17. 

PSALL. A soul. Percy. 

PUANT. Stinking. Skelton. 

PUB. The poop of a vessel. 

PUBBLE. Phunp;full. North. Kennett ap- 
plies it to com, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

Thou shalt me fynde fat and well fed. 

As pubbla aa may be t 
And, when thou wilt, a merle nut# 

I'o Uughc and chat with thee. 

Drani, ap. PFortoii, lil.346. 

PUBLE. A pebble. PaUyrave. 

PUBLIC. An inn, or alehouse, far. dUU. 
PUCELLE. A virgin ; a girl. (Fr.) 

PUCK. (1) Picked. Warw. 
j (2) A fiend. Robin Goodfcllow was often so 
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called. The term is still retained in the Wes- 
tern counties in the phrase puck-ledden, be- 
witched, fairy led, strangely and unaccount- 
ably confused. 

PUCKER. Confusion; Imther; perplexity; 
fright ; hustle, lor. dial. 

PUCKETS. Nests of caterpillars. Suner. Moor 
says it is used in Sulfolk. 

PUCK-FIST. The common puff-ball, or fungus. 
It was frequently used by early writers as a 
term of contempt; an empty, insignificant, 
boasting fellow. 

Old father pvkJUt knits his arteries. 

First strikes, then rails on Riot’s villanies. 

Middleton't Spigi-ams, )606a 

If with fhrte honors virtue he embrxee. 

Then love him t el»e h\t puek/out pompe abhorre. 
Sunshine or dung hils makes them stitike the more. 
And honor shewet all that was hid before. 

Taphi't iVorket. 1690. L 3. 

PUCKUE. (1) A pimple. Salop. 

(2) A spirit, or ghost ; a puck. 

PUCKRELS. A small fiend or puck. 

And 1 ihinkc he told me, that he shewed him 
her In a glasse, and told him she had three or foure 
impes, some call them pueknriK, one like a grey cat, 
another like a weasel, another like a mouse, a ven> 
geance take them, It Is a great pitie the conntry la 
not rid of them, and told him also what he should 
lie ; It Is half a yeare ago, and he never had any hurt 
since. Giffhrtfa Dialngua en ffl/cAe*. 1609. 

PUCKSY. A qua^irc. We»t. Possibly from 
Pucit wbo led nighUwanderers into bogs, Ac. 
Hence the phrase, he got out of the muxy 
and fell into the pucksy”-~ 

Incidit in Scyllam cuplcns vitare Charybdlnl. 

PUD. (1) Budded, ffeber. 

(2) The hand, or fist. fTesf. 

PUDDER. Confusion ; bother. 

upon which my lx)rdc Wnioughbie*s counsell, 
though to Utile purpose, made a great deale of pud- 
dtTf for all the acts of parliament from E. 3 time 
till R. 9 are cnroled in French. JIfS, Harl, 388. 

PUDDERING-POLE. A stirring-pole .> 

So long as he who has but a teeming brain may 
have leave to lay his eggs in his own nett, which It 
built beyond the reach of every man's puttdering- 
pole. S. FatrJ^, Bulk and Seltedge, 1674. 

PUDDING. A stuffed cushion put upon a child’s 
forehead when it is first trusted to walk alone. 

PUDDING-BAG. A bird of the pea-eater kind, 
so called from its nest being in the form of a 
long pudding-hag, with a hole in the middle. 

PUDDING-DIP. Sauce. Yorkah. 

PUDDING-GRASS. The herb pennyroyal. 

PUDDING-HEADED. Thick-headed ; stupid. 

PUDDING-HOSE. Large wide breeches. 

PUDDING-PIE. A piece of meat plunged in 
batter and baked in a deep dish, thus partaking 
of the nature of both pudding and pic. Eaat. \ 
It is sometimes called a pudding-pie-doU, and 
in Oxfordshire the like name is given to hatter 
pudding haketi in a hard crust. A mention of 
pudding-pyea occurs in Tavlor’s Workes, 1630, 
i. 146. 

Did ever John of Lryden prophecy 
Of such sw AutlrhrUt as pudding.ppe. 

F/etrk«r*$ Jhtett* p bU. 



A quarter of fat lam be and three>score eggs have 
becne but an eaile eolation, and three well larded 
pudding-piftt he hath at one time put to foyle. 

The GrM( Baler •>/ Kent, 163d- 

PUDDING-POKE. The long-tailed titmouse. 

PUDDING-PRICK. The skewer which fastened 
the pudding-hag. *' For this I care not a 
puddyng-prycke,*' Shak. Soc. Papers, i. 63. 
Ray gives the proverb, “ he hath thwitten a 
mill-)M}st into a pudding-prick.” See his Eng- 
lish Words, ed. 1674, p. 49. Tliis phrase was 
applied to a spendth^t. 

Or that I fear thee any whit 
For thy cum nips of sticks, 

I know no use for them so meet 

AtXohe puding-prieke. Ao6ia Hood, I. 

PUDDING-ROPE. A cresset-light. 

PUDDINGS, The intestines. North. An un- 
tidy slovenly person is said to have his pud- 
dings about his heels. 

PUDDING-TIME. In pudding-time, in the 
nick of time, at the commencement of dinner ; 
it having formerly been usual to begin with 
pudding, a custom which still continues in 
humble life. I came in season, as they say, 
in pudding-time,” Wilhal's Dictionaiie, 1608. 
p. 3. Said to be still in use. 

But Mars, who still protects the stout 
la pudding-time came to his aid. 

Hudiirae, I. |i, 865. 

PUDDING-TOBACCO. A kind of tobacco, 
perhaps made up into a roll like a pudding. 

PUDDINING. The ancient offering of an 
a handful of salt, and a bunch of matches, on 
the first visit of a young child to the house of a 
neighbour, is still very prevalent in many parts 
of the North of England at the present time. 
In the ncigblmurhot^ of Leeds the ceremony 
is termed puddining, and the recipient is then 
said to he puddingd. 

PUDDLE. (1) To tipple. Devon. 

(2) Short and fat. Yorkah. ** A fat body,” ILil- 
lamshire Gloss, p. 120. 

PUDDLE. DOCK, An ancient pool from the 
river in Thamcs-strcct, not of the cleanest ap- 
pearance. An affected woman was sometiiucs 
termed Duchess of Puddlc-dock. 

PUD-DUD. To pad about. Oxon* 

PUDGE. (1) An owl. Leic. 

(2) A ditch, or grip. Line. 

PUE. (1) Pity. Test. Vetust. p.380. 

(2) An animal’s udder. fVeat, 

(3) To chirp as birds do. 

PUET. The peewit. Markham. 

PUFF. A puff-ball. Someraef. 

PUFFIN. Malum pulmoneum. A kind of apple 
mentioned in Rider’s Dictionarie, 1610. 

PUFF-LOAF. A kind of light bread. 

PUFF-THE-DART A game played w ith a long 
needle, inserted in some worsted, and blown 
at a target through a tin tube. 

PUFF-WINGS. That part of the dress which 
sprung from the shoulders, and had (he appear- 
ance of an inflated or blowu-up wing. 

PUG. (1) To sweat. fYarte. 

(2) A kind of loam. Suasex. 
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(3) A thrust. (4) To strike. H"esi. Also, to 
pluck out, to pull. 

(5) In large families, the under-servants call the 
upper ones and the housekeeper’s room 
is known os puff»*^hole. 

(6) A third. year salmon. 

(7) A monkey. ** Moukica, f/upt** Florin, 
p 63. It was also a familiar and intimate 
mode of address. ** My pretty pug, ma belle ^ 
m’amie,” IIowcU, 1660. (8) To eat. WiUe. 

PUG-DRINK. M ater c>der. We$t. 

PUGGARD. A thief. in Shakespeare 

is said to mean thieving. 

PUGGEN. The gahle-end. Devon. 

PUGGINS. Refuse wheat. U'arw. 

PUGGLE. To stir the fire. Emex. 

PUGGY. Damp ; moist ; fogg>'. Par. dial. 

PUG-MIRE. A quagmire. Derb. 

PUG-TOOTH. The eye-tooth, tlevon. Possibly 
the same as pugging-tooth in Shakespeare. 

PUG-TOP. A spinning-top. HV»/. 

i’UlSNE. A small creature. {Er.) 

PUISSANCE. Might; power. 

King E>iw.irJe be«yng nothing sbsihed of Ihyt 
email chauoc«. eente gixxl wordes to the Erie of 
Penbrokc, animatyng and byddyng hym to bee of a 
good courage, prcimy>yng hym not alonely ayde in 
ahnrte tyme, but al»o he hymeelf in pertone royall 
would folowe hym with all hye pti^^wiunee and 
power. Unit, BdteardlV. {. 12. 

PUKE. Explained hy Barct, a colour between 
lusset and black. “ Chidro tcuro, a darkc puke 
colonr,” Florio, p. 97. 

That a ratnell is «o ingmdrrd aometlniee. the 
roughnee of hie halrc like a boartw or »wine«, and 
the atreugth of hit body, are fufflrient evidences ; 
and these are worthily calkd Uactrlaiti because they 
were first of all conceived among them, having two 
bunches on their beckes ; whereas the Arublao hath 
but one. The colour of thic camell b for the most 
part browne, or puilre, yet there are beards of white 
ones in India. TnpetlVt FoMe-¥<M>ttd Beasts, 1607. 

PULCIIE. To polish, {A.^S.) 

PULCIIER. St. Sepulchre. 

Consider this, and every day conjecture 
That PtUeher^t bell doth toll to Tyburn I.ccture. 

Satire tiKninst Laud, 1641. 
Then shall great voltimes with thy travels swell, 

And Fame ring lowdcr then Saint Futcfier'e bell. 

TWy/or’e Workee, 11. 81. 

The said lord Daksrs above ulde was beryld In 
Sa/rnt Po(olArwre<!hurvhe, and the said lord Dakars 
was hanggid for robbre of the kynggesdeer, and 
murtheruf the kepars. MS. OMtun. f'rjpae. A.sxv. 

PULCHRITUDE. Beauty. ( Lat.) 

PULDRONS. Armour for the shoulder and 
the upper part of the arm. 

PULB. (1) A pew. Lane. 

(2) To cry ; to blttlibcr. Yorish. 

PULER. A puling person, one who is weak, 
who eats without ap|>etite. 

If she be pale of complexion, she will prove but a 
pmler i is she high coloured, an 111 cognlunct. 

The Mnn bi the Motrne, 16U9, sig. O. 

PULETTE. A chicken. (.V.-A’.) 

PULFIN. .\ large fat boy. h eel. 

PUL1D. A kite ; a glead. Line. 

1 Ul.K. (1) A coward. Line. 



I (2) A pool ; a puddle. Ear. diaL 

(3) A short fat person. Eaet. 

1*ULL. To puli down a side, L e. to injure ot 
damage a cause. 

PULLAILE. Poultry, Pullain and 

pulten is found in several early pluys. ** PouL 
laiUer^ a puulier or keeper of pullaine,” 
Cotgrave. 

The sixt house dennieth servants, sicknesae, wild 
beasts, rydmg, hunting nf and by dogs, sheepe and 
muttons, goaiet and yis/M'ie, and hath some signifi- 
cation over prisoi.i, unjuitice, an<l fibe accusations, 
and is called. The house cadant of the fourth, and 
otherwise ill fortune, and bath government over 
the belly and bowels. 

J\kiigen%entt o/ the Storree% Ifi06, 

PULLE. Pool. 

Tho hi mijten drinke that hi wrren fulle, 

HI flolen swithe rived bl dich and bl i-utie. 

MS. 652. f. 1 . 

PULLEN. The small crab used for hailing sea- 
fishing-hooks. Sorth. 

PULLER. A loft for poultry. Norf. 

PULLEY-PIECES. Armour for the knees. 

PULL-FACES. To make grimaces. 

PULLING-Tl.ME. The evening of a fair-day, 
when the wenches are pulled about. Eatt. 

PULLISH. To polish. PaUgrave. 

PULL-OVER. A carriage-way over the banks 
of the sea. JAne. 

PULL-REED. A long reed used for ceilings 
instead of laths Somerset. 

PULLS. The chaff of pulse. North. 

PULL-TOMi'-KNOTS. The coarse and knotty 
parts of the tow. East. 

PULLY-HAMXY. (1) TopuU stoutly. 

(2) To romp about. Par. dial. 

PULLY-PIECES. The poleins, or armour for 
the knees. See Howell, in ▼. 

PULMENT. A kind of pottage. “ Pu/mew/o- 
nam, a pulment,” NominaleMS. 

PULPATOONS. Confections. 

PULPIT-CUFFER. A violent preacher. 

PULSE. Pottage. Somerset. 

PULSEY. A poultice. North. 

PULSIDGE. Pulse. Shak. 

PULT. Out puttf put out. 

Ave excludlt penaliutem, *vc yt out putt hanl- 
nctie. MS. Barnes 356, p 83. 

PULTER. A poulterer. PaUgratf. Alto, tlie 
royal officer who had charge of the poultry. 

PULTERS. The men in mines who conrey the 
coal from the hewert. North. 

PULVERING-DAYS. Any days when the com- 
munity asicmble to let to farm the town 
lands ; but the contract was always confirmed 
on a particular day, as at Southwold, on the 
6th of December. 

PUI.VER-WEDNESDAY. Ash-Wednesday. 

PIJLWERE. A pillow. (A.-N.) 

PlIM. To beat, or thump. North. 

PUM.MEL. To beat soundly. Var.ttial. 

PUMMEL-FOOTED. Club-footed. H'eit. Some 
of the glossaries have pumpte-footed. 

PUMMEL-TREE. A whippletree for horses. 

PUMMER. Big ; large. North. 
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PUMMY. Soft; pulpy. Var.dial. 

PUMPET-BALL. The hall with which a 
printer lays ink on the forms. 

PUM-PUM. A ludicrous term, applied by 
Marston to a fiddler. 

PUN. (1) To pound, or beat. Wat. “To 
stampe or ymnne in a morter,” Florio, p. 6. 

(2) A child’s pinafore. Devon. 

(3) A small iron skillet. Line. 

PUNAY. A small fellow ; a dwarf. 

Arthour, with a lilel punatr, 

Hadde y-drJven hem oway. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 121. 

PUNCCION. A puncture. (Lat.) 

But I ihlnke thyi wju do dreame, but a puneeit.n 
an>l pricke of hU lynfull conK'lence, for ihe con- 
aclence U tomuchc more charged and aggravate, ai 
the offence la great aod more heynoua In degre. 

Hall, Richard HI* f. 29. 

PUaNCH. (1) A hard blow. Tar. diaL 

(2) To kick. Yorknh. 

(3) A kind of horse. Suffolk. 

(4) Short : fat. North. A pot-bellied man is 
said to be punchy. 

(5) To work very hard. Oxon. 

PUNCH-AND-JUDY. A kind of dramatic ex- 
hibition with puppets, still very popular. 

PUNCH-CLOD. A clodhopper. North. 

PUNCHION. (1) A bodkin. North. 

(2) An upright piece of stout timber in a 
wooden partition. " Amr, a punchion or 
joTst,” Elvot. ed. 1559. 

PUNCH ITH. To punish. {A.-N.) 

PUNCTED. Punctured. (Lat.) 

And after that ah. came to her memory, and was 
re.y ved agayne, she wept and aobbyd, and with pi to* 
full acrichca .he repleneshyd the hole mancion, bar 
breate ihe puneted, her fayte here the tare. 

Hall, Richard III. t. 4. 

FUND. A pound- North. 

PUNDER. (1) To puizle. Weetm. 

(2) To balance evenly. Eaet. 

(3) A mortar. Yorkah. 

PUNEAR. To peruse a book. South. 

PUNO. (1) A purse. 

(2) Pushed. Kxmoor. 

PUNGAR. A crab. Kent. 

PUNGEUE. Pricked. 

Bclialde his bludy fieache, 

Hia heidc pwii,rd« with thome. 

MS. Uncoln A. 1. 17, f. 2SS- 

PUNGER. To sponge upon. H'eet. 

PUNGLED. Shrivelled ; tough. £<ut. 

PUN ICE. To punish. (A.-N.) 

PUNIES. (1) Small creatures, (fr.) Freshmen 
at Oxford were called puniee yf Ihefiret year. 

(21 Lice or insects. HaU. 

PUNISHMENT. Pain. Wat. 

PUNK. (1) Touch-wood. North. 

(21 A prostitute. “Seated cheek by jowle 
with a punke,” Dekker’s Knight’s Conjuring, 
p. 20, Percy Society repr. 

Ilia plmpahlp with his punke, deapight the home, 
Eatc gosling giblets In a fort of come. 

Taplot^e R^orkee, 1630, L 110. 

PUNKY. (1) Dirty. Dert. 

(2) A chimney-sweeper. Yorith. 



PUNSK. To punch, or beat. North. 

PL’NTO. A term in fencing; puuto dritta, a 
direct stroke; punto riverta, a back- handed 
stroke. See Rom. and J ul. ii. 4. 

PUOY. A long pole with spikes at the end, 
used in propelling barges or keels. North. 

PUPPY. A puppet. Eatt. 

PUR. (1) The ]>oker. Line. 

(2) A one year old male sheep. 

(3j To whine, as a cat. Var. dial. 

(4) Pur, pur-chope, pur^dogt, pur-eeit, Ac. 
terms at the old game of Post-and-Pair. 

(5) To kick. North. 

(6) A Imy. Donet. 

PURCHASE. The booty of thieves. A very 
common term in old plays. 

PURDY. (1) Proud ; surly ; rude. Eaet. 

(2) A little tliiekset fellow. North. 

PURE. (1) Mere; very. Still in use. A coun- 
tryman shown Morland’s picture of pigs feed- 
ing, corrected the artist, by exclaiming, “They 
be pure loike surelye, but whoever seed 
three pigs a-feeding without one o’ em having 
his foot in the trough ?” 

(2) Poor. R. de Brunne, Bowes MS. 

Now wate 1 wele you covaytes to wyte whllke 
arc Tcrray puj-e, and whllke iioghtc. 

. MS. Uncoln A. 1. 17, f. 2l>2. 

(3) In good health, far. dial. 

(4) To purify. Maundcvile, p. 286. 

f5) A prostitute. A cant term. 

PURED. Furred. Rilson. 

PURELY. (1) Prettily ; nicely. East. 

Ortolan, a dellcaio bird, of the hignea of a lark- 
It sings purelp, and Is good to eat. 

Miepde Great French IPctlanarp, 168& 

(2) The same as Pure (3). 

PURPLE. The hem of a gown. Also, to orna- 
ment with trimmings, edgings, or embroi- 
dery. " A blac Iamb furre without putfile of 
sable," Lydgate’s Minor Poems, p. 57. 

To the Lady Beaumont, my daughter, a purjie of 
sable, mylKSt feather-bed, and ol her furniture. 

Tret, refu-r. p. 471. 

PURGATORY'. The pit grate of a kitchen fire- 
place. Wett. 

PURGY. Proud ; conceited. North. 

PURITAN. A whore. A cant term. 

PURKEY. A species of wheat. 

PURL. (1) Border; hem; fringe; stitch-work; 
a twist of gold or silver. 

(2) To turn sw iftly round ; to curl or run In cir- 
clcs ; to eddy, as a stream. 

(.3) Guard ; watch. Comtp. 

(4) A term in knitting. It means an inversion 
of the stitches, which gives to the work, in 
those parts in w hich it is used, a dilferent ap- 
pearance from the general surface. The seams 
of stockings, the alternate rilis, and what arc 
called the clocks, are purled. 

PURLE. To prowl about for prey. 

PURLEY. Weak-sighted. Witte. 

PURLICUE. A flourish in writing. 

PURLINS. Those pieces of timber that lie 
across the rafters on the inside, to preserve 
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them from linking in the middle of their 
length. 

PURL-ROYAL- A liquor made with tack mixed 
with various spices. 

PURN. An instrument for holding a vicious 
horse by the nose whilst the blacksmith is 
shoeing him. 

PURPAIN. A napkin. Hie counteryaue of a 
bed was called the purpain or purpoint. 

PURPLES. A species of orchis. 

PURPOOLE. Gray’s-inn, so called from the 
ancient name of its manor or estate. 

PURPOSES. A kind of game. “Thepretlie 
game which we call purpoMtt^* Cotgravc> in v. 
OptnioHm 

PLRPRESTURE. An encroachment on any- 
thing that belongs to the king or the public. 

A brief diecoverie of the grrat j>uTprt*turt of j 
newe buyidinges nere to the ciitie, with ihe 
racane* howe to rettraine the unie. 

Arthmoingia, xxiU. 121. 

PURPRISB. An incloaure. 

PURPURING. Having a purple colour. 

PURR-BARLEY. Wild barley, 

PURREL. A list ordained to be made at the 
end of kersles to prevent deceit in diminish- 
ing their length. See Blount. 

PURSE. To steal, or take pnrses. 

PURSE-NET. A net, the ends of which are 
drawn together with a string, like a purse. 

Tor thioke yee to catch flahe with an unbelted 
hooke, or take a whale with a pwraener, then may 
yee retuoume with a bare hooke, and an etnptie 
purM. Rowlep't Search /or Jtfeney, 18t9. 

PURSEWEND. Suitable ; pursuant. (A.-N,) 

PURSLEN. Porcelain. 

PURST. Lost ; gone away. 

PURT. To pout ; to take a dislike ; to be sul- 
len, or sulky. IVett, 

PURTE. Purity. 

PURTENANCE. (1) That which belongs. Ap- 
purtenance is still in use as a law term. 

AUe the londyi and paaaeialoni 
That I hare lying within the bowni 
Of Souihwerkeand of the ttwe« syde. 

At wynde-mellet ande water-mitlef eke. 

With alie their purUnauncet lying on every tyde, 
That be there redy and ar not for to >«ke. 

MS. Howl. c.m. 

And to alle that clcrkyi avaunce 
To holy chcrcbes port^aunce. 

MS. Harl. 1701, f. 72. 

(2) An animal’s intestines. PaUorave. 

PURTING-GLUMPOT. A sulky fellow. Devon. 

PURTRED. Portrayed. (A.-N.) 

There wai purtred In tton 
The fylctoferut everychon, 

The Kory of Abaolon. Sir Depmamt, 1440. 

PURVEY. To provide. (A.-K) It is a sub- 
stantive in our second example. 

Vf he wyite that hyt wolde gayne, 
Hewoldepwnwy hytn ftille fayne 
That lady for to wynne ; 

He had nothyr hort norwwre. 

Nor no wepyn hym with to were. 

That brake hyt herte wlthynne. 

MS. Giiifoa. Ff. 11. 38. f. 70. 

The which, when they bear of the arrival and 



purtep that ye, and other of our sul^eete make at 
home in help of ut, thall give them great courage to 
hatte their coming unto ut much the rather, and 
not fall ; a« we trutt fully. Letter of Henrp V. 1410. 

PLUVEYANCE. (1) Providence 5 foresight. 

(2) Provibion. {^A,-N.) 

Dody and tovtc to they may..hem Icde 
Into blyue of cteroalle purryaunre. 

MS. Otntah, Ff. L 6, f. 137. 
W'at ncvertlylkeapurveownee 
Made in Vogland ne in France. 

MS. Uncoin A. I I7, f. 138. 

PURVIDE. To provide. East. 

PURVIL. To gain one's livelihood bj artful 
and cunning means. A*orM. 

PURWATTLE. A splashed hedge. Devon. 

PUR-WIGGY. A tadpole. SuffolA. 

PURYE. A kind of pottage. 

PUS.WLE. A guard, orarcher. (A.-N.) 

Scarsly couthe I chare eway the kite. 

That me blreve wolde my ptteapie. 



Oecleve, MS. Sue. Antig. 134. f. 255. 

PUSESOUN. Poison. (A.-N.) 

Mani taketh thrrof pueeeoun. 

And dyeth la michel wo. 

Rouland and f'ernapv, p. II. 

PUSH. (1) An exclamation, as Pish 1 

(2) A boil. Eaet. “ Red pimples or pua/iee in 
mens f«;es,’’ Florio, p. 69. “ A little swelling, 
like a bl«]der or pmk, that riseth in bread 
when it ia baked,” Baret, 1580. 

PUSH-PIN. A child’s play, in which pins are 
pushed with an endeavour to cross them. So 
explained by Ash, but it would seem from 
Beaumont and Fletcher, vii. 25, that the game 
was played by aiming pins at some object. 

1 o are the aoanc you would admire. 

Ooe play nt push-pin with hb>lrr. 

Men Miraeiee, 16S6. p. 15. 

Love androytelfe. belcevo me. on a day. 

At chlMlah pu4h-pin, for our aport, did play. 



Herrick' » Worke, I. 2X 



PUSH-PLOUGH. A breast-plough. Staff. 
PUSKILE. A pustule, 

PUSKITCIIIN. A tale-teller. We$t, 

PUSKY. Wheezy. SomerMet. 

PUSS. (1) A hare. Var. diat 
(2) A woman, in contempt. 

PUSSOMED. Poisoned. YorisA. 
PUSSY-CATS. Catkins. South, 

PUSTLE. A pnstule. Florio, p. 64. 

PUT. (1) An attempt. H'arw. 

(2) To put a girdle round anything^ to travel or 
go round it. To put to bueineit, to vex or 
trouble. To put about, to teaze or worry. 
To put on, to subsist ; to impose upon. To 
put the miller*» eye out, to make pudding or 
broth too thin. To put the etone, to throw 
the stone above hand, from the uplifted hand, 
Jot trial of strength. Put to it, at a loss for 
an expedient. Toput forth, to begin to bud. 
To off, to delay. Put out, annoyed, vexed. 

(3) To push, or propel. Sorth. It occurs in 
Pr. Parv. and Ilaveiok. 



(4) A two-wbec1e<! cart used in husbandry, and 
so constructed as to \ic turned up at the axle 
to discharge the load. 
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[5) To itnroble. A'oi/. 

<i) A mole-hill. Suffolk. 

7) A pit, or care. (A.-S.) 

8) A game at cards. 

There are tome playing at back-gammon, lome 
at trick-track, lome at picket, tome at crlbldge, and, 
perhaps, at a by-table in a corner. Tour or five harm- 
lesi fellows at put, and all-foures. 

Country Gentleman’t Vatie Mteum, 1G99, p. 75- 

(9) In coal mines, to bring tbe coals from tbc 
workings to tbe crane or sbaft. 

(10) A slinking fellow. Dtvon. 

PUTAYI.E. The populace. {A.-N.) 

PUTAYN. A whore. (,4.-,V.) h’i: a pulain. 

son of a whore, a common term of reproach, 
misprinted in Gy of Warwike, p. 295. 

PUT-CASE. Suppose a case, i. e. take an 
example from an imaginary case. 

PUTCH. A pit, hole, or puddle. A>n/. 

PUTCHKIN. A wicker bottle, ires/. 

PUTE. To impute. Still in use. 

PUTERIE. Whoredom. {A.-N.) 

And bygAn ful ttille to tpycg 
And herde of hyre puin/e. 

Wrighfs Stwn Snggt, p. 47< 

PUTHE. Pitch. Hearnr. 

PUTHER. (1) Pewter. North. 

(2) The same as I’udder, q. v. 

PUTHERY. Said of a sheep which lias water 
on the brain. Sussex. 

PUTLOGS. The cross horizontal pieces of a 
scaffold in building a house. 

PUT-ON. (1) To be depressed, or sad. 

(2) Put your hat on ; be covered. This phrase 
occurs in Massinger and Middleton. 

(3) To excite, or stir up i to go fast. 

PUTOUR. A whoremonger. (A.-N.) 

PUT-OVER. (1) A hawk was said to put over 

when she removed her meat from the gorge 
into the stomach. 

(2) To recover from an illness. 

PUT-PIN. The game of pusApm, q. V. There 
is an allusion to it under this name in Nash's 
Apologia, 1593, 

Thftt enn l«y down# ninld#ns bcddJs 
And that can hold ther alckly hedst 
That can play at put-pin, 

Blowe-poyntc, and ncariin. 

Piag Jfijcgvnut, MS. 

PUTRE. To cry. AVM. 

PUTTER. A lever. SuJToi*. 



PUTTBR-OUT. (1) A distribulor. 

(2) One who deposited money with a party on 
going abroad* on condition of receiving a great 
interest for it on his return, pro]>ortionBble to 
the dangers of the journey, and the chances 
of his arrival to claim it. This custom was 
very common in Shakespeare’s time, and is 
alluded to in the Tempest, iii. 3. 

PUTTICE. A stoat, or weasel. A'enf. 

PL'TTOCK. (1) A common prostitute. 

(2) A kite. The term was metaphorically ap]>Iied 
to a greedy ravenous /ellow. 

Who »cet aheferdead and bleeding frefth* 

And tees hard-by a butcher with an nxe, 

But wil fu»)>ect IWBS he that made the ilAughlcr ? 
Who 6ndet the partridge in the putforAk neatt. 

But will imagine how the bird came there. 

FiVf / i^rt tt/tPht ConteuiUot, IOjO. 
I am a greate traveiir. 

1 liteon the dunghill like a puttficilr/ 

Nay, take me with a lye, 

And cut out the brane of my buttock. 

Muriage nf Witt and Wiadomt, 1579 

PUTTOCK-CANDLE. The least candle in a 
pound, put in to make up weight. Kent. 

PUT-UP. (1) To sheath one’s sword. 

(2) To tolerate ; to l>ear with. Also, to take up 
residence at an inn. lar. dial. 

PUZZEL. A filthy drab. 

PUZZLE-HEADED-SPOONS. Apostle-headcfl- 
spoons ; each with the figure of an apostle, his 
head forming tbe top of the spoon. They 
may be seen at several places in Cornwall and 
Devon. See udpostle^ooru. 

PUZZUM. Spite ; malice. North. 

PYE. Father qf the Pye, the chairman of a 
convivial meeting. Devon. 

PYKE. To move or go off. 

PYONINGS. Works of pioneers; military 
works of strength. Speneer. 

PYRAMIDES. Spires of churches. 

PYTE. Mercy ; pity. (/f-S.) 

Fro dslit deep to the I cryde, 

Lord. Ihow llstyn the voy* of me ! 

This deep presoun that I In byde, 

Brek it up Lord for thin pyic. 

Be Ihow myn governowr and myn gyde, 

Uyn gosily foode, that 1 noujt fle, 

And let out of thin herte glyde, 

That I hare tretpasyd ajeni the. 

Hampole't Paraphnue of the P»a!m$, M<. 



Q Thc same as Cue (1). ** Go for a q,’ 

Lilly’, Mother Bomhie, ap. N ares. 

QD. Contr. for quod or quoth. 

QHYP. A whip. Prompt. Parv. 

QRUS. WrathfuL See Crout (1). 

QUA. Who. 

herd ercr a warr auntur. 

That he thatnoght hadd hot of him, 

Agayu him luldbecum sua grim. 

US. 04t. VeMpat. A. 111. f. 4. 
QUAB. An unfledged bird. Hence, anything 
in an imperfect, unfinished state. 

QUABBE. A bog, or quagmire. 

QU.kCK. To be noisy. Writ. The term is 
applied to any croaking noise. 



QUACKING-CHE.VT. A duck. An old cant 
term, given by Dekkcr, 1616. 

QUACKLE. To choke, or suffocate. Ftul. 
QUACKSALVER. A cheat or quack. 

But the Juxlers or qunekiutti^rg take thcfin by 
another courae, for they have a .talTe .lit at one end 
like a piyteof longs, those .tend open by a pinne ; 
noir, when they lee a w?ri*ent, viper, adder or. nake, 
they wt them uppon the neck neere the head, and 
pulling foorth the pinne. the wriwnt i. inevlubly 
Uken, and by them looMd Into a prepared vcuell. 
In whleh they keepe her, and give her meate. 

TopMtC. Huturiet^fSrrpmli, 1608, p.49 
QUAD. Bad; evil. Chaucer. 

QUADDLE. To dry, or ahrivcl up. Wat. 
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QUADDT. Broad ; abort and thick. £oW. 

QUADE. To spoil, or destroy. 

QUADRAT. Arranged in squares. 

And they foliowed lo a array to the eotcot 

to destroy kyng Henry. 

Ha/r« Vhivn, 1548. Hen IV. [. 1.1. 

QU.\DRELLS. Four square pieces of peat or 
turf made into that fashion by the spade that 
cuts them. Stajf. 

QUADRILLE. A game at cards, very similar 
to Ombre, q. t. 

QUADRILOGE. A work compiled from four 
authors. A Life of Thomas Becket was so called. 

The very authours of the qwidriiofre ktclfc, or 
song of foure parts, for they yecid a concert, though 
it be without hsrmonle. doe all, with one pen and 
mouth, acknowledge the same. 

£jambatdt!*» Perambulation, 1506. p. 615. 

QUADRIVIU.M. The seven arts or sciences 
were formerly divided into the guadririum, or 
fourfold way to knowledge; and the/Wrtum, 
or threefold way to eloquence. The former 
comprised arithmetic, geometry, music, and 
astronomy; the latter, grammar, rhetoric, 
and logic. 

QUAER. \\Ticre. 

That I mit bccum hirmsn, I begsn tocrave. 

For nnthiug in hlrde fundin wold 1 let ; 

Sche bar me fast on bond, that I began to rave. 

And bad me fond ferther, a fol for to feche. 

Quaer gospellis al thi tpeche i 

Thu findis hir noht hire the sot thst thu scche. 

HS. Arundel f. 130. 

QUAG. A bog, or quagmire. Var. dial. Hence 
soft and tremulous. 

QUAGGLE. A tremulous motion. South. 

QUAIL. (1) To go wrong. 

(2) To s^nk, flinch, or yield. To soften or 
decrease, Holinshed, Conq. Ireland, p. 21. 
Sometimes, to faint, to droop, to fall sick. 

(3) Ttkcurdle. £osf. “ 1 quayle as mylke dothe, 
h quailUboite ; this mylke is quayled, eate 
none of it,’* Palsgrave. “ The cream is said 
to be quailed when the butter begins to ap> 
pear in the process of chuniing,** Batchelors 
Orthoep. Anal. p. 140. 

(4^ A whore. An old cant term. 

(5) To overpower, or intimidate. 

QUA1L*MUTT0N. Diseased mutton. Line. 

QUAIL-PIPE. A pipe used to call quails. 
Quail-p^e booii, b<MtsresembIingaquail-pipe, 
from the number of plaits or wrinkles. 

QUAINT. Elegant; neat; ingenious. Occa- 
sionally, prudent. Quaintneta, beauty, ele- 
gance. Now obsolete in these senses. 

QUAINTE. To acquaint; inform. 

There If he travailc and quainte him well, 

The Treasure of Knowledge* li hU eche deale. 

Reeorde'a Cattle of Knowledge, 1556. 

QUAIRE. A quire, pamphlet, or hook. 

Thow litcll quaver, how darst thow shew thy face, 

Or com yn presence of men ofhonest<! t 
SIth thow ard rude and fulowiit not the trace 
Of fairc langage, nor haiite no bcwi^ ; 

Wherefore of wytedom thus I councrll the, 

To draw the bake fer out of their tight, 

Lest thow be had in reproef and dispite. 

JkfS. A«tc/. C. 86. 



QUAISY. (1) 

HU most he a curet, a crouned wyght. 

That knowth that quaytj/ frome ben and pese. 

Or eilys iheyre medsyns they have no myght 
To gevea mane lyseos to lyve in ease. 

MS. Center. Pf. t.6 

(2) Indigestible ; tough. North. 

QUAKE. (1) To shake. Shak. 

(2) Fear, trembling. {j4..S.) 

Thou shal bye thi breed ful dere, 

Til thou turne 35eyn In quake 
To that erthe thou were of.take. 

Cureor \iundi, US. VoU. TWiu Cantab, f. 6. 

QUAKER-GRASS. The shaking grass. H'ore. 

QUAKING-CHEAT. A calf, orsheep. 

QUALE. To kill, or destroy. (/f.-5.) 

QUALESTER. “ CAorii/fl, a qwalestcr,*’ Nomi- 
nale MS. of the fifteenth century. 

QUALIFY. To soothe, or appease. 

QUALITY. Profession ; occupation. 

QUALITY-MAKE. The gentry. North. 

QUALLE. A whale. 

The lady whyte als qwallU bane, 

Alle falowtd hir hewe. 

MS. Uneoln A. i. 17, f. 143. 

QUAIiME, (1) Sickness ; pestilence. 

(2) The noise made by a raven. 

QUAMP. Still ; quiet. West. 

QUANDORUM. A polite speech. South. 

QUANK. To overpower. H'est. 

QUANT. .A pole used by the bargemen on the 
Waveney between Yarmouth and Bungay, for 
pushing on their craft in adverse or scanty 
winds. It has a round cap or cot at the 
immerged end to prevent its sticking in the 
mud. Some of the quanta are nearly thirty 
feet long. The term occurs in Pr. Parv. 

QUANTO-DISPAINE. An ancient dance de- 
scribed in MS. Rawl. Poet. 108. 

QUAPPE. To quake ; to tremble. 

QUAR. (1) A quarry. B>#/. 

When temple* lye like batter’d quarrt. 

Rich in their ruin’d tepuichers, 

WhcnnalntJ for»ake theli painted glata 
To meet their worthipaa they pat*. 

FUtcher'e Poem.f, p. 136. 

(2) To coagulate, applied to milk in the female 
breast. Someraet. 

QUAHE. To cut into pieces. 

QUAREL. A stone quarry. ** Sarifragium, a 
qwarvle,” Noniinale MS. 

QUARELLES. Arrows. (.f.-.V.) 

Qwarellea qwayntly twtppei thorowc knyghtet 
With iryneeowckyrly,that wynchc they never. 

Morte jdrthure, MS, Lincoln, f. 75. 

QUARIER. A wax-candle, consisting of a 
square lump of wax with a wick in the centre. 
It was also called a ^naWon, and is frequently 
mentioned in old inventories. " All the endes 
of quarriers and prickets,*’ Ord. and Reg. p. 
295. 

QUARKE.V. To suffocate ; to strangle. 

With grealte HyOiaiUle I fyndeit out I have a 
thiote bolle almotte ttraogled i. tnarleil or quar^ 
kmuyd with extreme hunger. 

Paltgravt’a Aeolattua, 1540. 

QUARL. To quarrel. Someraet. ** Qiiarled 
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poison," quotation in Narcs. Should we read 
“ gnarled poison ?" 

QUAROF. Whereof. 

With Lltylmoa, the Int(yn(er, 

Ue t^ynacv to bokCs 
And Myf*t ard thou so fcrd ? 

Hit U • UUl tynoe. 

MS. Cuntab. Pf. v. 48. f. 8S. 

QUARRE. Square. 

^uorr^ schcM. gode swcrd of stell, 

Andlaunce «uf>bUeand wcl. 

Afthour and M*rlin,p IH- 

quarrel. (1) A square of window glass, 
properly one placed diagonally. Anciently, 
a diaroond-shaped pane of glass, llciice the 
cant term quarrel-picker, a glazier. The word 
was applied to several articles of a square 
shape, and is still in use. 

(2) A duel, or private combat. 

QUARRELOUS. Quarrelsome. Shat. 
QUARRIER. A worker at a quarry. 
QUARROMES. The body. A cant term. See 
a list in Dekker’s Lanthome and Candle-light, 
4to. Lond. 1620, sig. C. ii. 
quarry. (1) Fat ; corpulent. “ A quarry, fat 
roan, obetua,** Coles’ Lat. Diet. 

(2) See Quarter and QuarrelL 

(3) Prey, or game. Quarry- Aatrifr, an old entered 
and reclaimed hawk. 

(4) An arrow. Diayton, p. 29. 

QUART. (1) A quarter. Spenser. 

(2) Three pounds of butter. Leie. 

QUARTER. (1) An upright piece of timber in 

a partition. Somerset. 

(2) A noise ; a disturbance. 

Slag, hi ho, Sir Arthur, no more in the house you 
■hall prate t 

For all you kept such a gusrtsr, you are out of the 
eouoccU of state. 

Wright t PxAiHcal Ballads, p. ISO. 

(3) A square panel. Britton. 

QUARTERAGE. A quarter’s wages. 
QUARTERER. A lodger. Devon. 
QUARTER-EVIL. A disease in sheep, arising 

from corruption of the blood. South. 
QUARTER-FACE. A countenance three parts 
averted. Jonson. 

QUARTEROUN. A quarter. 

And there Is not themone ■eynlnallethc luna- 
doun.aafooly thesecoode quarteroun. 

MaundevUts Ttar^g, p. 301. 
QUARTER-SLINGS. A kind of ropes or chains 
used on board a ship. 

Thy roaring cannons and thy chens 
Be layde on every side ; 

Yea bases, foulen. qttarter-Blings, 

Which often hath been trIdr. 

Gaulfrido ondBamardo, 1S70. 
QUARTLE. a foorth p«rt, or quarter. 
QUASH. A pompion. 

QUASS. To qua^ or drink. Some auppoae 
this to be a corruption of quqff. 

QUASTE. Quashed ; amaahed. 

Aboirt. Klw wbiti*. the whole and whirl., me 



undlre, 

Tllle alle my qwariars yt whille whare qgcatiw aJ to 
Marta Arihura, MS. Uncolrt, f.BO. 



QUASY. Same aa Queoey t 



1 have pasfcd full many quaait dayct, 

That DOW unto good 1 cannot mate, 

For mary I dyde myselfe to late. 

The ComfUngnte n/them that ban to taSa ntarprd- 

QUAT. (1) To squat down. Dorset. To go to 
quat, i. e. alvum levare. 

(2) Full ; satiated. Somerset. ** Qiiatted with 
other daintier fare,” Pbilotimus, 1583. 

(3) A pimple, or spot. Hence, meUpborically, a 
diminutive person. 

(4) To flatter. Devon. 

QUATCII. (1) To l»etray ; to tell ; to peach. A 
woman speaking of a person to whom she had 
confided a confidential secret, said, ** I am 
certain he won’t quatch** Oxf. 

(2) A word. Berks. 

(3) Squat, or flat. SAalr. 

QUATE. Thought. 

To bilde he hade gode quate^ 

At London he made a gate. 

US. Cafiimh. Ff. v. 48, f. fM. 

QUATER-JACKS. The quarters or divisions 
of the hour struck by the clock. Line. 

QUATHE. Said ? 

The king it al hem graunted rathe. 

And hye him al mere! qu<irs«. 

Afthoar qnd Merlin, p. 60. 

QUATHING. In good condition. 

QUATRON. A quartern. {A.-N.) 

QUAUGHT. To drink deeply. 

QUAVE. To shake, or vibrate. Verb. *‘Althe 
world quaved,” Piers Ploughman, p. 373. 

QUAVE-MIRE. A bog, or quagmire. Pals- 
grave. It is spelt quatemire in Stanihurst's 
Description of Ireland, p. 20. ^ A verie 

quote mire on the side of an hill,” Harrison, 
p. 61. Cf. HoUnshed, Chron. Scot. p. 48. 

QUAVERY-MAVBRY. Undecided. East. 

QUAVIN-GOG. A quagmire. tVilis. 

QUAWKING. Croaking ; cawing, far. dial. 

QUAY. '* Qiuiy or sower mylke,” MS. note by 
Junius, in his copy of the Ortas Vocab. in 
the Bodleian Library. 

QUAYED. Quailed ; subdued. Spenser. 

QUAYT. A gnat. NominaleMS. 

QUE. A cow. Line. 

QUEACH. (1) A thicket. Coles. 

(2) A plat ground left unploughcd on account 
of queaches or thickets. East. 

QUEACHY. Wet ; saturated ; quashy ; swampy ; 
marshy. Sometimes, running like a torrent 
of water. “ Torrens, quechi,” MS. Lansd. 
560, f. 45, a vocabulary of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, written in Lancashire. 

QUEAL. To faint away. Devon. 

QUEAN. A slut : a drab; a whore ; a scold. 
The term is not necessarily in a bad sense in 
some writers. Anus, a old quenc,” MS. 
Bibl. Reg. 12 B. i. f. 40. 

QUEASY. (I) Squeamish; nice; delicate. Still 
in use, meaning sickish. It sometimes sig- 
nifies mad. 

(2) Short ; brief. Devon. 

QUE.\TCHE. 

For they that lack* custotners all the weeke, 
rithcr because their haunt Is unknowen, or the con- 
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■tablet and offlccrt of their parish watch them to 
narrowly that they dare not tiutatche, to eelebratu 
the habbotb, flocke too the^ten, and there keepc a 
general! market of bawdrie. 

CtMWm'a Schoote ofJbute, 1579* 

QUEATE. Peace ; quietness. 

QUECK. AWow.> 

But what atkl the ladder tlyppe, 

Than I am deceyved yet; 

And yf I fall 1 catche %<{UfKke, 

I may fortune to brekemy uecke, 

And that JoyntUyll totet. 

Nay, nay, not to I Enterlude of Youth, n. d. 

QUECORD. A game prohibited by an ancient 
statute, and supposed by Blount to be similar 
to shoreUboartL 

QUED. A shrew ; an evil person. 

Namly an eyre that yi a q*tod. 

That desyreth hy» fadrys ded. 

US. Hart. 1701, r. 43. 

QUEDE. (1) Harm ; evil. Also, the devil. 

A* he stode itylle and bode the qvetit. 

One com with an a»se charged with brede. 

MS. Hart. I 7 OI, f. 37. 

^2) A bequest. (.^.-S.) 

QUEDEK. To shake, or shiver. 

QUEDNES. Iniquity. This word occurs in 
MS. Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. P&. 10. 

QUEDUR. Whether. 

Sheseid; Alaa i how thuld I lyfe, 

Er thua my life to lede in loud t 
Fro dale to downe I am dryfe, 

I wot not quedur 1 may fit or itand. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 100. 

QCEE. A female calf. A'orfA. ' 

QUEED. The cud. “ To chammethe ytieerf.” 
This if given as a Wiltshire word in MS. 
Lansd. 1U33, ful. 2. 

QUEEK. To press or squeeze down ; to pinch. 
Here/. 

QUEEL. To grow flabby. Devon. 

QLEEN-DICK. That happened in the reign 
of Queen Dick, i. e. never. 

QUEEN-OF-HEARTS. An old country dance, 
mentioned in the Bran New M'ark, 17H5, p. 7. 

QUEEN’S-GAME. A game at tables. 

QUEEN’S-STICK. A stately person. Une. 

QUEER. (1) To puzzle, f ar. diai. 

(2) Had ; counterfeit. A cant term. 

QUEERQUIST. A quiz. Hertf. 

QUEER-STRET. A phrase thus generally 
used : “ Well ! that have put me in queer- 
meaning, puzzled me quecrly or 
strangely. Sttffolk. 

QUEER-WEDGES. Large buckles. Gro»e. 

QUEEST. A wood-pigeon. H'ett. Spelt yueeze 
in Wilbraham’s Gloss, p. 108. The ringdove, 
Ray*s Catalogue of English Birds, 1G74, 
p. 83. “ A ringdove, a stockdove, a quoist,*' 

Klorio, p. 109. 

QUEEVE. To vibrate. Bede. 

QUEINT. Thepmiendum muliebre. 

QUEINTANCE. Acquaintance. 

But folke that beon fallen In poverty, 

No man dvaircthe to have theire qtetyntance. 

MS. bit, f. 30. 

QUEINTE. (1) Quenched. {J.-S.) 

II. 



Whan hithaihe que^nt bit breodiii bright. 

Than eltc ayen hit yevyih hym a uewe light. 

l.^dfate, MS. A»himdc 38, f. 31. 

(2) Strange; curious; cunning; artful; trim; 

I neat ; elegant. (y/.-A*.) 

QUEINTISE. Neatness; cunning. 

To go aboute the boke seUe, 

And al bl the develis qu^ntige. 

MS. Ashmole 41, f. 53. 

QUEUE. Crept. IfW. W'eni’. 

QUEK. To quack; to make a noise like a 
goose or duck. Urry, p. 4 1 7. 

He loke a gou fau by the nek, 

And Uie goose thoo b^ami to quote. 

Hgliq. Jntiq, i. 4. 

QUKKED. Sodden, as wine is. 

QUELCH. A blow, or bang. 

QUELE. A wheel. Prompt. Part. “ Qwel, 
ro/o,” MS. I.an8d. 560, f. 45. 

QUELLE. To kiU. {A.-S.) 

QUELLIO. A ruff for the neck. (5/Mn.) 

QUELME. To kill ; to destroy. {A.-S.) It 
occurs in MS. Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. 

QUELTRING. Sultry ; sweltering. West, 

QUEME. (U To please. {A.-S.) 

Of all vertues yeve me eke largesse 
To beacceptid the to queme and serve. 

To fyneonely thy grace I may deserve. 

Legate, MS. Athmudg 39, f. 19. 

(2) To bequeath ; to leave by legacy. 

(3) The same as queintf q. v. “I tell you, 
Hodge, in sooth it was not cleanc, it was as 
black as ever was Malkin's quemc," Tumult, 
play dated 1613, Rawl. MS. Groac has 
which be derives trom the Spanish quemar^ 
to bum. It is, perhaps, connected with the 
old word queintf which, as I am informed by 
a correspondent at Newcastle, is still used in 
the North of England by the colliers and 
common people. 

QUENCH. To lay or place in water, with- 
out reference toextinguishing. Seellarrison’a 
England, p. 130. 

QUENE. When. 

thatthekyng Arthur by conque»te hadewonnyiio 

Castclle* and kyngdoma and contreet many. 

Marie Arthure, MS. lAncotn, f. 53. 

QUENINGES. Quinces. {A.-N.) 

QUENTLY. Easily. Gmeayw. 

QUEQUER. A quiver. 

To a quequer Roben went. RoSIa Hood, t. DS. 

QUERDLING. A kind of apple, perhaps the 
original of what we call codlin. 

QUERELE. A complaint. 

Thou lyf, thou lutie, thou mannU hele, 

Biholde my canto and my querete. 

Goiver, MS. Sac. Antiq. 134, f. .39. 
That all miniitert, now to be deprived in this 
querrle of rites, may be pardoned of all the paymenta 
offint-fruili due after deprivation. 

Grindai*g Rewiaina, 1843, p. S89. 

QUERESTAR. A chorister. VaUtgreve. 

Thy harp to Fan’e pipe, yield, god rhwbua. 

For 'tU not now ai in diebua 
lilU; Pan all the year wc follow, 
nutaemel in anno ridet Apollo; 

Thy quirieter cannot come near 
The voice of thii our chanticleer. 

U* 9 %vood$ Lore't Uintr^u. p. 4^, 
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QUEHK. (1) To grunt; to moan, fl'eal. 

(2) A moulding in joinery. North. 

QVERKEN. To stifle, or ehoke. North. 

•• Chekenyd or qwerkenyd,” Pr. Parv. 

It wll prow In the ventricle to such a mssie that 
it wil at the recelt of any hot moisture send up such 
an ascending fome that It wll be ready to julrlten and 
stifle us. ppficJlf tilosse 0 / Humors, 1G39, p. 124. 

QUERN. (1) Corn. Salop. 

(2) A mill. This word is generally applied to a 
hand-mill. (AS.) “ Mola, a qwernstone,” 

Nominale MS. 

Having therefore groond eight bushels of good 
matt upon our guernr, where the toll is saved, she 
addeth unto It halfe a bushell of wheat meale. 

Harrison'4 Deurription nf Knpiand. p. 169. 

QUERPO. Same as Currpo, q. v. “Me must 
den valkc in quirpo** Nablies’ Bride, 4to. I.ond. 
1640, sig. F. iv. 

A batt. who oigh in qu«rpo tat. 

Lay aougt and heard the whole debate. 

Ctllim' MLicellani'-^, 1768* P» 138. 

QUERROUR. A worker in a quarry. 

QUERT. Joyful. Also, joy. /n yuer/, jo>'ful, 
in good spirits. See Lydgate, pp. 32, 38 ; 
Ritson’s Met. Rom. iii. 408-9. 

Rcmembyr thy God while thou art <juert. 

MIS. lMud.A\6,(.79. 

And that hym byhoreth Ictc hy t In ijuerte. 

And be or CT comen and ca«te to helle pytu 

Jr5. Oinr«6. Pf.u.38,f.l4. 
But thouje that Noe was in qvfrf, 

He waa not ai in eae of hert. 

Ctntvr ilundit US. C»U. Trin. Cantab t. 12. 

QUEST. (1) The sides of an oven. Pics are 
said to be guetied when their sides have been 
crushed by each other, or so joined to them as 
thence to be less baked. North. 

(2) To give tongue as hounds do on trail. ” To 
bay or gue»t as a dog,” Florio, p. 1. Still in 
use. See Forby, ii. 268. 

Kenette* gu*tttd» to quelle, 

AI to brrroe so any belle, 

The deer daunieden In the di-lIe, 

That al the downe deuede. 

Rf.'i^s Antiq. 11. 7. 

(3) An inquest. Vor. dial. Both words are 
used hy Hall, Henry \ III. If. 30, 53. 

QUESTANT. A candidate ; one who is seeking 
for some object. Shak. 

QUESTE. A prayer, or demand. {A.^N.) 
QUESTEROUN. Cooks, or scullions. 
QUEST-HOUSE. The chief watch-house of a 
parish, generally adjoining a church, where 
sometimes quests concerning misdemeanours 
and annoyances were held. The guest-house 
is frequently mentioned in the accounts of 
St. Giles, Cripplcgate, 1571, MS.Addit. 12222. 
QUESTMEN. “Those that are yearly chosen, 
according to the custom of a jwirish, to assist 
the churchwardens in the enquiry, and pre- 
senting such offenders to the ordinary as are 
punishable in the court-christian,” Blount’s 
Glossographia. cd. 1681, p. 594. 
QUESTMONGER. A juryman. 

Awake, awake, ye qiifetmongrre, and take heed you 
five a true, Just, and right ec^ict. 

* Becon** f^orks, p. 370. 



Q UE ST U A R Y . ProfiUble. 

QUETE. Wheat. It Is the translation of 
yrumentum in MS. Lansd. 560, f. 45. 

That 5 erc ahalbe lUulle qwets. 

And pleut4 ihalbe ofappuR grvte. 

MS. Cantab. Kf. v. 48, f. 75. 

QUETHE. (1) Harm ; mischief. {J.-S.) 

(2) To say ; to declare. {J.-S.) 

(^3) To bequeath. Lydgate. 

Houi and rente and nuthri thyng 
Mow they tpieihe at here endyng. 

ifS. Hart. 1701, f. 42. 
(4) Crj'; clamour. Gairayne. 

QUETHING. Saying, cr)ing.’ 

Being alive and aeinge 1 peryahe, I. bclngequycke 
and qufth^ng 1 am undone. 

Paftf rape's Acolatfus, 1540. 

QUETIIUN. M'hcnce. Robton. 

QUETOURE. A scab, or swelling. 

QUEVER, Gay; lively. Wat. 

QUEW. Cold. 

QUEZZEN. To suflbeate. Eatt. 

QUHILLES. MTiilst. 

9 u-A.««heesqwykkesnd In qwerteunq«icllyde with 
handii. 

Be he never mo aavede ne aocourede with Cryite. 

MorU Anhurt, MS. lAneotn, f.M. 

QUIB. A taunt, or mock. Coles, 

QUiniBES. Cubebs. “ a quybybe,” 

Nominale MS. 

QUIBLIN. An attempt to deceive. 

QUICE. a wood-pigeon. Glouc. 

QUICHE. To move. 

QUICK. (1) Alive; living. 

In tbllke time men hem tok 
With Juggement wiihoutcn lea, 

And also dolvcn hca. 

.drtKour and Merlin, p. 88. 
Sir, he acid, aaay of thia, 

Thcl were jUiurday l-wysse. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 60. 
Qu^kf ye, forsothe, it was. 

As wel I may tel you all the case. 

The Sacrijiee q/.dbraham, p. 18. 

(2) The grovring plants which arc reared or set 
for a hedge, f 'ar. itiat. 

(3) Sharp ; piercing. Heron. 

QUICK-UEER. Dccr with young. 

QUICKEN. (1) Couch grass. A'orM. 

(2) To work with yeast. Qnickening-dirh, the 
yeast or balm that is put to new drink to make 
it work. North. 

(3) To revive. Still in use. 

(4) To conceive with child. 

QUICKER. A quickset hedge. Wat. 
QUICKLINGS. Young insects. East. 
QUICKMIRE. A quagmire. Devon. 
QUICKWOOD. Thorns. Yorkth. 

QUID. (1) The cud. I'ar.dial. Hence, gene- 
rally, to suck one's tongue. 

(2) A mouthful of tobacco. Var. dial. 
QUIDDITY A subtlety ; a subtle quirk or 
pretence. Quiddil was also used. 

QUIERIE. A royal stable. 

QUIET. Gentlemanly. Wat. 

QUIETUS. The official discharge of an acconnt. 
(Dat.) It is chiefly used metaphorically, and 
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it means in slang language a severe blow, in 
other words a nettler. 

QUIFTING-POTS. Small drinking pots hold- 
ing half a gill. Lane. 

QUIL. The reed on which the weavers wind 
their heads for the shuttle. Sec Robin Good- 
fellow, p. 24. 

QUILK. A pile, heap, large cock, or cop of hay 
put together ready for carrying, and to secure 
it from rain ; a heap of anything. 

QUILKIN. A frog. Com\o. 

QUILL. (1) The stalk of oi'cane or reed ; the 
faucet of a barrel. Hence, to tap liquor. 
Devon. 

(2) The fold of a ruff. Also to plait linen in 
small round folds. ** After all your starching, , 

turning, seeking, pinning,*' Strode’s ' 
Floating Island, sig. C. 

(3) In the quill, written. Shak. 

QUILLER. An unfledged bird. 

QUILLET. (1) A furrow. North. 

(2) A croft or grassyard. Devon. 

(3) A little quibble. Shak. 

So you, only by concoit. thinks richly of the opera- 
tion of your Indian pudding, having contrarie 
qualities in It, a thing repugnant to philosophy, and 
working miraculous matters, a quiUit above nature. 

The Man in (he 16«9,slg. C. II. 

QUILL-TURX. The machine or instrument in 
which a weaver's quill is turned. 

QUILLY. To harden ; to dry. Devtm. 

QUILT. (1) To beat. f’ar. diaL 

(2) To swallow. fVeet. 

(3) Almost worn out, /. Jnqhf. 

(4) To be very fidgety. South. 

QUILTED-CALVES. Sham calves for the legs . 

made of quilted cloth. 

QUIN. A kind of spikenard. 

QUINCE. The king’a-evil. 

For the gu^et. Take hnrehownde and cotum- 
byne, and sethe It in wyne or ale, and so therof let 
hym drynckc fyrste and laste. MS Aec. Metl. 

QUINCE-CREAM. Is thus described. 

Take the quince* and put them Into bolting water 
unpared ; then let them boil very fait uncovered 
that they may not colour ; ami when they arc very 
tender, take them off and pevi them, and beat the 
pap very small with sugar; and then take raw cream, 
and mix with it till It be of lit thlcknesa to eat like 
a cream. True GentUwvman't Delight, 167d, p* 5. 

QUINCH. (I) To make a noise. 

(2) To stir, or move. Sometimes a substantive, 
a twitch, or jerk. 

QUINE. Whence. 

Fio qwyne come yon kene mane, quod the kyngo thanne. 

That knawet kyngc Arthure and his knyghtte* also. 

Morte Arthurn, MS. Lincoln, f. dO. 
Dethynke the welle tju-yne thou came, 
llkone we ere of Adam. 

R. de Drunne, MS. Bource, p. 15. 

QUINET. A wedge. Glove. 

QUINNY. Not quite; not just yet. East. 

QUINOLA. A term in the game of primero, 
signifying the chief card. 

QUINRE. Some poisonous animal. 

QUINSE. To carve a plover, spelt euime in the 



Booke of Hunting, 1586. It occurs in Hall*f 
Satires, p. 82. 

QUINTAIN. “A game or sport in request at 
marriages in some partsof this nation, specially 
in Shropshire ; the manner now corruptly 
thus. A quintin, buttress, or thick plank of 
wood is set fast in the ground of the high- 
way where the bride and bridegroom are to 
pass, and poles are presided with which the 
young men run a tilt on horse-back ; and he 
that breaks most poles, and shews most actirity, 
wins the gviaiid," Blount, cd. 1681, p. 535. 
The quintain was often gaily painted. 

Thy wnkc*, thy^interr, her* thou hut. 

Thy Ifay-pole* too with garland* grac't. 

Herrick*e Poemi, II. 44. 

QUINTASENCIA. Some preparation for con- 
verting the baser metals into gold. 

QUINTER. A two-year-old sheep. 

QUINTURE. Delivery ; cure. Ileame. 

QUIP. A sharp retort, “Merrie quipps or 
tauntes wittily spoken," Baret. 

Tarltoo meeting with a wily country wench, who 
gave him for fiiip. Tarlton’a Jeert, 1611. 

QUIRBOILE. A peculiar preparation of lea- 
ther, by boiling it to a condition in which it 
coufd Ije moulded to any shape, and then 
giving it, by an artificial process, any degree 
of requisite hardness. 

Whyppe* of quyrboyle by-wente hi* white *ides. 

MS. Ijtud. G5H. f. 1. 

QUIRE-BIRD. One who has lately conic out 
of prison, and seeks for a place. 

QUIRE-CUFFIN. A churl Dekker. 

QUIRISON. A complaint. (A.~N.) 

QUIRK. (1) To emit the breath forcibly after 
retaining it in violent exertion. Be#/. 

(2) To grunt ; to complain. Devon. 

(3) The clock of a stocking. Devon. The term 
occurs in Stuhhe, 1595. 

(1) A pane of glass cut at the sides and top in 
the form of a rhomb. 

QUIRKY. Merry; sportive. Line. 

QUIULEWIND. A whirlwind. It is translated 
by turbo in MS. Egerlon 829, f. 14. 

QUISEUS. Christmas mnnimers. Derb. 

QUISES. Cushions for the thighs, a term iu 
ancient armour. Halt. 

QUISEY. Confounded; dejected. North. 

QUISHIN. A cushion. PaUqrave. 

Swythe chayers thay fett, 

Qwytsynt of velvett. 

MS. Lincoln A. I. 17. f. 135. 

QUISIBLE. 

For all thUto prouffyt la no more pouyblc 

Than for (o drynkv In a quyeyblc. 

Early interlude in Bibl. Lambeth. 

QUISSONDAY. Pentecost ; Whit-Sunday. 

QUISTER. A bleacher. Nominalc MS. 

QUIT. (1) To remove by force. 

(2) To be even, or equal with. The modcrti 
phrase is to bt quit,. 

(3) .Acquitted. See Quite (3). 

QUITCH. To flinch. Also as jumei, to stij 
or move, to make a noiae. 
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QUITE. (1) Free ; quiet. (J.-N.) 

(2) To pay off ; to requite. 

0« hyt y« In ihe ttory tolde, 

Syr Roger downe can folde, 

So qwy* he them ther mcdc } 

Had he bene armydy-wyi, 

Alle the mayttry had byn hyi i 
Allaa J why wantyd he hys wede ? 

MS, Cantab, FC. U. 38, f. ?3. 
Syr Roger imote them on the hede. 

That to the g)TdyUe the twerdc yede, 

Of hyro were they qtryte i 
They hewe on hym faate as they were wode. 

On cche ayde then tprong the blode. 

So tore on hym they dud smyte. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. U.36,f. 73. 

(3) To acquit . Sometimes acquitted. 

Qvytt the weyl oute of borghegang. 

That thou ne hare for hyt no wrang. 

MS. Harl. 1701, f. 63. 
Herof they yuyftene hyme tis treue meoc. 

And sith spake they farder thenne. 

That yf he myghlhys lemanebryng 
Ofwhomehe maldc knoIUhyng. 

MS, Rawlituen C. 86. 

(4) White. 

The childe. that was to nobulle and wyse» 

Stode at hit fadurs grafe at eve; 

Ther cam on In a qwyie turplisse, 

And pry^^iy ^ tlefe. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. 48, f,67. 
QUITE-BETTER. Entirely recovered. 
QUITECLAYM. Free from claim. 

Fram henne to Vode that citd 
Qwiteefaym thai Khul go fre. 

of Warteike, p. 310. 
QUITELICH. Freely ; at liberty. (//.-S.) It 
is wrongly explained by Ellis, U. 77. 
QUITEMENT. Completely; entirely. 
QUITTER, (1) Thin nasty matter or filth that 
runs from a wound. “ Qwytur or rotunnes, 
putrtdOf* Nominale MS. 

(2) Whiter ; more delicate. See the example 
in V. Biaunehttte. 

QUIVER. Nimble; active. In use in Suffolk, 
according to Moor. ** AgiU$, nimble, light, 
lieger, quiver** Elyot, cd. 1559. Qainery, 
shaky, nervous. 

They bothe twetely played ; 

A fcrgeaunt them afrayed, 

Andtayd they were full yuewr. 

Bake o/Mayd Rmlyn, p. 87> 

QUIZZLE. To suffocate. Norf. 

QUO. Contraction of quoth. 

QUOB. A quicksand, or hog. ITesf. We have 
quobruirt in Salop. Antiq. p. 539. 
QUOCKEN. To vomit. North. 

QUOD. (1) To fish for eels with worms tied on 
worsted. Hantt. 

(2) A prison. Var. dial. 

(3) Quoth ; sajrs. (J.-S.) 

AT.onc. bum I quod the kyng. pule forthe .none. 
In the n,meoftheTr]my« and oureUdy bryghte. 
Seynt Edwud, Seynt Anne.nd t.ele wynt John. 
And In the name of Seynt Ocorge. oure landii knyjte I 
Thli day ihaw thy grett power and thy gret my jte. 



QWH 

A nd brynge thy trew lubjcctca owle ot payn and woo. 
And w thy willc horde, thy.Jorney be doo. 

MS.BM. Ref. I? D. av. 

QUODLING. This disputed term occurs in Den 
Joiison. It may he a cant term for a fool. 
“ The cmiled fool,*' Cap of Gray Hairs, 1688, 
p. 169. It is prohahly derived from tlic apple 
so called. “ A quodling, pomum coclile,” 
Coles’ Ijit. Diet. 

QUOIF. A cap. Horio, p. 123. 

QUOIL. A noise, or tumult. 

But dUturba not bii tlccp. 

At the quuU that they kL*cp. 

Brome’i Song», 1661, pe 78. 

QUOK. Quaked for fear. 

ThU tcharpe awerdc to hire he tok, 

Whereof that alle hire body quok. 

Gower, MS, Sac. Antiq. 134, f. 86. 
And whan he did with hUhonde embrace 
111$ yerde ayen fulledebonalreof loke. 

For innocence of humble drede he qucke. 

L^dgnt^, Ms, AtfiTnole 39, f. 16> 

QUOME. A man. R. de Brunne, MS. 
QUONDAM. A person formerly in office. Still 
in use as an adjective. {Lot.) 

QUO^TAN. A drinking-cup. 

QUONS. A hand-mill for grinding mustard- 
seed. Eaet. Porby seems to consider it a 
mere corruption of yuem, q. v. 

QUOP. To throb. H’ett, 

But tealout ilr, what aay to a touch at praler ? 
How 9 «<op« the apiriir In what garb or ayre, 

Fletcbar't Po<m$, p. 803. 

QUORLE. A revolving spindle. 

9<rorl« In thoqwcwgo lyghtly, 

Qwene I was a )ong man sodyd 1. 

Glra in algore lenitcr, 

Quum All juvenii ita fed. 

Rtliq. Antiq. il. 49. 

QUOST. A coast. Sec EUoles Dictionaric, fol. 

Lond. 1559, in v. Jacto. 

QUOT. Quiet. Oxon. 

QUOTE. To notice ; to write down. This 
sense is used by Shakespeare, Jonson, &c. 
QUOYNTE. Cunning. {A.-N.) 

Sende roc hldcte, 5 if that ich roijhU 
Anl gwoynfr carpeotet flnde. 

MS. Laud. 106, f. 161. 

QUY, A calf, or young cow. “ Jurmra, a 
qwye; viiula, aqw)*e calffe," Nominale MS. 
QUYCE. The furze. Pr.Parv. 

QWESEYNS. Cushions. 

Dellveryd on Monday next after blak Monday, a 
bote with a pajr of ory», a rusacl roantyll, a payr of 
a tapetof redsay, unlynyd, with a bar bed. 

MS. Bodl, e Mu». 289. 

QWIIICIIE. Uliich. 

And »o kyngc Edward was powesaed of alle Eng. 

I londe, excepte a castoUe in Northe Wales called 
I HarUke, whlche Sere Richard Tun»tall keptc, the 
I ftriilcAe wa» gotene afterwarde by the Lord H arberde. 

I fFarkwarth't Chronicle, p. 3 
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R A. a roe>deer. It occun in 

ChauccT, Cant. T. i084. 

RAAP. Ralph. Pr. Pare. 

RAAS. To tear away. See/faee(l). 

And rao4 it frame hU riche mene and rytle It in 
•ondyre. iforre Arthurt, M8, Line«in, f. 57. 

RAASTY. Restive. £oMt. 

RAATH. In good conditioo. North. 

RfVB. (1) A kind of loam ; a coarse bard sub* 
stance for mending roads. Comte. 

(2) A wooflcn heater to bruise and incorporate 
the ingredients of mortar. 

RABATE. Said of a hawk that recovers the 
fist after the hand has been lowered. 
RABBATE. To abate. Palttgrave. 

RABBEN. Turnips. {A.^N.) 

RABBETING. ^Vhen two boards cut on the 
edges with a rabbet plane are lapped with the 
edges one over another, this lapping over is 
called rabbeting. Kennctt, MS. The groove 
in the stone*work of a window to admit the 
glass was also so called. . 

In Ctich of these rulers must be two hollow rha* j 
nets, rabboth, or transumes, as carpenters call them t , 
they rouil be under hollowed dovetaile wise, so that ' 
the two hollowed side* beeing turned together, 
there may be a concavity or hollowncssc of a quarter 
of an inch square, representing this flgure. 

Bacw/um G«oAetieum, 1614. 
RABBISH. Foolhardy; grasping ; given to 
extortion, theft, or rapine. 
RABBIT-SUCKER. A sucking rabbit 
RABBLE. (1) A kind of rake. 

(2) To speak confusedly. North, 

L«t thy tunae lerve thyn hert In ikylle. 

And rabU not word., rreheles owt of rnon. 

MS. Cmlab. ft. il. 38, t. 84. 
BABBLEMENT. (1) A crowd, or mob. 

(2) Idle silly talk. North. 

(3) Refuse ; dregs. Somerset. 

RABBLE-ROTE. A repetition of a long rig- 
marole roundabout story, ff'est. 

RABBLING. Wmding ; rambling. North. 
RABIN. A raven. Nominale MS. 

RABINE. Rapine ; plunder. 

RABIT. A wooden drinking-can. 

Strong beer in raMte and eheatlug penny cans. 
Three pipes for two-pence and such like trepans. 

PraiM qf YiM-kshire AU, 16!^. p. 1. 
RABITE. A war-horse. 

Then came the devrkc Segwyne ryght. 

Armed on a robett wyght. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. if. SH, f. 161. 
Syr Gye bestrode a mAyghre, 

That was roochesnd lyghte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38. f. 134. 

RABONE. A radish. 

RABSIIAKLE. An idle profligate. 

RfVBUKE. A shc-goat? It is the translation 
of copra in Nominale MS. 

RACE. (1) To pull away; to erase. 

Swownyng yn hur chaumbur she felle, 

Hur heereof can sche ntra. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. it. 38. f. M. 
(2) The meeting of two tides, often over an 
uneven bottom running together, producing a 
great and sometimes dangerous sea. The Jiace 
of Alderney, Portland Jtace, &c. 



I (.S) A string. Devon. 

'■ (4) The liver and lungs of a calf. 

(5) A succession ; a great number. 

(6) Rennet for cheese. North. 

(7) The peculiar flavour or taste of anything 
the original disposition. 

(8) A small stream. YorJkeh, 

(0) A thrust with a dagger. 

(10) To rake up old tales. South. 

(11) To prick, mark, or note. 

(12) A course in building. 

RACEN. A pothangcr. Yorkeh. 

RACERS. A variety of tares. Tor. diat. 

RACK. Rushes for thatchiug. 

RACHE. (I) To stretch out; to catch. Pala- 
grave. From the first meaning comes rack in 
Much Ado about Nothing, iv. 1. 

(2) A scenting hound. {A.-S.) 

Denede dale and downe, for dryft of the deer In 
ilrede. 

For mechemurthe of mouth the muriemocth made; 

1 ro«, and ramede. and try ronn rachta to ;ede. 

They tulke under schawe, schatereden in tchade. 

Neliq. Antiq. il. 7* 

For we wylle honteat theherte the hethciabowte. 
With roceftaa amoage bem In the rowebankea. 

MS. Cott. Calig. A. li. f. 118. 
Thre grehoundet he ledde on bond, 

And thre rscAe* in on bond. 

Arihuur and Merlin, p. 179. 
She wa> at feyre and at pode. 

And at riche on hlr palfray ; 

Hlr greyhoundif flilid with the dere blodc, 

Uir raOtia eoupuld. be my fay. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 119. 

RACINE. A root. {A.-N.) 

RACK. (1) Light, thin, vapoury clouds ; the 
clouds generally. Still in use in the North* 
em counties, and sometimes there applied to 
a mist. See the Archteologia, xxii. 373. **As 
the sunne shines through the rack” Du 
Bartas, p. 616. In some instances it appears 
to imply Me mo/to» of the cloude, and is so 
explained by Chapman in his translation of 
Homer. A disputed passage in which this 
word occurs, in the Tempest, iv. 1, “leave 
not a rack behind,*' merits special considera* 
tion. Our choice lays between considering it 
to mean a single fieeting eloud, or as a form of 
wrack or icrecir. Mr. Hunter has expressed 
his belief that rack in the first sense is never 
used with the indefinite article, and unless the 
passage now given from Lydgate tends to 
lighten the objection, it seems to me to be 
absolutely fatal to the adopted reading. On 
the other hand, wc have rack in the old folios 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, where the sente 
requires wreck. Sec Mr. Dycc’s edition, 
vii. 137. On the whole, then, unless rack 
can elsewhere be found with the indefinite 
article, it appears safer to adopt wreck, which 
certainly agrees better with the context. 
Upton, Critical Observations, cd. 1748, p. 213, 
supposes it to mean a track or path, in which 
sense it is still used in the North. See our 
second meaning, and Brockett, who adopts 
Upton’s explanation of the Shakespearian 
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pusAge) but there is no good authority for 
anything of the kind, although Brockett is as 
decisiye as if he had possessed the reading 
and knowledge of Gifford. 

A« Phebut docth at roydHay in the aouthe» 

Whan every rnJIrand every cloudy aky 
la voi'lectene, ao hir face uncouth 
Shall ahewe In open and fully be unwry. 

Jf S. Mahm<tie 30, f. 21. 
Treule |if ^ewil haluue thia holeday. 

The ntkki* of heven I wi| opyn. 

MS. Oricrcit 309, f. IS. 

Now we m4y calculate by the wclkina mrkt, 
i£olua hath chaale theclouda that werrao blacke. 

Wejytro«nf* Marria-j* Triumpke, 1013. 

(2) A rude narrow path tike the track of a small 
animal, ll'eat. Brockett explains it, a track, 
a trace. 

(3) To pour off liquor; to subject it to a fer- 
meutivo process. 

(4) To work by rack of rye, to 1>C guided in 
working t>y the eye. In a hiyh rack, in a 
high position. 

(5) To care; to heed. North. 

(6) A rut in a road. Ea»t. 

(7) The neck of mutton, or pork. Kennctt, 
MS. Unsd. 1033. 

(8) That part of a cross-bow in which thegaffle 
moved. 

(9) A liquor made cliiefly of brandy, sugar, 
lemons, and spices. 

(10) A trout. Northumb. 

(11) Weeds; refuse. Suffolk. 

(12; Rack and ruin, destruction. 

(13) That pace of a horse which is between a 
trot and an amble. 

(14) 

Some thinke the putrlde backc-bone In the grave 
ruck'd. 

Or marrow ch:ing*d, the ahapr of <nakr« to Ukc. 

Tu/jecirc n/ Scrpcmti, p.6. 

(15) To exaggerate. See Rache (1). 

(16) The cob-iron of a grate. 

(17) To relate or tell anything. 
RACK-.\ND-MANGER. A man's rack and 

manger was his housekeeping. To be at rack 
and manger, to live at reckless expense. 

When Vertue wan a country maide, 

And hati no skill to )>et up trade, 

She came up with a carriers Jade. 

And lay ta i nck* and rmnnger 
She whift her pipe, she drunkc herein, 

The pot was nere out of her ipan ; 

She married a tobacco man, 

A atraiiger, a stranger. 

lA/eo/R'ddn Gnod/-How, 1698. 

R.ACKAPELT. An idle rascal. Line. 

RACKET. (1) A hard blow. Ea»t. Perhaps 
from the instrument with which the ball was 
struck at tennis. 

(2) A kind of net. 

(3) A struggle. North. 

RACK-HL'RUY. The track or railway on which 
waggons nm in unloading coals at a hurry; 
that is, at a staith or whaif. 

Racking. Torture. Still in common use as 
an adjective, agonizing. 

R.\CKING-CR00K a pot-hook. Northumb, 



RACKLE. (1) Noisy talk. TTett Also to rattle, 
of w hich it may be a form. 

(2) Rude ; unruly. North. It is an archaism 
meaning raah. 

And than to wyving be thou Mt raeU, 

Beware of hast thouhe she behest to please. 

I^dgate’t Uimor Poenu, p. SO, 

RACKLE-DEED. Loose conduct. Csim^. 

RACKLING. A very small pig. Suffolk. 

RACKIUDER, A siall trout. AWA. 

RACKS. (1) The sides of a waggon. Tnis word 
occurs in Mollyband’s Dictionarie, 1593. 

(2) Range; kitchen fire-place. KueT. 

RACK-STAFF. A kind of pole or staff iisetl 
fur adjusting the mill-stones. 

R.\CK-UP. To supply hones with their food 
for the night. South. 

RACK-VINTAGE. A voyage made by mer- 
chants into France for racked wines procured 
what was called the rack-vintage. 

R.\CK-YARD. The farmyard, where beasts 
are kept : from the racks used there. 

RAD. (1) Afraid. Apol. Loll. p. 27. 

Thow wold hiddemedrade. 

And for the crle fulle rude. 

MS. UnectnA.l. I?, f. 139. 

(2) Advised ; explained. {^.~S.) 

In thecasteilehad sche hyt hyght, 

To defendc hur with alle hur myghte, 

So as her counsayle radd. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 38. f. 80 . 
Now with the meeungrr was no badde, 
lie to«>k hit hors as the bysachop rodde. 

Reliii. Jntiq. if. lUU 

RADCOLE. A radish. 

R.\DDLE. (1) To weave. North. 

(2) The side of a cart. 

(3) To do anything to excess. Line. 

(4) A hurdle. South. Kcnnett has raddles, 
small wood or sticks split like laths to hind a 
wall for the plastering it over with loam or 
mortar. ** In old time,*' says Harrison, p. 187, 

the houses of the Britons were slightlie set 
up with a few posts and many radeU, with 
stable and all offices under one roofe.*' In 
Sussex the tenu is applied to long pieces of 
supple underwood twisted between upright 
stakes to form a fence, or to slight strips of 
wood which arc employed in thatching barns 
or outhouses. Also called raddlingn. 

(5) To banter. North. 

R.\DDLINGS. (1) Windings of a wall. A’orM. 

(2) Bril>ery money at elections. ITet/. 

RADE. An animal’s maw. Line. 

RADEGL'NDE. A disease, apparently a sort of 
l>oil. Piers Ploughman, p. 430. 

RADELICHE. Readily ; speedily. (/f.-5.) 

In tiepyng that bleuud virgyn appervde hym lo. 

And badde hym ary« ruddiehe and blyve. 

Chron, l'i^4>dun. p. \96. 

RADES. The rails of a waggon. 

R.ADEVORE. Tapestry. 

RADIK. A radish. It occurs in an early col- 
lection of receipts in MS. Lincoln f. 290, and 
is the A.-S. form. 

UAULY. Quickly ; speedily. (.f.-S.) 
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Up then ro«e thit prowd Khere(r» I 

And made hym fare : 

Many wua the modur ton 

To the kyrk with hym can fare. I 

MS. Cantab. VI. v. 48, f. 127. ; 
Thomaa rad/y up he raae, 

And ran orerthat mounteyne hye, 

And certanly. a* the atoryaayra. 

He htr mette at eldrynetre. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v.48. f. 116. j 
RADNESSE. Fear. See /ilat/ (1). 

He utid« 1 make myne avowe vcrrelily to Cryate, | 
And to the haly vernacle, that voide achalle t nevere» 
For radn^ftse of na Romayoe that regnet in erthe. | 
Mtn-le Arthure, MS. I^nctdn, f. 56. | 
U.\EUS. The rails of a cart. AorM. 

UaEE. (1) Tore. (.Y.-5.) 

Hir clothe* ihcr »cho rrt/« hir fro, 

Atid to the wudd gane tcho go. 

Perceval, 8157« 

(2) Weak ; sillv ; foolish. SaffbU. 

RAFF. (1) Seuim; refuse. Formerly oi>plicil to 
persons of low condition. Now riff-raff. 

And maken of the rym and taf , 

Suche gylouri for pompc and pride. j 

Apitendit tv W, M'ipee, p. 340. , 

(2) A raft of timber. Sorth. 

(3) Abundance ; affluence. North. In old 
Engtisht a confiisetl heap. 

(1) Spoil ; plunder. Kent. 

Ilk a manne agayne hi* gud hegAffe, 

That he had Une with ryfe and rajfe. 

MS. Linra/nA.l. 17,f. 148. 
(5; /n rajf, speedily. (A.-S.) 

{ 6) Idle ; dissolute. AorM. 

RAPFERTORY. Masterful. Line. 

RAFFLE. (1) To stir the blazing faggots, &c. in 
an oven. The wooden instrument with which 
this is done is called the rajlen pole. Brush- 
ing off ripe walnuts is also called raffien ’em. 

(2) To live disorderly. North. Hence raffie- 
eoppin, a wild fellow. 

(3) A kind of fishing-nct. 

(4) To move, or fidget about. Line. 

RAFFS. (1) The students of Oxford are so called 
by the town’s people. 

(2) Long coarse straws. Northumh. 
BAFFYOLYS. A dUh in ancient cookery dc- 
8cril)cd in Warner’s Ant. Cul. p. 65. 

RAFLES. Plays with dice. (-f.-A.) 

RAFORT. A radish. 

RAPr. (I ) To irritate. Dorset. 

(2) A damp fusty smell. East. 

R^VETE. Seized, or taken away. (J.-S.) 

H't/ir Awey forsothe U he; 

How, thei Aclde, may thu be? 

CurHfr Mundi, MS. Cuit. Trin. Cantab, f. lOB. 
My chylde y* lhu» ra/te me froo. 

Ms. Cantab Ff. il. 38. f.68. 
De Gcxl, quod Adam, here it a tton, 
it thalle Iw hit banc am>n! 

Thut tone hit life wot ra/te. 

M S. Cantab. Ff. ». 48, f. 51. 
RAFTER-RIDGING. A particular kind of 
ploughing used in Hampshire, so called from 
each ridge being separated by a furrow. Balk- 
ploughing. //ants. 

RAKTY. (1) Rancid; fusty. Var. dial. 

(2) Wet; foggy cold. Suffolk. 



(3) Violent in temper. South. 

RAG. (1) To scold, or abuse. / ar. dial 

(2) A kind of basalt. Warto. 

(3) The catkins of the haze). Yorksh. 

(4) A mist, or drizzling rain. North. 

(5) A shabby looking fellow. “ Tag and rag,” 
tlie riff-raff, Harrison, p 215. 

(6) A farthing. A cautterm. 

(7) A herd of young colts. 

RAGABRASH. Low idle people. Cumb. Narcs 

has raggabash in the singular. 

R.\GAMLFFIN. A person in rags. Perhaps 
derived from ragomo/in, the name of a demon 
in some of the old mysteries. 

RAGE. (1) Madness; rashness. (A.-N.) 

(2) To romp, or play wantonly. {A.^N.) 

When ache aeyth galaniyt rcvell yu hall, 

Vti here here the thyukyt owtragr, 

Petyrynge with them to pley androi'C, 

.And itelyth froyow full prevely. 

Reliq. Antiq, i.29. 

(3) \ broken pan. Somerset. 

RAGEOUS. Violent ; furious. North. It oc- 
curs in Gascoigne. 

RAGERIE. Wantonness. 

RAGGALY. Villanous. Yorksh. 

RAGGED. (1) A terra applied to fruit trees, 
when they have a good crop. Thus they say, 

** How full of fruit that tree is ! it’s as ragged 
as it can hing.” In some parts of Y'orkshire 
the catkins of the hazel are called rag, and 
perhaps this word has some connexion there- 
with. Line. 

(2) Hawks were called ragged when their fea- 
thers were broken. Gent. Rec. 

RAGGED-ROBINS. The keepers’ followers in 
the New Forest. 

RAGGULED. Sawed off. Devon. 

RAGHTE. Reached. {A.-S.) 

The kyng of Egypt hath lake a schafte, 

The chylde «tt and nere hym raghts. 

MS. Oin«(i6 Ff.ii.38,f.,7t. 

IRAGINGUES. Ragings ; rompings. 

Lrijingue and pleljea and rofrinsrues, 

He bileflc also, MS. Ijiud. lOS, f. Ill* 

RAGLER. An officer in South Wales who col- 
lected fines, &c. 

RiYGMAN. (1) The charter by which the Scots 
acknowledged their dependence on the Eng- 
lish crown under Edward I. was popularly 
calletl a ragman roU; and hence the term, 
with or without the last word, came to he ap- 
plied to several kinds of written rolls and 
documents, especially if of any length. Thus 
a papal bull with many seals is termed a rope- 
man in Piers Ploughman, p. 5 ; and the list of 
names in Fame’s bwk is called ragman roll in 
Skelton, i.420. See also Plurapton Corr. p. 
168. In a letter of Henry IV. elated 1399, 
printed in Rymer, mention is made oC 
literas patentes vocata raggemans sice blank 
Chartres. In Piers Plougbman, p. 461, it 
seems to mean a ficrson who maeic a list or 
ragman. 

Rede on this ragmnn, and rewlc yow thrraftur. 

MS. r'anfoS. F(. V. 48, f. 7* 
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Mayiter parson, I marvayll ye wyll gyve lyccnee . 
To thu false knave in this auillt-Bee ] 

To publish his ragman nMes with lye*. | 

TAe lAirduneran^ the F/'V*’*. 1 S 33 . 

(2) An ancient game at which persons drew hy 
chance poet icaldcscript ions of their characters, 1 
the amusement consisting, as at modem games i 
of a similar kind, in the peculiar application or 
misapplication of the verses so selected at j 
hazard hy the drawers. This meaning of the 
term was first developed hy Mr. W right in his 
Anecduta Literaria, 8vo. 1844, where he has 
printed two collections of ancient verses used 
in the game of ragman. Mr. right conjee- 
turcs that the stanzas were written one after 
another on a roll of parchment, that to each 
stanza a siring was attached at the side, with 
a seal or piece of metal or wood at the end, 
and that, wlien uscil, the parchment was 
rolled up with all the strings and their seals 
hanging together, so that the drawer had no 
reason for chousing one more than another, 
hut drew one of the strings by mere chance, 
on which the roll was opened to sec on what 
stanza he had fallen : if such were the form 
of the game, we can very easily imagine why 
the name was applied to a charter with an 
unusual number of seals attached to it, w hich 
when rolled up would present exactly the same 
appearance. Mr. Wright is borne out in his 
opinion by an English poem termed Roffmane 
roelle, printed from MS. Fairfax 16: 

My Uflyes and my maittrnMvrrhone, 

Lyke hit unto your humbybie woinmanhede, 

Re>Mve in gr<^ of my tympill pt>r«one 
This rolle, which whhouten any drede 
Kynge Ragman me bad me sowe in brede. 

And crUtyned yt ihc mrrour of your chauncej 
Drawith a strynge, and that khal strright yow Icyde 
Unto the verry path of y<nir governaunce. 

That the verses were generally written in a roll 
may perhaps be gathered from a passage in 
Douglas's Virgil, — 

With that he nucht meane rollt to rede 1 begane. 
The royctest ane ragment with mony ratt rime. 

Where the explanation given hy Jamieson seems 
to l>e quite erroneous. 

Venus, whlche stant withnute Iswe, 
lu non certeyne, but os men drawe 
Of RagmnuH upon the chaunce. 
bche leyeth no peys in the balaunce 

GV>(«>er. US. Sm-. .^ntiq. 134. f. 244. 

(3) The term rageman is applied to the devil in 
Piers Ploughman, p. 335. 

RAGOl’NCE. The jacinth stone. 

K.\G- PIECE. A large not. 

KAG-UIME. Hoarfrost. Line. 

R.VGKO WTERING. Playing at romps. Erm. 

RAGS-.AND-JAGS. Tatters ; fragments; rags. 

RAG-TOBACCO. The ttthacco leaf cut into 
small shreds. AbrM. 

RAGWEED. The herb ragwort. 

RAGYD. lUgged. 

Som were and long tayled, 

i^charpcclawyd and long nay led. 

US. Aihmote 61, f. 66. 

RAID. (1) Early. A'«i/. From ra/Ar. 



(2) A hostile incursion. North. 

(3) Dressed ; arrayed; furnished. 

KADCE. Togo, rush, or proceed. 

AnU thane he rathe, to the rowte, and ruyKhes one 
helmyt \ 

Riche htwbcike* he rente, and raaede schyldet. 

Uvrte Arthuref MS. Lincoln, f. 85. 

RAIL. (1) To stray abroad. Perhaps from the 
older word ret^e, to rolL 

(2) A revel, a country w ake. Went. 

(3) A garment of fine linen formerly worn by 
women round the neck. Rayle for a wo- 
mans necke, erevechi^, en qaarttre doubUn** 
Palsgrave. “ Anythingwomealmutthethroate 
or necke, as a ncck-kercher, a partlet, a rai/e,” 
Florio, p. 216. The night-rail seems to have 
been of a ditTcrent kind, and to have partially 
covered the head; it was a gathered Linen 
cloth. 

And then s good grey frocke, 

A kcrchcflb tod a raile. 

Friar Bacoftt Piopheeie, 1604 . 

(4) To talk over anything. Deron. 

(5) To teaze, or provoke a person to anger. 
Norfolk. 

RAILED. (1) Set ; placed. Sec Minot, p. 16. 
Raglide, MS. Mortc Arthure, f. 87. 

(2) Covered with net-work. 

RAIME. To rnlc oppressively. 

KAl.N. A ridge. North. 

RAIN-BIRD. The woodpecker. North. 
** Rcyne, fowlc hxyAt, gaultu,picu$o tneropen*' 
Prompt. Parv. 

R.MNES. Rennes, in Bretagne, much esteemed 
for its manufacture of fine cloth. 

RAIN^'DAY. A day of misfortune. 

RAISE. (IjAcaimofstones. North. Anciently, 
any raised mound, or einiuence. 

In the parishes of Cdenhall and Laionby, in Cum- 
berland, there are yet tome considerable remains of 
stones which still go by the name of roi«e«. tliuugh 
many of them have been carried away, and all uf 
them thrown out of their aneleot form and order. 

Hutchinmn’e Hietory of Cu}nbcrlati4a 

(2) To expectorate badly. Suffolk. 

(3) To make additional loops in a stocking in 
order to fit it to the leg. 

(4) A roblwHi'. North. 

RAISE-MOUNTAIN. A braggadocio. 

RAISER. In carpentr>\ is the front hoard that 

stands u]Mm the edge to support the Imard, 
flat board, or step ; in the game of cricket, the 
name of a small stick that is put aslant into 
the hole with a hall upon it, which being 
struck upon the end, causes a IniII to fly or 
jump np, in order to l)c struck with a stick, 
ready in the hand of him tliat did the former 
act. Dyche. 

RAISINS. Pieces that lie under the end of a 
beam in a wall. Harrison, p. 187. 

R.\1T. To dissipate the sap of vegelahlcs, hy 
exposing them abroad to the weather. Hay 
is said to be raitrd when it has been much 
exposed to an altcrnancy of wet and dry' 
weather. Yorknh. 

RAITCH. A line or list of white down the face 
of a horse. Yorkih. 
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RA ITH. Weeds, stick, straw, or other rubbish, 
in a pool of water. JTfil. 

RAKE. (1) To rouse up. Somerttt. 

(2) To cover anything in the fire with as’ es. 
This c.vpianation is given by Palsgrave, 1530. 
It is used metaphorically by Shakes|>eare. To 
rake is still in use, meaning to eover up a fire 
to keep it alive. 

(3) A term applied to a hawk when she flew wide 
of the game. 

(I) To walk or move about. North. Forby 
says, to gad or ramble idly. 

Now past we to the bold beggar. 

That raked o'irr the hill. 

R<»Mn Hood, ]. 106. 

(s5) To start up suddenly. Wett. 

(6) To reach. Sir Tristrem, p. 292. 

( 7 ) To repeat a tale. Durham. 

(8) The inclination of the mast of a vessel from 
the perpendicular. 

(9) The sea rakeu when it breaks on the shore 
with along grating sound. 

(10) A rut, crack, or crevice. North. 

(II) A mine, or quarry. 

(12) Course; road. Gawayne. 

RAKEHELL. A wild dissolute fellow. 

With a handfull of rakehellee which he had (Cum- 
med together In thl> out thire. whilealtbe king wm 
in ht« reCume from Tewxbury. 

Ijambardi^t PeramhuUuion, 1696. p. 478. 

RAKEL Hasty; rash. CAaticer. 

The tnwden sayd it it not too; 

For your preale*. that «uld tech rertut trace, 

They ryn rakjftt out of gud race, 

Gyffeylleentannpilleand lyese la tynne. 

MS. Bodt. e Mu*. IGO. 

RAKENE. To reckon. 

R-AKENTEIS. A horse’s raangcr. 

Whan that hor» herda oeTene 
HU kende lordes ftevene, 

HU raArenfeU he ai te-rof. 

And wente into the kourt we1 kof. 

B«vt*o/ Hamiowit p.64« 

RAKER. A person who raked and removed the 
filth from the streets, generally tenned Jach 
Rakrr. 

So on a time, when the cart came, he aiked the 
raktr why he did hit businesse to ilacklyc : Sir. tald 
he, my fore hone woa In the fault, who. being let 
bloud and dreocht yesterday, 1 dum m>t labour him. 

Tarltutt't JeMia, l(!ll. 

RAKES-AND-ROANS. A boy’s game, in which 
the younger ones are chased hy the larger 
boys, and when caught, carried home pick-a- 
back. 

RAKE-STEIsE. The handle of a rake. 

RAKET. To racket, or rove about. To play 
raket, to he inconstant. 

RAKE-TEETH. Teeth wide apart, similar to 
those of a rake. North. 

RAKETYNE. A chain. Ihanxe. 

RAKING. Violent. Ortus Vocab. 

KAKKE. A manger. 

Of all that ylke elj. yere. 

At the rakke he itode tyc*!. 

MS. Cantah. Ff 11. f. lO?. 

RAKS-JAKES. Wild pranks. 

KAliLY. (1) A projecting ledge in a ^^ull built 



RAM 

thicker below than aliovc, serving the purpose 
of a shelf. 

(2) A coarse sieve. East. 

(3) A crowd, or multitude. Devon. 

RALPH. The name of a spirit supposed to 

haunt printing-houses. See Dr. Franklin’s 
Works, 1819, p. 56. 

RALPH-SPOONER. A fool. South. 

Ram. (1) .Acrid ; fetid. North. 

(2) To lose anything by flinging it out of reach. 
Sonieritet. 

RAMAGE. Wild. (A.~X.) The term was 
very often applied to an untangbt hawk. 

Yet if the were to tickle, as ye would take no 
stand, so ramagw as she would be reclaimed with no 
leave- Greene's Gieytioniua, 1393. 

RAM-ALLEY. A passage leading from Fleet- 
street to the Temple, famous for cooks, vic- 
tuallers, sharpers, and whores. It is con- 
stantly mentioned in old plays. 

RA.MAST. Gathered together. (^.) 

And when they have roHuisc many of several 
kindes and tastes, according to the appetite of those 
they treat, they open one vessel, and then another. 

Comical Hiatoty aftha World in the Mi<on, 1669. 

RAMBERGE. A kind ofship. {Fr.) 

RAMBLE. To reel, or stagger. fTe#/. 

RAMBUZE. **A compound drink at Cambridge, 
and is commonly made of eggs, ale, wine, and 
sugar; but in summer, of milk, wine, sugar, 
and rose-water,” Blount’s Gloss, p. 538. 

RAMBY. Prancing 

I saile be at Joumee with gentille knyghtes 
On a rtm6ystede fulle jolyly graythidc. 

Morte Arthurs. MS. JAneoln, t. 57. 

RAMCAGED. Withered, said of trees. 

RAMK. (1) To cry aloud; to sob; to ask for 
anything repeatedly. North. Rayme, to cry 
out against, Eric of Tolous, 431. 

(2) To reach, or stretch after. “ To ramc, pan^ 
dicuior,” Coles’ Diet. 

(3) To rove, or ramble. Yorkah. 

(4) To pull up. North. 

(5) To rob, or plunder. Line. 

RAMEL. Rubbish, especially bricklayer's rub- 
bish, or stony fragments. Also a verb. ** To 
rammcU or moulder in pieces, as sometimes 
mud walles or great masses of stones will doe 
of themselves,” Florio, p. 195. The prior of 
St. Mary’s of Coventry, in 1480, complained 
sadly of ” the pcpull of the said cit6 carrying 
their donge, ramet, and swepinge of their 
houses” to some place objectionable to him. 

RAMELL.WOOD. Natural copsc-wood. 

Thare growyth many alien and other rameli-wood, 
which tervethc muche for the buyldioge of tuche 
(mail housea. MS. CtAtan. Calig, B. v||i. 

RAMES. The dried stalks of beans, peas, 
potatoes, &c. Devon. Also, the relics of a 
branch after the leaves are otf. 

RAM-HEADED. Madeacuckold. 

RAMJOLLOCK. To shuffle the cards. 

RAM.MAKING. Behaving riotously snd wan- 
tonly ; tearing about, as they say, like a ram. 
IJnc. 

RAMMED. Excessive. Kent. 

KAMMEL-CHEESE. Raw meal. /. tVight. 
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RAMMILY. Tall; rank. Vor. dial. 

RAMMISH. (1) Rank; pungent. North. 

(2) Violent; untamed; ramage. 

It U good (uith hoe) to apply to •innewe* that 
are dUeected, the povder of earth-wormes mixed 
and wrought up with old rammish, and unxavery 
barrowes grcaie, to be put into the grlcfe. 

T^psriCs Hittorie Otf Serpetxts, p. 311. 

RAMP. (1) To be rampant. 

(2) To ramp up, to exalt. Tliis is the meaning 
in Ben Jonson, u. 518. The illustration 
quoted by (iifford is irrelevant, and is used in 
Forhy’s sense, to grow rapidly and luxuriantly. 

(3) To ramp and reavt, to get anything by fair 
means or foul. 

(4) An ascent in the coping of a walL 

(5) Bending a piece of iron upwards to adapt it 
to wood«work,of agate, &c. is called ramping it. 

(6) A highwayman, or robber. 

RA.MPADGEON. A furious, boisterous, or 

quarrelsome fellow. North. 

RAMP.\GE. To be riotous; to scour up and 
down. Rampaging and rampageoui, as ad- 
jectives, are riotous, ill-disposed. 

RAMPALLION. A term of reproach, corre- 
spending to our rapneattion. 

RAMPANTUS. Overbearing. Unc. 

RAMPE. (1) To climb. {A.^N.) 

(2) A coarse woman, a severe term of reproach. 
Hall, describing Joan of Arc, says she was “ a 
rampe of suche boldncsse, that she would 
course horses and ride theim to water, and 
do thynges that other yong maidens bothe 
abhorred and wer ashamed to do.” Hall, 
Henry / 7. f. 25. 

(3) To rush. (A. -5.) 

He mwmpytte bo niydly that alle Ih* ertheryfes. 

ilforf« Jrthure, US. Lincoln, f. 61. 

HAMPER. I. c. Rampirc, generally applied to 
any turnpike road ; more particularly however 
to such highways as are on the site of the old 
Roman roads. Unc. 

RAMPICK. According to Wilbraham, a ram- 
picked tree is a stag-headed tree, i. e. like an 
old overgrown oak, having the stumps of 
boughs standing out of its top. 

Thus doth be kcepe them Btiil In awful! fcare, 

And yet allowet them liberty liiough ; 

8o deare to him their welfare doth appeare. 

That when their fle»'cc»g>n to waxen rough. 

He combs and tilmi them with a fompicArebough. 
Wanhing them In the atreamea of silver Ladon, 
f o cleanic their aklnnea from alt corruption. 

The Affectionate Shefhenrtl, ISfrl. 

RAMPIRE. A rampart. 

RAMPISU. Rampant. Pahgrate. 

RAMPSE. To climb. Somertet. Hence rony 
Ming, tall, high. 

RAMRACKETING. A country rout, where 
there are many noisy amusements. Devon, 

RAM-RAlSE. A running a little backward in 
order to take a good leap. AWA. 

RAMS. Wild garlic. Var. dial. 

rams. CLAWS. Crowfoot. SomerMet. Rams- 
fool is the water crowfoot. 

RAMSHACKLE. (I) Loose; out of repair; 
ungainly; disjointed. Var. dial. 



(2) To search or ransack. North. 

RAM'S-HORN. A winding-net supported hj 
stakes, to inclose hsh that come in with the 
tide. SomerMet. 

RAMSONS. A species of garlic. 

ftamarm# taac like garlickt they grow much in 
Cranbourn^haae: a proverb, 

Eate leekea In Lide, and mmeins in May, 

And all the yeare after physicians may play. 

Aubreff^e Wilts, MS. Hutfa> Sue. p. 124. 

RAM-STAG. A gelded ram. South. 

RvVMSTAM. Thoughtless. North. 

RAN. (1) Force ; violence. North. 

(2) The hank of a string. JVeif. 

(3) A saying. Sevyn Sages, 2723. 

(4) Open robbery and rapine. 

RANGE. A kind of fine stone. It is mentioned 
in Archaeologia, x. 423. 

With ivorie pillars mizt with jett and runee, 

Rarer and richer then th'old Carian’s was. 

Works o/ J)u Bartas, p. 245. 

RANCH. A deep scratch. East. “ A ranche 
or clinch with a leasts paw,” Cotgravc in v. 
Griff^ade. 

RANCHET. A kind of bread. 

RANCON. A weapon like a bill. 

RANI). (1) A long and fleshy piece of heef 
cut from the part between the flank and but- 
tock. ** Rande of befe, giete de hetif," 
Palsgrave. 

(2) A hank of line or twine ; a strip of leather. 
East. 

(3) Rushes on the borders and edges of land near 
a river. Norf. In old English, the margin 
or border of anything. 

(4) To canvass for votes. * Weet. 

RvVNUALL. Random. CoUm. 

RANDAN. (1) The produce of a second sifting 
of meal. Ea»t. 

(2) A noise, or uproar. Clouc. 

RANDEM-TANDEM. A tandem with three 
horses, sometimes driven by University men, 
and so called at Oxford. 

RANDIES. Itinerant beggars, and ballad- 
singers. Yorkth. 

RAN DING. Piecemeal. Berke. 

RANDLE. To punish a schoolboy for an in- 
delicate but harmless offence. 

RANDLE-BALK. In Yorkshire, the cross piece 
of wood in a chimney, upon which the pot- 
hooks arc hung, is called the randle-balk or 
rendU'.balk. Kennett’s MS. Glossary. 

RANDOM. A straight Une, North. 

RANDONE. A long speech. “ Kandone or 
longrengcof wiirds, haringa,** Pr. Parv. 

RANDOUM. Force; rapidity. {A.-N.) 

Ho rod t(T him with gret ranrloam. 

And with MorgeUi itfauchoun 
The princes felde in the fold. 

lieves ii/ Hamtoun, p. 
Theys*>lyd ovyr the ( ?» rarutown, 

And iondetl xt Sowth-hsinpton. 

US. Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f. J23. 
Then rode he csUj with gretc raudowne. 

And thoght to here hym xdowne. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. II. 38, f. 247. 
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RANDY. (1) Boisterous; noisy; obstreperous; 
also, inaris appetens. North. 

(2) A spree ; they say, “ Such a one is on the 
rmdy** meaning thereby, that he is spending 
his time in a continued round of drunkenness 
and debaucherv. 

RANDY-BEGGAR. A tinker. North. 

RANDY-DANDY. A violent and vulgar quart el- 
some woman. AbrM. 

RANDYROW. a disturbance. 

RANE. Coarse, as linen, &c. West. 

KANES. The carcase or skeleton of a fowl or 
bird. Devon. 

RANG. RebcUious. 

And yir that ani were to mng, I 

That he thanne no come anon. ' 

He twor bl Crltt and Mint Johan, i 

That he tholde maken him thral, 

And al hU oftprlng forth withal. 

Hartlok, 3561. 

RANGE. (1) A sieve. Somerset. Elyot has, 
SiMoctheoy h rangeyng sieve and Huloet, 
hult, raungc, or syeve mealc.” The second 
best wheaten bread was called range-bread. 

(2) To cleanse by washing. North, 

(3) The shaft of a coach. Devon. 

(4) To take a range in firing. 

Their «hot repiirt. but they were ranVd too high 
To touch the pinnace, which bean up »onlgh 
And playa lo hot, that her oppoiicnu think 
Some devil is grand captain of the Pink. 

Legend of Captain Jones, 1651). 

RANGER. A chimney rack. North. 

RANGLE. (1) To range about in an irregular 
and sinuous manner. West. 

(2) Is when a hawk has gravel pven her to bring 
her to a stomach. Dlomc. ii. 63. 

RANISH. Ravenous. Devon. 

RANK. (1) In a passion. Chesh. 

(2) Thick ; full ; abundant. Rankness, abun- 
dance, fertility. 

(3) A row of beans, &c. /. Wight. 

(4) Very ; excessive. Var. dial. 

(5) Strong. See Isumbras, 200. 

He ryfci the rattnkt itcle, he ryghttei thelrc breues, 
And reatc thmie the ryche mane, amt rade to hU 
■trenghes. Herts Arthurs, MS, Lineatn, f. 9d. 

(6) Wrong. Lane, 

RANK-RIPE. Quite ripe. Chesh, 

RANNACK. A worthless fellow. Rannigalii 

also used. North. 

RANNEL. (1) A whore. A cant term. 

(2) To ruffle the hair. Yorksh. 

RANNILY. Fluently; readily; without hesi- 
tation. Norfolk. 

RAN NY. A shrew-mouse. Suffolk. Browne 
has the term in his ‘ Vulgar Errors.* 

RANPIKE. Same as Rampiek, q. v. 

RANSCUMSCOUR. Fuss ; ado. Devon. Also, 
a passionate person. 

RANT. To drink, or riot. North. 

Mistake me not, custom, I mean not tho, 
or exceailve drinking, as great rantsrs do. 

Praise a/Yerkshirs Als, 16B7» p. 6« 

RANTAN. To beat soundly. Gtouc. It 
apparently alludes to a tinker’s constant bam- 
roering in the following passage : 



There bran* ran Tom Tinker and hb Tib, 

And there'aa juglcr with hU Angers glib. 

Taylor's Worker, 16A), 1. llik 

RANTER. (1) A large beer-jug. Hence, to pour 
liquor from a large into a smaller vessel. 

(2) To mend or patch a rent in a garment very 
neatly. Suffolk, 

RANTIPIKE. All ass. Dorset. 

RANTIPOLE. A rude romping child. West. 

RANTREE. The mountain ash. North, 

RANTY. Wild ; frisky ; riotous. j?nn/y-ran/y, 
in a great passion. North, 

RAP. (1) To seize; to ravish. 

(2) To exchange, or swap. Var. dial. 

(3) To risk, or hazard. North, 

(4) To brag, or boast. Devon. 

(5) Rap and rend, to seize hold of every thing 
one can. The phrase occurs in Palsgrave, and 
is still in use. Compare Florio, p. 20. ** To 
get all one can rap and run,’* Coles’s Lat. Diet. 
** To rape and renne,” to seize and plunder, 
Chaucer. 

RAPE. (1) Haste. {A.~S.) Its meaning in the 
third example appears more doubtful. 

And commaunded alle yn raps 
Awey that wrytyng for to skrape. 

JIfS. liarl 1701, f. 47. 
Ne was thernon that mlghteaacapc. 

So Beve* slough hem la a rape. 

Bsves of Hamteun, p. 87- 
A thefe to hyt th^e hath rape. 

For he wencth evermore for toskape. 

MS. liarl. 1701, f. 15. 

(2) To steal ; to plunder. 

Ravenowt Aachet han turn meiure; whannethrl 
hungren thei mpyn ; whanne thei ben fill they iparyn. 
Wimbelton’s Sermon, 1386, Hatton 67, p. 16. 

(3) A division of a county, comprising several 
hundreds. 

(1) To scratch. Sommet. 

(5) To take cap! ivc. (//.-S.) 

(6) To bind or lace tightly. Dtvon. 

7) To prepare. '(/f.-S.) 

8) A heap of com. 

(9) A turnip. Ord. and Reg. p. 426. 

RARER. A rope-maker. 

RAPEY. A dish in ancient cookery, described 
in MS. Sloane 1201, f. 46. 

RAPIT). (lay. far. dM. 

RAPIER-DANCE. This is nearly the same as 
the sword-dance among the ancient Scandi- 
navians, or as that described by Tacitus among 
the Germans. The perfomiers are usually 
dressed in a white frock, or covered with a 
shirt, to which as also to their hats, or paper 
helmets, are appended long black ribands. 
They frequently go from house to house, about 
Cliristmas, and are treated with ale after their 
military exercise. At merry-nights, and on 
other festive occasions, they arc introducec' 
one after another by the names and titles Oi 
heroes, from Hector and Paris, princes of Troy, 
down to Guy of Warwick. A spokesman 
then repeats some verses in praise of each, and 
they begin to flourish the rapier. On a signal 
given, all the weapons arc united, or inter- 
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Uced, hut soon withdrawn again, and bran- 
dished by the heroes, who exhibit a great 

varictyofevolutions.beingusuallyaccompaiiicil 

by slow music. In the last scene, the rapiers 
are united round the neck of a person kneeling 
in the centre, and when they are suddenly 
withdrawn, the victim falls to the ground ; 
he is afterwards carried out, and a mock 
funeral is performed with pomp, and solemn 
strains. WiUan'» Yorkih, 

RAPLY. Quickly ; speedily. 

thay ryde tharethatalle the rowter>ngct. 

Mwtt Arthurs, lAncoitit f. 72. 

RAPPE. To hasten. {A.-S.) 

Loke ye rappe yow uot up to ryde. 

MS. Harl. 2852, t 120. 

RAPPER. A great or extravagant falsehood ; 
a vehement oath. West. 

RAPPER-DANDIES. Red barberries. North. 

RAPPI NG. Large. / ar. dial. 

RAPPIS. A dissolute person. Cumb. 

RAPPLE. A ravelled thread. North. 

RAPS. (1) News. Yorkth. 

(2) Games ; sports. Salop. 

(3) A disorderly fellow. Yorkih. 

RAPSCALLION. A low vagabond. 

RAPTE. Ravished; enraptured. 

Whose amyable Mlutes flewe with luchc myght, 

That Locryne waanipre at the fynt ayght. 

MS.Lnmd.90S. f.28. 

RARE. (1) Fine ; great. South. 

(2) To roar. North “ Rare or grctc, eo^'re,'* 
MS. Dictionary, 1540. 

Lowde heganc botherowteand rant 
Allas ! he sayde, for sorowe and Care. 

MS. Lincoln A. 1. 17» 126. 

(3J Underdone ; raw. Var. dial. 

(4) Early. Devon. 

(5) Ready ; prepared. Somereet. 

RARELY. Quite well in health. 

RARSING. Thin, as cloth is. Wett. 

RAS. Space ; time. Heame. 

RAS.ALGER. The fume of minerals. So ex- 
plained in A New Light of Alchemy, 1674. 

Alume, athment, alle 1 cutpeade, 

RoMoiger and arsnick I defende, 

A$hmoiyi Theat- CAem. 1652, p. 271. 

RASARDE. A hypocrite ? 

Out on thoe, nuaide, with thy wiles. 

For faUlyemy people thou begyles, 

I shall thee hastclyc honge; 

And that lurden that standee thee by, 

He puttes my folke ingreateanoye 
With hia false Oaltcringe tonge. 

Che4ter Ptapt, ii. 163. 

RASCAL. A lean animal, one fit to neither 
hunt nor kill. *' Rascal!, refuse bcest, rrftu** 
Palsgrave, 1530. 

RASCALL. Common ; low. It is the trans- 
lation of commune in Hollyband's Dictionarie, 
1593. The word also occurs in this sense in 
The First Part of the Contention, ed. 1843, 
p. 31. Itaecaii/e, low people, refuse of any- 
thing. 

R.\SCOT. A knave, or rascal. Cumh. 

Rase. (1) To scratch. SuJ^alk. ** Rased their 
harden^ hides,’* Harrison, p. 188. 



(2) To erase. (3) An erasure. 

(4) A channel of the sea. {A.^N.) 

Fflowcs. they shall never mote us wiihstoode. 

For 1 se them all drowned in the rate of Iiiunde. 

Hpcke-Scomer, ap. Hawkint, 1. 69. 

(5) Rage; anger. (//.-N.) Ra§eAfrained, 
violent, Wilhraham. p. 67. 

(6) A swift pace. Perceval, 1145. 

(7) To snarl, as dogs do. 

RASEN. In timber buildings, that piece of 
timber to which the bottoms of the rafters 
are fastened. 

RASEH-HOUSE. A barber’s shop. 

RASH. (1) To snatch, or seize ; to tear, or rend. 
Gifford explains it, “to strike obliquely with 
violence, as a wild boar does with his tusk.” 
They buckled then together so, 

Likeunlo wild boares nuhtngt 
And with their swords and shields they ran 
At one another slashing. 

Sir Lancelot du Lake. 

f2) Brittle. Comw. 

(3) Said of corn in the itraw which is so dry 
that it easily falls out of the straw with hand- 
ling of it. North. 

(4) Sudden ; hasty. Shat. 

(5) A kind of inferior silk. It is mentioned by 
Harrison, p. 163. 

RiVSHED. Burnt in cooking, by being too 
hastily dressed. “ How sadly this pudding 
has been rathed in the oven.” “ The beef would 
have been very good if it had not been rathed 
in the roasting.” Basher, as applied to bacon, 
probablv partakes of this derivation. Witte. 

RASHER.' (1) Arush. North. 

(2) A box on the ears. Gtouc. 

RASING. A blubbering noise. North. 

RASINCES. Shavings j slips. 

RASKAILE. A pack of rascals. 

RASKE. To puff, or blow. 

Thxn bcgynneih he to kUweand to ratke. 

And jyveth Terlyncel hyiUske. 

MS. Harl. 17U1, f. 29. 

RASOUR. Tlie sword-fish. 

RASP. (1) To belch. £ajit. 

(2) A raspberry, far. dial. 

(3) The steel of a tindcr-box 

K.\SP1S. The raspberry. A wine so termed 
is mentioned by Harrison, p. 167. 

RASSE. Rose; ascended. 

He rattt agayue thurghe hU godhede. 

MS. Unettin A. 1. 17a L 219. 

RASSELS. The land-whin. Suffolk. 

HASSLE. To stir the embers in an oven with 
a long pole. East. 

RASTER. A kind of cloth. 

RASTIR. a shaving-razor. 

RAS U RE. A scratch. {A.-N.) 

R.\T. (1) An old contemptuous nickname for a 
clergyman. 

(2) Reads. Wright’s Pol. Songs, p. 327. 

HATCH. (1) A straight line. North. 

(2) To stretch ; to pull asunder. Cumb. 

;3) A subsoil of stone and gravel, mixed with 
clay. Uer^. 

(1) To spot, or streak. North. 
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(5) To tell great falsehoods. .Line. 

RATCHEL. Gravelly stone. Verb. 

RATCHER. A rock. Lane. 

RATE. (1) To expose to air. Aor/A. 

(2) To l>ecoroe rotten, t'umb. 

(3) To call away or off. Kent. 

(4) Ratified; valid. 

RATHE. (1) Soon; early. !’ar. dial. In ihc 
second example, eager, anxious. Rathlike, 
speedily, MS. Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. 
Hedldilup, theiotheto tay. 

But turn tharofhetoke away 
Id Ml hand ful rmthf. 

MS. Otntab. Ff. v. 48, f. 53. 
Now than are thay levcande bathe, 

Wai no 3 tr the rede knyghte to mtht 
For (o wayte hyro with »kathe. 

Sir Percepo/, 96. 

And It arnec eater and eeter, tille it arooae fuUc 
fitet and rafAer, aud ra/Ser. 

f^arktrorth's ChronMe, p. S3. 

(2) Savage ; hasty. Robeon. 

(3) To rede, or advise. Ilaveiok, 1335. 

RATIIELED. Fixed; rooted. Gattayne. 

RATHER. (I) Rather qf the rathereet, said of 

underdone meat. Norf. 

(2) Rather>n'et$e, rather than not. 

R.\THEKL1NGS. For the most part. North. 

RATHERLY. Rather. Yorkth. 

RATHES. Only used in the plural ; a frame 
extending beyond the body and wheels of a 
cart or waggon to enable farmers to carry hay, 
straw, Ac. Craven. 

RATION. Reasoning. {Lot.) 

RATON. A rat. (jY.-M) Sorex, a raton,” 
Nomiuale MS. For the following lines com- 
pare King I,eaT| iii. 4. Ratten, Hunter's 
HuUamsb. Gl. p. 75. 

Ratona and my«c and loche itoale dere. 

That was hy> mete that vfj. yere. 

MS. Cantnb. Ff. H. 38, f. 106. 

RATONER A rat-catcher. {A.-N.) 

RATS. Pieces ; shreds ; fragments. North. 

RATTEEN. A kind of cloth. 

RATTEN. To destroy or take away a workman’s 
tools, or otherwise incapacitate him from 
working, for not paying his natty to the fund, 
or for having offended the Union in any matter. 
York. 

RATTEN-CROOK. A long crook reaching 
from the ranncl-balk to the fire. 

RAITLE. (1) To l>eat, or thrash. North. 

(2) To stutter, or speak with difficulty. It is now 
used in exactly the opposite sense, and so ii 
was by Shakespeare, Mids. N. D. v. 1. It 
also meant to revile. “ Extrcamely reviled, 
cruelly ratted, horribly railed on,” Cotgravc. 

RATTLE-BABY. A chattering child. 

ThsPs strange, for all are up to th’ ears In love : 
Boys without boards get boys, and girls bear girls ; 
Fine little rtxtUe~babi«», scarce thus high. 

Are now call'd wives: if long this hot world stand. 
We shall haveall the earth turn Plgmy*Land. 

MryteotuT « hnvt't Mitirett, p, 9. 

RATTLE-BONE. Worn out ; crazy. Sueeex. 

RATTLE-MOUSE. A bat. 

RATTLEPATE. A giddy ebatteriag person. 



RATTLER A great falsehood. Var.diaL 
RATTLES. The alarming rattle in the throat 
precetling death. Var.dial. 
RATTLETRAPS. Small knickknacks. 
RATTOCK. A great noise. East. 

RATY. Cold and stormy. North, 

RAUGH. A tortuous course. West. 
RAUGHT. (1) Reached. West. In later 

writers sometimes, snatched away. 

Unto the rhefUne hechese. 

And raughiehyma strake, 

MS. Uncoln A. L 17. (■ 134. 
(2) Cared ; reeked. (//.-5.) 

Thanne the kyng hys hand up raujre. 

That flalse man his trowthe be*laupe, 

He wasa devyi off belle. 

Romance o/Athelsion, 

RAUGHTER. A rafter. Lilly. 

RAUHEDE. Rawness; crudity. 

RAUK. (1) Snsoke. Sussex. 

(2) To mark, or scratch. North. 

RAUL. To pull about roughly; to entanglo 
thread, Ac. West. 

RAUM. (1) To retch. Yorksk. 

(2) To sprawl. Suffolk. 

(3) To shout, or cry. Line. 

RAUMER A kind of fighting-cock. 

RAUN. The roe of salmon prepared in a par- 
ticular manner, and used as a bait to fish with. 
North. A rawnc of fysche, laetit,** MS. 
Dictionary, dated 1540. 

RAUNCH. (1) To wrench, or pull out. 

(2) To gnaw, or craunch. Devon. 
RAUNING-KMFE. A cleaver. West. 
RAUNSON. A ransom. (A.-N.) 

For with ourc Lord Isgrel mercy. 

And roanewn ek gret pirate ; 

He payed for us his owyn body, 

This aughte be takyn in gret dctiU ; 

HU blood he schad also largely, 

To make us aod cure fadris fre. 

And alle oure raunsoun* by and by 
He qwit hymaelf and non but he. 

Hampote's PantpSresei^f the Psalms, MS. 
RAUT. To low, as a cow. North. 

RvVUX. To stretch. Norihumb. 

RAVAYNE. Theft. Palsyrave. 

The thrydde branchc ee raaa$ns. 

That « caldo a gret synne. 

MS. HeH. neo, r. m. 

Thou schalt not stele thy neghboura thyng 
Be gyle oe raveyne ne wrong withholdyng. 

MS. Cantub. Ff. ti. 38, f. 5. 

RAVE. To tear up. Line. It is also used as 
a substantive in a cognate sense. " It's 
dangerous to make a rave in an old building, 
so do not attempt any alterations.” Cumb. 

Ande he worowede hitn, and slowhe him; ande 
thanne hr ranne to the false empere s , ande ron'de 
hirevine to the bone, but more harme dide he not 
to no inane. Getta Romanorum, p. 20S. 

RAVEL, To talk idly. AorfA. 
RAVEL-BREAD. WTiity-brown bread. Kent. 
According to Harrison, p. 168, “the raveled 
is a kind of cheat bread, but it rcteincth more 
of the grosse and lesse of the pure substance 
I of the wheat.” 

I RAVELLED. Confused ; mixed together. 
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RAVEL-PAPER. WUity-browii paper. 

RAVEN. To swallow greedily. 

Ill the morning give them barley orproTender, a 
little at a lime, lodiitinct or several portions, twice 
or thrice one after another, so as he may chew and 
eke dUgest it thoroghly t otherwise if he rween it In, 
as he wil do having much at a time, he rrndreth It 
in his dung whole and not disgestnl. 

Titpteirs Four-Foot€<t p. 

HAVENER. A plunderer. (//.-A'.) 

Forthy, my soiie, ichryve the here. 

If thou hast ben a ntrinere. 

Goirer, MS. Swe. Anim. 154, f. 101. 

RAVES. These are additions to a waggon, 
without which it is not considered complete. 
The ravea or shelvings are two frames of wood 
which are laid on the top of the waggon in 
such a way as to meet in the middle, and pro> 
jecting on all sides beyond the body of the 
vehicle, enable it to carry a larger load of hay 
or straw : whilst the sideboards are fitted on 
the top of the sides, in such away, that more 
sacks of corn can be stowed in the w^gon 
than otherwise it would admit of. In the 
Cleveland Dialect, the shelvings are defined 
to be ** the top part of a hay-cart.’’ Line. 
The term is found in Palsgrave. 

RAVESTE. Took by force. 

And the cause of hie comtnyngc cs to be restorede 
agayne of hit wyfe, the whilke 50 ur kyngerove«r« 
away fro hyme Ihii same day. 

MS. Lincoln A.l. 17* f. 41. 

RAVE-UP. To inquire diligently after, and to 
bring forward subjects of accusation against 
any one ; thus, for instance, He raced up all 
he could think on, against such and such a 
one.” Line. In old English, to explore. 

RAVINE. (1) Rapine. 

(2) To eat ravenously. It occurs in Palsgrave, 
and in Cotgrave in v. GotUarder. 

f 3) To seize by force. 

(4) Birds of prey. 

RAVISABLE. Ravenous. (yf.-A.) Racitauni 
has exactly the same sense. 

Heo was agut and In feringue, 

For It was ao mucheajcin kuynde. 

That the wolf, wilde and racUaunt, 

With the achep jeodesoroildeaolomb. 

MS. Laud, loe.f. 11. 

RAVISHED. Plundered : stripped. 

RAVISHING. Rapid. {A.-N.) 

RAVISOME. Rapacious. Suffolk. 

RAW. (1) Cold and damp. JVeal. 

(2) Inexperienced. Var. dial. It is found in 
Stanihurst’s Ireland, p. 32. 

(3) A row, as of buildings, &c. See Brockett, 
and Plumpton Corr. p. 4. 

Here may men «e and knawe 
Many sya< wryten on mice. 

MS, Bibl. Ml. Sion. xvWi.6. 

RAW-CREAM. Cream raised in the natural 
way, neither scalded nor clouted. Devon. 

RAW-EDGED. Not hemmed. North. 

RAW-FLESH. A demon. Perhaps his name 
is more usually raw-head. See Bhody-bone. 

RAW-HEAD. The cream which rises on the 
surface of raw milk, or milk that has not 
been heated. 



RAWINGS. Aftermath. 7V«#er. « Rawyv- 

hey” occurs in the Pr. Parv. 

RAWKY. Raw and cold. North. 

RAWLY. Rude ; unskilful. 

RAW-MOUSE. A bat. Someraet. 

RAWN. To eat greedily. Wext. 

KAWNSAKE. Toransick ; to search out. 

Sene I wu formede in fayth to frr«e whas I never, 
Furthy rawnonke* redyly. and rede roe my twefeimyt. 

M»r(e Anhure, MS, Lincoln, f.87, 

RAW NY. Thin ; meagre. Someraet. 

KAWP. A hoarseness. Yorkah. 

RAX. To stretch. North. 

RAXEN. To hawk ; to spit. {A.~S.) 

RAXIL. To breathe ; to nourish. 

RAY. (1) A kind of dance. 

(2) Striped cloth. (d.-iV.) ** Sfranyulum, 

ray," Nominale MS. “The riche raves,” 
Piers Ploughman, p. 89. To raye, to streak 
or stripe. A ray, a slip of gold or silver 
leaf. Sec HowelTsLex. Tet. 1660. 

And everych of them agood mantcll 

or scarlet and ofm^. R>tbin Hood, L 42. 

f3) To defile; to beray. North. 

(4) A diarrheea. Y’orkah. 

(5) Array ; order ; a row. Still in use, to dress, 
or array. 

Ryballcf ruled out of rope, 

What it the Trcnitie for to tale. 

Chctler Plage, II. 108. 
And when the halle was raged ojt. 

The scheperde lokld al aboute 
How that hitmyjt bene. 

MS Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. &4. 

(6) Sovereign j king. (//.-.V.) 

Scho tuke hir Icve and went hir waye, 

Bothe at barone and at rage. Percecal, 17'2. 

(7) A path, or track. (/V.) 

One is when the hart runneth fait on his ragea. 

He sweateth that it runneth down hia clairs. 

BvtfArec/ Hunting, 1566. 

RAYEN-SIEVE. A sieve used chiefly in cleans- 
ing clover. Dorxet. 

RAYNE. Cry; sound. 

The kynge gan wofTulIy wepe and wake, 

And tayd, alias 1 thys rewfTuIie ragne. 

MS. Hart. 2252, f. 125. 

RAYNECLES. A dish comjmsed of pork, dates, 
figs, spices, raisins, &c. 

RAYON. (1) A rav. (2) A streak. 

RAY-VELVET. Striped velvet 

RAZE. A swinging fence set up in a water- 
course to prevent the passage of cattle. 
Devon. 

RAZOR. A small pole used to confine faggots. 
Suffolk. 

RE.\. Probably from the Latin re. 

She's a great traveller by land and sea, 

And dares take any lady by the rea. 

Tagivr’t Wo,ke$. 1630. i.!Hl. 

REACH. A creek. Kent, 

REACH-TO. To reach out one's hand, so as to 
help oneself. Thus, if you say to a country- 
man, “ Shall 1 help you to some of this ?’* his 
reply will probably be, “ No thank you : I’U 
reaeA-/o.” l.inc. 

REACKED. Arrived ; reached at. North. 
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READ. (1) Rennet. North. 

(2) To read the in\eard»t to strip the fat from 
the intestines ; also to vomit. 

(3) To comb the hair. North. 

READEFT. To recover. 

The which Duchie. if he mi|;ht by their mc«ne« 
rtndept ami recover, he would novi-r let paaaeout of 
hyt memorie to great a benlAie, and »o fTendiy a 
gratuilic to hytn exhibited. Hall,Etitrard H’.t 25. 

READSHIF. Confidence ; rule. H'ett. 

READY. (1) Rid. Eteex. 

(2) To get ready, i, e. to dress. Ready^ dressed, 
occurs in old plays. 

(3) To forward, or assist. North. 

(4) Done, as meat, Ac. Witta. 

(5) To prepare, or make ready. 

READY-POIiE. A piece of iron across a chim- 
ney supporting the pot-hook. It was formerly 
made of wood, and that material may still be 
occasionally seen used for the same purpose. 
I'ar. dial. 

REAF. To unravel, or untwist. Devon. 

REAFE. To anticipate pleasure in, or long for 
the accomplishment of a thing; to speaA con- 
tinually on the same subject. Sueaex. 

REAKS. Pranks. “To rcvell it, or play 
reakea** Cotgrave in v. Degonder. 

REAL. (1) Royal. {A.-N.) 

(2) A S|tanish sixpence. Rider. 

REALTEE. Royalty. {A.^N.) 

REAM. (1) Cream. North. “Mylke reme” is 
mentioned in a receipt in MS. Lincoln, f. 285. 

That on la white so milkcs rem. 

That other it red. m> fer 1« Irm. 

A>ihi>ur and Merlin^ p. 55. 

Methroke this pain c« swelter 

Than ani milkea rem. 

Legmd<9 CathoUca, p. 88. 

(2) To hold out the hand for taking or receiv- 
ing. North. 

(3) To stretch out ; to bear stretching or drawing 
out ; to draw out into thongs, threads, or fila- 
ments. Also to widen a hole, especially in 
metal. 

(4) Bread is said to ream, when made of heated 
or melted corn. 

REAMER. An instrument used to make a hole 
larger. Someraet. 

REAM-KIT. The cream-pot. Yorkah. Pegge 
has ream -mug, p. 128. 

REAM-PENNY, (i. e. Rome-penny). Pctcr- 
pence. He reckons up his ream-pennies ; 
that is, he tells all his faults. North. 

KE.AN. (1) To eat greedily. IVeat. 

(2) To droop the head. Suffolk. 

f3) The furrow between the ridges of ploughed 
land to take oif the water ; any gutter ; a 
water-course, or small stream. Var. dial. 
Therfore of cornn fayer and clcane, 

Thxt groweaone riggea out of Iherainn, 
Cayme, thou ihalt offer, aa I meane. 

To God in magtitle. Cheater Plage, L 36. 

And thilke lhatbeth maidenea dene, 

Thai mai hem wotacheof therme. 

Flariee and Blanehefiour, 307. 

REAP. A bundle of com. North. “ As mych 
as oQue reepe/' Townley Myit. p. 13. 



REAP-HOOK. a sickle. Var dial. 

KE.AR. (1) To mock, or gibe. Devon. 

(2) Underdone; nearly raw. AorM. Reere 
as an egge is, mol,'* Palsgrave. 

If « man ticki? of the bloody-flixe drinke thereof 
in a reere egge two acruplea for three daica to- 
gether failing, U will procure him remedy. 

Tufoeire Dea*te, USl>7» p. 2?5. 

(3) To raise, especially applied to raising the 
wood-work of a roof. Also, to rise up before 
the plough, as the furrows sometimes do in 
ploughing. 

(4) To car\ e a goose. 

REAUING-BONE. The hip-bone of a hog. 

REARING-FEAST. A sup{>er, or feast, given 
to the workmen when the roof is reared, or 
put on the house, tine. 

REARING-MINE. A vein of coal which de- 
scends pcr{)endicularly in the mine. 

REARLY. Early. Still in use. 

REART. To right, or mend, ff’eaf. 

REARM'ARD. The rear. Shak. 

REASE. Thing ; circumstance. 

Ilys enicU wyffe wolde he wedde. 

That many a man rewyd that recee. 

MS. Harl. 2952, f. 129. 

REASON. A motto. 

RE.\ST. To take offence. Line. 

REASTED. Tired; weary. North. 

REASTY. (1) Restive. £)uf. 

(2) Rancid. Var. dial. “ Restie or nistie 
bacon,” Nomcnclator, 1585, p. 86. “Tak 
rest bacon,” Rcliq. Antiq. i. 53. Ree^d bacon, 
Hall’s Satires, p. 81. 

REAVE. To unroof a house. Notf. 

REAWNT. Did whisper. Lane. 

REAWP. A hoarse cold. Anne. 

REAWT. Out of doors. Lane. 

REB.VLLING. The catching of cels with earth- 
worms attached to a ball of lead, suspended 
by a string from a jwlc. 

REBANDED. Adorned with hands. 

They toke ladin and daunted, and lodalnly en- 
tered eight other maikeri, apparelled in rych time), 
maiehed wyth clothe of golde, and on that Turkey 
clokc*. rtfxmded with netlea of allver. 

Halt'e Chrtmiele, 1550. 

REB.\RD. Rhubarb. Heyteood. 

REBATE. To blunt metal. It is metaphori- 
cally used in Stunihiirst, p. 24. 

REBATO. A kind of plaited ruff which turned 
back and lay on the shoulders. 

I pr«y you, ilr, what nay you to these great luff.t, 
which are borne up with tupi>orlrn and re^atoee, 
aa it were with puite and ralle? 

Dent'* Pttthu-ay, p. 49. 

REBAWDE. A ribald, or scamp. 

Siche a rrbatvde at yowe rebuke any Inrdes, 

Wyth theire retenuaarrayede fulK* reatle and noble. 

Mvrte Mrihurt, MS. I.ineoin, (, 67 

REBBIT. To clinch, or rivet. Yorkah. 

REBECK. A kind of violin. {A.-N.) 

REBEKKE. Re)>ecca. Chaucer. 

REBEL. (1) To revel. Here/. 

l2) Disinclined ; unwilling. 

REBELLING. The ravelines. Hejfwood. 

RBBELLNESS. Rebellion. 
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REBEN. A kind of Hue cloth. 

REBESK. Arabe»que. CoUi. 

REBOKE. To belch, or cast up. 

REBONB. 

Tho« fslie lortcyn. I »»1 W' <br H«tt ' 

Who mode Ihe lo hsrdy to make iwych refcon*. 

Mv*leries, p. 131. 

REBOUND. To take an offer at rebound, i. c. 
at once, without consideration. 

RECCHE. To reck, or care for. (A.-S.) 

Ne m*y non me woTte do, 

Then Ich h»vc had hiderto. 

Ich have had ao muchc wo. 

That y ne reccht whyder y go. 

Harrvicing of He//, p. 81. 

The atiwarde therof 1 ne rtrht, 

1*wiase 1 have iherto no meche. 

AfS. CVii*/«6. Ff. V. 48, f. 53. 

RECEITE. A receptacle. Lydgate, 

RECEIVE. To receive the canvoii an old 
phraae for being dismissed. 

RECEST. Withdrawn. 

And he Imagining with hiaaclf that he had the 12. 
of July deaerved my great dUpIeaiurc, and finding 
himself barred from vcw of my phllosophlcall deal- 
ing with Mr. Henrik, thowght that he was utterly 
reettt from intended goodnes toward him. 

Dr. liee'i Diary, p. 13. 

RECETTE. To receive, or harbour. (A.-N.) 
My lordehym recottad in hyi castell 
For the dewkyi dethe Oton. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. II. 38. f. 280. 

RECHASE. Properly, to call the hounds back 
from a wrong scent, but often used for calling 
them under any circumstances. “ Seven score 
raches at his rechasc,” i. e. at his call, Squyr 
of Lowe Degri, 772. A recheal is explained 
by Blome, “ a farewell at parting.” In 
Dorset, sheep arc said to be mhtu^d when 
they are driven from one pasture to another. 

RECHAUSED. Heated again, fl'anti. 

RECHEN. To reach ; to stretch out. (A.-S.) 

Pestilence ca an y^el reehande on lenthe and on 
brede. ^S. Coll. Eton. 10, f. 2. 

RECHES. Costly things. (A.-S.) 

RECK. A hand-basket. Somertft. 

RECKAN. A hook for pots. North. 

RECKEY. A child’s long coat. Yorkth. 

RECKLING. The smallest and weakest in a 
brood of animals. North. 

RECKON. To think, or guest. J'ar. dial. 

RECKON-CREEAK. A crook suspended from 
a beam within the chimney to hang pots and 
pans on. Yorkth. 

RECK-STAVEL. A staddlc for com. 

RECLAIM. (1) To reclaim a hawk, to make her 
gentle and familiar, to bring her to the wrist 
by a certain call. It is often used metapho- 
rically, to tame. 

(2) To proclaim. HaO. 

RECLI N ATOR YE . A resting-place. 

And therinne sette his reclynatoryo. 

Lydgata, MS. Soe. Atntiq. 134, f. X 

RECLINE. To incline towardt. 

RECLUSB. To shut up. {Lai. Med.) 

RECOLAOE. Wanlonncfc*. 



And sylle up Ihnre wyih rtcotage. 

Ami tyt do moche more outrage. 

MS. Hurl. 1701. f. 48. 

RECOLDE. To recollect. {A.^N.) 

RE-COLLECTED. Collected again in his mind 
or spirits. 

RECU.MFORTE. (1) Comfort. {A.-N.) 

In rtevmforteot hii inwnrde smerte. 

l^ydgate. MS. Soc, AntiH’ 134, f. 5. 

(2) To encourage. {A.-S.) 

KKCONUSAUNCE. Acknowledgment. 

RECORD. (1) Witness ; testimony. {A.S.) 

(2) To chatter as birds do l>cfore they can sing, 
lienee, to practise singing, to sing; to repeat 
lessons. It occurs in Palsgrave. 

RECORDE. To remember. {A.-N.) 

RECORDER. A kind of flageolet. The fol- 
lowing story is venr* common in old jest lK>oks, 
and told of various persons. 

A mcrrle recorder of London miiUking the lume 
of one Pepper, call'd him Piper t whereunto the 
partle excepting, and taying. Sir, you mistake, my 
name U Pepper, not Piper; heean»wered. Why, 
what dlffbrence U ihcf#, I prsy thee, between Piper 
In Latin and Pepper In EnglUh ? li It not all one / 
No. Sir, reply'd the other, there li even as much 
difTerence betweenc them at is between a Pipe and a 
Recorder. 

RECORTE. To record. (A.-N.) 

The day i-sett come one hynge. 

His borowys hyme brought before the kyng ; 
The kyng letl revortc tho 
The sewt and the answer also. 

Ms. /bitWi'naon C. 86. 

RECOUR. To recover. 

But she said he should rerour of It, and so he said 
hee did within some tctine dales. 

GiJfvrtCt Dialogue on Witchea, 1603. 

RECOURSE. A repetition. Shak. 

RECOVER. In liunting, lo start a hare from 
her cover or form. 

RECRAYED. Recreant. {A.-N.) Recray- 
handet is the substantive pi. 

With his craftes gaone he callc. 

And callede thame rnmy/MndM mile, 

Kvnge, knyghtes In-with walle.Pereet^/ 61<>. 

RECREANDISE. Fear; cowardice. {A.-N.) 

RECTE. To impute ; to ascribe. 

RECULE. (1) Acollection of writings, but used 
for any book or pamphlet. (Fr.) 

(2) To go back ; to retreat. {A.-N.) 

RECULES. Reckless. 

As for the tyme y am but rorulat, 

Lyke to a fygure wyche that yi hertlecs. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 1.6. f. 14. 

RECURATIVE. A remedy. {Lat.) Grala- 
rolus. Direction for Health, 1574. 

RECURE. To recover ; to get again. 

Also a substantive, recovery. 

Willing straungiers for to rreure. 

And in EngeUnd to have the domynacion. 

MS. Soc. Anttki. lOI, r. m. 
But Hector fyrst, of strength most assured. 

His stede agayne hath anonc rreured. 

Idfdgate'a Troyt, 2555, sig. P. v, 

RECURELESS. Irrecoverable. 

Ye arc to blame to sette yowre hert so sore, 
Selhynthatye wotc tliat hytfys] rekeu</fl#. 

Ctanfoti. Ff. 1. 6, f. U- 
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RED. (1) To put in order; to clear, or put to 
rights ; to clean. North. 

E'er any of them could red their eco* 

Or a glimmring might see, 
like one of them a dosen had. 

Well laid on with biatree. Ao6ia Hood, L 111. 

(2) Rid ; deprive. Ea»t, 

The fourth he aaid, I was bewitcht 
When first 1 handled knife ; 

I thinke my crooked artncs wer curst 
It did not rsd my life. 

Govl/rido ond Bamardo, 1570. 

(3) To comb the l»air. Warw. 

(4) To assuage, or appease. Cumb. 

REDACT. (1) Reduced. 

They were now become misorable, wretched, 
sinful, rtdaot to extreme calamity. 

Bocom't fVorko, p. 46. 

(2) To force backwards. 

lie cursed Petrarch for redacting Terse* to sonnets ; 
which he said were like that Plrrani's bed, where 
some who were too short were racked, others too 
long cut short. Don Jonoon't Convoroationo, p. 4. 

RED.\R. (1) An adviser; one who advises, or 
explains. See Rtde. 

(2) A thatcher. Pr. Pare. 

REDARGUACION. A refutation. {Lot.) 

To pursue all tho that do reprobadoo 
Agayns our lawes by ony redargtMciofi. 

Muotorios, p. 33. 

REDART. To dart again. 

Let but one line r«dor< one small beameliog of 
love. Tho Tiro XsdaeasAire Lovers. 1040, p. 63. 

RED-CORN.ROSE. Wild poppy. 

KED-CRAB. The sea crayfish. 

REDDE. Countenance; cheer. Weber. 
REDDEN. To cure herrings. 

REDDOUR. Violence ; strength. 

Scho saide the greneste fyre e* the grcttesia 
rtOdour of the ryghtwysnes of God. that es in pur- 
gatoryc. HS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 836. 

The reddoure oujtcfco] be reslreynld 
To him that may no bet awey. 

Gotrer. US. Soc. Anti^. 134. f. 86. 
Hyt ys my flesche. Lord, and not y. 

That grucchcthagcnstc thyn harde reddure. 

US. Cantab. Ft. 11.38, LSI. 
REDE. (1) Counsel; advice. ** Short rede is 
good rede,” Northern prov. Also a verb, to 
advise. North. 

When kyng Orfeo herd this ease. 

Than he sryd. *' Alas I Alas 1” 

He askyd r«d« of many a mane, 

Dot no mane heipe hym nc canne. 

MS. AtthmUo 61. xv. Cent. 
Thyn erys be they mad listnyng 
Onto ihe voys of myn prayere ; 

What evere I redo, what cvere 1 syng. 

Thow listenc. Lord, with lovely chore. 

And vowchesafat myn askyng 
Myn soulo fur to dense and clerc. 

That it may be to thi lykyng 
The lyf that 1 schalleitln here. 

Htifnpole’a Paraphnno of the Voaltao, MS. 
He scyde. Now ran y no redo. 

For Welle y wot that y am but dode. 

Forsorowc y wylle now dye i 
Allas ! that sche evyr fro me wente. 

Owrc false steward hath us schcot 
Wytli hys false traytnry. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. U. 38, f. 71. 
it. t 



VaiTok. he seyde. what ys thy rodst 
Whether that sche be done to dedd« 

That was my blysee? 

For sythen schc hath forsaken me. 

Y wylle hur no more see. 

Nor dweUesryth hur y-wys. 

JfS. Ointab. Ft. 11. 38. f. 

(2) To eipUin. Perceval, 1248. 

No. for God. seldoure kyng. 

I weoe thou knowist mo nothyog, 

Thou redif alle amysse. 

US. Cmniab. Ft. r. 48. f. 48. 

(3) To spread abroad. We»t. 

(4) To maintain ; to manage; to tell. 

REDEL. A riddle. (a1.-S.) 

REDELE. A riddle, or sieve. It is the traju* 
lation of caputerium in Nominale MS. 
HEDGER. A chain fixed on the rods of a 
waggon which passes over the horse's back. 
ATenf. 

RED'GOWN. An eruption on the skin common 
to Infants within a few days of their birth : 
so called doubtlessly from the appearance it 
presents. Line. ** Reed goundc, sickencsse 
of chyldrcn,” Palsgrave. It occurs in Pr. 
Parv. explained by icrophuhtt. 

RED-HAY. Mowburut hay. in distinction to 
green hey, or bay which has taken a moderate 
heat, and tinny, or mouldj^hay. Devon. 
REDID. Reddened. Weber. 

REDIE. To make ready. 

These chiklre toke with hirm cospende. 

And rodiod hera forth to wende. 

Curooe Uandi, US. Odt. Trin. Cantab, f. 38. 
Whetioever thou bee thnt rodiee the for to lufe Oode, 
US. Lincoln A. L 17, f. Iflifi, 
In haly writles he has rtdt/ed vessels of dede, that 
es gud wordcs. US. Coll, Eton. 10. f. 18. 

REDIFYE. To rebuild. 

ilestnre a 5 rn and eke redif^o 
Upon that day the myjiy tsbemscle. 

L/ffdgate, US. Soe. Anti^ 134, f. 10. 

REDINE. Put in order. 

Whene he thys rewme* hade redone, and rewlyde the 
poplc. 

Then rystede that ryilte, and helde the rounde 
tabylie. Uorte Arthure, US. Unootn, f. 63, 

REDING. Ruddle. Someroet. 

HKDING-KING. A class of feudal retainers, 
mentioned in Piers Ploughman, p. 96. 
REDINGS. Tidings; news. 

UED-INKLE. Common red tape. The slang 
saying, “ os thick as inkle weavers,” may hence 
be derived. Weaving sucUvcr>* narrow ware 
lidmits of the operators sitting as closely or 
tliickly as possible, no elbow room being re- 
quired. 

UKD-KNEES. The herb water-pepper. 
RED-LANE. The throat. Var. dial. 
RKD-LATTICE. An alehouse was sometimes 
so called from its red lattice. 

REDLE. To consider, or reflect ? 

ThU may je know kyndley fayth both fryndand fo, 
Remember jou of the rychemen and re<f/e on his end. 
What li reches, his revrrant, hU ryot brojt hym to. 
Vodetile was scad to hel with monc s foul fyoda. 

US. Douce 308. f. ^ 

43 
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REDLES. Without aJvicc : liclpless. {/t.-S.) 

Hy« wylTe redltt, chyldren gyillci. »TT«untM 
withdraw hym fro. iteiiy. Antiq. 1. 970. 

REDLID. Twisted; woven. 

RED-MAD. Quite mad. Durham. 

RED-MAILKES. The com-poppy. 

REDOUTED. Dreaded ; feared. (,A.-N.) 

REDOUTING. Reverence. Chaucer. 

REDRESSE. To relieve, or remedy ; to make 
amends for ; to recover. (A.-N.) 

Or any manr that wist. 

Alle wrange* ware rtAriecht. 

MS. Unethin A. i. 17, f. 138. 

RED-ROW. \STicn the grains of ripening barley 
are streaked with red, the crop is said to be 
in the re^I-row. Nor/. 

REDS. Red tints; blushes. 

RED-SE.\R, When, in forging, the iron breaks 
or crarks under the hammer while it is work- 
ing between hot and cold, it is said to red-tear. 
There was a species of iron ore so called on 
arcoimt of its liability to red-sear. 

RED-SHANKS. (I) The arsesmart. North. 

(2) A conteniptuous appellation for Scottish 
Highlanders, and native Irish. See Harrison’s 
England, p. 6. 

REDSTREAK. Cider made of a kind of apple 
so called, and mijch esteemed. 

Baek-rcemiting choculet for the contumpUve 
galijnt, Herefordihiro rfdttreok made of rotten 
applet at the Three Cranes, true Bruntwlck Mum 
brew'd at S. Katherine*, and ale in penny mugs not 
lo big aa a Uylor't thimble, 

ntarader o/a Cuffife-houtt, 1673, p. 3. 

RED.TAIL. The redstart. 

REDUBBE. To remedy ; to redress. (Fr.) 

If he thuide, before the tame were put In good 
ordre, leve those matiers unperflted. It shulde be 
long bifore he coude rerfvSbe or conduce them to 
good effirct, Statt Pap^rt, I. 193. 

I double not by Goddes grace ao honestly to re- 
dwhfte all thyngea that hare been amya. 

tU/u'* Litemry Ltttert, p. 4. 

REDUBBORS. Those tliat buy stolen cloth 
and disguise it by dveing. Bitmn/. 

REDUCE. To bring ^ck. (La/.) 

REDUCEsMENT, Reduction, (la/.) 

After a little radueemenr of hla paaslon, and that 
time and further meditation had dlapoaed hit aenie* 
to their perfect eatate. 

Hittaiy ^P»itent Critd, p. 40. 

REDUCTED. Led back. (£a/.) 

Onely for the caute of Maximilian newly elected 
king of Romanea, ahould be rettueted and brought 
again Into their priatine ettate and contuete faml. 
llarttee. Hall, Henry VU. f. tj. 

RED-WATER. Same as Blend-tra/er^ q. t. 

RED-WEED. The common poppy. Bat/. 

RED-WFIOOP. The bullfinch. Somerte/. 

RED-WINDS. Those winds which blast fruit 
or com are so called. 

REDYN. Sailed ; moved. 

So on a day, hyi fadur and hoe 
Rtdyn jn a achyppe yn the tee. 

MS. Caniob. Ff. IL 38, f. 144. 

REB. (1) To shake com in a sieve, so that the 
chafiT collects to one place. South 

(2) A discaae in hawks. 



(3) An imperative, commanding theleading hone 
of a team to turn or l>ear to the right. Heit 
and Came/heTt turn or incline to the left. 

Riddle me, riddle me ree” is therefore, Rid- 
dle me right. 

A base borne baue of a baser tyer, 

Bred in a cottage, wandring in the rayer. 

With nailed thooetand whipttafft in hit hand. 
Who with a hey and rte the bcatu command. 

Miero-Cynicon, liOO. 

REEANGED. Discoloured; in stripes. 

REECE. A piece of wood fixed to the side of 
the chep. Kent. 

REECH. Smoke. Reechy^ Shakespeare. 

The world b wort then mm nevm. 

The reech rccheth into Heven. 

Cursor Mundi, MS. Colt. Trin. Cantab, f. |6. 

REED. (1) Unbruised straw. Wett. Hence, 
to reed or thatch a house. 

(2) The fundament of a cow. Derb. 

(3) Angry ; ill-tempered. Yorkth. 

(4) A very small wood. Eatt. 

REED-BILLY. A bundle of reed. tVett. 

REEDIIOLOER. A thatchcr’s bow fastened to 

the roof to hold the straw. IVett. 

REEDIFICATION. Rebuilding. (Ut.) 

The toun was compcilld to help to the r^rdifirathm 
of it. Le/and's Uintntry, 1769. Hi. \iS. 

REED-MOTE. Same as Featetrau'f q. v. 

REED-PIT, A fen. Pr. Parr. 

REED-RONDS. Plots, or beds of reed; or, 
the swamps which reeds grow in. Not/, 
Forhy has reed-roit. 

REED-STAKE. An upright stake to which au 
ox is tied in the shippen. Durh. 

REEF. The itch. North. According to some» 
any eruptive disorder. 

REEK.(l)Smokeorvapour. AorM. Perhaps 
forincenae in thefoUowing passage, but glosa^ 
by fumut in the original. 

Aelre, that U a gretyngful prayer of men that 
dui penance. MS, Coll. Eton, 10, f. 85. 

(2) To reach. Still in use. 

(3) A rick. Nominale MS. Reek-time, the 
time of making, or stacking hay. 

(4) Money. A cant term. 

(5) To wear away ; to waste. North, 

(6) Family; lineage. Yorkth, 

f7) Windy ; stormy. North. 

RBEKING-CROOK. A pothook. North, 

REEK-STAVAL. A rick-staddle. 

REEM. (1) Tocry, ormoan. North. 

(2) To tie fast, ^mertet. 

(3; The hoar, or white frost. 

REEOK. A shriek. Lane. 

KEEP. To trail in the dirt. frp#f. 

REEPLE. A beam lying horizontally in the 
roof of a coal-mine, kk'ett. 

REES. ^ 

Her olyvea with her wyn trees, 

Thcae foxes brent with her r«r«. 

Curjor Mundiq MS. CoU. Trin. Cantab, (. 45. 

REESES. Waves of the sea. 

REESOME. To ted pease ; that is, to put them 
into little heaps. Line. 

REET. (1) Right. f'ar.diaL 
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(2) To smooth, or put in order ; to comb the 
hair. North, 

BEETLE. To repair. North. 

REEVE. (1) To wrinkle. We$t. 

(2) To separate com that has been winnowed 
from the small seeds which are among it. 
This is done with what they call the rceving- 
sieve . Var, dial. 

(3) The female of the ruff. 

REEZED. Sceffeof/y (2). 

REF. Plunder. (J.-S.) 

REFECT. Recovered. {Lat.) 

REFEDE. Deprived ; ti^en away. 

Many iedc with hU launce the Uffb has he refedt. 

Morte Arthurs, MS. lAncotn^ t. 7S, 
RE FEE RE. To revert. HoccUve. 

REFELL. To refute. (lAit.) 

Which I thinke your clcmencle will not reject nor 
r*yw/. Union, IM8, Hen. IV. f.M. 

REFFERTORY. Refractory. Line. 

REFFICS. Remnants ; relics. North, 
REFICTE. Shelter; refuge. 

REFLAIRE. Odour. {A.-N.) 

We hafe lykyng alio for to iMhalde faire feldes al 
over florctched with florei, of the whllke a iwete 
enter! intille oure noses, la the whllke a 
aeosible saule hase roaile Uelite. 

Jf5. Uneoln A. L 17. f. 33. 
REFOCILLATION. Restoration of strength 
by refreshment. {Lot.) 

REFORM. To repair. Stowe. 

REFORMADO. A disbanded soldier. 
REFORME. To inform. 

REFOURME. To renew, or remake. Gawoyne, 
REFRAIN. (1) To restrain. 

(2) The burden of a song. {A.~N.) Ref^ide 
and rtfret are also used. 

Here nowo folowethe a balade ryal made by 
Lydefate aflter hU retorte to hit religyoun, with the 
nfrayde howe everything drawethe to hU semblable. 

MS. Atkmoie 59, f. 18. 

REFREIDE. To cool. (A.-N.) 

RBFRET. The burden of a song. 

Thli was the of that caroull, y wene. 

The whechc Gerlcn and thiaroayden song byfore. 

Caren. VUodun. p. 115. 

REFRINGE. To infringe upon. Paltffrave. 
REFTE. (1) Bereaved ; took away. 

5yf thoti ever yn any tyroe 
Af/T« any man hys lyme. 

MS, Harl. 1701 > f. 9. 
Alle thyng that men withholde, 

Stole or refit, jyve or solde. 

MS. HmtU 1701, f. 57. 
(2) A chink or crevice. (//.-S.) 

REFUGE. Refuic. Still in nse. 

REFUSE. (1) To deny. (2) RcfuuL 

But they of the suggestlone 
Ne couthen noujtea worde rtfkte, 

Gower, MS. Soc, Antiq. 134, f. 44. 
And it was the euitum and use, 

Amonges hem was no refute. 

Copper, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 933. 

REFUYT. Refuge. (A.-N.) 

But thoroughe thee have wee grace at wee desyre. 
Ever hathe myne hope of rgfuyt ben in thee. 

Romance of the Monk, Sion CbVege MS, 

^REGAL. A groove in timber. H'e$t, 



REGALOS. Choice sweetmeats. 

REGALS. A musical instrument, made with 
pipes and bellows like an organ, but small and 
portable. There was till lately an officer in 
the King's Chapel at St. James’s called 
” Tuner of the Regals,” with a salary of £6G. 
Praise him upon the clarlcoales. 

The lute and simfonle: 

With dulicmcrs and the regoUt, 

Sweete slttrons melody. 

Leighion't Tearee or Lanuntationt, 1613. 

REGALYE. Rule ; royalty. {A.-N.) 

Of heven and erthe that hath the regnlye. 

And schalle diitroye alle fkls mawmclryc. 

Itydgate, MS.Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 16. 
REGENERATE. Degenerate. Narei. 
REGHTE. Right ; quickly. {A.-S.) 

Whenne he was dighte In hli atire. 

He tase the knyghtt bl the iwlre, 

Keste hyro reghte in the fyre. Perceval, 791. 
REGIMENT, Government. {Lot.) 

1 have obtelned and posseased the rule and 
regiment of this fttmotii realme of England. 

Haire UnUm, 164S. 
REGLE. A rule ; a regulation. 

REGNE. To reign. (/f.-AT.) 

REGNIS. Kingdoms. {Lai.) 

And the pcplla and regnit cverichone 
Stoden unto him undir lowe servoge. 

legate, MS. Soc. AntUj. 134, f. 16. 

REGRACES. Thanks. “With dew regraces,” 
Plnmpton Correspondence, p. 5. 

REGRATE. To retail wares. {A.-N.) 
REGREDIENCE. A returning, {tat.) 

No man comes late into that place, ftom whence 
Never man yet had a rtgrtdience. 

HerrieJ^e Workt, 11. 40. 

REGREET. To greet again. 

REGREW ARDE. The rearward. 

The rtgreuarde It tok awey. 

Cam none of hem to luntlo dreye. 

Gou><t, ms. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 

REGTJERDON. A reward. {A.^N.) 

KEHETE. (1) To revive; to cheer; to encou- 
rage. {A.^N.) “ Him would I comforte and 
rehete,” Rom. Rose, 6509. 

Thane the conquerour kyndly carpede to tboae 
lordea, 

Behetode the Romaynes with realtc ipeche. 

MorU Arthun, MS, Littcoln, f. 55. 

(2) To persecute. 

REHETING. Burning ; smarting. (A.»S.) 
REIDE. Arrayed. 

Thane the eorle waa payd, 

Sone hli batelle waa reyde, 

Ha was nothyng afteyri 

OflT that feris knyght. Sir Drgrtvant, 96C« 

REIGH. The ray fish. 

REIKE. (1) To walk about idly. Reattk, to 
idle in neighbour’s bouses. Tim Bubhin 
Gloss, appears to be the same w'ord. 

(2) A chaffinch. Noiniualc MS. 

(3) To reach or fetch anything. North. 
REILE. To roll. Chaucer. 

REIMBASK. A term in hunting, to return to 
the lair or form. 

I HEIN. To droop the bead ; to bear it in a stiff 
I and constrained posture. Eatt, 
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REINABLE. Beaionable ; jiut. (^.-JV.) 

So r«yrmbt9 and queint aeho via 
Of «ttt and of dado, 

That ich man hadda of ao 5 ong thing 
Wonder and aka dreda. 

Legmd^t OUholic9$, p* 139* 

RHINE. Rain. 

When It were brokyne. farewelle he. 

An hatte wer bettur then lech thre 
For rtvne and Mnneechyne. 

MS. Canub. rt. V. a, f. 55. 

REIST. To become reative. Iforthumt. 
REISTER. A German hone-aoldier. 

REITS. Sea or river weed. Ifetl. 

REIVENE. Riven ; tom. (J.-S.) 

Thai re gaye gownnes of grene 
Schamealy were they reyrene. 

MS. Unecin A. I. 17. t. 137. 
REJAGGE. To reprove ; to confute. 
REJAGGED. Tattered. Skellm. 

REJOIE. To rejoice. (J.-N.) 

REJOURN. To adjourn ; to refer. 
REJUMBLE. To roll or jumble, especially 
said of an uneasy stomach. lAnc. It occurs 
in Coles's Lat. Diet. 

REKE. (1) Haste. {A.-S.) 

Tha whych ware sent yn a grata raira, 

The dampnad rarnnat laggei to brake. 

MS, Hart. 1701, f. 89. 

(2) To go or enter in. 

Porter, a lade, lat me in rtka. 

Bevesa/Uamptoun, p. 17« 
And let me now with the raiira 
In that maneras waipaka. 

MH. Cantab. Ff. II. 38. f. 111. 

(3) To reckon ; to think. (A.~S.) 

Forthe ther yi oon, y rflre, 

That can well Frentchc apoka. 

MS. Cantat. Ff. ii.38. f. 113. 

(4) To rake or coTer anything in the fire with 
aslies. Still in use. 

(5) A small bundle of hay. Line. 

REKENEN. To reckon or count. 
BEKENESTE. The most esteemed ? 

He rewlli the rerewarde redyly thare aftyre. 

The rekanetta redy mena of the rownde table. 

Morte ^rthvra, MS. Uncotn, f. 96. 
REKILS. Incense. {J.-S.) 

REKKB. To care or heed. 

Thoghe a rewme be rebelle, we rtJekt It bot lyttillc. 

Morte jirthure, MS. LAttettin, t. 76. 

RELATE. A fresh set of hounds. 

RE LAM ENT. To lament over again. 

They flndc enough. Ah I without mine. 

To reinmenf their owoe. 

The Vifprian Mcademjf, 1647. ii 42. 
RELATED. Referred ; enrolled. 

Who would not have thought this holy religious 
father worthy to be canonised «nd rtdated into the 
number of s.Tlnts. Heron’s fVorke, p. 137. 

RELK. To roll ; to spread. 

RELEASE. To take out of pawn. The Britlc, 
by Nabbes, 4to. 1640, sig. F. iv. 

RELEBE. A fine paid by a tenant at his ad- 
mission to a copyhold. 

RELEET. A cro!ifiing of roads. Kaxt. 

RELEF. ReniaindtT; what is left. It occurs 
in Pr. Parv. p. 101, as refute. 



He bad gadar the retefot hepet, 

Tharwith thafulda twelve lepas. 

Cureor Mundit MS. ColU THa. Gsnra6. f. 5^ 
Save bascatas folia bao gadaraden 
Of releef after mete. MS. l/iud, 180, f. 1 . 

RELENT. To melt. PaUffrave. 

RELES. Taste, or relish. 

RELESSEN. To forgive. {J.-N.) 
RELBVAINTHES. The revenue derived from 
reliefs, fines, payable by a tenant on the 
death of his ancestor. Sometimes, re> 
mainders. 

For I see not any greate llghtlywod that any 
good summe will comm in tyl after Christinas, and 
then no more then the rrierainthee, wherof befor I 
have made meotioo. whlcha is oograata matJar. 

State Paper*. L 840. 

RELEVE. To restore ; to rally. {A.~N.) 
RELICK-SUNDAY. A name given to the t hir d 
Sunday alter Midsummer day. 

RELIEZ. Proceed ; follow. 

Thane retpex the renket of tha rounde table 
For to ryotte the woda ther the duke rcstea. 

Marie Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. 73. 
RELIGION. A conscientious scruple. 
RELIGIOUS. A monk. {A.-N.) Hence re/s. 

gioutiti, the clergy. 

RELING. Crumbling with age. 

RELLY. A coarse sieve. Eatt. 

RELUME. To light again. Skak. 

RELY. To polish. Coles. 

REMAILE. Rhyming ; verse ? 

A clerk of Vngland 
In hU rtmaile thus redes. 

MS. Hatl. 4196, f.906. 
REMANETH. An account of all the stuff that 
remained unspent. (La/.) 

REMBLE. To move or remove. Line. 

REME. (1) To make room. {A.-S.) 

(2) A realm. Pr. Pare. 

Pray we that Lord is Lord of alia. 

To save our kyng his rmne ryal. 

And let never myschtp uppoii him falle, 

Nc false traytouie him to betray ! 

MS. Douce 302. f. 29. 

(3) To crj’ out, or moan. 

The gailers that him scholda yema. 

Whan hii herdc him thusrrme, 

Thef. chert, seide that un the, 

Now beth the Uf dawc* y^lo ! 

of Hamtoun, p. 63. 

(4) Rheum. Tlicrc is a receipt for “ hedc stop, 
ped with reme" in MS. Line. f. 281. 

(5) To froth, as lu|Uor does. 

REMEDY. A lialf-hnliday. Hinton. 
REMEOYLESSE, Without a remedy. 

Thus Welle y wote y am remrdylcAee, 

For me no Ihyng may coinforte nor amende. 

MS. Cuntab. Ff. 1.6, f. 131. 
REMELANT. Remainder. It is preserved iu 
the Northern provincialism remling. 
REMEMBER, To remind. North. It often 
occurs in old plays. 

IlEMEMORAUNCE. Remembrance. 

Nowe menne it call hy ail rrnrnutmunce, 
Ci>nstantyne noble, wher to dwell he did enclyna. 

Hitrdi/Hfr'e Vhronirte, f. 50. 

ItEMEN.VUNTE. The remainder. {A.~N.) 
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How to faJle of the 

He halte no worde of covcneuote. 

Gowr, M&. Soe, Antiq. 134» f. 43. 
As for allt thyngee that folowc, referre them to my 
eopey In whyche Is wrctyn a renusitenre lyke to this 
foneyd werke* Warki»9rth’$ CArontde* (v. 1. 

REMENE. (I) To bring back again. 

This goode schip I may remene. 

Vernon HS. 

(2) To remember ; to remind. 

Of love y schalle hem so remenoi 
That thou schalc koowe what they menc. 

Coteor, Ms. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 40. 

REMETIC. A remedy. Wartc. 

REMINGB. Making a noise. 

Then to roe appeared Michell, 

And bade me travayie never a dcale. 

And sayde for rtmtnge nor praiers fell 
That graunteroenot to sceke. 

Chttter VUtv$, H. 74. 

REMISSAILS. Orts ; leavings. 

The best morsel), have this In retncmbrauDcc, 

Hole to tblself alway do nut applye ; 

Part with thi fclawe, for that is curtasle : 

Lade not thi trenchoure with many remiotaileo. 

And fro blaknes alway kepe thi natles. 

l 4 fdgat€'» Stano Puor ad Monoam, MS. 

REMLAWNT. Remainder. 

Oeve some to pore roenya hande, 

And with the rembtwnt store thy landei, 

MS. Cantab. Ft il. 38, f. 810. 

REMLET. A remnant. Devon. 

REMMAN. To beat. Yorksh. 

REMMAND. To disperse. Norik. 

RBMMON. To remove. Yorkth. 

REMORDE. (1) To feel remorse. {A.^N.) 

(2) To rebuke, or find fault vritb. 

REMORSE. Pity; compassion. 

REMOWN. Same as Remue, q. v. 

REMUCE. Cross ; ilUtempeiod. Devon. 
REMUE. To remove. {A.^N.) 

RENABLE. Loquacious. North. 

RENABLT. Tolerably ; reasonably. (A.-N.) 

Fortbtber com on red! reke, 

That ronabhche kouthe Frciisch speke. 

Bevet qf HanUoun, p. 108. 
RENASSHING. Left unexplained by Douce in 
Archicologia, xvii. 293, but a martingale is 
beirsg described, and there is no doubt it 
means the violent jerking of the horse’s bead ; 
(from remsitA, furious ?) 

RENATED. Renewed. (La/.) 

Sucha a pernydoui fable and fiecloo, being not 
onely straunge and roarvrylous, but also prodigious 
and unnatural), to feyne a dead man to be rtnatod 
and newely borne agayne. Hd/I, Henry Vll. f.88. 
RENA Y. To refuse ; to deny. 

With sword he shal hcmselven srreke. 

Or do hem Cristendome renay. 

Cursor Afunrfl, MS. ColU Trin. Cantab, t. 18S. 
That made him God to renny. 

And to forsake his owna lay. 

OiroorMundt, JfS. CM. Wto. Gsfilab. f. fig. 

RBNCH. To rinse. Norik. 

RENCKY. Large and boisterous. 
RENCOUNTER. To meet. Renter. 
RENDER. (1) To melt, as lard, &c. Line. 

(2) To repeat a lesson. 



(3) To give the finishing coat of plaster to a 
wall. Stui. 

U) To separate ; to dUperse. Norik. 

(5) A confession. (6) To confess. 

RENDLES. Rennet for cheese. 

RENE. (1) To deny. Heame. 

(2) To rein, or tic up. 

RENEG. To announce or call a suit at some 
games at cards. Devon. 

RENEGATE. An apostate. (A.-N.) Still in 
use, arcording to Brockett. 

RENEGE. To deny ; to renounce. 

.Shall I r«nvy« I made them then f 
Shall 1 denye roy cunning founUe ? 

Mirour /or Magietratfty p. 113. 

RENEULEI). Renewed. {a.^S.) 
RENEWYNG. Produce. 

I And also gyf to God part of your rentwyng. 

And than alleencrecc wyll be therof ensewyng. 

MS. Land. 416. f. 43. 

RENGAIEE. Ranks. I/eame. 

RENGE. (1) A rank, or row. steps of a 

ladder, still in use pronounced ronffs. 

Trumpettes blew In the prese, 

Lordy* ttond on rengit, 

Ladyes lay over and beheld. 

Torrent of Portvgat, p. 49. 

(2) To arrange, or set in order. 

RENK. (1) A man ; a knight. {A.^S.) 

Whenne the ronkeo gan mete, 

Thay were fellid undlr fete. 

MS. Unootn A. i. 17, 1 134. 
Thorgh the renkoe ganc thay ride, 

Thir doghty knyghtis of pride. 

MS. Unootn A. 1. 17, f. 138. 

(2) A rank. Nominale MS. 

RENKY. Rank, as weeds, Ac. North. 
RENLESSB. Rennet. Palsgrave. It occurs in 
a vocabulary in MS. Coll. Jes. Oxon. 28. 
RENLETH. Mixed together. List of old words 
prefixed to Batman uppon Bartholome, 1682. 
RENNE. (1) To snatch, or pull. {A.-S.) 

Thai take geese, capons, and henoe. 

And alle that ever tbel may with renne. 

MS. Cbntab. Ft v. 48. f. 48. 

(2) To run. (/f.-S.) 

That shortly to ride that ooblU pry nee was redy, 

Dy PomlTett castle he paste hit eomys notwiih- 
itoadyng t 

Marques Mountlgew of that passage was verrey hevy, 
Wyth the prynce be durste not mete, but thcr lay 
the roomyng t 

His tresone In byt mynde bifore done was rennyng, 
Suppotyng that Kyng Edwarde remerobryd it also : 
Wherefore, good Lorde, evermore thy wllle bedoo I 
Jf3. mi. nog. 17 O. XV. 
RENNINO. Rennet. Baret. 

RENNISH. Furious ; passionate. North. 
RENOME. Renowned, Paltgrate. 
RENOVELAUNCE. A renewing. (A.-N.) 
RENT. (1) To tear, or rend. {A.-S.) 

(2) Interest of money. Sa$t. 

RENTY. Neat; weU^haped. North. 
RBNVBRST. Reversed. (Fr.) 

Then from him reA hli shield, and It ronoarot, 
And blotted out his armes with fhlshood blent ; 
And Mmaoifji balTuld, and hli srtMe uaberst. 

Spen»«r*t FaorU Qweeiur, ▼. III. 37* 
REOUSE. To praise, or commend. Norik. 
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REP. (1) Rc»pcd. Emex. 

(2) A jade, or lean bone. 

REPAIRE. To return ; to resort. A substan- 
tive, resort, in tlie following passage : 

Whichc is iny Ssinc and myn owen eyre, 

Thai in hire bresle tchslle have his repai/re. 

htfdgale, Jfa'. Soc. Antig. 134, f. 1. 
UEP.AISE. To appease one. (./.-A'.) 

UEPARE. The haunt of a hare. 

KEPAREL. Apparel ; clothing. 

Within hymselfe, by hys dcilgent travel. 

To aray hys garden with notabii rtpartt. 

dsSnso/e's Thtat. Oifra. Brit. 1659, p. >14. 
KEPARELLE. To repair. 

He that sehalle bygge this citeeagayne salle hafo 
thre virtories, and whenne he base getene thre vie* 
lories, he saile onane come and rfparelU this elite, 
and bigge it agayneaJao wele als ever it was. 

MS. Lincoln A. 1. 17, f. II. 
REP.tSSE. A common term used by jugglers, 
alluded to in Kind-llart’s Dreame, 1&92. 
REPAYRE. A carrier of sea-fish. 

REPE. A handful, as of com, &c. 

REPEAL. To recall. S/tai. “ Repell callyug 
agayne, rrpel," Palsgrave. 

REPENDE. 

Thane riche ttedes rependee. and raschee one armett 
Morit Arthur*, MS. lAnettn, f. 7S. 

REPILLE-STOCK. A kind of rod or aUff lued 
for beating 0ax. 

REPLENISH. To revive. PaU^e. 
REPLET. Repletion. CAaucer. 

REPOLONE. Said of a horse that gallops 
straight forwards and back again. 

REPON. Moving force ; momentum. 
REPOSANCE. Repose, //all 
REPPLE. A long walking staff as tall or taller i 
than the bearer. CVieaA i 

REPRESSE. Suppression ; repressing. 
REPREVE. To reprove. 

Cokvroldee no mour 1 wyll reprtrt. 

For ] ame aiie, and aske no leve. 

MS. ,daAmof«61,r.6I. 

REPREVINGE. A reproof. 

And there it tykede him to luffre many repre* 
vingee and icomcs for us. 

lfaundevi/<’« Trnvelt, p. 1. 

REPRIME. To grumble at anything. 
REPRISE. (1) A right of relief. 

(2) Blame ; reproach. (A.-N.) 

That allc the world no may sufBie 
To Biaunche of pride the rtpritt. 

Gofrer, MS. Soc.Antiq. 134g f. 60. 

REPROOF. Confutation. Shak. 

REPRY. To reprieve. Iluloft. 

REPUGN. To light against. (An/.) 
REPULDE. Ripped up? 

And »moie Gye wyth enTye, 

And rtputde hy> face and hyt chynne. 

And of hys choke all the Bkynne. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ll.dS* f. 909. 

REPUNGE. To vex, or goad. {Lat.) 

I am the king of Pertia, 

A Iarf;c and fertil soil : 

The Eglptians against us rtpunge. 

As verlets slave and rile. 

King Cam&f«e#y p. 954 
REPURVEAUNCE. Provision. 



The good knyjl syre DcgTivsuDce. 

He had y-inatle repwveuuHc* 

Poo al hys retenaunce. Degrevant, 1146. 

RERAGE. Arrears, or debt. {J.-N.) 

That alle the ryche salle repente that to Rome langca 
Or the reraag* be requit of rentes that he claymea. 

Mart* Arthur*. MS. lincoln, f. 71. 

RERD. Roaring ; noise. ** He him kneu wel 
by his rerrfe,*' Reliq. Antiq. ii. 274. 

RERE. (1) To raise. {A.^S.) 

(2) Moderately flexible ; firm, but not too hard, 
as applied to meat, &c. 

RERE-BANKET. A second course of sweets or 
desserts after dinner. Palstave. It is made 
synonymous with rere-supper in Leigh’s 
Romane Einperours, 1637, p. 92. 

REREBRACE. Armour for the back of the 
arm. (A.^N.) 

Bristes the rarttrac* with the bronde ryche. 

Mart* Arthur*, MS. f. 80. 

RERE BRAKE. Probably the projection put on 
the crupper to prevent the horseman being 
pushed over the horse’s tail by the thrust of a 
lance, as was often the case in a tournament. 
Mryrick. . 

REREDKMAIN. A back-handed stroke. 

1 shall with a r#rsd«tMa|rn« so make them re- 
bounde to our cornmen enemye that caJIcth hym- 
selfe kynge, that the beste stopper that he hath at 
tenyoe shal not well stoppe without a faulte. 

Hall, Richard III. f. U. 

RERE-DORS. Some part of armour. 

Ane hole bre»t*platc, with a r*r*-dor* 

Behynde ihet, or elles on the syde. 

C/anodes, MS. 

RERE-DORTOUR. A jakes. 

If any suster in the r*r*-dortour, otherwysecallyd 
the house of esemente, behave her unwomanly or 
unreligtously, schewynge any parte bare that 
nedeth not, whyle they stondeorsytte there. 

MSoArund*!, 146. 

REREDOSSE. (1) An open firc-hcarth. Har- 
rison says, p. 212, “ now have we manie chim- 
nies, and yet our tenderlings complainc of 
rheumes, catarhs, and poses; then had we 
none but reret/oam, and our beads did 
never ake.” 

(2) This word in general signifies the screen of 
stone or wood at an altar, but it is occa- 
sionally applied to the tapestry hanging at the 
back of it. 

RERE-MOCSE. A bat. JTett. “ 
a rcremoiise or batte,” Elyot, ed. 1559. 

RERE-SUPPER. A late supper afler the ordi- 
nary meal so called, taken ** gcnerallie when 
it was time to go to rest,” Harrison, p. 170. 
Palsgrave mentions “ the rere-siippcr, or ban- 
ket where men syt dowiie to dry nke ami cate 
agayne after their mcate,” Acolastiis, 1540. 
Pegge gives re-sat/7/er, a second supper. 
Ja^. 

My stomak aceordeth to every meete. 

Save rer**oup«r» I refuse lest I sorfette. 

Pier* of Tullham, p. 126. 
Than is he redy In the wey 
My Ttr*.*oper for to make. 

Co«osr, MS. Soc. Antiq. l.^U. f. 182. 
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RBS. Violence ; impetus ; quick pace. 

That I All oAe» In suche a 
A m werye of myn owen ly f. 

G<fW9r, MS. Soe. Antiq. 134| L 9S. 
Ha woila rape hym on a re««« 

Myldely to the holy londc. 

MS. Harl. S359, f. 118. 
Whenne the! were war of Moieea, 

Thai fley 5 e away al in a ree. 

CWapr Mundif MS. ColL TVin. Conlait. f. 41. 

RBSALGAR. Ratsbane. 

NotwIthftandiDfi I muat needs say that our chi- 
nirglona and also ferrers do find both arsenicke and 
rtmtlgar to be so sharpe, hotte« and burning things, 
as when they minister the same to any part of the 
body, they are forced to alay the sharpenesie thereof. 

fbpeefr# Betui», 10(>7, 429. 

RESAYVE. To receive. {A.-N.) 

To Wcatmynatur the kyng be water did glide, 
WorshypfttUy re^jfvid with procession in Aett, 
Arasypid with reverence, his dewU not denye, 
Theeardinall uppon his hede the crowne did sett { 
The septure in his honde withowte interrupcione 
or letl, 

Thenne to .Seyn Edwardcs shryne the prynce did goo. 
Thus in every thyng the wille of God is doo ! 

MS. BiU. Rtg. 17 D.xv. 
Mekllle cumforthe it reseAeyret of oure Lorde 
nojte aneiy inwardly in his prevd substance be 
thevertu of the anehedeto oure Lorde. 

MS. Uncotn A. L 17, f. 220. 

RESCEN. Rushes. .Exmoor. 

RESCHOWE. To rescue. (^.-N.) 

RESCOUS. Rescue, (A.^N.) 

RESK. (1) A boast. E. de i^runne. 

(2) To raise, or stir up. 

RESELL. To put away ; to refute. (A.-iV.) 

RESEMBLABLB. Like. 

For man of soule resonabille. 

Is to an aungeile rrtembiaUe. 

MS. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 37. 

RESENT. To smell of. Drayton. 

RESET. To receive. 

And jehit make, and that me greves, 

A den Xorenet inne theves. 

Cursor Mundi, MS, Colt, TVfn. Csntoh. f. 91. 

RESH. Fresh ; recent. Ea»t. 

RESHES. Wire-rush, a weed. Yorkth. 

RESIANS. Inhabitants I residents. 

RESIGNE. A deer was called a hert-retiyne 
when he had quite left off growing. 

RESILE. To spring back. {Lat.) 

If the Quene wold hcraAer retilt and goo back 
from that, she aemcih nowe to be contented with, 
It shuld not be In her power soo to doo. 

Slatt Paper t, ]. 343. 

RESILVATION. A retrogression. {Lat.) 

There is, u phisiclans saye, and as we aUo fynd, 
double the perell in the rrtUtaeion that was In the 
fyrsle sycknes. HaH,EAtoard V. f. II. 

RESIN-BEAM. A beam in a roof. 

RESININO. Resignation. 

RESNABYL. Reasonable. 

Ellys a moo he were unabille, 

As a best ys of kynd ; 

Better mon ys made retnabpl. 

Good and evyl to have in hismynd. 

MS. Douce 302, f.2. 

RESOLUTION. Conviction ; assurance. 



RESOLVE. (1) To dissolve, or melt. 

Take aqua vite, gorome of Arabik, and ver- 
nesse, of iche iliche roeche, and let him stondttyl 
the gomme be retolvyd. 

MS. Mr. Pettigre%t^»pout»eiont av. Cent. 

(2) To convince ; to assure ; to satisfy. Very 
common in old plays. Resolve the piin* 
ccssc we must speake with her," Troubles of 
Queene Elizabeth, 1639, sig. B. i. 

RESON. Arose. 

He biewe hys home in that tyde, 

Hertys rt*on on eche a syde. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 38, f.84. 

RESOUN. Speech ; discourse. {A.-N.) 

Then seid the kyng in his reson, 

Who so were In agode town 
This wold ha costed dere. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. v. 40, f. 60. 

RKSPASSE. The raspberry. Derrick, Tusser 
has retpe, p. 4, ed. 1812. 

RESPECT. To postpone. (Lat.) 

As touching the musters of aU the toldiours 
upon the shore, we have rttptettd the same tyll 
this tyme for lacke of money. State Popart, 1. 832. 

RESPECTIVE. Respectful. It has sometimes 
the meaning of respectable. 

The same day, at night, my servant returned from 
Clare, and brought me word of the fair and re- 
tpaettve receipt, both of my lines and the carcanet, 
and how bountifully himself had been rewarded be- 
fore hit departure thence. MS. Hart. 649. 

RESPECTLESS. Careless; regardless. 

RESPICE. (1) Respect. {A.~N.) Chaucer has 
rt^iUe, perhaps for respice. 

(2) A wine. Ritson, iii. 176. 

RESPITEN. Toeicuse. {A.-N.) 

RESPLENDE. To shine. Lydyate. 

RESPONDE.(l) An answer. (-4.-M) 

(2) ** A half pillar or pier, in middle-age archi- 
tecture, attached to a wsll to 8up|iort an arch," 
Oxf. Gloss. Arch. p. 306. Responsoriwm^ 
Anglice a respondc," Nominale MS. 

RESSAUNT. An ogee-moulding. 

RESSE. Qu. On his resse. Sec Ren. 

The hundU at the dere gunne baye : 

That herde the geant ther he layc, 

And repld hym of his rssse. 

MS. Uneoln A. 1. 17. f. 140. 

RESSET. A place of refuge; an al>ode. 
{A.^N.) In hunting, a resting place for those 
who followed the chase on foot. 

I ihal ;ou aske sum reeeat, 

Wei 1 wont I shal jou get. 

Cursor Mnndl, MS. Coll. Trin.Cantab. f. 33. 

REST, (1) To conclude upon anything. At 
primero, to set up rest meant to stand up 
upon one’s cards. Nares thinks our first 
meaning metaphorical from the second, but 1 
much question it. 

(2) To roast. Somerset. 

(3) A wrest by which the strings of harps and 
instruments are drawn up. 

(4) A support for the ancient musket. It con- 
sisted of a pole of tough wood, with an iron 
spike at the end to fix it in the ground, and 
a semicircular piece of iron at the top to rest 
the musket on. The soldier carried it by 
strings fastened over the shoulder. 
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S To arreit. Paltgravr. 

Tlte wood on which the coulter of a plough 
ia fixed. MS. Lansd. &60, f. 45. 

RESTAU. One who arrests. 

RESTATED. Stopped j driven hack. 
RESTITUE. To restore, or restitute. 
RESULTANXE. Rebound, (lat.) 

For I eonfesic th«t power which works in me 
1* but a weak reau/ronce took from thee. 

HaudiJfM'a Pofrm, 1643. 

RESVERIE. Madne«s. 

Id those times to have had an Inventive and en- 
quiring Witt was acounted retrtrie: which ccnnurc 
the famous Dr. William Harvey could net escape 
for his admirable discovery of the circulation of the 
blood t he told me himself that upon his publishing 
that booke. he fell in his practise evtiemcly. 

^ubrep't WUtthire, Royal Sof. M8. p.fi. 

RESYN. Arose. 

The knyghtea on every syde, 

Bothe more and laase. 

MS. Cantub. Ff. ih 38, f. 96. 
RET. To aoak in water^ as in seasoning tim- 
ber, hemp, Ac. E<ut. It occurs in Pr. 
Parr, of the fifteenth centnn’. 
RETALIATION. Return. {Lat.) 

Pint, 1 will sbew you the antiquity of these ma- 
nors. Secondly. I will a little dl»cuts the ancient 
honour of this manor of Lawn ham. Thirdly, I will 
five you a touch what reapects you are likely to find 
from me ; and fourthly, what retaliation 1 expect 
again from you. MS, Harl. 646. 

BBT AUNT. Repetition of a Uunt. 

He dyd not ooelye fyrste dclayc me. and after- 
warde denay roe, but gave roe suche unkynde 
woordes, wyth suche tauntes and mauntee, ye. In 
roaner checke and checke mate to the uttermooste 
profe of my pacicoce. Halt, Richard III, (. 10. 

RETCH. To stretch, or reach, far. dul. “ I 
retebe with a weapon or with my hande, je 
aiiahitt* Palsgrave. 

RETCHLESS. Reckless. Skeltmi. 
RETCHUP. Truth. Somrrtet. 

RETEN. Garriaon ; followers. (/f.-Af.) 

Syre Degrlvaunt ys whom went. 

And aflyr hye reten sent. Sir De g re w tt, 030. 

RETENAUNCE. Retinue. 

That he with alle his retenounce, 

He myjte aouit defende his lyf. 

Oower, MS. Hoc. Antiq. 13t, f.7L 
RETHERNE-TOUNGE. The herb buglos. See 
a list in MS. Sloane 5, f. 3. 

RETHOR. A rhetorician. {A.-N.) 

RETIRE. A retreat in war. Skai. 

RKTOUR. Retire, (A.-N.) 

Scho ladde fram buur to bour. 

And dede here mtoi make retow. 

The 5eryn Sagf*, 436. 

RETOURTE. To return. 

5if they retourte ajen by Jerusalem. 

Lydgate, MS. Soc. AntUj. 134, f.S4. 

RETRICLE. 

Othenomc agalne hold the contrary, assuring us 
upon their owne experience, that not exceeding 
thtlr due quantity, they may be ukeo with other 
eorrectorica, to serve as a retrieU to transport them 
to the place affected, ao that you see either side 
hath hit aUenflh and reasons. 

TfjaeU'e Serpent*, IftiB, p,96. 



RETRIEVE. To recover game after it has been 
once sprung. Bhmc. 

RETTE. To impute; to ascribe. 

RETURNS. The terminations of the drip- 
stone of a vrintiow or door. O.rf. Gl. Arch. 

REUELICH. Sorrowful. (A.-S.) 

For to hem com a messanger. 

And gret hem with reuWicA chere. 

Arthovr and Merlin, p. 15ft. 

REUL. To be unruly. A’or/A. 

UKUME. The tiilc. NominalcMS. 

UEUMED. Sjiokenof. {A,^\) 

RKURTHE. Pity. {A.-S.) 

HKUZE. To extol highly. .VorM. 

REVAIDE. 

l)y that the mnsc wassayde, 

The haullc was ryally arrayed ; 

The eric thane had revayde. 

And in hert was lyghte. 

MS. Unnln A. i. 17. f. 133. 

REVE.(l) A bailiff. 

In auncient time, almost every manor had hit 
revp. whose authuritic was, not only to levie the 
lords rents, to set to worke his Mrrvauiits, and to 
husband his demeo-snes to his best proftt anil rom- 
moditie t but also to goveme his tenants In ;ieare. 
and toleadethem foorthtowar. when neccssllie so 
required. L/arntfartte’e Pernmbnlatlnn, 15M. p.484. 

(2) To pull or tear the thatch or covering fron. a 
house. Jf’eefm. 

(3) To bereave ; to take by force. 

Where we shall robbe. where we shall reee. 
Where we shall bete and bynde. 

Ro/An Hood, i. 4. 

REVEL. An anniversary festival to comme- 
morate the dedicatiou of a church ; a wake. 

REVELLE. A rivulet. 

Id that depc valay ware trccssegrowand. of whilka 
the fruyte and the lefes warn wonder savory ia the 
taatynge. and reretleeoC water faire aod clerc. 

if $. Lincoln A. 1. 17. f. 36. 

REVEL-MEDE. A meadow between Bicester 
and Wendleburv', at the mowing of which dif- 
ferent kinds of niral sports were formerly 
practised, and a kind of fair held. See Dun- 
kin’s History of Bicester, 1816, p. 209. 

REVELOUR. A reveller. 

REVELKIE. Pleasure. Chaucer. 

REVEI.-ROUT. A roaring revel, (^r.) 

REVELS. The broken threads cast away by 
women at their needlework. 

REVEL-TWINE. A fine twine, ff'eef. 

REVENGEMENT. Revenge, Shak. 

REVENYS. Ravens. Holme, 1088. 

REVERB. To reverberate. Shak. 

REVERE. A river. (A.-S.) 

REVERENCE. A native woman of Devon in 
describing something not peculiarly delicate, 
apologized with the phrase, ** saving >our re- 
verence.” This is not uncommon in the coun- 
tr}’, ** saving your presence” being sometimes 
substituted. It occurs in Shakespeare, Romeo 
and Juliet, i. 4, and is of great antiquity as an 
apologetic expression, being found in Maun- 
devile’s Travels, p. 185. 

REVERS. Contrary. {A.-!^.) 

REVERSE. (1) To overturn. {J.oN.) 
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(2) The burden of a song. IFm/. 

REVSRSION. What is left at table. 
REVERSUT. Trunmed. Robion. 

REVERT. To turn back. 

REVERYSE. Robbery ; plunder. 

Bot I Ittt for my gentryte 
To do I wylke rtvtrjftn, 

Ifk. Uncoln A. i. 17, f. 133. 

UEVESCHYD. Clothed. 

The byichop reveecA^d hym in holyne*. 

And bare blestyd body to an autere. 

US. Cantab. FC. ii. 38, f. 47. 
He revested him on hU manere, 

« And to went to the autere. 

OirtorJifunrfl, US. CM, Tritt. Canfttb. f.G8. 
Twej prcatet werou rev^tshede at hurr byddyng. 

Oron. FUoiltm. p. 131. 
REVESTRY. A yestibule or apartment in a 
church where the priest revested himself, i. e. 
put 00 the sacred gaimenU. Hence the term 
•et/ry. 

KEV'ETTE. To strike luick or again. 

KEVIB. At cards, to vie (q. v.) again. 

Hee twore, at before hee h^ done, that there he 
left him, and taw him not t Jnee ! the vied and revied 
othet to the contrary thtt it wai not to. I 

Jtotcln^i Search fur Money, 1008. 

REW. (1) To regret, or able anything. 

Robyn, heteid, thou art trwe, 

I-wlt it thalle the never retr. 

Thou thalt have thy raede. 

MS. Otnraft. Pf. v.48, f.A3. 
(2) The shady side of a street. Deton. 
REWALL. To govern. Lydgate. 

REWALT. To give up, or surrender. 
REWARD. (1) Regard; respect. 

5lf thou wll aiaie hit, gif it an hownde that It 
betie abowte a bycche of tawte, and anon be wll 
leve her, and take no mote rewarde than he were 
tpUyed : and if thou geve It to the bicche, it it woo* 
dure but ache wex wood. 

MS. in Mr. Peitigreu^ poeteeeUm, xv. Cent. 

(2) To stand to one's reward, i. e. to be depend- 
ent upon him, or his rewai^ or countenance. 
North, 

(3) ** A reward or good reward, a good colour 
or ruddiness in the face, used about Sheffield 
in Yorksh.” Ray’s English Words, 1674, p. 38. 
The word seems to be no longer known. 

(4) A dessert, or coarse of fruit or pastry after 
the meats are removed. It seems, however, 
to be applied to a course of roast meat in the 
Ord. and Reg. p. 55. 

REWDBN-HAT. A straw hat. West. 

RE WE. (1) To pity, or regret. (.^.-5.) 

The ttewardyt lyft yt lorne. 

There wai fewe that reuyd theron. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. II. », f. 74. 

(2) Row ; order ; rule. 

And to he guth bi rewe and kuateth hem ever- 
rich on, 

Seththe he cam Into Egypte n«t heao Uithc man. 

MS. Bedl. 632, f. IQ, 

REWEL. (1) Rule. (A.-S.) 

(2) Pitiful ; compassionate. 

REWIN. A raven. Nominale MS* 

BEWING. Pity. (A.^S.) It occurs in MS. 
Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. Ps. Autiq. 



RBWLB. To rule, or command. (A.»S.) 

Reiclys before (he ryche of the rounde ubie, 

Auignea like a contreeto certayne lordet. 

Jforre Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. 61. 

REWLY. Tranquil j quiet. 

REX. To play rex, i. e. to handle roughly, to 
overthrow, to act despotically. 

REXEN. (1) Rushes. West. 

(2) To iufet^, as with itch, smallpox, or any in- 
fectious disorder. Kent. 

REY. To dress, or clean. Var. dial. 

REYES. Dances. Chaucer. 

REYF. Robbery. 

For raaMterfuIl and violent thefte or reyf by 
night or dale, and for tecret ttealing, wherewith it 
Joyned eyther bodilie hurt of men, women, or 
children. Egertan Papers, p. 233. 

REYKED. Crackeil. 

Ropes fulle redyly then reyked in sunder. 

MS. Catt. Calig. A. U. f. 109. 

REYN. The river Rhine. 

REYNE. Ran. 

And Rom hU eyaen the talte terls reyne, 

Liche at hee wotde drowne hlmtelfe of newe. 

Lydgate, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134. f. 6. 

REYNGENED. Reined up. 

At the haulleHlore he rryngened hit ttede, 

And one fote in he ;edc. 

US. Uncoln A. 1. 17, f. 106. 

REZZLE. To wheeze. North. 

RE3TE. Right. 

Fait wrechc, quod he, that presumes to telle 
thyng of that ere to come, re^te alt thou were a 
prophete, and koewe the prevat4s of hevene. 

MS. Unevln A. 1. 17. f. 1. 

RHE. The course of water, and the overflow- 
ing of it. “ Even to this daie in Essex,’* oh- 
serves Harrison, p. 46, “I have oft observed 
that when the lower grounds by rage of water 
have beene overflowen, the people beholding 
the same have said, Allis on a rhe, as if they 
should have said, All is now a river.'* This ob- 
servation is copied by Stowe. 

RHENOISTER. A rhinoceros. 

KHEU.M. Spleen ; caprice. Hence rAeumnfic, 
choleric, splenetic. 

RHEUMATIZ. Rheumatism. T'ar.diaL 

KHIME. To talk nonsense. Deton. 

UHIME-ROYAL. A peculiar sort of verse con- 
sisting of ten lines. 

RHODOSTAUROTIC. Rosicrucian. 

RIAL. An English gold coin, worth about fif- 
teen shillings. 

RlALLE.(l) Royal; noble. 

A ryaUatesSe the knyghte let make. 

So wuncfayprully on Cryttymat day. 

Of lordyt and ladyn that woldc hyi take, 

Aod kaygbtyt that were of gode arrny. 

US. Cantab. Pf. n.38, f.46. 

(2) The mother of liquor. 

RliVLTE. Royalty ; noble conduct. 

Therfore that lady feyre and gente, 

Wyth them woldc srhe auentc 
A Jufttyng for to crye ; 

Aod at Jurtyng ichalle hyt bee, 

WhOK) evyr wyuneth the grec 
Schalle wed^ bor wyth rynHi. 

MS. Caataft, Ff. ii. 38, t 7& 
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RI/VME. A framework, or akeleton ; the liga- 
ment of anything. U’ett. 

RIB. (1) A wife. A'orM. 

(2 1 The bar of a fire-grate. North. 

(3) The common water-cress. Eatt. 

(4) An instrument for dressing flax. 

(5) A scraper or rasp for bread. 

RIBAUD. A profligate low person. {A.^N.) 
The word was properly applied to a particular 
class in society, the lowest sort of retainers 
of the nobility, who were employed in all kinds 
of disgraceful actions. See Wright’s Political 
Songs, p. 369. Hence n'dau/fWe, low profli- 
gate talk ; ribaudour, a teller of low talcs. 
Shakespeare has ridaudred, obscene, filthy. 
I'he Brytaiu, u the boke seys, 

Offdlverie thingn thei msde thcr ley&; 

Som th«l made of hcrpyngn, 

And some of other diverge thingn ; 

Some of werre and tome off wo, 

Some of myrthyi and joy also, 

Some of trechery and tome off gyle. 

Some of happyt that felle some whylo« 

And some be of ri/bawdiy. 

And many there bea off fary. 

‘ms. AdhmoUBl, XT. Cent. 

RIB-BASTE. To beat severely. 

KIBBINS. Carriage reins. Midr. 

RIBBLE-RABBLE. Base disorderly people; 
also, idle indecent talk. North. 

niBBLE-ROW. A Ust of rabble. 

This witch a ribbt«-rvw reheanet. 

Of Bcurvy names In scurvy verses. 

Ootfon's H’orkit 1734, p. Illk 

RIBE. To rend ; to tear. North. 

RIBIBE. A kind of fiddle, “ Pi7a/a, a rybybe,” 
Nominale MS. ** Tho ratton rybybyd,” i. e, 
played on the ribibe, Reliq. Antiq. i. 81. 
yitvla may have interchanged with vetuta, 
and hence we have the term applied to an old 
woman, as in Chancer, Skelton, and Ben 
Jonson. 

Harpe and Odul both the! fonde. 

The getorn and also the sautry, 

The lute and the ribytx both gangand. 

And alle maner of mynstralcy. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48. f. IIP. 

RIBIBLE. A small ribibe. “ Rote, ribible,” 
Squyr of Lowe Degr^, 1071. 

RIBINET. Achaflinch. 

RIB-LINE. To coast along. 

RIBROAST. A sound beating. 

Such a pcece of filching U as punishable with 
rUwTKuf among the tume-spits at Pie Comer. 

Maraccut R/tatiew, 1395. 

RIBS. Bindings in hedges. Kent. 

RIBS KIN. Theyrrybskyn andthcyrspyndell,** 
Skelton, i. 104. The term probably means 
some piece of leather used or worn in flax- 
dressing. Palsgrave mentions a rib for flax. 

Petlic^, Anglice a rybschyn; nebryda, idem 
ett,'' Nominale MS. 

RIC. . A call to pigs. Jf’est. 

RICE. (1) A tuming-wheel for yarn. “A rice 
towinde yam on,” Howell. 

(2) Small wood, or the tops of trees ; brushwood. 
This appears to be a corruptiou of the old 



word rise, q. v., and not the modem term, u 
Holloway has it. 

RICE-BALKING. A mode of ploughing. 

RICH. To enrich. Shai. 

RICHARD-SWARY. A dictionary. So Taylor 
has it in his Motto, 12mo. 1622, inti^. 
Jtichard-Snary is a coramom jocular terni. 
A country lad, having been reproved for calling 
persons by their nicknames, being sent to 
borrow 'a dictionary, asked for a T^icA^rd- 

RICHE. (1) A kingdom. *' Coroinde 

thi ric/^," Reliq. Antiq. i. 42. 

(2) To go ; to prepare ; to dress ; to march. 
Gloss, to Syr Gawayne. 

RICHELLE. Incense. Pr.Parv. 

RICHELY. Nobly. (A.^S.) 

RICHEN. To become rich. (^.-,V.) 

RICHESSE. Wealth; riches. (A.^N.) 

RICK. (1) An ankle. Sottth. Occasionally a 
verb, to sprain the ankle. 

(2) A stack of hay, &c. Var. dial. 

(3) To scold ; to make a noise. Lane. 

RICK-CLOTH. A large canvas sheet put over 

an unfinished stack. 

RICKLE. (1) A heap, or bundle. North. 

(2) To make a rattling noise. 

RICKNEST. A rickyard. South. 

RICKY. Masterly. East. 

RID. (1) To get rid of. Plor. dial. “ Willing- 
ness rids way,*' Shakespeare. It rids trell, it 
goes on fast, a North country phrase. Shake- 
speare also has rid, destroyed, got rid of. 

(2) To finish, or complete. 

(3) To clear anything of litter ; to remove, or 
take away. Var. dial. To rid the stomach, 
to vomit, a North country phrase. 

(4) To empty, or clear ground. 

(5) To part, or interpose. Lane. 

(6) A hollow place* where anything is secreted* 
North. 

RIDDE. To release; to rescue. 

RIDUELED. Plaited. Tynchi/t. “Bydelid 
gownes and rokettis,** Reliq. Antiq. i. 41. 

RIDDELS. Curtains ; bed-curtains. 

That was a mervelle thyoge 
To te the riddeh hynge 
W 1th many red golde rynge 
That thsme up bare. 

MS. Lincoln A. 1. 17, f. 136. 
Was there no pride of coverlite, 

Curteyn, riddlet dj taplte. 

Ctfrsor Mundi, MS. Coll. THn. Cantab, t. 70. 

RIDDENER. To chatter. Line. 

RIDDER. A large sieve used for sifting wheat 
in a bam. Oxon. 

RIDDLE. (1) To riddle, or dam a hole in linen 
or woollen, to All it up by working it cross 
and cross. Tliis meaning of the word is given 
by Urr>’, in his MS. notes to Ray. 

(2) A coarse wire sieve, t'ar. dial. ** Rydel 
of com elensyng,” Pr. Parv. “ Go and tell 
your granny to turn her milk through a riddle^ 
and not schede it.’* 

f3) To perforate with shot, so as to resemble a 
sieve, or riddle. 
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(4) Tlie ring to which the neck-ropc of an 
animal in a stable is fastened. 

lUDDLE'CAKES. Tliick, sour, oaten cakes, 
which differ little from that which is called 
hand«hoTen*bread, haring but little learen, 
and being kneaded stifTer. North. 

RIDDLED. Wrinkled. {A.-N.) 

RIDDLER. A dealer in wool. Line. 

RIDDLE-WALL. A wall made up with split 
sticks worked across each other. Kent, 

RIDE. (1) A saddle-borac. Norf, 

(2) To rob ; to ride out on horseback for the 
purpose of robbing. . North. 

(3) To ride grub^ to be out of humour, to sulk 
and pout. 

f4) A little stream. Hante. 

151 Futuo. An old cant term. 

(6) To be made angry. Weet. 

7) To move, rive, or part asunder. 

8) To be carted for a bawd. I can but ride,” 
Massinger, iv. 54. 

(9) To proceed. Gaweyne. 

(10) A hazle-rod. 

RIDEABLE. Passable with horses. 

For at this very Um« there wu a mao that used 
to trade to Hartlepool weekly, and who bad many 
years known when the water was ridtalAe, and yet 
he ventured In as I did, and he and hU horse were 
both drowned at the very time when I lay sick. 

LUter*t Autobiography, p. 45. 

RIDER. (1) A moss-trooper. North. 

(2) A rock protruding into a vein. 

(3) Eight sheaves of com put up together to 
defend them from the weather. Cheeh. 

(4) A Dutch coin, worth about twenty-seven 
shillings, so called because it had the figure 
of a man on horseback on one of its sides. 

RIDES. The iron hinges fixed on a gate, hy 
means of which the gate is hung on the hooks 
in the post, and which enable it to swing or 
ride. Suseex. 

RIDGE-BAND. That part of the harness which 
goes over the saddle on a horse’s rig or back, 
and being fastened on both sides, supports the 
shafts of the cart. It is sometimes called a 
n'rfyer, and occasionally Cotgrave 

has, “ 5ur«e/^, a broad and great band or 
thong of strong leather, &c. fastened on either 
side of a thill, and bearing upon the pad or 
saddle of the thill-horse : about London it is 
called the ru^e-rp;;e.” Kennetthas it ridge- 
ieith, as a Cheshire word. 

R1DGIL-BACK. A high back; a back having 
a rise or ridge in the middle. 

RIDGLING. A refuse sheep; one selected out 
of a flock on account of disease, &c. 

RID- HOUSE. To remove all the furniture from 
a house, rar.dial. 

RIDICULOUS. Tliis is used in a very different 
sense in some counties from its original mean- 
ing. Something very indecent and improper 
is understood by it ; as, any violent attack 
upon a woman’s chastity is called ** very 
nVficu/oti# behaviour a very disorderly, and 
Ul-cond acted house, is alsocallcd a **ridiculou$ 
cnc." 



RIDING. (1) A third part of a county, a dividoo 
peculiar to Yorkshire. 

2) A road cut in a wood. North. 

3) An encounter. Rohton. 

(4) Riding qf the witch, a popular phrue for the 
nightmare, still in use. 

(5) A royal procession into the dty of London. 
Chaucer, Cant. T. 4375. 

RIDING-HAG. The nightmare. 
RIDING-KNOT. A running knot. 

Then anon Jocyan, yn hyeng, 

Hade on hur gyrduU a knott’rytiyng. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 98, t. 117. 

RIDING-RHYMES. Couplet rhymes. 
RIDING-ROD. A riding-stick. 
RIDING-SPEAR. A javelin. Palsgrave. 
RIDING-STOCKINGS. Large worsted stock- 
ings without feet, used inst<^ of gaiters. 
RIDING-THE-PAIR. The steward of a court 
baron attended by the tenants through the 
town, proclaiming a fair. 

RIDING-TIMB. Sec Ride (5). 

The harm haveth no leMn of hure love, that as 1 
tayde Is clepid rydyng-tyme, for Is every moneth of 
the jeer se ihal sot be that some se be with kyndlet. 

MS. Bo<tt. m. 

RIDLESS. Unavailing. Skelton. 

RIDLING. A riddle. North. 

RIDLINGLY. With riddles ? 

Though poetry, indeed, be such s sin, 

Ai, 1 think, that brings dearth, and Spaniards to : 
Though like the pestilence, and old fSshlon'd love, 
Ridtingly it catch men. and doth remove 
Never, till It be starv’d out, yet their state 
Is poor, disarm’d, like HaplsU, not worth hate. 

Dofifts’e Poem*, p. 181. 

RIDMAS. Holy, cross day. Devon. 

KIDOUR. Great hardness, as of iron. 

RIDS. The rids are out, i. e. the sky is very 
bright at sunrise, or sunset. Dorset. 

RIB. (1) Fun; merriment. 

2) The raised border on the top of a stocking. 

3) To sieve com. North. 

RIFE. (1) Plundering. Lydgate. 

(2) To thrust through. {A.-S.) 

(3) Abounding; prevalent. North. It is a 
common archaism. Its original proper mean- 
ing is, openly known, manifest, common. 
There Isa brief how many sp.)rts are ri/ti. 

Make choice of which your highncM will see first. 

A Midi. Sight’s Dream, v. 1, fol. edit. 

(4) Ready ; quick to Icam. Cumd. 

(5) A salt-water pond. South. 

(6) Infectious. North. 

RIFF. (I ) The belly i the 1>owels. (A.-S.) 

Then came his good sword forth to act hit part. 
Which pierc’d skin, ritw, and riffit, and rove her 
heart. 

The head (hli trophy) fVom the trunk he cuts, 

^d with It back unto the shore he struts. 

Legend of Captain Jonot. 

(21 Speedily. Cov. Myst. p. 4. 

, (3) A garment. {A.-S.) I have neither ryff 
nor niff,” Sharp’s Cov. Mysl. p. 224. 

RIFFE. To cut down ? 

Than the renket renowml of the rownd table 
Ridfet and ruysaches downe renayede wrcchea. 

Morte Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. §4. 
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RIFF-RAFF. (1) Sport i fun. 

(2) Ruhbiah ; refute. It it commonly applied 
to a low crowd, or mob. 

It it not Ciceroet tongue that can pecrce their 
armour to wound the body, oor Archim^ct prickn, 
and line*, and circlet, and trlanglrt, and rhombui, 
and that hath any force to drive them 

backe« Gotton't Sthooleof Mbu»*, 1579. 

RIFLE. (1) A bent stick standing on the but of 
the handle of a scythe. 

(2) To raffle. See Brand, i. 160. ** A rilling, 
or a kind of game wherein he tliat in casting 
doth throw most on the dyce takes up all the 
monyc that is layd downc,’* NomencUtor, | 
1585. p. 293. ! 

RlPLEih A hawk that seizes the feathers of 
a bird instead of the body. ! 

RIFLOWR. A robber, or plunderer. 

Riche mannlt r^irr, 

Povere mannlt purveyowr. 

Old mannlt tomenowr, 

Prowd manola mirowr. 

Ktliq.dntiq. il. 191. 

RIFLY. EipecUlly ? 

With kenettet kene, that wel routhe crict conne, 

1 hietle to hoUe, with hooteret hcodet 
So rx/ty on rugge roon and raches ronne. 

That in launde under lyndc me letie to lende. 

Af/if. dntUi. iL 7. 

RIFT. (1) To belch. Far. diaL 

(2) To cleave ground ; to plough. When mould 
turns np in lumps, it is said in Lincolnshire 
to rift. 

The tcytall like the double>head thou thalt In fea- 
ture And, 

Yet is It fatter, and tayle that hath no end much 
thicker it. 

At btgge at crooked hand it wonted for to wind 
The haft and bolve of digging-apade the earth that 
Topnift Hi»tori9 of SerpenU, p. 233. 

(3) A cleft, or ciwck. Wttl. “ Clyft or ryfte,” 
Pr. Parr. p. 81. 

(4) A pole, or ataff. 

RIFTER. (1) A blow on tbe riba. 

(2) Ratten wood powdered. Dnan. 

RIG. (1) A ridge or elevated part in a plougbed 
field, upon wbicb tbe abeavea of com are 
arranged after being cat and bound up in bar- 
vest. North and Eul. See Warton'a Hiat. 
Eng. Poet. ed. 1840, ii 484 ; and Sberwen'a 
Introduction to an Eumination, 1809, p. 11. 
A pair of ribbed stockinga are yet aaid to be 
knit or woven in rift and furrosra. Tbe moat 
elevated piece of timber in tbe angle or roof 
of a bouse ia called tbe rigging-tree in tbe 
Nortb of England. 

They toke therttedys with ther tpurret. 

They prekyd over rtigg«« and forowt. 

MS. Cmnfwb. Ft. U. 38. f. 179. 

(2) A wanton. North. ** Foolish harlots, broad 
hipt rigs," Florio, p. 97. 

Wantonit it a drab 1 
For the nonce the U an old rig t 
But as for roe, roy Angers are as good as a live twig 
Mttriagt <if WUt and Wisdom*, 1579 , 

(3) The back. North. The printed edition reads 
rHy9~bont in the following passage : 



And selde to the peple whanne the! comyn a}co, 
mylcfte fyngyr it grettcr than ray fadrys lyggo. 
Wimbelton'a Sermon, 1388, Jf5. Herron 57, p. 11. 
The ttede riggt undyr hym brastc. 

That he to grounde fcDc that tyde. 

MS. Hor/.»5S, f. 113. 
Some he breketh ther neck anon. 

And of some the ryKbeon. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f. S4A. 
A knight he toke with the egge, 

Tlut him clef heved and riggo. 

Aotfr 4>nd Jf4rrhn, p. 199. 

(4) A frolic. Var.dial. 

(5) To get over or through the fence of a field. 
South. 

(6) To ruck, or rumple. Oxon. 

(7) A rib in a stocking. Eatt. 

(8) To rig out, to dress. Var. diaL To run a rig, 
to banter any one. 

(9) A tub for new cider, 

(10) To make free with. 

(11) To ride pick-a-back. North. 

(12) To nin and tumble about. 

(13) A strong blast of wind. Chtih. 
RIGADOON. A French dance. 

Whose dancing dogv, in rigattooni excel i 
And whose the puppet-shew, that heart the bell. 

Peter Pintiar, I. 317. 
R1G.\TT. A small channel out of a stream 
made by the rain. North. Perhaps from 
riget, a groove in a muUion for the glass. 
RIGENALE. Original. 

RIGGED. (1) Sour; musty. Dmr$ei. 

(2) Said of a sheep when laid upon its rig or 
back. North. 

RIGGEN. The ridge of a house. Sometimes, 
tlie thatch. North. To ride the riggen, to 
be very intimate. 

RIGGER. Lead half melted. Salop. 
RIGGING-STONES. SUtes. NortK 
RIGGING-TREE. Sec Rig (1). 

RIGGISH. Wanton. Shak. 

RIGGOT. An imperfect ram, or any other ani- 
mal half castrated. North. “ Ridgil is the 
male of any beast who has been but half gelt, 
that is, only one stone taken away ; others add 
that also to be a ridgil, whose stones never 
came down, but lie in liis reins," Blount. 
RIGHT. (1) To do right, see Do (4). 

(2) Iloi a right, ought. ^ypoodri^Afs, it ought 
to be so. Var. dial. 

t 3) To put in order. East. 

4) Rightly ; exactly ; completely. 

5) Good ; true. Sir Perceval, 5. 

6) The following curious example is given by 
Urry, in his MS. notes to Ray : — “ Pray Mr. 
JVright, take care and %tri/e me these thre 
words distinguishably right, that I or some 
other Northern man doe not mistake them all 
for nVe." 

RIGHT-DOWN. Downright. IfalL 
RIGHTE. To tear, or cut. Roboon, 
RIGHT-FORTH. Direct ; straight. 
RIGHTFUL. Just; true. (/f,-5.) 

RIGHTLE. To set to rights ; to put things in 
I their proper placet. Line. 

1 RIGHT-NAUGHT-WORTH. Worthiest. 
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RIGHT-ON, Downright ; violently ; entirely ; 
positively ; straight forward. Right-outf di- 
rectly, uninterruptedly, completely. 
RIGHT-SHARP. In one’s senses. Line, 
RIGHT-SIDE. To right-tide a matter, often 
means to set it right, whether it be a matter 
of account or otherwise. 

RIGHT-UP. (1) “He makes too many 

said of a labourer, who, from laziness, 
makes too many rests by standing upright. 

(2) Tetchy, easily offended. Eatt. 
RIGHT-UP-AND-DOWN. In a dead calm the 
wind is said to be “ right-up-atui-down^* that 
is, no way at all. 7. of Wight, 

RIGHTWISE. Righteous. 

And the form of hU rightwi$e making is present 
with their chiJdeiV children. Becnn't Wnrk$, p, 4SI. 
5if ihow take hede to al wickidneaee. 

Lord. whoKhal Iciusteyoe? 

For be the lawe of ryjtw-Uneue, 

Endelca thanoc wi-re al oure peync ; 

But evere we hope to ihiu goodocie. 

That whsone thou schalt this werde afreyne, 
With mercy and with myldcneese 
Thin ryytftil thow schalt refreyne. 

t\trxxphraM nf Paatnu, MS. 

RIGHTWISHED. Made righteous. {A.-S.) 
RIGLETS. Flat, thin, square pieces of wo^, 
as the pieces that are intended to make the 
frames for small pictures before they are 
moulded are called riglets. “ A riglet, attula 
plana et quadra,** Coles. 

RIGMAROLE. A continued, confused, uncon- 
nected discourse or recital of circumstances ; 
a long unmeaning list of anything. 
RIGMUTTON. A wanton wench. Devon, 
RIGOL. A circle, (//a/.) 

RIGOLAGE. Wantonness; extravagance. 

In ryot and in rignUtgt 

Spende mony her jouthe and her age. 

Cursor Mundi, MS. CuU. Trin, Cantab, t. I. 

RIG-RUFF. A thick dead skin covering over a 
scab or ulcer. Aor/A. 

RIGSBY. A wanton. North. 

RIGWELTED. Same as Rigged (2). 

HIKE. (1) Rich. Sir Tristrctu, p. 203. 

And than thou may be nckur to tpede, 

To Wynne that place that yt so rykt. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. iL 38, f. 31. 

(2) A kingdom. {J.-S.) 

LoTcrd Go<l f jef us leve, 

Adam ant me ys wyf Eve, 

To farm of this lothe wyke. 

To the blisse of bevene tykp. 

Harrowing of HeU, p. 25. 

(3) To govern ; to rule. ( A.~S.) 

RIKILS. Incense. 

And thay ware lyke lorcrs or olyve treeises, and 
out of thamo thare rane tyk^lt and fyoe bawme. 

MS. Uncotn A. i. 17, f. 39. 
RILE. To disturb ; to vex. Eatt. 

RILLE. A woman's raii, q. v. 

RILLET. A small stream or rivulet. See Har- 
rison’s England, p. 54. 

RILTS. The barberry fruit. 

RIM. (1) To remove. Glouc. 

(2) The membrane incloaing the inteatinea. 
Still in use. 
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(3) A rabble, or crowd. (./. JL) 

RIME. (I) A margin, or edge. (.4..S.) 

Ood yere bur gode tyme 
Uodur the wode rynsa. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f. 1» 

(2) A hoar-frost. / ar. diaL 

Fro Keren fcl so greet pkntd. 

As a ryma-fiv$t oo to at. 

OirmirMvndi, MS. Co(t. Trin, Cantab. f.4l, 

RIMER. A tool used for enlarging screw-holes 
in metal. 

RIME-STOCK- A wooden calendar. 

RIMEYED. Composed in rhyme. 

RIMOURES. Rhymers ; poets. They are men- 
tioned as unfit to be chosen knights in Vege- 
cius, MS. Douce 291, f. 10. 

RIMPLE. A wrinkle. East. It occurs in 
Cliaucer and Lydgate. 

Rl.MS. The steps of a ladder. North, 

RI.MTHE. Space ; room ; leisure. 

RIN. (1) Brine. A"o^. 

(2) To run. Reliq. Antiq. i. 74. 

(3) A small stream. {A.-S.) 

Out of thesouth-cst parte of the said mounUyae 
springeth and deacendeth a iytJe ryn. 

MS. OAton. Calig, B. viU. 

RIND. (1) Frozen to death. A^orM, 

(2) To melt tallow or fat. Line. 

RINDE. (1) To destroy. 

(2) A thicket ; a small wood. 

RINDEL. (1) A rivulet. (.^.-5.) A gutter ia 
still so c^ed in Lancashire. 

(2) A sieve for com. North. 

RIND-SPINDLE. The mill rynd is a strong 
piece of iron inserted in the hole in the centre 
of the upper and moving milUstonc. The 
spindle which passes through the nether mill- 
stone being moved by the machinery, and 
lieing itself, where it enters the driver, of a 
square form, and fitted to a cavity of the same 
bhai>c, the upper inUUstonc, the rynd, and the 
driver, all move round with the spindle. 

RINE. (1) Rind, or bark. 

ll« lykkyd hym tylle he stanke, 

1'han he began and konne hym thaake 
To make a pytt ofston. 

And to berye hym was hys purpot. 

And scraped on hym bothe tyne and motaa. 

And fro hym nevyr wuldegone. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. 11. 38, f. 73, 

(2) To touch, or feel. North. 

(3) The skin of a person. Line. 

RISER. A toucher. It is used at the gameof 
quoits. A rincr is when the quoit touches the 
peg or mark. A whaver is when it rests upon 
the peg and hangs over, and consequently 
wins the cast. “ To shed riners with a wha- 
ver” ia a proverbial expression in Ray, and 
means, to surpass anything skilful or adroit 
by somctliing still more so. Wilbraham. 

RING. (1) To sound. i^A.-S.) 

(2) A row. Kent, 

(3) That part w hich encircles the mouth of a 
cannon. Hou-ell. 

( 4 ) To surround. Somerset. It occurs hi 
Dekker’s Knights Conjuring, p. 49. 
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X«et ut a)l« tbowte hyra rifng§, 

And bmrde »trokyi on hym dynge. 

MS, Oiniab. Ff. U. 38, f. 99. 

(5) A drcular parterre. Line, 

RINGE. (1) The bordei, or trimming of any 
article of female dress. £atL 

f2) A tub for carrying water. Ken/, 

(3) A large heap of underwood. 

RINGEINS. Coarse flour. JSas/, 

RING-FENCE. A proj«rty situated compactly 
together is said to be in a ring-fence. 

RING-FINGER. The finger on which the ring 
is placed in marriage. The Romish Church 
encouraged the notion of immediate inter- 
course between the heart and the ring-finger. 
In the Hereford, York, and Salisbury Missals, 
the mystical ring is directed first to be put on 
the thumb, then upon the first, then upon 
the second, and lastly, on the third finger, 
where it is to remain, quia in iUo digito eet 
quadam vena procedene u$que ad cor. 

Aifor the ring-finger, which U so cslied, beceuse 
commonly a ring ii worn on It, especially on the left 
hand, the phytltians and anatomifU glee the reason 
of it, becauM In the finger there is a alnew very 
tender and tmall that reaches to the heart; where- 
fore it ought to wear a ring at a crown for its dignity. 
But besides obeerve, that In the ceremonies of mar- | 
liage, they first put the roatrimonUI ring on the 
thumb, whence they lake it, and put it on every one 
till they come to IhU, where U is left. Whence 
Bomc who stood |aa Durand in his Rational of Divine 
Ofilcca) to discourse on these ceremonies, say it it 
done because that finger answers to the heart, which 
Is the seat of love and the affkctiuns. Others say, 
because It is dedicated to the sun, and that most 
rings are of gold, a mettal which U also dedicated 
to it t so that by this sympathy it rejoyces the heart. 

Sanders' Chiromanep, 1652. 

KING-HEAD. An engine u«d in stretching 
vrooUen cloth. Blount. 

RINGLE. A little ring. Eatl. Tusser has it 
as a verb, ed. 1812, p. 22, to put ringles into 
the snouta of hogs. RingM, made of small 
rings. 

RINGLEADER. The person who opens a ball. 
The word occurs in this sense in HoUyband’s 
Dictionarie, 1593. 

RINGLED. Married. Suffoli. 

RING.MAN. The third fin^ of the left hand, 
on which the marrisgt; ring it placed, and it 
vulgarly believed to communicate by a nerve 
directly with the heart. 

RINGS. Women’s pattens. North. 

RING-TAW. A game at marbles. A ring is 
made into which each boy puts a certain num- 
ber of marbles. The taw is then thrown in 
by each in turn, who wins as many as he can 
strike out, a fine being made on those who 
leave the taw in the ring. 

RING-THE-JACK. Sec Cottar (4). 

RING- WALK. The track of a stag. 

RINISH. Wild; unruly; rude. North. 

RINK. (1) A ring, orcircle. DerS. 

(2) A man. Reliq. Aiitiq. i. 78. 

RINKIN. A fox. Su_foU. 

RINNARS. Runners; frequenters. 



And fle forre from besy tungge, a, byttcr u gall, 

And rsnnara to bowiU whoi good >le If . 

MS. laud. 416, f.39. 

RINT. To rinse clothes. North. 

RIOTE. (1) A rabbit. 

What rache that renneth to aronyng yn any tyme, 
hyro aughta to be ascryed, aaynge to hym loudo. 
War, r^e, war ! for noon other wylde beett yn 
logeionde U called ryote taf the conyng alooly. 

MS. Bodt. 546. 

(2) X company or body of men. 

And I may »e the Romaynea that are io ryche haldcne, 
Arayede in theire riolet uo a roundc felde. 

Mvrte Arthttrt, MS. Lincoln, f. 5?. 

RIP. (1) Mr. jenoingfl explains it ** a vulgar, old, 
unchaste woman,” and adds, ** hcncc most 
probably the origin of Demirep.” But tiic 
word rip is applied to men and boys, and even 
to animals, if they appear to be lean half- 
starved, or otherwise ill-conditioned ; demirep 
is a contraction of demi-repute, and means a 
female who has only a sort of half reputation ; 
not however a vulgar, or on old woman, but 
generally a young and fashionable demirep, 
a demirep of quality. If li/s. 

(2) An ovM fiat piece of wicker-work on which 
the lines are coiled. Hart/epoot. 

(3) To reap. Kent. 

(41 To be very violent. Eeut. 

(5) To rip up, io bring old grievances to recollec- 
tion. Var. dial. 

(6) To rate, or chide. We»t, 

(7) To rob \ to plunder. Sorth. 

(8) News; a fresh report. Cnmb. 

(9) A whetstone for a scythe. Line. “ Ripe, 
riifle, vel ripple, a short womlcn dagger with 
which the mowers smooth their scythes after 
they have used the coarse whetstone,” MS. 
Devon Glossary. 

(10) A pannier, or basket used for carrying fish. 
Hence rippers. 

A stlrte til him with hU rippe. 

And bigan the fish to kippe. Havelok, 803. 

RIPE. (1) To cleanse. North. 

The young men answered never a word. 

They were dum as a stanc ; 

In the thick wood the beggar fied, 

E’er they riptd their een. 

Rnkin Hood, i. 112. 

(2) To examine strictly. (J.-S.) 

His Hlghnes delyvered me the boke of his said 
wU in many pointes refourmed, wherin His Grace 
Hpod me. Staia Papers, i. 295. 

(3) A bank. Sec Harrison, p. 240. Still in use 
in Kent and Sussex. 

Whereof the principall U within a buttshoote of 
the right ripe of the river thst there cometh dowoe. 

Lelan^s Uineraty, 1769, iv. IIU. 

(4) To ripe up, to destroy. 

(5) Prevalent ; abounding. Sorth. Ready, 
Piers Ploughman, p. 100. 

S To ripen. Still in use. 

To grow old ; to have one’s manners habi* 
tuated by age. 

(8) To ask, or inquire after. North. 

(9) Learned ; clever. Devon. 

(10) To break up rough ground. North. 

(11) To investigate thoroughly. Yorkeh. 
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RIPE-MEN. llanfcst-men ; reapers. 

RIPIER. A roliber. Durham. 

RIPING. Rfpmp oTHKeariny, going on in a dis- 
solute way. North. 

RIPLE. To tell falsehoods. Durham. 
RIPPERS. Persons who carried fish from the 
coast to inland towns. See Brome's Travels, 
cd. 1700, p. 274. 

RIPPING. Great. Somertel. 

RIPPLE. (1) To clean flax. Var. dial. It oc- 
curs in IIowcU, 1660, sect. 50. 

(2) A small coppice. Herrf. 

(3) To scratch slightly. North. 

RIPPLES. The rails of a waggon. 

RIQUILANT. Nimhie : quick. 

RIS. Arise! Imperat. (d-S.) 

RISE. (1) A twig, or branch. (A.-S.) Still found 
in some dialects. Jtue.uiood, small wood cut 
for hedging. Site.dihe, a hedge made of 
boughs and tsrigs. 

Anone hs lokyd hym bntyde, 

And any ayxty Udts on palfcraya ryd«, 

Osntyll and gay at bryil on ryM, 

Not a man among them i-wyse, 

Bot every lady a faukon here. 

And rydene on huntyng be a ryv-ere. 

MS. Athmolt 61, av. Cent. 
Heyle, rooae on ryt* ' keyle, lyllye I 
Heyle, lemelyeat and awetteat aavour. 

MS- Canlab. ft. 11. 36, f. S. 

(2) To raise. Var. dial 

(3) Rite up, goodfettou), a term tor the game of 
Ie*el-coil. 

(4) Reggio, in Calahria. 

RISER. (1) A pea-stick. fVarw. 

(2) One who creates rebellion. 

RISII. (1) Swiftly, directly. South. 

(2) A rush. Also, to gather roshea 

Thou} it avayle hem nou}t a WaaSe. 

Getear, MS. See. Antlf. 134, f. 61. 

(3) A sickle. Nominale MS. 

RISING. (1) A man working above his head in 
the roof is said to he rising. 

(2) A small abscess, or boil. fVnt. 

(3) Yeast. Suffolk. It occura in Lilly’s Mother 
Bombie, ed. 1632, sig. A. vii. 

RISP. (1) The green straw of growing peas or 
poMtoes. Suffolk. 

(2) To make a noise. North. 

(3) A bush, or branch i a twig. 

RISSE. Risen. Of constant occurrence in our 
old dramatists. Rix is still a common vul- 
garism, very much used in London. 

RISTE. (1) To tear ; to rend. 

(2) To rest. Lgdgatt. 

Rcgne in my realtec, and ryttt whenne me lyket» 

Dy the reyvere of Reone halite my rouode table. 

MvrU ArtHurt, lf<9. lAnvAn, f. 9?. 

1 Pierce; furioui. Yorktk. 

Ml Any k^d of rise. Eoita 

(5) Arose ; risen. {A.-S.) 

(6) Rost. Nominale MS. 

RIT. (1) Rideth. {A.^S.) 

Berea an hakenal beatrlt. 

And in his wel forth a Ht. 

Bep$» Hamtounf p.51. 



Styfly to the kynge he pyf* 

ifS. Cantab. Ft. 11. S8, f. t47. 

(2) To swallow greedily. North. 

(3) To dry hemp or flax. Kent. 

RITHE. A smudl stream* usually one occasioned 
by heavy rain. South. 

RITIIENE. Frankincense. 

RITHES. Stalks of potatoes. North. 
RITLING. The least or youngest of a litter of 
pigs. Var. diaL 
RITTE. To tear ; to break. 

And when that lady gano hyr wake, 

Sche cryed and grete noya gane make. 

And wrong ther hondea with drery mode. 

And crachyd hyr vyaage all on blode; 

Hyre rycherobya ache all to-ryttt. 

And waa ravyied out of hyr wytte. 

JT5. AjAM«/e6i, xr. Cent. 
Thus ibaa renkea in rewthe rittla theire brenyea. 

JTofte dirthura, MS. Unealn, t. 9t. 
RITTLE. To snore ; to wheeze. Exmoor. 
RIVAGE. Shore* or border. 

Jhon Vicounl Narbon, Vlce-admirall of Frauncc, 
had brought the whole nary to the Hvoge and shore 
adjoyiiyng to the toune. Hail, Henry r. f. SL 

RFV^AILE. A harbour. (A.-N.) 

And they In aotfae comen to the rypalUa 
At Suncourt, an harene of gret renonn. 

MS. ZMgSy 830. 

RIVAL. An assodate. ShaJt. 

RIVAYB. 

Bot now hym lyate noght playe* 

To hunt ne to nreoye / 

For llaydyne Myldor* that may. 

Hia earU are calde. 

MS. Uncoin A. 1. I?, f. 139. 

I aallo never ryeoye, ne racchea un*cowpylle, 

At roo ne rayne dere that rynnea apponc erthe. 

Mono Arlhvrf, MS, Uneoln, f. 9S. 

RIVE. (1) A rake. Nominale MS. 

(2) To bdeb. Zinc. 

(3) Amorous. I. Wight. 

(4> To split ; to fall asunder. (.^.-5.) 

(5^ To eat ravenously. North. 

(6) The sea*shore. (Lot.) 

(7) To arrive at ; to land. 

That khc. lef and dere, 

On londe am Heed here. 

MS. Laud. 108, f. »•. 
Forwerlcd moche aftir here travaille* 

They caste to Wtr* 5 lf it wold# avallle. 

Hem to refrelashe and dlsporte In joye 
Upon the boundea of the ionde of Troye. 

MS. Digh^ iSO 

Yn Egypt forthe ache tyvptho. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 11. 38, f. GB. 
RIVELIN. Wrinkled, (A.^S.) 

Hire chekla ben with terla wet. 

And ryve/yn at an empty akyn, 

Hengande doun unto the chyn. 

(iowor, MS. Soc. Anti^. 134, f. 48. 
RIVELING. A rough shoe formerly worn by 
the Scots* and hence the term was jocularly 
applied to them. 

RIVELY. Especially ? 

Rt may we noghte be ataoylede of the trespaa bot 
of oure bcachope, or of hym that base his powere, 
for iwylke es ryeefy reaervede tille hymc-aelvene. 

MB. Uncoin A. L 17* f. SIC 
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RIVEN. Very bad tempered. IMc, 
RIVBRET. A small river. “ Brookes and 
riverets,” Harrison's Britaine» p. 54. 
RIVERING. Hawking by the river side ; flying 
the hawks at river-fowL 
RIVET. The roe of a fish. 

RIVETS. Bearded wheat. E€ui, 

RIVINGS. Refuse of corn. 

RIVO. An exclamation used by bacchanalians 
at their revels. 

RIX. A reed. Ermoor, 

RIXY. Quarrelsome. Deton, 

RIZOME. The head of the oat. Cheth. “A 
plume, or bell, or bunch of oats, and such 
other com as does not grow in an ear/' 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

RIZZERS. Small poles for confining faggots 
when used for inclosing yards, and also being 
split for securing splints in daubing. Ea*t. 
RIZZLE. (1) To creep, as ivy, Ac. Clouc, 

(2) To warm ; to roast imperfectly. Cumb. 

RIjT. Addressed ; prepared. Gaioayfie. 
RI5TLECHE. To govern. WiU.Wervj. 

RO. Peace ; quietness. 

There had he nouther ru> ne mte, I 

But forthe heweatcTynWeite. 

%tS. Hart. 9359, f. 199. 
The chyide had nodur rette no ro. 

For thoght how he myjt come hur to. 

HS. Cantab, Ff. U. 38, f. 90. 
ROACH. A rash, or thick scorbutic eruption 
on the skin. Comer. 

ROAD. (1 ) An inroad. 

(2) To jostle one ofif the road by riding against 
him. £oii, 

(3) Same as Cockthut, q. v. 

ROADINO. The act of running races on the 
road with teams. 

ROADLING. Delirious. Comit. 

ROADSTER. A horse fitted for the road. 
ROAKY. (1) Hazy; misty. Line. It occurs 
twice in this sense in Pr. Parv. ** Hoky or 
myity, nebuloeus and previously, “Mysty 
or rooky as the cyre.” Grose also has it, 
spelt rooky, and Shakespeare uses the term 
in a fine passage in Macbeth, iii. 2. ** Jiook, a 
steam or vapour ; rooky, misty or dark with 
steam and vapour," Kennett s Glossar}', MS. 
Lansd. 1033. 

(2) Hoarse. North. 

Roan, (l) The town of Rouen. 

(2) A clump of whins. Northumb. 

ROAPY'. Viscous ; glutinous. South. 

ROARER. A broken-winded horse. 

ROARING. Past; quick. Var.dial. 
ROARING-BOYS. The riotous blades of Ben 
Jonson’s time, who took delight in annoying 
quiet people. At one period, their pranks in 
London were carried to an alarming extent. 
They were sometimes called roar&n. 

Knglsnd talutct him with the general Joy* 
or court and country; knlghu, aqutre*, fool*, 
and boys 

In cTery town rejoice at hit arrSral. 

The townsmen where he eomca their wires do 
•wive all, 



And bid them think on Jonei amidst thUgloe, 

Id hope to get such roaring bo^t as he. 

Lrgond Captain Jorua, UU9 

ROARING-MEG. A kind of humming-top. 
ROAST. (1) To ruie the roatt, a phrase mean 
ing, to take the lead. 

Jhon, duke of Bui^oyn, which rated tht nut, anti 
governed both kyng Charles the Frenche kyng, 
and his whole realme. 

Haire Uniim, 1548. Hen. jr. f. 30 
(2) To ridicule any one severely. 

ROATING. Coarse, rank, as grass. 

ROB. Jam ; fmit jelly. £aet, 

KOBA. Wanton ; whore ; bona roba. 

ROBBLE. An instrument used for stirring 
dough in an oven. fFest. 

ROBBLY. Faulty. A mining term. 
ROBBRESS. A female robber. 

ROB-DAVY. Metheglin. 

ROBERD. A chaffinch. 

ROBERDSMEN. A gang of lawless vagabonds, 
rife in the fourteenth century. They are 
mentioned in Piers Ploughman, there t^led 
Eoberdee knavee, 

ROBERT. The herb stork-bill. 

ROBERYCH. Rubric. Cov. Myst. p. 277. 

ROB I N. /lobin~run,in-tbe*bedye, bindweed. 
Itobin HootT $ hatband, the common club 
moss. Robin in the hoee, lychnis sylvestris. 
ROBINET. The cock of a cistern. 
ROBIN-GOOD-FELLOW. A kind of merry 
sprite, whose character and achievements are 
recorded in the well-known ballad From 
Oberon in Fai^* Land." The earliest mention 
of him occurs in a MS. tale of the thirteenth 
century, printed in Wright’s Latin Stories, 
p. 38. Reginald Scot, who published his 
' Discoverie of Witchcraft' in 1384, has several 
curious notices of Robin Goodfellow. “ There 
go as manie tales,'' says he, ** u]>on Hudgin in 
some parts of Germanic, ae there did iw Eng^ 
land yf Robin Goodfelloice.'* Elsewhere he 
says, " and know you this by the waie, that 
heretofore Robin Goodfellow and Hobgobblin 
were as terrible, and also ns credible to tbo 
people, as bags and witches l)c now ; and, in 
truth, they that maiutciuc walking spirits 
have no reason to denie Robin Co^fellow, 
upon ichom there hath gone a-t manie and at 
credible tales as upon icitches, saving that it 
hath not pleased the translators of the Bible 
to call spirits by ihc name of Robin Gocwl- 
fcllow." The cheslip or woodlouse was called 
Robin Goodfellow' i louse, ** Chec»ely|)p- 
w'ormc, otherwysc called Uobyngodfclowc hit 
lowse, fy/u#," Huloct, 1552. 

ROBIN-GH.VY’. A bonnet. North. 
ROlUNlIOOD. The red campion. West. 
UOBIN-IIOOD. “ Many talk of Robin Hood, 
that never shot in his bow," an old proverb 
found in Walker's Proverbs, 1C72, p. 56. “ To 
sell Robin Hood's jHsnn>*worths," is spoken of 
things sold under half their value. See Rit- 
son's Introd. to Robin Hood, p. xc. The num- 
ber of extravagant tales about this celebrated 
archer was so great, that his name became 
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proverbial for any improbal)lc ston*. See 
Fiorio»p. 70; Holinshed’s England, p. 69. 

Many man apekyth wyth wondrirng 
Of Robyn llodc, and of hit bow, 

Whych never thot therin t trow. 

A^hmo/e** Tf>eat. Chem. BrU. 16.*2, J). 175. 

ROBIN-RUDDOCK. A redbreast. U’est. 

ROB LET. A large chicken. East. 

KOBRISn. (1) A rubric. (2) Rubbish. “ Ro- 
brisiihc of a l>okc, rubriche,’* Palsgrave. 
** Uotirisshe of stones, piastres, /bumiiure,” 
ibid. It occurs in Hawes. 

ROCCILLO. A cloak. Xorth. 

ROCHK. (1) A rock. PaUgratf. Refuse gritty 
stone is still so called. 

This ichip whiche weoda hit heipe a croche, 

Diof alia to pecit on the toehe. 

Gower, M.S. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 91. 

(2) A kind of wine, perhaps Rochelle. **Kynische 
wyne and Rochelle,*’ Morte Arthure, MS. 
Lincoln, f. 55. 

And everKhodrawe thame the wyna, 

Bathe the Roche and the Ryoe 

MS. lAncoln A. i. 17. r. ]»>. 

ROCHERE. A rock. 

He woldc not forgete in no manere 
The treenre in the hye rochere, 

That they foode betwene them twoo. 

Ms. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38, f SIO. 

ROCHESTER'EARTH. A name for saltpetre. 

ROCHET. (1) A little blue cloth cloak, hevon. 
Perhaps the same as the following : — ** Supe. 
rior vestis mulierum, Anglicc a rochet,” MS. 
Bibl. Reg. 12 B. i. f. 12. ** Instita, a rochyt,” 
Nominalc MS. The bishop's rochet is a linen 
vest worn under a satin robe. Rochet a sur- 
plys, rochet," Palsgrave. 

(2) The piper fish. Nominale MS. 

ROCHLIS. The rattle. Here/. 

ROCK. (1) A kind of very hard cheese made 
from skimmed milk, and used in Hampshire. 
In satirical allusion to its hardness, it is said 
to be used to make pins to fasten gates. 

(2) A distaff held in the hand from which the 
thread was spun by twirling a ball below. 

In (he old time. ic. Kdw. 6, dec. they u»ed to 
spinn with rocks : in SUffbrdshire, Ac. they use them 
stlii. Aubrefts fF'ilte, Ropal Soc. MS. p. 268. 

What, shall a woman with a rokke drive thee away i 
Pye on thee, traitor, now ( tremble for tene. 

Difrbff MgHcriee, p. 1 1 . 

(3) A young hedgehog. Somerset. 

ROCKED. Bad ; false ; impure. ** That rocked 

reliall,” Chester Plays, i. 161. 

ROCKEL. A woman's cloak. Devon. 

ROCKER. (1) A nurse. 

(2) The long handle of the bellows in a smith’s 
forge, which is drawn down to raise the 
moving-board of the bellows. The cross staff 
npon which it is fastened is called the rock- 
staff. t'ar. dial. 

(3) A long wicker sieve used in dressing beans, 

SiC. Beils. 

ROCKET. (1) A cloak without a cape, the same 
as Rochet, q. v. Mr. Fairiiolt doscrilK*s it “a 
close upper garment,” London Pageants, p. 
207. It occurs in Palsgrave. 

It. 



1 (2) A portion. Suffolk. 

\ ROCKING, Walking with alternate sideway 
motion. Northamptonsh. 

ROCKING-PAN. In the allom works at Whitby 
in Yorkshire, the allom, after it is shotten and 
crj'stallized on the sides of the cooler, is 
scraped and washed, and put into the rocking- 
pan, and there melted. Kcnnett, MS. 

RUCKLED. Rash and forward. North. 

ROCKLEY. “ Prove at the partynge, quod 
Rocklcy,” Palsgrave. 

ROCKY. Tipsy, far. dial. 

RODE. (1) To spawn. Suffolk. 

(2) A company of horsemen. 

(3) Complexion. {A.-S.) 

(41 A harbour for ships. 

(5) Togo to rode means, late at night or early in 
the morning, to go out to shoot wUd-fowl 
which pass over head on the wing. 

RODED. Lean mingled with fat. Il'est. 

RODKDE. Rotted. Heame. 

ROI)E-L\ND. Land which has been cleared 
or grubbed up ; land lately reclaimed and 
brought into cultivation. 

RODE-NET. A sort of bird-nct. 

RODOK. A chaffinch. Frigelle, Nominalc 
MS. Or is it the redbreast } 

RODOMONT. A boaster. This term is derived 
from the name of a famous hero in Ariosto so 
called. Hence Rhodomontade. 

RODS-GOLD. The marygold. 

RODY. Ruddy ; red. (-^.-5.) 

That chyide was fulle welie dyghte. 

Gvntylle of body and of rodn bryghte. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. IL 38, f. 144. 

ROE-DOE. A young female hind. 

KOENDE. Round. Reliq. Antiq. ii. 109. 

ROET. Pasture ground. Berks. 

ROFE. Tore. {A.-S.) 

Hyre surkottc aleve he rofe of thenne. 

And sayde, by this jesalle me kenne, 
Whvnocjcsc me by tyghte. 

MS. Lincoln A. I 17, f. 104. 

ROFFE. A roof. See Aboffe, 

ROFOAM. The waist. Devon. 

ROGK. (1) 

Fyc, harlotc I fye, hounde t 
Fye on thee, thou taynted doge ! 

What t laye thou itill In that itonde. 

And let that loslogcr go on the rogt f 

Chmter Ptage, II. 04. 

(2) To tramp, as beggars, &c. 

ROGER. (1) The ram is so called by the shci>- 
herds in most parts of England. See Collins* 
Miscellanies, 1742, p. 116. 

(2) A rogue. A cant term. 

(3) Roger of the buttery, a goose. 

ROGKRIAN.- A wig. UatL 

ROGER'S-BLAST. A sudden and local mn(ir)ii 

of the air, no otherwise perceptible but by Its 
whirling up tlic dust on a dr>' road in perfectly 
calm weather, somewhat in Ibe manner of a 
watcr-spout. I'orby. 

ROGGAN. A rocking-stone. North. 

ROGGE. To shake. (^A.-S.) Brockett lias 
rogyU in this sense. 

44 
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Uo romodc, he r*rcde, that ro/^trede allc the crlhe. 

So riiydly hcrappyd at to ryot hyrnwlvetie, 

Wi/rfe .4rthur«, MS. Litiroln, f. 61. 
So hard Rofyn m^r»<dhU roll, 

That he *moi with hU choulc. 

A^ayntthc niarby»toDe. 
or that dynt thai had gret doiitc» 

Al that Mtyn ther aboute. 

Fore thai herd hit rrhon. 

JUS. Dourr 3t»2, xv. Cent 
The croke, the crownne, the »pcrc bc*e bownu 
That Jhesu rvgf^He ami rente. 

The naylcsruyde aalle the conclude 
With Ihyne awene argument I 

MS. UnnUnA. i. 17. T S13. 

ROGUE. Rough. 

Jioffhe he wu at a cchrpe. , 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 30. f. lUl. , 

nOGIlTE. Rcoked : cared. (.-/.-S.) I 

He raght*t not what woman he toke, | 

So lyiyllo he »ett by hyt »pou»c*hedc. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 38, f. 4B. 
Syr nefyte was »o wery for-faghte, i 

That of hys lyfc rogWe he noghte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. H..3a,f. 106. 

ROGIITLESSE. Reckless ; careless. 

Deeding ye were of my woo* roghtleMt 

That waa to me a grevoua hevlnesse. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. I. 6. f.ll6. I 

ROGLRE. Roiiffii. , 

ROGUE. A professed iH'ggar. Also as Httge (2). i 
** Rauugtng, rogtting about,” Cotgravc In v. 
Divague. 

ROGUE-HOUSE. A prison. North. , 

ROlGNOUS. Scabby ; rough. 

ROlii. (1) A Flemish horse. Mr. Dyce seems at 
fault in Skelton, ii. 379. 

(2) To romp; to disturb; to trouble; to vex ; to 
perplex, or fatigue. North. Were woont 
to rome and ror/e in clusters,” Stanihur.it’s Ire- ' 
land, p. 21, where it means to rove about, as 
in Reliq. Antiq. ii. 175. 

(3) A great awkward hoyden. “ A big ungainly ' 

slammakin,” MS. Devon Gl. J 

ROILY. To traduce ; to backbite. Went. ^ 

ROIST. To bully; to riot. “They nifile and 
roint it out,” Harrison*8 England, p. 149. 1 
“ Rovtttr^ to be rude, to ramp about,” MS. ■ 
l..ansd. 1033. liointerer^ a stsaggercr, is still j 
in use in tlie North of England. ' 

ROISTON-CROW, A s|>ecies of crow, called 
by Ray conijjr c»nerea frnyilegay cd. 1074, i 
p. 83. It is mentioned by Cotgravc. j 

ROIT. To walk about idly. ' 

UOKE. (1) Mist; steam. Vttr.dial. I 

(2) To shake; to roll. Still in use, to shake or 
stir liquids. Also, to cleanse arniDur by rolling 
it in a barrel of sand. 

Were ihay wlghir, were thay woke, 

Alle that he tille stroke. 

He made thalrc bo<llrf to rukc. Per.trat, 1375. 

(3) A scratch. Yorkuh. \ 

(4) A vein of ore. North. 1 

(5) The rook at chess. I 

After chec for the mke ware fore the mate, ! 

For pf the fondment be false, the werke roo«t ne<ie i 

faik. MS. lir^ce »H. f. 4. 

ROKY. The same as RoaAy, q. v. i 



ROLL. A large heavy wooden roller for break- 
ing clods. North. 

ROLLE. (1) To enrol. (J.-N.) 

(2) ” Antite, the hcarc ot a woman that is layer! 
over hir forheade; gentilwonicn dyd lately 
call them their ro//e»,” Elyot, ed. 1559. At 
one time they were much worn in Ireland. 
Sec Holinshed, Chron. Ireland, p. 134. 

ROLLEKY. Rough ; uneven. Ka»t. 

ROLLER. A bundle of reed. Used proverbially, 
e. g. as weak as a rriMVer, or as Ciisily thrown 
down as a bundle ofrccdseton an end. 

ROLLEY. A large kind of slerlgc drawn by a 
horse, used in coal mines. North. 

ROLLICK. To romp about recklessly ; to gad 
irlly ; to roll. / ar. dial. 

ROLLIPOKE. Coarse hempen cloth. East. 

ROLLOP. This word was licard between Ips- 
wich and Bury in the plirase, There they 
come roUoppin along,” arnic as appUerl to the 
hasty, noisy approach of horsemen, com- 
{KHiiuled perhaps of romp and gallop. 

ROLLS. Hooks in rolUty those which liavc a row 
of gold on the edges of the cover. 

ROLY-POLY. (1) A pudding made in round 
layers, with preserves or treacle bet vs ecu. / ar. 
dial. Taylor mentions it. 

(2) A low, vulgar ;>erson. Line. 

(3) A game played with a certain miml>cr of 
pins and a lull, resembling half a cricket hall. 
It is played thus. One pin is placed in the 
centre, the rest (with tltc exception of one 
called the jack) are placed in a circle round it ; 
the jack is placed about a fi>ot or so from the 
circle, in a line with one in the circle and the 
one in the centre. The centre one is calUtI 
the king, the one between that and jack the 
queen. The king counts for three, queen two, 
and each of the other pins for one each, ex- 
cept jack. The art of the game lies in 1>ow|- 
ing down all the pins except jack, for if jack 
is bow!e<! down, the player has jsist so many 
deducted from bis former score as would have 
been added if he bad not struck the jack. 
Holloway, pp. 142-3. This game was formerly 
called half-bowl, and was prohibited by 
a statute of Edward TV. 

ROM AGE. To set a ship to rights ; to clear the 
hold of goods ; to remove things in it from one 
place to another. 

ROMANCE. (1) The French language. 

(2) To He. Yar. dial. 

ROMASING. Wonderful ; romantic. IfV'j*/. 

ROMAUNT. A romance. (A.-N.) Siill in 
use in Suffolk as a verb, to exaggerate or ex- 
ceed the Inith. 

ROM 15. To shiver with cold. 

KO.MBEL. A nmihling noise ; a rumour. 

ROM-BOUSE. Wine. A cant term, given in 
Dekker’s Bclinan, 1616. 

RO.ME. fl) The expression of ** the Roke of 
Rome, sometimes found in old romances, is 
a travesty of the old phrase the Roman, which 
was applied to signify the French language. 
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in which most of tlic ohl romances vcre ori- 
ginally written. 

He that »challe wend toche a we>\ 

Vt were nede for hym to pray 
That Jeahu hym achuld uve. 

V i yi in iht boke of 

Thcr wa* no knyght of Kyratendome 

That jomey dunt crave. Tbrrenr o/Portufrul, p. 6. 

(2) ** Rome was not built in a day,” is a provcrl) 
in common use to excite perseverance. It is 
found in the Frcncli xVlpliabet, 1G15. 

(3) To growl ; to roar. 

He comanded that thay tuldc take a jonge damc- 
•clle* and nakkene hir. and aelt hir btfurc hym, ami 
thay did aoo •, and onane he ranne atH>ue hir rom^iul, 
aa he hadd bcoc wodd. MS. /4ncc^n A. 1. 17* f« 37. 

(4) Place ; situation ; office. 

(5) Broad ; spacious. 

Jhe«u that made the planettM vij. 

And all the woilde undur hcvyn. 

And made thy* worlde wyde and rome. 

MS. Cantnb. Vf. U. 30. f. 1(0 

(6) To walk a)>out. {/J.-S.) Hcucc, sometime!*, 
to depart from. 

Aa he romryd alt abowte, 

Ho lokyd on a Uiwre withowte. 

MS CMHtnb. Pf. ii. nil. f. 14H. 

(7) A space. (.■/.•S.) 

That the Sarsynt yn a romi 
At that tyme were ovt-nomc. 

MS. Caulub. i'(. ii. 3d. f. iSI. 

(R) In space or length ? 

The gcaunt waa wonder utrong, 

Romi* thretti fote long. Brt^iof Ilomtoitti, p.73. 

ROME-BOWSE. Wine. DeJtker. 

ROMK-MORT. A queen. A cant term. 

ROMKIN. A drinking^up. 

RO.MMLE. To speak low or secretly. 

ROMMOCK. To romp boisterously. 

KO.MN.W. A kind of Spanish wine. 

Larky! in hot arhow, ladyt for to pyk* 
Gonddrynk Iherto, lycyna and fyne, 

Dlwet of allmayni', rom/iey and wyin. 

tlaliii. Antiq. ii. .W. 

ROMPSTAL. A ride girl. H>a/. 

ROMUMK. Abundantly; plentifully. 

ROMVILE. London. Dekkcr, IGIO. 

RON. Conversation ; treatise. (.f,-A) 

The Uute rcaun of aiic thU ton 
Sal be of hir com-cpchm 

JUS. C'ptton, fftpiu. A. hi. f. 2. 

RONCE. To romp about. Norffi. 

UONCLEO. Wrinkled. (yf.-S.) 

Whoso that yow behoidyth wdi, and tcyih 
Your roHcM face and your rawc «yu> tweyne, 

Your ihrunkyn lyppU and your guwuMyn teihe. 
How may he lyvo fro dystrrsse and payne f 

Ms. Faitfsj 16. 

ROND. The same as FooUmy q. v. 

RONDURE. Roundness. (Fr.) 

RONE. (U Rained. {A.~S.) 

(2) To protect ; to comfort. 

(.3) Rouen in Normandy. 

(4) The roc of a fish. Sorth. “ The roan of 
fish, pincium ora” Coles. 

RONETTE. Round ; circular. 

RONEZ. Thickets; brushwtKnl. ihnraifnp. 

RONG. The step of a ladder. \'nr.(i'uiL "A 



ronge of a tre oi Icdder, tcalaic” .MS. Diet. 
A. I). 1540. 

RONGE. To bite ; to gnaw. West, 

RONGENE. Rung. (^.-5.) 

He hade morthirede Hus mylde be mydiLiyc w.ir 

Wiihowuyne mercy one molde, not watte it ment. 

U<>rtf Arthurs, MS. Lincoln, f.C3. 

KONK-RIPE. Quite ripe. C/tesA. 

RUNNER. A sort of coarse cloth. 

RUNNING. Rennet. ** Romiyng of chese, 
maisyue,” Palsgrave. 

RUNT. 

But downe they bur«t the windows for ayre, and 
there was no litlle bma to bid ronr *■ shee was nine 
or ten dayes ere she recovered that fit on my know, 
ledge. Armin'* Nett of 19*16. 

RONYON. A mang)' animal. (Fr.) 

ROO. Rough. Deton. 

ROOD. Tlie cross, or crucifix. {A.-S.) Rood- 
beam, the beam supporting the rood. Rood- 
door, a door leading out of the church nca: 
the altar. 

On Saynt Mathics day thapoatuUe, the xaiiij. day 
of February, Sonday, did the bi&shop of Rochester 
prochc at Polles Crot, and had itandyng afore hym 
alte hU sermon tyme the plctur of thernode of grace 
in Kent, that had hyn many yeris in the abbey of 
Ooaley In Kent, aiiil was grotely sought with pit* 
gryms, and when he had maiic an ende of his ser^ 
mon. the plctor was loom allc to peces. 

MS. O>tton. Vetpat. A. >xv. 

ROOD-LOFT. A gallery, or platform, overthc 
screen, at the entrance of (he chancel, upon 
which was the rood or cross, wiili images. 
See GrindaFs Remains, p. 154. 

UOODY. Rank in growth. AorM. 

UOOFE. Split. 

So harde togedur they drofe, 

ThatScr Uefyse schyldc row/e. 

MS. Oiniab. Ff. ii 30. f. 124. 

ROOFING. The ridgc-cap of thatched roofs. 
A'o^. 

ROOK. (1) To huddle together. West. 

(2) A crow-bar. Salop. 

(3) A cheat, or sharjicr. Rookery, a place ot re- 
sort for sitari>en5. 

Gr.imorcles watt mrts mcnter^ and thereat. 

His smock-vtain'd damrs will ha a game at chest, 

And sweare to me iht knights be not turned knases, 
Thy ruoke* turnc fleah-ernwe-s or devouring slaves, 
MS. Poem* in Hr. RIU*'* Po*te**ion, xvii. Cant. 
Your city bladit arc t unning n>okce, 

How rarily you roUogue him I 

Sotig* of the Londott Prentice*, p. 91. 

(4) To thrust the fingers in the mouth, said of 
children. Oitm. 

ROOKERY. A disturbance; a scolding. 

! ROOKY. Same as Roaky, q. v. 

ROOL. Tonifllc; to rumple. North. 

ROOM. (1) Dandruff". Somerset, 

(2) Place. In such phrases as, ** Room for my 
Lord,'’ it is equivalent to give place to, make 
w ay for. 

ROOMER. To go or put loomcr, to tack about 
before the wind. An old sea term, very incor- 
rectly explained ** a very large .ship” by Ash 
and others. It occurs in Bourne's liiventioos 
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or Devises, 1578 ; Harrington's Nupn: An- 1 
tiqu«, ii. 233 ; Apolonius and Silla, ap. ' 
Collier’s Shak. Lib. p. 32 ; Taylor, quoted in 
Hunter on the Tempest, p. 46. 

Vet did the mailer by all meanei aiiay. 

To ilcare out roomer, or to keepe aloofe. 
tiot'riHgtoii't tr. of OrlanHo Furioso, I591.p.a43. 

Hereupon the dlichtrged hcrtelf from the Towne 
of TaryfTa, and when wether terved agreyng with 
the maliter for her pawage, herielf with her daugh- 
ter repaired aborde the barke, which beyng pul to 
tea, wu forced by the extremltie of a contrary winde, 
to put themiel' ei romer for the tafetie of their lives, 
to a cleanc contrary place. Riehe's Fnretveli, 1681. 

Rowie, quoih the ship agalnit the rocki ; roomer 
cry I In the cocke; my Lord wept for the company, 

1 laught to comfort him. Tragedy of 1631. 

UOOMTH. Room. Drayton. 

ROONE. Vermilion. This term has been 
wrongly explained by all the glossarisis. 

V sehalle yeve the a nobylle ttede, 

Alio redd aiony roone. 

MS. Centob. Ff. ii. 38, f. 66. 

ROORT. Roared. Lane. 

ROOP. (1) A halloa, f'ar. dial. 

(2) A hoarseness. North. A sort of hoarseness 
in fowls is so called. 

ROOSELING. Sloping down. Ermoor, 

ROOST. To drive. Devon. 

ROOST-COCK. The common cock. Devon. 
See the example under Porpentine. 

ROOT. (1) A rut. Glouc. 

(2) To turn up the ground, as hogs do with their 
noses. Lane. 

(31 Gross amount ; sum total. 

(4) To rot. Somertet, 

1 root, he aeyde, fro the boon, 

Jheau Crytte, what schall y done I 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 114. 

ROOTAGE. Extirpation. 

ROOTER. A rough attack. North. 

ROOTI^E. To root up, as swine. BetU. 

ROOTY. Rank, as grass. Yorkeh. 

ROOVB. To dry meat in a chiraq^, or over a 
kiln. Gloue. 

ROOZE. To shed; to scatter. Comw. 

ROP. Reaped. {A.-S.) 

ROPE. (1) A word formerly taught to parrots. 
A rope for a parrot was a common proverbial 
expression. 

(2) A dwarf. Somernet. 

(3) To tether, as a horse. Norf. 

(4) A measure of twenty feet. Devon. 

(5) A bundle of twigs laid over a gutter instead 
of a plank. Devon. 

ROPE-PULLING. The ancient custom of rope- 
puUing is always strictly ohsened in Ludlow 
on Slirove Tuesday. At about four o'clock in 
the afternoon the rope is given out from the 
Town-hall by the Mayor, on whom this im- 
portant duty by right devolves. Ininiecliately 
on the rope being let down from a window, 
an indescribable struggle and trial of strength 
commences between the denizens of the dif- 
ferent wards, which is not concluded without 
an obstinate contention. There arc afterwards i 



ordinaries at the various inns, and pleasure and 
conviviality are the order of the day. 

ROPER. (1) A rope-maker, 

(2) A crafty fellow; a rogue. 

ROPE-RIPE. Fit for hanging, a phrase applied 
to anything very wicked. “ A rope-ripc-rogue 
rijw* for the rope, or deserving the roi>c 
Howell’s Lex. TeL 1G60. 

ROPERY. Roguery. Shak. 

ROPES. The entrails. lYest. ** Tlie ropes 
in the small guttes,” Palsgrave. “ Almost 
confined at present to the guts of woodcocks, 
which ore often dressed with the ropes in 
them," MS. Devon Gl. 

ROPY. Wine or other liquor is said to he ropy, 
when thick and coagulated. Line. Bread is 
said to be ropy when in warm close weather 
a sort of second fermentation takes place after 
baking. Var. dial. 

RORDE. Sound ; noise ; roar. 

RORE. (1) Dew. (Lot.) /?on’rf, dewy, Marlowe, 
iii. 364; Hawkins, iii. 151. 

(2) Trouble; stir; noise. Hence, perhaps, the 
name of roariny-boye. 

(3) To barter, or exchange merchandize. “ Roo- 
rync or chaungync on cbafTare for another," 
Pr. Panr. p. 71. 

RORY-TORY. Having a mixture of gay colours ; 
showy ; dashing. Devon. 

ROSARY’. A rose-bush. Skelton. 

ROSE. (1) The rose was a symbol of secrecy 
among the ancients, and from hence is said to 
be derived the adage “ under the rose" when 
a secret is to be kept, and used with great 
propriety on privy seals, which came into use 
about the middle of the twelfth centurv'. 
Snclling’s Coins, p. 2. 

(2) When the upper part of a quarry or well falls 
in, it is said to ro*e in. 

(3) To drop, or fall, said of sec<l or corn when 
over-ripe. Somenet. 

(4) The ervsipelas. 

(5) A knot of ribands, frequently worn in the 
car, on the shoe, &c. 

(6) To praise. Still in use. 

(7) The top of the spout of a watering-pot, per- 
forated for the purpose of distriliuting the 
water; the top of a leaden pipe, perforated in 
a similar manner, to prevent leaves or nibhish 
from entering a water-butt. 

ROSEE. An ancient confection, composed 
ehicflv of milk, dates, spices, &c. 

ROSEMARYNE. Rosemary. 

Tnk or rrwe agrete qwantlti-. and sawgeliaire all 
mckille, and rooemaryne the lame quantitee. 

MS. Unc. M' tt. f. 283. 

ROSEMARY’-STONES. Friable stones of a 
deep yellow colour found amongst the fattest 
marles almiit Audlcy, co. StatF. and used by 
the painters. Kennctt, MS, 

ROSE-NOBLE. A gold coin, stamped with a 
rose, worth sixteen shillings. 

ROSE It A rose-bush. (A.^N.) 

IlOSE-RYAIi. A gold coin formerly worth 
thirty shillings, but it rose three shdlings in 
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value in the reign of James !. See SncUing's 
Coins, p. 24. 

ROSE-YARD. A place where rosea grow. Pah- 
grate. 

ROSIAR. A rose-tree. {A.-N.) 

The knyghte and htstqwyere 
RUted UDdlr a nuere 
Tillc the day wex ctere, 

Uodrone and mare. MS. Unmtn A. i. 17, f. 133. 

ROSIL. Rosin. East. “J?oewui, rosyle,” 
Nominale MS. xv. Cent. 

ROSILLY. Said of sandy and gritty soil, like 
rosin. Eaet. Harrison, p. Ill, mentions 
raeellie mould. 

ROSIN-END. A shoemaker’s thread. North. 

ROSINNEI). Tipsy. Craten. 

ROS-LAND. Heathy land. East. 

ROSPE. To belch. 

ROSS. (1) The refuse of plants. 

(2) A morass. Herrf. 

ROSSEL. (1) To heat ; to roast. North, 

(2) To kick severely. Salt^. 

ROSELLED. (1) Decayed. North. 

( 2 ) 

Throwearownnde rede icheldehe ruschodehym tone, 

That the rotteidt ipere to hit herte rynne*. 

Mortt Arthure, MS. Unatin, C. 83. 

ROSSHETON. Rushed. 

They rtMiAston ajtynnathe wallofitoa. 

CAroo. yi/odun. p. 123. 

ROST. To turn boast to rost, i. e. to turn from 
swaggering to humility. 

ROSTER. A rost-iron, an iron grate used in 
roasting ; a gridiron. Nominate MS. “Lay 
horn on a rostynge yme, and roste horn,” Ord. 
and Regulations, p. 451. 

ROSTLE. To ripen. lAtne. 

ROSY. Healthy. Hens, when they commence 
laying, and their combs look red and healthy, 
are said to be rosy. 

ROT. (1) Great nonsense. IPest. 

(2) A Ix^y of six soldiers. 

ROTA-MEN. A name given to certain poli- 
ticians during the Commonwealth, who sug- 
gested that a third port of the parliament 
should go out by rotation. 

ROTE. (1) A kind of cyml)al, said to be the same 
as the hurdy-gurdy. ** Dulcimers or dowblc 
hirpe called a roote, dar&i/o*/' Huloct, 1552. 
He Uu}le hire III iche waicerten 
Of harpe, ofcitole, and of rote, 

Gofcer, MS. SfK. Antiq. 134, f. 234. 
Wele to playc one a rorre. 

To lyng many newo note. 

And of harpynff, wele 1 wote, 

He wane the pryae aye. MS. Liftco/nA, I. 17, f. 130. 
A root. (AS.) 

(3) Practice. (A.-N.) Also a verb, to practise, 
to repeat by rote. 

(4) Writing; record. 

Men tay yn olde rofe, 

A womans bolt ys sooe schote. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. it. 38, f. 1U3. 

ROTEN. Rotten. Chaucer. 

Myn sowle hath tufflrid In hU word, 

In God myn gooat hath had hU trust, 

For synneisselurp as knyvis ord, 

Itmaklih hem lame (hat levynin lust. 



Therforc, Jhe«u»niyii lovely Lord, 

When I am n/tyn, rub of the rust, 

£r I be bruu^t wlihinncschlppys bord. 

To sayle into the dale of dust. 

Uampoi«*t Puraphnue of the Peulme, MS 

ROT-GUT. Bad small l>ecr. 

Becr-a-bumble — 

’Twool bust yar guts, afore t'al make ye lunibte. 

ROTHER. (1) The rudder of a ship. (.7.-^'.) 

And thus putte every man out other, 

The schip of love hath loste hU rother. 

Gower, MS. Soc. Antlq. 134, f. 77 
Allc yt the toon with the touther. 

As a shyppe that ys turned with the rother. 

MS, Hart. I 70 J, f.31. 

(2) A homed l>east. “ In Herefordshire the 
dung of such beasts is still called rother $oyl,** 
Kennctt, MS. Lansd. 1033. According to 
Sharp’s MS. Glossary, the word is current 
in Warwickshire, and he adds that the l>ea5t- 
market at Stratford-on-Avon is called the 
rother market. “ It is the pasture lards the 
rothcr’s sides,” Shakespeare ; the old editions 
reading brother^e. For this emendation wc 
are indebted to Mr. Singer, and is exceedingly 
ingenious, although it must at the same time 
be admitted that sense can lie made of it as 
it stands in the original. “ Bueerum ptecue, an 
hcardeof rother l^astes,” Elyot, ed. 1559. 

(3) Name of a river ? 

Drof of hori and gyl of Aach. 

So hat my leroman war ;e yt ; 

Water of roTAvr and Taymyt brother, 

So bat my leroman in non other. 

MS. Douee 237. f. 77. 

( 4 ) A sailor. Nominale MS. 

ROTOURE. A player on the rote. 

3yf Ihuu ever with Jogeloure, 

With hasadoure or with rotnure, 

Hauntyat tareme. MS. Harl. 1701, f. 7. 
He la a peraonc, the Ihynkethe, of fair figure, 

A yong rofotfr, redy to hlr pleasler. 

Iqfdgate'e Minor Poeme, p. 33. 

ROTTLK-PENNY. The herb ycllow-rattle, 

ROTYNG. Root. 

Jle«a4, he acKIe, of hia rotyng 
Certeynly a jerdethal apring. 

Cwreor Mundi, MS. CoU. TWn. CsfiraS. f. 38. 

ROU. Cold ; bleak ; damp. North. 

ROUGHED. (I) Wrinkled. Northumi. 

(2) Beer is said to be rouchtd when it acquires 
a tartness. MS. Devon GI. 

ROUDGE. A rough coarse doth. 

ROUGE. To gnaw : to devour. Saimtrtel. 

ROUGH. (1) To make rough, applied to horses’ 
shoes when they arc made rough to prevei4 
them slipping in frosty weather. 

(2) A wood, or copse, ^top. 

(3) Luxuriant, aa grass. North, 

W 

Up ahe rote ageyn the roughe. 

With aorefulle hert and care loeughe, 

Carefulle of blood and bone ; 

She aye it myght no better be. 

She kuelld down upponherkne. 

And thankM God and Seym John. 

TfM-r<»nl of Portugal, p, 7#. 

(5) To trump ouc’s adversary's card at the gama 
of whist. 
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K()UtiII.CANni,E. A torcli, or link. 

UOUGII-CAST. A composition of sand, grit, 
and mortar, used for walls, &c. 

UOL'CllEI). Streaked j Biiet'klcd. Dfron. 

llOlKill-I.EAE. The true leaf of a plant, in 
distinetion from its seed leaves. H >»/. 

ItOUGII-ML’SIC. A discordant din of slicks, 
pans, and a heterogeneous collection of instru- 
ments, a species of entertainment which takes 
place when a woman has been Iveatcn by her 
husband, tt is got up principally by boys, 
who parade the village accompanied by the 
musical hand, in which nearly all take a part, 
and the performance concludes with burning 
the effigy of the offender, which has been car- 
rictl ill proooision. A curioiia notion is uni- 
versally prevalent, that if the rough music is 
not continued for three successive nights, all 
the lioys participating in these means of pass- 
ing a puhlic censure can be banished from tlm 
village for a limited period by the homo de~ 

ROL'OIINESS. Plenty i store. Cumi. 

ROUGll-RllJER. One who breaks in horses. 

ROUGH -SETTER. A mason who only did 
rough coarse work, as walls, &c. 

ROUGH-SPUN. Rude; unpolished; blunt. 

ROUGHT. 

Invidlathc Ihvrd wound 

A wyckkyd gnawer or vtnym or gowt. 

He yi a wyckyd wound 1 gc-w, 

Therhehath power to reync or rought. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. 1. 6- 

ROUK. (1) A large number. North. 

(2) To wander. (3) To he restless. 

ROUKE. To lie close. 

Thel ihul for thunt theltcxlea touke 
Of adders that doth aboute hero 
At childe that aitlith in roodert lappe. 

And toukUh whan him llkilh the pappo. 

.VS.Addil. in05, f. 97. 

ROULE. To roll ; to run easily. 

ROUMER. Wider. Chaucer. 

ROUNCEVAL. Large ; strong. Coles nutkes 
mention of Rouncctai pease; and he has also, 
** a roiinsival, tiraffO.** 

ROIJN’CIE. (1) Acommon hackney horse. Somc- 
titiics, a horse of any kind. 

Defyte tadclyd hytrewnty, 

The bore he thoghi to hunty 

.V.V. Ointoii Ff.ii..V8,f. 10«». 
Syr ni'fytc lepyd on hya rotrnay, 

And wylh hym hya ctwyn iter Tarry. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. !i.38, f. 130. 

(2) A vulpr coarse woman. 

HOUND. (1) A turret or tower of a circular 
form ; a room or closet within such a turret. 
UVlson. 

(2) To counsel secretly; to rownc, or whisper. 
It is of conmioD ot^urrence under this form. 

(3) A kind of dance. “ The round danse, or 
the dansing of the rounds," Nomenclntor, 
1585, p. 299. There was a sort of song or 
ballatl also so callcrl. 

(4) To round the head, to cut the hair rouml. 
Jioutut ieatinff, plain honest (h'aliiig. Round 



sum, a considerable sum. Round and square, 
everywhere. 

(5) A toast at a drinking revel ; a health to paw 
rouml. 

(6) Full j large. North. 

(7) Certain soldiers, whose office it was to go 
roMw/ and inspect the sentinels, watches, and 
advanced guard, were called gentlemen of the 
round. 

(8) IMain in speaking. Oson. “ A round 
answer/' HoUnsheirs England,!. 10. 

(9) A regiment, or troop. 

(10) A globular pebble. Devon. 

(11) An animal’s rump. Var.diaL 

(12) A kind of target. 

ROUND-DOCK. The common mallow. 

ROUNDEL. (1) Anything round, as a circle, a 

trencher, &c. “A roundel! to set dishes on 
for soiling the tablecloth,” Barct, 1580. 

(2) The midriff. Somerset. 

(3) A roundelay, or catch. 

ROUNDELET. A nmdlcl for wine. 

ROUNDERS. A Iwy’s game at balls. 

ROUND-FROCK. A gaberdine, or upper gar- 
ment, worn by the rustics. Var. dial. 

ROUNDGE. A great noise ; a violent push or 
stroke. Northumh. 

ROUNDHEAD. A puritan, so called Wause 
the hair was cut in a close circular fashion. 
And ere their butter 'gan to coddle, 

A bullet churod i'lh Hoandheadt noddle. 

If^n Miracle*, I6S6, p. 43. 

ROUNDLY. Plainly; evidently ; veheracutly ; 
quickly. Also, severely. “ lie make them 
come off and on rowwff/y,” Nabbes* Bride, 
1640, sig. G. ii. 

ROUND-ROBIN. A small pancake. Devon. 

ROUNDS. Fragment of statues in paintings 
were termed routuh. 

KOUND-SlLWING. A reprimand. West. 

ROUND-TAG. A chUdreii's game, at which 
they all stand in a ring. Devon. 

ROUND-TILTH. Sowing a routulMUh is sow- 
ing land continuously without any fallow. 
Kent. 

ROUNE. To whisper. Sometimes for speech 
or song in ge.neral. {A.^S.) It is occasion- 
ally used ill its primitive sense, to counsel or 
consult. 

Sororr Is coinen with lore to louoc. 

With blostrae and with brldi*< natne. 

Hrliq. Antiq. i. 841. 
I.rntcn yscome with love to tounc, 

With bloitncn ant with briddes reuttt. 

Hit*on' a Ancient Songa, od. 1889, 1.83, 
On hyi Knee* hctctle hym do*nc 
With the presl for to rowne. 

JUS. Harl. 1701, f. 83. 

ROUNGE. (I) A wheelbarrow. 

(2) To nip, or cut. {.‘t.-N.) 

For CTCT on hero y rimnge and gntwc. 

And hindir hem alle that ever y may. 

MS. Soc.Antiq. 134, f. 8 1, 

ROUNSEPICK. Same ns RampieJe, q. v. 

UOUN-TREK. The mouutain-ash. North. 

ROUP. A fdthv boil on the rtmi|w of fowls. 
tlaileg. 
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ROUPE. Outcry j lamcntalion. 

UUliS. Uoasling. Surlh. 

Ne be nat proude, tbOKbc thou we) l <ioui, 

Vn thyn herte to make a 

U8. Harl. 1701, f.34. 
Thou mayat nat cxcucethc with r»u«, 

And aey al the worlde «o dout. 

hJS. Hart. 1701, (. it). 

ROUS-ABOUT. Big; unwieldy. BV*/. Also, 
a restless fulgetty person. 

ROUSE. (I) To shake and flutter. A term in 
ancient hawking. 

(2) To turn out. far. dial 

(3) A full glass ; a bumper. Very common in 
old plays. 

(4) Noise; intemperate mirth. Devon. 

ROUSE.V. A report. Z^eron. 

ROUSER. A great falsehood. A routthiQ He^ 
from rowing^ great, excessive. “ A rousing 
lye, mendacium magntficum** Coles. 

ROUSING. Rough ; shagg)*. Devon. 

ROUST- To rouse, or disturb. Chuc. 

ROUTE. (1) A company, forth. Also a verb, 
to assemble in a com|>any. 

Is this fluwrc a monkes weed } 

A faire lilly Torso fuwlc a rotrfe. 

MS. Cull. S. JiJi'W. Cunlab. 0. 1^. 

When liur f^dur was dedc, 

Moche waire began to spreiie 
Yn hur landc alleabourtt; 

Therfore sche ys gevyn toictlc, 

To take a lurUe to rewleand to lode 
Hur lunde wyth hys rotrre. 

MS. Ointab. F(. il. 38, t. 73. 

(2) Reeked; cared. {A.^S.) 

The wolf in the putte stoti, 

Aflngrct so that he vet wod ; 

i-nnu he curacdvihat Uiider tiim broule; 

The vox ther of luitle ntute. 

Heliq. Antiti. ii. 277> 

(3) 

And £age)le allc bryghtc tchalle fly alle abuwyte, 
And hrtpe the fromc there handes, that er so hygihe 
of rou'te, Heliq. Antiq. ii. 12. 

( I) To snore. Dormendo nonare, Anglicc to 
rowtyn,’* MS. Bibl. Reg. 12 B. i. f. 88. Also, 
to roar or bellow, as animals ; to hollow*. 

(5) Great or violent stir. Devon. 

To makcmcofre Into Rome with ryotous knyghtes 
Within a tereoyghtedaye with sex score helmet. 

Morte Arthur€, M.S. IJneotn, f. 57 

(6) Coarse grass. Eait. 

7) To belch. Palsgrave, 1530. 

8) Crepo ; pedo. Coles' Lat. Diet. 

ROUTED. If an animal strays and is pounded, 

it remains, when unclaimed, three sunsets 
and three sunrisiugs in the pound or pinfold, 
afterwards it is taken to the rout (or green) 
yard, till the owner can be found, and is then 
said to be routed. This term is used in tlie 
ncighbourhootl of Homeastlc more particu- 
larly than elsewhere, and it is no uncommon 
tiling to see in the provincial papers adver- 
tisements l)Cginning thus, routed at — 2 pigs, 
Slc. Line. 

ROUTH. (1) Plenty ; abundance, forth. 

(2) Rough, as shaggy hair, Ac. 

ROUTHE. Compassion; pity. (A.-S) 



Rut ache hxddc o dvfaule of aloi.lhe 
'I owaidlft love, and lh.it wa» routhw. 

Cou-er, MS. 8x. Antiq. 134, f. ,H. 

O, blUfulle Lordc. have on (his mater rvuihr/ 

Lqfdgnte, MS. Sue. Antiq. 134, f. 5. 

ROUTOUS. Riotous ; noisy, forth. 

ROUT-OUT. (1) A Satunlay pie. Comtr. 

(2) To seek or hunt very narrowly for any j>cr- 
son or thing. Tar. Jiat. 

ROVE. (I) A scab. Su_^odt. 

(2) To shoot an arrow with an elevation, not 
point blank. 

(3) A mode of ploughing. Eaet. 

(4) To shrug; to stir up. 

With hisicholiiiT he gan rove. 

.•irthvur and Merltn, p. 73. 

(5) To cleave, or cut. 

Hla bnodand his brade Schelde al btody be rnrene 

Was never oure semliche kynge so sorowfuile in hertc. 

Morie Arthurtt MS. I.4nr«/n, f. 04. 

ROVER. An archer. Jotuon. 

ROVERS. Arrows shot with a certain degree 
of elevation, generally at 45®. There were 
marks on the target also so called. ** Sliooting 
still at rovers,” ClolHTy’s Divine Glimpses, 
1G59, p. 4. kuntiing at roccra, having too 
much liberty. 

ROVERTED. Returned to life. {Lat.) 

ROW. (1) A hedge, lar.dial. 

(3) To look for. Ifertf. 

(3) A riot ; a disturbance. Tar. dial. 

(4) To rake, or stir about, forth. 

ROW-CLOTH. A folding cloak, made of a 

kind of warm but coarse cloth completely 
dressed after weaving. 

ROWI). The flnscalc fist. Suffolk. 

ROWDLE. To move gently. 0.con. 

ROWE. (1) Ru^hed. 

Upon agen the nadder rotoe. 

And brddc awei his right browc. 

Bcve$ of tlamtoun, p. 61 

(2) Rough. Rough-cast is still called rou'-ca*t 
in many places. 

He was wondcrllthe strung, 

Romeihretl^ fete longt 

His berd was bothe gret and rotC'’, 

A space of a fat betwenc is browe t 

Bep«» of Ummtoun, p. 01. 

I had better hce hanged in a withie, or in a cow- 
taiie, then be a rowfuottii Scot, for thei arc ever 
fare and fa»e. BuUtln't Dlolttgue, 15/3, p. 3. 

Bot it was blacker 

Than another, and wel rower. Arlhout a/id.tfer/io,p,38. 

(3) A red ray of light. “ The rowis red of 
Phebus light,” Cliauccr. 

ROWELL. The circular wheel of a spur; a 
spur ; anything circular. {A.^N.) 

The rou-eUe whas rede golde with ryallc stouya, 
Raylide with reched and rubyrs i-newe. 

Jtforfs Arthur*, MS. Z.i/icpI/ 1 , f. 87* 

ROWENS. After-grass. Suffolk. 

ROWET. Old withered grass. South. 

ROWL. A wake, or fair. Exmoor. 

ROWLAND. See Oliver (2). 

Out to have .v Rowland to resist an Oliver, he 
fi-nt suti'inpiic ambaviadors to the kyng of Knglande, 
ofleryug byiii hys Uoughtri in muriage. 

llali, Henry Kf. f.G4. 
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ROWLAND-IIO. A Christmas game. 

ROWNEY, Thin, uneven, as cloth; having 
some threads stouter than others. Ea$t. 
“ Rowy or stricky, as some stuffs arc,” Howell. 

ROWORGIN. An organ. Northumh, 

ROWS. The galleries, ranges, or walking places, 
raised and covered over, having shops on lK>th 
sides, along the public streets in Chester. 
Keniiett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

ROWTH. A root. Yorkth, 

ROWTY. Rank, said of grass. It occurs in 
Harrison’s Britaine, pp. 110,221. 

ROW. UP. To devour. Cumb. 

ROW5E. Rough. 

Mvt body i« iwcy dwyned. 

And fore grete cold al to>tchcnd. 

Hytbcrd wa« both blakc and rufrjc, 

And to hysgyrdcll ated ildrewje; 

He cane telle o(T arete rare 
The fuflyre x. wynterand more. 

M8> MhmoU Gl, xv. Cent 
He thal do the lee be rwe^e. 

And alio to betmethe hnowye. 

Cur$or Mundt, US. Coil. Trim. Ointab. f. 13S. 

ROXALL. To wrestle. /. of ff’ight. 

ROXT. Rotten ; decayed ; applied to apples 
and pears, ffet/. 

ROY. (1) A king. (A.-N.) 

In the kalendea of Maye thit caaa e» bcfaltcnc 
The rojf ryalle renowndc with hi» rownde table. 

U>»rt« Afthurf, US, Uncoln, f. 78* 

(2) To swagger ; to boast ; to indulge in convivial 
mirth. North, 

ROYAL-MERCHANT. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury the Venetians were masters of the sea ; 
the Sanndos, the Justiniani, the Grimaldi, Ac. 
all merchants, erected principalities in several 
places of the Archipelago, which their de- 
scendants enjoyed for many generations, and 
thereby became truly and properly rogal mrr- 
chantw ; which, indeed, was the title gene- 
rally given them all over Europe. H'arlntrton. 
The phrase occurs in old plays. 

ROYALS. (I) Taxes. South, 

(2) Gold pieces worth fifteen shillings. 

UOYATOUR. A dissipated sharper. 

ROYNISH. Mangy; scabby. {Fr.) Metapho- 
rically, mean, low, base. ** The sloven and 
the careless man, the roynish nothing nice,” 
Tusscr, p. 289. ** The roynish clown,” the 
base clown, Shakespeare. " Such a roimjth 
rannel,” Harvey, 1593. Mr. Hunter imagines 
it to mean obtrusive, troubteeome, in Shake- 
speare, on a misinterpretation of a single 
passage. Parkinson, sp^'aking of plants suit- 
able for Iwrders for flowcr-l>eds, says of the 
germander, that on account of its disposition 
to spread itself, it must lie taken up and new 
set once in three or four years, ** or else it 
will grow too rognuh and troublesome.” lioy- 
niih here means coarse ; and troublesome is 
used in a somewhat peculiar sense. 

ROYSTER. An inventorr. Yorksh, 

ROYTHER. The same os lloister^ to behave 
tiirbulcntly ; to make noise and confusion. 
Yorksh, See Ruint. 

KOZl.M. quaint saying. iVat. 



RUB. (1) Any unevenness of surface. Meta- 
phorical)’, an imperfection. The term was 
much used at liowls. ** idke a l>owlc that 
runneth in a smooth allie without anie rub," 
Stanihurst, p. 18. To rub, to touch another 
ball or the jack. 

(2) A sand-stone for a scythe. ** The rub or 
brickie stone which husbandmen doo occupic 
in the whetting of their sitbes,” Harrison, 
p. 235. Still in use. * 

(3) To do work hastily. 

(4) A slight reproof. Var. dial. 

RUBBACROCK. A filthy slattern. H’est. 

RUBBAGE. Rubbish. Var. dial, 

RUBBELL. Refuse of mason's work, broken 

stones. Sec, ” CeBmenlitius, made of masons 
woorke, or of mortcr, or of rubbell and broken 
stones,” Elyot, cd. 1559. “ Cary away rubbell 
or broken of oldc decayed houses,” Huloet, 
1552. It is explained in the Herefordshire 
Glossary, p. 88, ” a mixture of stones and 
earth in a quarry and the term is now ap- 
plied to various sorts of gritty rubbish. “ Rub- 
ble, as morter and broken stones of old build- 
ings,” Baret, 1580. 

RUBBER. (1) Same os Rub (2). 

(2) An instrument used for cleaning yarious 
parts of the dress. 

(3) A limited series of games by which the 
stakes arc reckoned. ** Rubl>crs at bow ls,” 
Poor Robin’s Visions, 1677, p. 132. 

RUBBERS. At bowls, are two bowls that rub 
or touch each other. 

RUBIFY. To make red. It occurs in .Ash- 
mole's Theat. Chem. Brit. 1652, p. 188. 
Shakespeare has rubious, red. 

RUBINS. Rubies. 

KUBOWRE. Redness. (A.-N.) 

RUBRICK, Red ochre. 

The ume Id thecjis milke wUh n$hricke and 
pitch, dnjnke every day or eaten to your meait*. 
hripeth the ptltlrke, and obetrucltnna. An.itoltut 
approved bcane meale •ifted and mmI with haiu 
marrow to be given to a horse which stallvth blood 
fur three dales together. 

TuptelFs BeatU, ISCJ, p. 132. 

RUCK. (1) To repent. Littc. 

(2) A heap. Also a verb, to gather together in 
heaps, far. dial. “ Tliere in another racjte,” 
Drayton’s Poems, p. 5. 

(3) To crease lineu. Also a substantive, a fold, 
plait, or crease, far. dial. 

(4) Togo alx)ut gossiping. Line. 

(5) A rut in a road. Here/. 

(6) A small heifer. Somerset. 

(7) To huddle together. Chenh. 

(8) A gigantic bird, the same with the rock of 
the Arabian tales. 

(9) To squat, or crouch down. North. Palmer 
has ruckee, to cower, to stoop, to squat. 

But now they mcken In hirenette, 

And resten as hem liken bestc. 

Guivtr, MS. Soe. Anti^, 134, f. 114. 
Thai sal for thryste the hefed sowke 
of the Dvdilyr that on thaime sal rwrke. 

H'tmpftle, US. p. IM 
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RUCKET. To rattle. Oxott. 

RUCKING. A hen is called a rucJtinf/ hen, 
when she wants to sit, probably from the 
noise she makes at that time. Iam. 

RUCKLE. (1) To rumple. See Ruck (3). 

(2) A struggle. KerU. 

RUCKLING. The least of a brood. 

RUCKSES. Racks. North. 

RUCKSTIR. To stir about; to make a great 
stir or fuss, ff'arw. 

RUCTION. An uproar. fFeatm. 

RUD. (1) Ruddle for sheep. North. 

(2) A reed. Someract. 

(3) A material for garters. 

(1) To rub ; to polish. Devon. 

RUDDE. Complexion. {A.-S.) 

RUDDER. (1) A sieve. Doraet. 

(2) Copulation. Someraet. 

RUDDERISII. Passionate ; hasty. Weat. 

RUDDLE. (1) Red. The re<l ochre with which 

sheep are marked is called ruddle. 

Hit tkin, like biuthes which adorn 
The botomof the rising morn, 

All over ruddU b, and from 

His flaming eyes quick glances come. 

Baker^t Poems, l(S7, p. 11. 

(2) To make a fence of spUt sticks plaited 
across one another. Kent, 

RUDDLE-WATTLE. A hurdle made of small 
hazlc rods, intenvoven. Kent. 

RUDDOCK. (1) The redbreast, (A.-S.) Sec a 
list in Harrison’s England, p. 223. 

(2) Red ruddoeka, gold coin. 

(3) A kind of apple. Howell. 

RUDDOCKS. The fibrous parts of tallow which 

will not mett. North. 

RUDESBY. A mde person. $hak. 

RUDGE. A partridge, f 'omtr. 

RUDGE-TIE. A chain lying over the ridge- 
tree to hold up the shafts of a waggon or 
cart. Doraet. 

RUDGE-WASIL Kersey cloth made of lltccc- 
wool, worked as it comes from the sheep’s 
back, and not cleansed after it is shorn. 

RUDLE. (I) A riddle. Yorkah. 

(2) A beverage composed of warm beer and gin, 
sugar, and lemon peel. 

RUD-STAKE, The piece of wood to which an 
ox in his stall is tied. Durham. 

RUDY, Rude. Suaaex. 

RUE. (1) To sieve com. Devon. 

(2) A young goat. Someraet. 

RUE-BARGAIN. A bad bargain. W'hen a 

man withdraws his banns of marriage, be con- 
siders it a rue-barpain. North. 

RUEL-BONE. Is mentioned by Chaucer, and 
in the following passage, as the material of a 
saddle. It is not, of course, to be thence sup- 
posed that ruel-bone was commonly or even 
actually used for that purpose, both instances 
occurring in romance poems. In the Turna- 
ment of Tottenham, Tibbe’s garland is de- 
scribed os “ fulic of ruelle bones," which 
another copy alters to rounde bonpa. In the 
romance of Rembruii, p. 458, the coping of a 



wall is mentioned as made ** of fin ruwal, that 
schoD switbe brighte.” 

Hir tadlllc was of reuaUehone, 

Scnely wat that tight to ae, 

StiHy aette with predoua atooc. 

CoxDpaste aboute with crapoU. 

MS. Cantab. Pf. t. 48, f. 1 18. 

RUELLES. Wrinkles. 

RUFF. (1) A roof. Var. diaL 

(2) Said when a hawk hits her prey, but docs 
not fix it. 

(3) An old game at cards. " At trump or niff," 
Florio, p. 39. These were not, however, the 
same game. At ruff « the greatest sortc of 
the sute carrieth away the game," Peele, i. 
211, note. Ruj^ was also a term for a court- 
card. To ruff, to trump at cards, Florio, 
p. 452, in V. Ronfdre. 

(4) A kind of frill, formerly much worn by both 
sexes. The band-ruff as a ruff a^joiued to 
the wristband of the shirt. 

(5) The height, or extremity. 

(6) Rough. Palagrave. 

And when th’art wearie of thy keeping aheepe, 
U|K>D a lorely downe, to pleaae thy mlnde, 

He give thoe fine rnffe-fuoted doves to keepe. 

And prclic pidgeons of another klnde. 

The AffKttionate Shtpheard, 1S04. 

RUFFATORY. A rude boisterous boy, fond of 
horse-play, knocking and shoving his play- 
f ellow s about at all risks. 

RUFFET. Furze. Doraet. 

RUFFIAN. The devil. A caiit term. 

RUFFIAN’S-HALL. “ So that part of Smith- 
field was antiently called, which is now the 
horse-market, where try’als of skill were plaid 
by ordinary ruffianly people with sword and 
buckler," Blount, p. 562. 

RUFFINER. A ruffian. North, 

RUFFLE. (1) To draw into plaits. The 
ruffle of a b^t was the top when turned down 
and scalloped, or in a manner plaited. 

Hfa crisping and frilling irons muat be used ; his 
bald head with a periwig furnished. 

The txro leineathire Lovert, 1G40. p.?fi3. 

(2) To swagger, or bully. Hence a swag- 

gerer, in reality a coward. 

Are yea billing ? what, my man Lob 
Is become a Jolly rngUr f 
Vou are billing, you I 1 must be falne 
To be a snti flier. 

UoriaQe of fVUt and t^’iedome, ISJ*), 

(3) A tumult ; a bustle ; discord. 

RUFFM.ANS. Woods, or bushes. A cant term, 

occurring in Dekkeris Belman, 1616. 

RUFF-PECK. Bacon. A cant term. 

RUFF-TREK. The roof-beam of a house. 

RUFO. Rueful. Lane. 

RUFTER-HOOD. Among falconers, a plain 
leather hood, large and open behind, to be 
worn by a hawk when she is first drawn. 

RUFULLICHE. RuefuUy. (A.-S.) 

RUG. (1) Same as Rogpet q. t. 

(2) Snug ; worm. Devon, 

RUGE. (1) To wrinkle. Someraet, 

(2) To slide down a declivity ; to aweep away 
quickly. Devon. 
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HUGGE. The back. Sec Rig. \ 

To boro »nc bok at hcore ruggtt, 

And anu ttaf in b«ore hood. j 

US, LaUil. luB. r. 195. i 
The knyitht to the bore yt fton, j 

And clevyib bym be the ruggtt-bonf. ' 

US. Cantab. Ft. II. 3d, f. fid. i 

UUGGLE. (1) '* To ruffglt about,’* a term used 
in Kent by old people and invalid;^, and ap- | 
)»ean to imply walking and getting almut; a 
iamc |>crson would aay, *' Tm troubled to 
rttggte almut.” Hmt, j 

(2) To play the hurdy-gurdy. I 

(3) X ciiild’s rattle. Devon. \ 

RUGGY. Rough. Chaucer. 

RUID. Strong ; violent. . 

Huifd arme» as an ake vith ruacleilu sydes. f 

JIforfe Artkurt, US. L^ncu/n, f. 65. 

RUIN. A woodman’s tenii, siguifying a pole 
of four falls standing. At the brat fall, it is ' 
a plant or wicket ; at the second, a white | 
pole ; at the third, a black pole ; and at the | 
fourth, a ruin. 

RUINATED. Rcfluccd to ruin. I'ar.dial. It 
is also an archaism. I 

RUISE. To drive away. Devon. i 

RULE. (1) Tumultuous frolicsome conduct; a 
rough or lively sport. “ Now 1 will go see ! 
w’hat rule they kccj>, moic in tumultum ibo** 
Coles. The primitive meaning is behaviour, 

(2) To fall out, said of com or any grain over- 
ripe. Somerset. 

(.3) To swap, or barter. Devon, 

(4) To sit in strange postures. iCest. 
RULE-STONE. 

5p, than leyd the rtw!r~ttonr, 

Mayiter hath many fitnei 

And je wuld Iiel|>cat bU netlc, . j 

My m.ay«ter ccliuld the better »}utle, i 

itot whatsoever jc liragc our tawle, 

M y ma> sU-T jet ibatl reule the roate. 

A/B. i 

RULY. Rueful. (./.-A*.) 

Whefn] I ^an my«tclre awake. 

Unit/ chcre I gsnv to make, | 

Pure I saw a smibly syjt ; 

To-werd me come a gentyll knyjt. 

Wele |.4rm)'il at all ryjht, 

And IhuI I schuld upon hyjcng, 

Cume speke wiUi hy» lord the kyng. 

Ms. /tiAnu>/«61, XT. Cent. 

RUM. (1) Odd; queer. Var. dial. 

(2) Old-fashioned rubbish. Devon. 

RUM-UARGE. Warm drink. Yorksh. Pro- 
bably corrupted from Hambnze, q. v. 

RUM BELOW, A verj* favorite burden loan 
ancient sea-song. The burden of the Corn- 
wall furrv-day song is, “With halaiitow ntm- 
bdow.’* ' 

RUMBULLION. A great tumult. Devon. 

R U M B U R. A run l>cfore leaping. Cumb. 

UUMBUSTICAL. Boisterous. Rurngumptious 
is also used. Var. dial. 

RUM-DUKE. An odd grotesque figure. 

RUM-KIN. A tailless fowl. 

RUM.MAGE. Lnmljcr ; nitihUli. JVest. ■ 

RU.MMEL.GUMSIUtN. Wit ; sense. 



IlUMMEN. To move or tumble any tUiugs 
out of their jdace. Yorksh. 

RUM M ET. I tandrutr. C'orme. 

UUMMLE. To rumble. North. 

RUMMUETON. To whisper; to mutter. 

KUMNEY. Budge fur. (./.-.V.) 

RUMP. To turn the hack to one. 

RUMP-AND-STUMP. Entirely ; completely. 
Line. 

HUMPED. Acrid; rancid. Devon. 

UU.MPLE. A large debt, contracted by little 
and little. ’Twill come to a rumple, or 
breaking, at last. Somerset. 

RUMPLED-SKEIN. Anytliing which is in 
great confusion. IVest. 

RUMPUS. A noise ; an uproar. I'ar. dial. 

RUMSTICH. The game of inawc. (Germ.) 

RUN. (1) To sew slightly. Var. dial. To run 
stockings, to darn or mend them. 

(2) To run a rig, to play a trick. To run /o- 
getheTy to grow like one another. 7b run 
upon one, to assail liim. 7b run against, to 
calumniate. To give one the run of his teeth, 
to maintain him. 7b run counter, to go con- 
trary to our wishes, a phrase borrowed from 
tlic chase. To run down, to abuse, to depre- 
ciate. To n/n mi the hirl, to run nlM)ut icily. 
7b run thin, to go from a bargain. 

(3) To guess ; to suppose. North. 

(4) To hazard ; to run a hazard. 

RUNAGATE. A runaway. A'«i/. 

RUNAWAY-CROP. A thin or bad crop of com 

or turnips. /. of Wight. 

RUNCn. W’ild mustard, or radish. Ranch- 
balls, dried charlock. Cumb. 

HUNDEL. (1) A moat with water in it. Some- 
times, a small stream. 

(2) A hollow pollard tree. West. It here seems 
to mean a young tree. 

Thr little rmnUlet in throwilm, which arc come to 
their fuii growth (which will be about eightern 
yearcf.) Aubrey’s tFUts, MS. Huyai Soc. 

RUNE. A water-course. Somerset. 

UU.NG. (1) A staff. AbrM. 

(2) Ringed, as sows are. 

(3) To run or go ? 

As for tail water to become fresh by pcrcoUtiou 
through ■«!<!. *tU ■ vain and frivolous opinion now 
exploded, for the dissolved salt being incorporatotl 
with the water, will rung along with it, and pass 
thorough as well as fresh water. 

Aubre^fU .V.V. /toyn/ Soe. p. lO?. 

KUNGC. A long tub. Lane. Ray explains it 
a flasket. 

HUMSIL Violent ; fierce ; rough. 

UUNKLE. To crease; to wrinkle. North. 
Runkglle occurs in Nominalc MS. 

RUNNABLY. Currently ; smoothly. East. 

RUNNEL. Same as Rnudel, q. v. 

RUNNER. An upper millstone. 

And somtimet whirling, on an open hill, 

The round-flat runner In a roaring nilll. 

Du Bat las, p Ik 

RUNNING, p) Rennet. Devon. 

(2) Consecutively. Var. dial. 
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(3) Moveable. “A running canipc," Slanihurst’s 
Ireland, p. 56. 

RUTTNIN^J-UOYS. Jockeys; boys who rode 
the king's racing horses. 

RUNNINU'BULIi. A string of iron, an inch 
or more in diameter, fixed on a cross-bar in 
the front of the harrow, reaching almost, but 
not quite, from side to side. 

RUNNING-FITTER. A fitter’s deputy. 

RUNNING-LEATHER. HU shoes arc made 
of running leather, i. c. he is given to ramb- 
ling almut. A very common phrase. 

RUNNING-POITRAL. A breast leather. 

RUNNING-SHOES. Pumps. 

RUNNULUS. Rennet. Herff. 

HUN-OUT. To grow, or sprout. Veton. 

RUNT. (1) The rump. AV/A. 

(2) An ox. “ A yongue n<n/, steerc, or hcafer,” 
Florio, p. 63. The tenn is applied in con- 
tempt to an old woman, and was formerly said 
of a rough rude |>crson of either sex. Brockett 
calls it, a Jocular designation for a person of 
strong though low stature. “ A dwarf,” Tim 
Bobbin Gl, “ An old miit, vetula'* Coles. 

(3) The stump of underwood. Also, the dead 
stump of a tree. Yur.diai. Also, the stem of 
a plant. 

UUN-TO-SEED. Enceinte. Var. dial. 

RUNTY. (1) Surly; rude. Eatt. 

(2) Dwarfish ; little. Yorknh. 

RURD. Noise ; clamour. Gaxrayne. 

RURPIN, A ringleader. SonurnH. 

RUSC’HK. To dash or throw down. 

And Myne ryilc in by flone, thst ryutics >o fairc. 

And 4>f aiic hit ryche domic the 

walk's. iiorte Arthure, MS. Linet»ln, f (J?- 

RUSE. (1) To slide down a declivity with u 
rustling noise. Devon. 

(2) To extol. Sec Iluy/tand. 

RUSH. (1) A small patch of underwood ; a dis- 
ease in cattle. Norl/tumb. 

(2) A feast, or merry-making. North. 

(3) •* The rush, weeke, or match, that main- 
tcineth the light in the lampc,'' Baret's Al- 
vearie, fol. bond. 1580, U. 481. 

RUSH-BEARING. The wake or day of a 
ehurch's dedication is, in the West lUtling of 
Yorksliire, called a rush-bearing, from the cir- 
cumstance of carrv'ing rushes to adorn the 
cliiireh, Kennctt, MS. 

RUSH-BUCKLER. A swash-buckler. 

RUSHIN. A tub of butter. 

RUSHING. A refreshment. North. 

RUSH-RING. A custom extremely burlfid to 
the interests of morality ap^iears anciently to 
have prevailed, both in England and other 
countries, of marrying with a rush ring; 
chiefly practised, however, by designing men, 
for the purpose of dehauebing their raUtresscs, 
who sometimes were so infatuated as to l>c- 
licve titat this mock ceremony was a real 
marriage. Brand. 

RUS I NG ES. Boastings. 

And of thli false ^(ouoiie tprynget errours and 



herytyes, false pruphesyes, prenumpcyinit, am] 
(x\ACrwt!^ug€t, blasfcmyeii and sriaiidlryiigcs. 

MS. Uncotn A. I. 17, f. 2fl. 

RUSHES. Roots. Robson. 

RUSFICE. A kind of red wine. 

RUSSE. A Russian. 

RUSSEL. A kind of satin. 

KUSSETING. Coarse cloth of a dingy brown 
colour. Hence the term was applied to a 
clownish person, one clothed in russet. 

He must chaunge bis mststting 
For utln and sJlke, 

And he must wcare no linnen shirt 
That b not white os milke. 

I'o come of a well borne famille. 

Tarlton's Uorss-loads «/ Fooks. 

RUST. (1) To roost. PaUyrave, 

(2) The mildew of wheat. Devon. 

RUST-BALLS. Yellow lumps of iron ore found 
among chalk near Foulmiic, in Cambridgeshire. 

RUST-BURN. The plant restharrow. North. 

RUSTICOAT. A countrified person. 

RUSTILER. A raft. (^.-A'.) 

RUSTY. (1) Fdthy, Ruttynee, filthiness, oc- 
curs in Cor. Myst. p. 47. 

(2) Restive ; unruly, far. dial. 

UUSTY-FUSTY-DUSTY. Excessively dirty ; 
l>egrimcd with dust and filth. 

Thcit from the butchers we bought lamb aud shet p, 
Deere from the nlc-houae, and a broome to iweepe 
Our cottage, that for want of uae was muaty. 

And most extremely rusttf'/ustiMiuMfff. 

Taiftor’s tVorkes, 1030, ii. 14. 

RUT. (1) To be mans appetens. 

Thei •lc«th and hurteth and flghtcih with ayther 
other, whau thei beth in rutu, that ia tn any, in hure 
loTc. MS. H4xH.54ti. 

(2) To keep a rut ; i. e. to be meddling and do- 
ing mischief. Kent. 

(3) The dashing of the waves. Che$h. 

(4) To throw ; to project ; to cast. 

kUTE. He ruteg it, CAegh.^ si>okcn of a child, 
he cries fiercely, i. c. he row ts it, he bellows,” 
Ray’s English Words, 1674, p. 39. The word 
ap;>car8 to l>e now obsolete. 

RUTHE. Pity ; compassion. {J.-S.) 

RUTSELE. Tosbp, oralide. {Dut.) 

RUTTEN. (1) To snore. 

(2) A stick used in beating up porridge or batter. 
Yorksh. 

RUTTER. (1) A directory to show the proper 
course of a vessel. 

1, Mr. Awdrian Ollbert, and John Dtvb, went by 
appointment to Mr. Secretary to Mr. Dcalc hik 
how»c, where oncly we four were secret, aud wc 
made Mr. Secri’tarle prWie of the N. W. passage, 
and alt chant and ntttsrt were agreed uppon in 
gi’nerall. Dr.Def's Dlarp, p. IH. 

(2) Projrcrly, a rider or trooper, from the Ger- 
man ; but the term was usually applied to a 
fine, dasbing, boasting gallant ; one so fashion- 
able as to speak much in foreign languages. 

Some authors have compared it to a «sirrtr'* cod- 
piece, but I hkcnol the allusion to well, by reason 
the lying* have no corref|iondcncc: hit mouth It 
altwaies mumbling, a* if hoc wire at his inattent; 
and hit beard U bristled here and there like a tow. 

Lodge*# tVUts ISfSR 
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RUTTING-TIME. Time of copulation. 

They have but one braunch growing out of the 
Item of their home, which it not bigger then a man* 
finger, and for thia cauac, In the , when 

they joyne with their femalea, they eaally overcome 
the vulgar hart, with hla branched and forked 
homea. Top$*tC» FfntT-Footed hetuit, 1607, p* 122. 

KUTTLE. To rattle, Far. dial. 

Then was rutl^ngt lo Rome, and rubbynge of he Imea. 

MS. Cott. Colig. A. II. f. HI. 

RUTTLING. A ruttling in the throat is the 
gurgling sound occasioned by difficulty in 
respiration. South. 

RUWET. A small trumpet. “ Ruet, comw,” 
MS. Dictionary, dated 1540. 

RUYSAND. Exulting; boasting. AorM, 

Connynge ea that maket a man of gude noghte 
ruynnd hymc of hla reghtewy»nea, hot aorowand of 
hia aynnya* MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f* 196* 

RUZURE. The sliding down of a hedge, mound 
of earth, bank, or building. Devon. 

RUZZOM. An car of corn. Yorkth. 

RU5E. Rye. Wright’s Pol. Songs, p. 152. 

RYE. A disease in hawks which causes the 
head to swell. 

RYNGSED. Cleansed ; renovated. This occurs 
in MS. Bib. Reg. 12 B.i. f. 75. 

RYNT. ** Rynt ye, by your leave, stand hand- 
Bomly ; as, rynt you, witch, quoth Besse Locket 
to her mother,” Ray’s Words, cd. 1674, p. 39. 
The older form of this word is aroint (q. v.) 
and its proper explanation is of so much im- 
portance, that I am tempted to give the fol- 
lowing extract from a MS. communication 
transmitted to me by a native of Lancashire. 

“ The word roint is, or was thirty years ago, 
a common Lancashire provincialism. 1 have 
heard it used, scores and scores of times, in a 
sense I will presently state. But first os to its 
orthography ; if I hod never seen the word, 
and l^en asked to spell it from hearing it 
pronounced, 1 should certainly have written 



royn/, for tliough to a southern the sound 
would be much more like rynt. yet one accus- 
tomed to the dialect would know that the o was 
not altogether lost, any more than it is in 
royal, loyal, boy, which are pronounced in a 
somewhat similar way ; the lost o to me has 
no difficulty in being distinguished as incor- 
porated in the force given to the pronuncia- 
tiou of the r. Now as to the sense in which 
the word is applied, I roust premise that in 
the part of the country in which 1 was born, 
it is usual (except in the summer season) to 
milk the cows in what is called a shipjmn ; 
these shippons have what arc called bootts 
(stalls similar to those in a stable, only wider, 
and the sides are lower) ; each boost accom- 
modates ftro cows. When the milkmaid 
comes with her pail and stool, it frequently 
happens that the cow is standing dose to the 
right hand division or partition of the l>oost, so 
that no space is left for her to plant her milk- 
ingstool ; sometimes the cow obstinately resists 
gentle means used to induce her to move 
aside towards the left, when the milkmaid, 
losing her temper, uses the expression roynt 
ta, accompanied with a push against the siile 
of the cow’s rump, to force her to make the 
movement required. When used as a * house- 
hold’ word, which it sometimes, though sel- 
dom, is, it denotes an angry and insulting 
mode of saying, ‘ stand aside, get out of my 
way,’ or rather * out of my gait.’ This is 
the sense in which the proverb above given 
includes the expression.” 

Boucher, in v. Aroint, asserts that be has 
beard the word in Cheshire, but it was not 
always confined to that county. In Thorcs- 
by’s letter to Ray, 1703, 1 find ” Ityndta, usetl 
to cows to make them give way and stand in 
their stalls or booyses.” This sufficiently 
confirms the explanation above given. 



S A. (1) A large tub, or soe. ” A saa or tebl)C, 
tina;* MS. Diet. A.D. 1540. 

(2) A term in fencing 

And as for single wpier, he values Monsieur with 
his M. M, as little as)ack-pudding does a custard. 

Poor Robin’a VUiont, 1677, P* 15* 
S.\AG. Urine. Dorset. 

SABATINES, Steel coverings for the feet; 

sometimes, slippers or clogs. 

SABBED. Wet; saturated. Susses. 

SABRAS. Salve; plaster. 

SAC-FRIARS. A fraternity of friars ; tbe/ra/r« 
saccati. Arch. iii. 129. They wore a coarse 
upper garment called saccus. 

SACHELLES. Small sacks. {.d.-N.) 
SACHEVEREL. The iron door or blower to 
the mouth of a stove. 

SACK. (1) To get the sack, to l>c turned off, or 
dismissed, a common expression w ith servants. 
Sack and team road, a horse road. 



(2) Sherry. The term was also given to any 
Spanish white wine. ” Spanish wines, called 
tacke,” Ord. and Reg. p. 300. A Malaga 
sweet wine was termed Canary sack. Tlie 
term must not be confused with what is now 
termed sack, an entirely different wine. 

(3) A loose upper garment ; a kind of surtout. 
See Sac-friars. It was generally made of 
coarse materials, but Ben Jonson, ii. 465, 
mentions ” the finest loose sacks the ladies use 
to be put in.” Compare Pcelc,iii. 88, ” Frump- 
ton's wench in the frieze sacke,** misprinted 
scake. “ A sack, in Yorkshire, a sliirt,” 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

S.ACK-BUT. A bass trumpet. 

S.\CK-CIDER. A drink composed partly of 
tack and partly of cider. 

SACKERSON. A famous l>car kept at Paris 
Garden in Shakespeare’s time. It is fre- 
quently mentioned by writers of that period. 
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SACKLE. To saunter about. Line. 

SACKLESS. Innocent ; faultless ; weak ; sim* 
pie ; foolish. North. 

SACK-POSSET. Was formerly eaten on the 
evening of the wedding-day, just before the 
company retired. 

And then they did foot It anil toi$ it, 

Till the cook brought In the 
The bride pye wa« brought forth. 

A thing of mickle worth. 

And so all. at the bed>Bide> 

Took leave of Arthur and hh bride. 

S'ittg iff Arthur t>/ Bradlty, 
Tt> makr a *nck-po4tet. 

Take two quart* of pure good cream, a quarter of 
a pound of the best almonds, sump them in the 
cream and boilamhvr and musk therein ; then take 
a pint of sack in a baton, and set it on a chaflng- 
dish till it be bloo«l warm ; then take the yolks of 
twelve eggs, with four whites, and beat them very 
well together; and so pul the eggs into the sack, 
and make it good and hot ; let the cream cool a little 
before you pul ll Into the sack ; then stir all together 
over the coals, till it be as thick as you would have 
it ; if you takesome amber and musk, and gniul It 
small with sugar, aud strew it on the top of the poo. 
set, it will give it a most delicate and pleasant last. 

.4 TVise Centleuvman'4 Delight, lR7d, p. 10. 

SACK-WHEY. Wine-wliey. Devon. 

SACRAMENT. An oath. (AaA) 

S.ACRARYE. A sacred place. {A.-N.) 
Godchesthy wnmbc forliU habitacle, 

Aud halowid it so clone in every cnatc, 

To make it taeraryt for his owen guo»t. 

Lydgate, MS. Si>e. ytnrlv- 1^. f. 97. 

SACRE. (1) To consecrate. (.-/.-iV.) 

(2) A sacred solemuity. Chaneer, 

SaCREAR. A receptacle for relics. 

SACRETTES. Small hawks ? A kind of birds 
mentioned in Maundevlle’s Travels, 1839, p. 
238. See5<i*er (1). 

S.ACRING. “ Sacryng of the masse, aflcremen/," 
Palsgrave. Sacring^b(>^^, the small hell rung 
at ditferent parts of the service during mass. 

SAD. (1 ) Serious ; discreet ; sol>er. 

He let hym up and sawe their bisido " 

A md roan, in whc>m if no pride, 
flight a discrete confesKOur, as I trow. 

H b name was called Sir John Docinw. 

Jtf.V. «mW. C. 86. 

(2) Heavy; applied to bread when the dough, 
through bad yeast or from not liaving been 
well kneaded, does not rise properly. North. 

Sad bread, panii grmin,'' Coles. 

(3) A deep dark colour. AorM. “ Sadde colour” 
occurs in Palsgrave. 

(4) Heavy, solid, close, firm, said of iron, stone, 
&.C. North, “ Sad or hard, toliduM** Pr. 
Parv. MS. Harl. 221. 

SAD-BAD. Very ill. Var.diaL 

SADDEN. To harden j e. g. when, after a long 
frost, the roads by the thaw become very soft 
and miry, and, subsequently, drier and harder, 
they arc said in the latter case to sadden, or 
to be saddened. IJne. 

SADDER. “ Fagot of sadder and rounde 
ctyikes, cottret," Palsgrave. 

SADDLE. To impute to. Var. dial. 
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SADDLE-BACKED. Low backed. 5h«/JL 

SADDLE-TREE. The arson of a saddle. 

SADDLED. Settled ; made firm, as sometim- 
her is by standing. 

SADE. To satiate. West, ** To sade, cloy 
satio,” Coles’ Lat. Diet, in v. 

SAD-IRONS. Smoothing-irons. Staff. 

SADNESS. Gravity ; seriousness. 

SAFE. (1) Sure; certain. Var. dial. 

(2) To secure ; to make safe. Shak. 

(3) To assuage ; to alleviate. Gav'ayne. 

SAFE-CONDUCT. A security or protection 

given by the prince under the broad seal, or 
by any other person in authority, most com- 
monly for a stranger’s quiet coming in and 
passing out of the realm. Blount. 

SAFE-GUARD. A riding skirt ; a large outer 
petticoat worn by females when riding to 
protect them from the dirt. Var. dial. “ A 
kind ofaray or attire reaching from the navill 
downc to the feete, like a womans safegard, 
or a liakers,*’ Nomcnclator, 1583, p. 167. 

SAFFl. A catchpolc. {Ital.) 

SAFFLE. Dull; sad; melancholy. Line. 

SAFFRON. To tinge with saflron. 

vAFT. Safety. North, 

SAG. (1) To hang down heavily, as oppressed 
by weight. North. 

Sir Howtsod Ruuet-coat, their dad. go«* sagging 
everie day in his round goscoynet of while cotton. 

Pieres Pmileste, 1699. 

(2) To subside, as water. Kent. 

(3) To decline in health. East. 

f4) To crease, or wrinkle. 

(5) A kind of reed. Somerset. 

SAGF.. A saw. North. 

SAGE-CHEESE. A cheese provided at an 
accouchement. Wane. 

SAGER. A lawyer. Yorksh. 

SAGGARD. The rough vessel in which all 
crockery, fine or coarse, is placed when taken 
to the oven for firing. Staff. 

SAGH. Saw. Yorksh. 

SAGIIE. Language; speech. It occurs in MS. 
Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. 

SAGHETYLLE. To be reconciled. (/i.-S.') 

1 sallehym su relye ensure thst saghetylie salle wcneier, 

Arc we lodlye assemble by ourcsclfenc ones. 

Murts ^lAiire, MS. tAneoln, f. H6. 

Alle the wrrid trnvclles to brynge thaine to hande 
alle that ihsmcnrdls. so that thay may with mure 
ryst better serve Oodde, and with lhairchaly dedis 
Hiughetelynge make bytwyx Ood and mane. 

Jtf.V. Linevin A. L 17, f- 930. 
What maner and with what thing 
May 1 gete ih\ eau^ftyng. 

Cursor Uundi, M8. Colt. TVin. Oinrab. f. 6. 

SAGINATION. Fattening. {Ut.) 

There rrinaine yet of thia diacourac nf oxen two 
other oeceaaory tractata, the one naturall and the 
other mortal. That which la natural eemtayna the 
several uses of their pantrular parts > and first for 
Ihrir flesh, which is held singular for norishmem, 
for which cause, after their labour which bringeth 
Icanneaae, they use to put them by for saginat ion, or 
[as it is aayd] in English for feeding, which in all 
couQtrlet hath ascvcrali manner or custom. 

T-’petifi Four-Footed Heir's, p. 81. 
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SAG-LEDGE. A crots-har to a calc. Eiisl. 

SAID. Wearicil J lircil ; quieted. .VorM. 

SAID-SAW. A proverb. Piltijrare. 

SAIE. Saw. Chauen-. 

SAILE. To assail. (A.-N.) 

SAILING-WARE. Canvass cloth. 

SAILLE. To leap. (A.-N.) Hence sailouri, 

leapera, dancers. 

SAILS. The wings of a hawk. 

SAIL- WOUND. Twisted in the manner of 
windmill sails. Bedt. 

SAI M. (1 ) Lard ; fat. Par. dial. 

Tak thcrute of hortlue. and stamp it. and fry it 
in a panne with swync sayme, and wryng it owte, 
and do it in boistes. US. Line. Ufd, f. 2fl5, 

For rankelyng. Take the inarow ami the gresse 
of a male swync, that U for to say the taymf, and 
fry et ioge<lur, and lay therlo, and it schal be hole. 

JH5. in Mr. *v Cent. f. II. 

Sate barrelling up the droppings of her nose. In 
stewl of oyle, to tfiynn> wool wiihall, ami wmild not 
adventure to spit without halfe a doxen of porren* 
giTS at her elbow. N<mA*« Pierce PennUeme, ISl»i. 

(2) A crack in crockcrj’. Unc. 

SAIN. Siud. Still in me. 

SAIND. A message. North. 

SAINE. (1) Seen. Chaucer. 

(2) To bless ; to sanctify. 

.Smalealanwof the»e*-arty««rfe thou thare. 

And thay W’arre »aphii» fur M>thewo« nancawylkc 
trne. Af.V. lAncutn \. I. I/, f. sKI2. 

SAINT. (I ) Cent, a game at cards. lyonl North, 
in 1578, notes losing fifteen shillings “at 
Archicologia, xix. 297. 

Tut, he hath c«rd» for any kind of game, 
Primero, aiunt, or whatsoever name. 

RinvlarntM' Humors Ordittarl^, n. d. 

At what game shall we play, at umt, at primero, 
at trumpe I The Preneh Alphabet. 1015, p- 14H. 

(2) A cincture, or girdle. 

(3) Saint Cuthbert'g duck, i\iecu\cr duck. Saint 
John's nut, a double nut. Saini Mary's nut, 
a triple nut. 

(4) Same a.s Samite, q. v, 

SAINT-JOHN. See lioroire. 

Stones hroalcn, the erth tchokc, and dede folk ganne 
awake; 

That this Isaoth in holy boke, Seyni Jvne to borow I 
take. 

With an O and an I . Seynt June 1 lake to horw. 

Mane and Cilstcs paasione us help a sorow. Amm. 

MS. ^thmeleAl, (. KM. 

SAINT-MONDAY. Monday is so called by 
some of the London mechanics, who often 
make that dav a holidav. 

SAINTOUR. A centaur .> See p. 335, col. 1. 

SAINT’S-BELL. The small hell of a church 
which called to prayer and other offices. i 

Her tongue Is the clapiwr of the devil’s «ainr«-6<//, j 
tliat rings all Into coiifusion ; It runs routed like .s | 
wheel, oirc ipoak after another, and makes more 
noise and jangling than country steeples on the Bfth 
of Nnvcmbv-r. 

Poor H bin's True fViririrrrer o/ a Scold, Idjli, p. 4. 

SAIR-TEMS. Hard lalmtir attend, d with dis- 
couraging circumstances. NortAt.mb. Cor- 
rupted from tore times f 

SAIHY. Voor ; helpless. Noth. 
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SAKE. (1) A land-spring. He*/. 

(2) Strife; contention. {A.-S.) 

Nal, quclh Josian. at that mke 
Never eft nc schcl hU hcve«l ake. 

Reves llamtoun, p. 118. 

(3) Reason ; cause. Devon. 

(4) Guilt ; sin. {A.-S.) 

Synne and sake, shame and strif. 

That now over al the world U rif 

Cursor Mundi, .MS. Coll. Trin. Cautob. t d, 
Forjyvemc that I dud jou take 
Into bondes wilhoutrn sake. 

Cursor jlfundl, MS. Cutl. Trin. Cantab, t. 32. 

(5) To forsake. Still in use. 

Forsche sakyth owre lay. 

US. Omtob. Ff. li. 38 f.38. 

tO) To kill. (A.-S.) 

SAKELET. A little sack, or bag. 

SAKEK. (1) Tlie peregrine liawk. " Sacre a 
liaiike. Mere,” PaUgrave. 

(2) A piece of ordnance of tlirec inches and a 
half bore, weight of shot live imunds and a 
half. According to Harrison, p. 19tl, the 
weight of the sakcr was HiOO lbs. 

\Vc cam to Netley by the GalHon, whom we 
hsylcit with half a dosco mere., anil the ti« with a. 
many. -Wrfft. SOW- 

The cannon, btundcrtmis, andsuAer, 

He was U;’ invenmr of and maker. 

Hudibras, I. li. .155. 

SAKERINGE. The sacrament. 
SALAMANDER. A large poker; a circular 
iron plate iiseil for culinary purposes. 
SALA.MON. The mass. Dekker's Lanthornc 
and Candle-Light, 1C20, sig. C. iii. 
SAI.ANDINE. The calceilony. 

S,\LD. Ciwn ; sold. (.f.-S.) 

SALE. (1) Hall. 

Sane th&y temblei' In mte. 

Bathe kyuget and cardinalc. 

jlfS. Unroin A. 1. 17, f. I®. 
When he hail tolde tlib lalo 
To that Simply In 

He hade wotdis St wale. Ptv-cew;/, l.'WtS 

(2) To glad ; to content. 

And as the snowc from Jublter doeth fall© 
Thornwe the force of Sagittarius bowe. 

And Zephenis doeth theflouressoM 
On while blossomes when she dot th bio«e. 

Jjydfrote, MS. Athtnole 30. f. 

(3) To sell. Octovian, 1909. 

(4) The iron or wooden part of the collar of a 
cart-horse. East. 

(5) To set to sate, to offer to any one. True 
Tragedy of Richard III. p. 23. “ To set to 
sale, renatrm habere'* Coles. 

Fayrc Itudlngs, If you list tohccre 
A mcry jest your mindes tocheerc. 

Then harken to this mery talc, 

Was never metyer set tosalt. 

The Afi^w^ of .dbingion, n.d. 

SALEKE. (1) A saU-scUer. Pr. Parr. 

(2) A solerc or upper chaml>cr. 

They lokca bosyn with waiurclerc, 

,\nd they wtnt up ynto nsulere. 

And sett up a rmndulle bryghte 
Ovyr the pyes cage full© ryghte. 

US. CntUnb. Ff. ii. 38. f. 138. 

SALES. The ujtright stakes of a hurdle. 
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SAI.ET. A light helmet. (A.-N.) " Salct of 
hamesse, eo We/* Palsgrave. 

There was vholyng of gonnyt mod arow» plenh-, 
There waa thowiyng and crying Uut the etthe did 
quake ; 

There wa« hewyng of harnw, petd, was to K'C, 

Fur fcrc of that fray many man did shake ! 

There waa tretnclj ng and lurnyug, lhayre woo did 
wake; 

There waa hewyng of helmrtie* ami tntettr$ alsOi 
MU plesid Cod that season U shulde be too. 

J/S. Btft/. /{f/r* I" n.xv. 
Me never tan'ght hUtowearenowihei sword 
But to prechc abrtxJe wiihowt stafTc, scrypp. or walett. 

Bd/eV KyttgtJi^han, p. 52, 

SALKWE. To salute. (W.-iV.) 

WU-he on hir Me Jiitmcn »trcll to goon 
To Thertlle, and mlewe there the hyitg. 

US. Dighg 230. 

SALE-WORTH. Really for sale. 

SALFE. To save. 

Thou tat/ti Ihl uulcs safe. 

MS. Lincoln A. I. 17. f. 2S3. 
SALGHE. A sallow, or willow. “Asalghcor 
snly, gaits.** MS. Diet. .\. D. 1510. 

SAI.IEI). Danced. Bccon, p. 373. 
SALISUURY-PLAIM. Aiihrey, Royal Soc. MS. 
p. 173, gives the following Wiltshire proveih: 
Salisbury Fiain» 

Never without a thief or twain. 

SALK. The swipple or sliorter |>art of a thrusli- 
ingAail. Yorkgh. 

SALLE. (1) Soul. Nominalc MS. 

To thi awyn 9all* be never on-kynd. 

Wt. Lineuln A. I. )7. f. 52. 

(2) Shall. Still in common use. Urockett 
calU it a vtilgarinm. 

That he Kholde qwyle hym that dynt. 

That he of hU handes hyntc ; 

Sallt! never this travelle bo tynt. /*«rcero/, 01. 
SAUeET. A salad. IlalL 
SAIXIS. Ilog’s-lard. Gtouc. 

SALLOT. Shall not. North. 

SALLY. (1) A sallow, or willow. JVe/ti. 

Who that byldcih hU howsc all of «ohu. 

And prikketh a blynde homse over the foluwes, 
Audsuff^reth his wif to »eke many halos. 

Ooil sende hym the blisse of everlasting gains. 

Helitf. Antlq. i. Saa. 

(2) To move, or run from sitlc to sitie ; to pitdt ! 

forward. Var. dial. 

(s'!) A tottering situation. Stui$e.r. 

(4) The serving, or pluffy part of a bell-rope. 
Batchelor, p. 142. 

SALLY-WmiY. A willow, mils. 

S.VLME. To sing psalms. It occurs in MS. 
Cotton. Ves]taa. 1). vii. 

SALMON-GUNDY. Applca, onions, veal, or 
chicken, and pickled herrings, mincetl fine, 
and eaten with oil and vinegar. Hence a 
nickname for a rook. 

SAI/MON-SPRINT. A young salmon. North. 

Minshcu and Coirs havt; .lalmfmnpele. 

SALSR. Saiicc; seasoning. 

SALSER. A salt-cellar. {Lat.) 

SALSTER. A dealer in salt. 

SALSU'ITER. A kind of small fish, like a 
loach, h it stouter in the hody. 1/ Va/. 



SAIaT. (1) Maris appetens. Also, a leap in a 
similar sense. North. 

Then they grow mH and begin to lie pmiul t yet 
in anci.’Qt time, for the more ennobling of their 
race of doggiB, they did not BtifTer them to engender 
tin the male were foure ycarc old, and the female 
three t for then would the whcl|»rs proove more 
■tronge and lively. Btasta, 1007, p. 139. 

(2) At the ancient long dinner-table a large salt 
was placed in the middle, those sitting at the 
upj>cr end l)eing abote the ialty and were the 
superior guests; the others were Ar/oir the 
»alt. This custom is often metaphorically 
rcfrrrotl to. 

There i« another «ort wcr»c then these, that 
never utter anything of their nwnc, but get Je*t* by 
heart, and rob booket and mrn of prettie tain, and 
yet hope forthU to have a rnomenbotv rAewr//. 

by 1C32. DO. 13. 

(3) A salt-ccllar. far. dial. “Salts of purt 
beaten gold,’* Middleton, v. 491. 

(4) Pointed langtiagc. “ She speaks with salt,*' 
Citye Match, 1C39, p. 15. “ Salt, a picasaunt 
ami mcrric word that inaketh folks to laugh, 
and sometime pricketh,'* Raret, 1580. 

SALT-CAT. Same as Cat (1 ). 

SALT-COTE. A salt-pit. Noniinale MS. See 
Harrison’s England, p. 240. 

SAIaT-EEL. a game something like hide and 
find. The name of Salt eel may have been 
given it from one of tlie points of the game, 
which is to haste (he runaway individual whom 
you may overtake all the way home with your 
handkerchief twisted hard for that purpose. 
Salt-eel implies, on board ship, a rope's ending, 
and on shore, an equivalent process. “ Ycow 
shall have »alt eel for supper,” is an cmpliatic 
threat, referring to the hack rather than to 
to the l>elly. Moor. 

SALT-GEM. A kind of crystal salt. 

S.VLTIMBANCO. a mountebank. 

SALT-KIT. A salt-lms. North. 

SALT-PIE. (1) A Ik)I for salt. (2) A building 
of that form. A’orM. 

SaM.TS. Marshes near the sea flooded by tlic 
tides. SMuer. 

SALT-STOLE. Some kind of dish. “ Fercu- 
hwig a salt stole,” Nominalc MS. 

SALT-WAJER, a salvager; one employed on 
the sea coast by the lord of a manor to sec 
to his rights of salvage, wreck, or waif. 

SALT-WEED. Toad-rush. Suff^olk. 

SALL'E. To salute, or greet. {J.-N.) 
Launcelott fotih wcmlyehe 
Unto thcchAmbyr to the quene, 

And wrttc hym dowtie upon Ms kne. 

And aatuca there that Udy shene. 

Ma. UnrI. 2252. f «7- 

' Heylc, of seyntys in heveiic. 

Ms. Cantait. Ff. II. 30. f. 

SAI.UST. Saluted. Gawayne. 

SALUTARY. 

Mcrwl je not of this makynp. 

I me excuse, hit y*noi y. 

Hit ys Ooddut worde and his tcchyng, 

That he ujt a mlutarp. 

M.S. 3i‘2, XV. rent. 

SALUTE. According to Hail, fol. 43, Henry V . 
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in his eighth Tear, “ caused a new coyne to 
be made caUed the tabtU, wlicnn wer the 
armes of Fraunce, and the arn.es of EngUnd 
end Fraunce quarterly.” 

SALVAGE. Savage; cruel. 

And jf Jf wiito whit I am. 

And oute of what linage 1 cam, 

Xc wclde not 

Gvwer, MS» Soc. Antin, 134, f. 240. 
SALVE. To save. It occurs in the Triall of 
Wits, 4to. 1C04, p. 217. 

It mychu mtivt hymeof tore that sounde was ncTwe. 

Mortt Anhurtf MS, lAnmln, f.63. 

SA.M. (1) To skim. North. 

(2) To curdle milk. North. 

(3) To put things in order. Lane. 

(4) To collect together. North. It is an ar- 
chaism. See Samned. 

(5) To stand tarn for one, is to be answemtile for 
him, to be his surely. 

SAMARE. The skirt of a mantua. 

SAMBUKE. A kind of harp. {Lat.) 
SAMBUS. A saddle cloth. JFarton. 

Saumbuei of the same thredc. 

That wTotht wai In the heythen Ihedc. 

MS. Hurl. 22S3, f. IIS. 

SAMCAST. Two ridges ploughed together. 
Cumh. 

SAMCLOTII. A sampler. There was also a 
sort of jacket so called. 

SAME. (1) fn some, together. (d.-S.) 

They scyde, *• God be at yowrc game !’* 

He leyde, ** Welcome aUe I” 
Heletchyroaelfc then be gylyd- 
They *ej de, •* Syr, yi hyt thy wylle 
To come and tpekeowre kyng tylle. 

W*ylh wordys mcke and myide V* 

JfS. C'arifa6. Kf. li. 38, f. 78. 
That they myghlebothe In #fim« 

W'ende to ther brodur, ihe Pope of Rome. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. II. 38, f. 942. 
Whan these oate* ganwwen glyde, 

WUhevoU and hydou* horny* *ownc. 

MS. Hart. 2359, f. 113. 
(2) Shame ; wickedness. (/i.-S.) 

And that! thou »aie me anl $amg, 

Ne ihal I the nouijt blame. MS. Di^tt 86. 
SAMEKILL. So much ; as long as. 

SAMEL. Gritty; sandy. North. 

SAMELIKE. Similarly. North. 

And daikcden there In that den al lliat day longe, 
Sleptcn wcl iwelly tamif logadere. 

fTiJUam and the H'enpof/, p. 67* 
SAMENANB. Gathering together. It occurs 
in MS. Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. 

SAMI. Watery ; toft. BetU. 

SAMITE. A very rich silk, sometimes inler- 
woTcn with gold or silver thread. 

Or wii ther any velvet crcme?yn ? 

Orwa* ther any samite or satin f 

Lydgntr, MS. Soc. AntUj 134, f. 25. 
The maydeii i*rcdy for to ryde 
hi a fulle ryche aparajimente 
Offsamtfttc grene with mykylle pryde. 

That wroght was in the oryoiite, 

MS, HtirL 2253, f. 111. 
SAMMARON-CLOTIL A cloth between flaven 
and hempen, finer than one, and coarser than 
the other. 



SAMMEN-BRICKS. Half-bnmt bricks. £<ut. 

SAMMODITIIU. Tell me how you do. Nor; 

“ The form of greeting or saluting among the 
common people In Norfolk and Suffolk, a*sl 
seems to signifie as much as. So maist thta 
thrive,” Kcnnctt, MS. 

SAMMY. (l)Afoo,. far. dial. 

(2) A short stride, giving an unfair advantage i, 
the game of leap-frog. 

(3) Close ; clammy ; heavy ; generally said of 
bread. Salop. 

SAMNED. Assembled together. 

Erie*, kinges, lasse and more. 

And fiflcnc kinges wer«i»«««f Ihore. 

Beces of Hamtoun, p. 67. 
Alle were they sampnede appone adaye, 

With gfctc solace and mekllle playc. 

MS. lAncoln A. I. 17, f- 

SAM-OPE. Half open. Devon. 

SAMl’ERE. Samphire. Elyot, 1.S59. 

SAMPLARIE. Type ; first copy. (d.-N.) 

SAMPLARS. Young trees left for sunders 
upon the cutting down of under-wood. Oa'on. 

SAMPLETIL A sampler. North. 

SAMPSON. A drink matic of brandy, elder, 
sugar, and a little water. Comic. 

SAMPSON'S-POSTS. A mouse-trap, so formed 
that the little animal when caught is crushed 
to death. The name is also given to a kind 
of notched post. See Harrison, p. 185. 

SAM-SODDEN. Sodden, or coddled, applied to 
meat not dressed enough. Dorset. 

SAM-SODE. Half sewed, speaking of an igno- 
rant person, half witted, stupid. 

SANAPPUS. Hand-napkins. “ Manultrgium, 
a saiiopc,” Noininale MS. 

Towellu, of Eylyuham. 

Whyyth a, the K*y, fame, 

Sonrt/^»M of the same, 

Thu» servyd thei ware. 

Sir Degrarant, 1387. 

SANCEBELL. A Saint’s-hell, q. v. 

And with a trice truwe up thy life In the ,lrma 
of thy wneeSeB. h’aiA'. Pie;v« Penmiltue. 13W. 

SANCITED. Ordained ; ratified. 

SANCOME. A quagmire. Yorish. 

SANCTIMONY. Holiness. (Lai.) 

SAND. Sound. North. 

SAND-BLIND. Nearly blind. It is the trans- 
lation of bertue in Holly band's Dictioiiarie, 
4to. 1593. Still in use. 

SANDED. Short-sighUd. North. 

SANDENER. Red ochre. 

Take powder of coperote, and of nnirnrr, of 
eyiher y liehe moche be weyjt, and medic hem 
Welle togedyr, and do hem In the wounde. 

MS. Med. Ret. xi. Cent 

SANDERS. Sandal wood. 

SAND-GALLS. Same as Gatin, q. v. 

SANDGATE-RATTLE. A quick and violent 
stamping in vulgar dancing. AorfA. 

SANDISMENE. Messengers. (d.-S.) 

Thou see, that the emperour e, angerde a I> tlllle. 

Yt acme, be hi, roiidi'iweae that he es wire greveJe. 

Moete Arihure, MS. Uneoln. f. fA 

SAND-TOT. A sand-lull. Somerset. 

S.kNDWEED. Common spurrey. Noif. 
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SANDY-BREAD. Gritty bretd{ bretd made 
uf meal insuffidently sihed. 

SANE. A medical compotition, described in 
MS Line. Med. f. SOS. 

S.\NO. (1) By my a North country excla. 
mation of revenge, or defiance. From par 
la 9ongw Dieu. Sang it t7, indeed it is. 

(2) A handful of corn. Beron. 

(3) A song. Sorth. 

ftlre of fclcouth ryme, 

Englitch, Frcntch,and Latyne. 

MS. Ashmeit 40, f. 6. 

SANGAREE. Rack punch. Hence it is used 
as a term for a drunken bout. 

SANGINARIE. The herb milfoil 

SANGING-EATHKR. The large dragon«fiy. 

SANGLANT. Sanguinary. {Fr.) 

SANGRAYLE. The holy vessel out of which 
the last Passover was eaten. 

The knightit of the table round, 

The mngroti* whan they had Muaht. 

MS. Hart. 8852, f. 86. 

SANGRE. Singing. 

SANGRONIE. DIood-red colour. Sangwntf 
a person of that colour. Sanguine in grain,’* 
Harrison’s England, p. 160. 

Off the also it U a syngc, 

To be demuer, ryght curtea, and benfgne. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. I. 6, f. 140. 

SANK. (1) A greit qiuatity. OmnA. 

(2) Blood. 

SANNOCK. To C17 biUcrIjr. Sonny U alao in 
OK. East. 

SANS. Without. (Fr.) 

SANT. Providence. 

Thay thanked God of hU mnt, 

Alla the totber eyde. 

MS. Uneatu A. 1. 17, f. 154. 

SANZACK. The governor of • city. 

SAP. (1) Ale. S*4^. 

(2) To drench. Yortth. Sappy drinking, pro- 
tracted and excesiive drinking. 

(3) To put a aop or toaat into liquor. Kennett, 
MS. Lansd. 1033. 

S.\PE. Soap. Nominale MS. 

SAP-HEAD. A blockhead. Craven. Several 
glotiariea have saptcuU, 

SAP-WHISTLE. A whistle made of a twig in 
sap, when the bark will peel off. 

SAPY. (1) Moist ; sodden. Wttl. 

(2) Sickly. (3) Foolish. Var, dial 

SAIL To serve ; to earn. West, 

SARADYN. The sardine atone. 

Some were of rafewrt and tome of taroifyni 

And tome wert emrodyt fyne. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f. 991. 

SARCE. (1) Vegetables. £wex. 

(2) A hair sieve. “ Sarce for spyce, sa$** 
Palsgrave. 

SARCELS. The extreme pinion feathers in a 
hawk’s wing. Holme. 

SARD. Futuo. ** Go teach your grandam to 
aord. a Nottingham proverb,” Howell, p. 17. 

S.\RE. Withered; dry. In old writers it is 
near. It is well though not generally known, 
tliat ash when green makes good firewood ; 

II. 



and, contrary to all other perhaps, is bad for 
that purpose when dry. This is kept in mind 
by the following verse : 

Bum aah-wood green, ‘tU a fire for a quem } 

Bum iBh'Wood #ore, ‘twool make a man aware. 

(2) Tender; rotten. Kent. 

(3) Much; very; greatly. Norik. 

(4) Melancholy ; ^d ; severe. Norik. 

SARE-BANBD. Stingy; unkind. Yorkek. 

SARESDURY. Salisbury. {Ui.) 

SAREY. Poor; pitiable. Cumb. 

SARFIT. A table*cloth. Devon. 

SARGENT. A sergeant. Lgdgaie. 

SAKGON. The fish gilthead. 

SARK. (1) A shirt, or shift. North. It occurs 
in Nominale MS. xv. Cent. 

(2) A porridge-pot. Yorkek. 

SARKLE. To harrow, or rake. ** To sarkle, 
acmre, tarculare^' Coles. “ To sarkle, to 
harrow, or rake over againe,” Florio,p. 444. 

SARLIMSH. A kind of silk. Skinner. 

SARMONDB. A sermon. Var. diaL 

Your Lordships poore orator wascommyng from 
the catbedrall church of Sarum, about the hnuer of 
alcavcn of the clocks In the foore nowne, from the 
earfnonde. i'J»anctrt BilU, Ff. 10, No. 53. 

SARN. A sort of oath. Sab^. 

SARNICK. (1) Inanimate. Eati. 

(2) A small quantity. Suffolk, 

SARPE. A girdle. " With a riche earpt and 
garter,” Rutland Papers, p. 4 . ” Sarpgt of 
gold about their quarters,” Morte d’Arthur, U. 
414. It also occurs in Hall. 

SARPELERE. (I) A coarse packclotb made of 
hemp. Ghuc. See Lydgate, p. 204, and 
Tyrwhitt’s Gloss, in v. Seyea/rr, a sarplar 
or canvas to wrap up wares,” Coles. 

(2) ” A sarplar of wool, a pocket or half a 
sack of wool ; in Scotland a terpUaiky which 
contains eighty stone,” Kennett MS. 

SARRA. To serve. North. 

SAKRAD. Sewed. Yorktk, 

SARRANT. A servant Somtrtei, 

SAKRE. Sorer ; more sore. (^.-5.) 

SARRELICIIE. Closely. (Fr.) 

Ths kiuvs taught her way slkerlichs, 

Thai riden wcl mrrttiehe. 

Arthuur and Mtrlin, p. 990. 
It was node for ClcoUalls 
Stode on fot, and maiii of hla 
Aboute himslodssorre/icAf. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 994. 

SAUS-A'MINE. A moderated and good-hu- 
tiiourcd sort of imprecation. Ea»t. 

SARSENS. Round bolder stones. WiUt. 

SARSIN. A Saracen. Valsgrate. 

SARSNET. A thin slight kind of silk. ** Sanenei 
sylke, taffetai,*' Palsgrave. 

But, quoth he. there no reason why Maries 
imorke thoulde be of ntiamt, seeing Joseph's 
bivechcs were not of klike. 

Mar-PrEltttc't Kpiette, p. 08. 

SART. Soft ; Mftly. Verim. 

SAKTIES. Certainly ; indeed. North. Appa- 
rently a corruption of the old word cert,,. 

S.\BTIN. Certain, far. dial. 
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SARTRIN. Akindofhoe. 

SARVER. A scuttle for astahic. 

SARY-MAN. An expression of pity. 
SASAR.tRA. A corruption of rrrf I'orori, a kind 
oflegaiwrit. f ar. dial. 

SASIN. A reaping-hook. Devon. 

SASSE. A lock in a river. 

SASSIFAX. The meadow saxifrage. 

SASSLE. Sleepy; drowsy. Someriet. 

SAT. (1) Became. {/l.-N.) 

Chosyn of Gotl for to ttynte oure ttryfe 
Of all wommen by hir»elfe allooe, 

Wherfore it not hir to crle ami grnne. 

L4/dgot0, MS. Adhfmii^ 30, f. 52. 
(2) Opposed. (ji.-S.) 

SATE. Soft. Dortti, Hence a soft- 

head, or silly fellow. 

SATER. Saturday. 

SATES. Quickset. Salop. 

SATISFYINGLY. Contentedly. 

A longtime before thU, my wife and myself were 
ailmitted into the church at Kipping, with which 
we walked watUfyinglif many years. 

LUter't j4utiMofraphth p. 50. 



SATLE. To fall; to hang down; to subside; 
to sag. Yorkth. 

SATLED. Shackled ; crabarrassed. 

SATTEN. The name of a dog. 

SATTET. Quiet; settled. Lane. 

SATTIE. Matted together. Northumb. 
SATTLE. To settle. North. 



Wharefore hafand reward and compassione of 
oure disease, we beseke ;ow that 5c late oure prayeres 
sattelU In jour hert, and heipe for to succour us now 
at oure node. MS. Lineotn A. 1. 17, f. SO. 

SATTY. A kind of frigate. 

SATURDAY-STOP. A space of time in which 
of old it was not lawful to take salmons in 
Scotland and the North of England ; that is, 
from erensong on Saturday til) sun-rising on 
Monday. Bl^nt. 

SAUCE. (1) Impertinence. Var. t/iaL Also a 
verb, to saucy, to abuse. 

f2^ To box the ears. Yorkth. 

i3) To garnish ; to adorn. Devon, 

(4) To serve the some sauce, L e. to treat in the 
same fashion. 

After him another came unto her, and served her 
with the ume ntcce: then a third t at last she 
began to wax warie. 

Th« Man In the .Ifcwie telling Strange Fortunes, IGdp. 

SAUCK-IIOX. A saucy fellow, f’ar.dial. In 
old English we have sauceting. 

SAUCE-J.\CK. An impudent fellow. Gifford 
apparently was unacquainted with the term. 
See Massinger, ii. 182. 

Nor Jackeof Dover, that grand.Jury Jacke ; 

Nor JocXre S«iu>cc, the worst knave amongst the pack. 
But of the Jackeof Jackes, great Jacke a Lrent, 

To write his worthy acts Is my Intent. 

Taylor’s Workee, 1630, i. 113. 

SAUCE-MADAME. A dish in ancient cookery, 
dcscrilted in the Ord. and Reg. p. 432. 

SAUCEPAN. To have the saucepan on the fire, 
i. e. to be ready to scold. 

SAUCER-BYES. Large prominent eyes. 



SAUCY. Dirtv; untidy. Weft. 

SAUF. (1) Safe. (d,.A’.) 

The Schelde of Pallas gan embrace. 

With whlche he covereth his face. 

Gower, MS. Soe vlnTtg. 134, f. 41. 

(2) To save. MS. Cott. Vesp. D. vii. 

(3) The willow, or sallow. Yorkih, 

SAUFY. Wet, as land is. North. 

SAUGII. The sallow willow. North. 
SAUGHTE. Peace; quietness. 

They send it hyrae sothely for saughte of the popic, 
Sekeriy at that scsone with certayne knyghtea. 

Morte jirthure, MS. Lincoln, f. <;4. 

SAUL. (1) To beat. Yorkeh. 

(2) The solid substance in the inside of a covet cd 
button. North. 

(3) A kind of moth. North. 

SAULCERY. The department in the royal 

household which provided the sauces. 
SAULT. To assault; to attack. PaUgrare. 

SAUM. To walk lazily; to go dreaming on ; 
to repeat anything too often. Var. dial. 

S.'VUMBER. A covering for the arm. 

Ilelroc, and brim, and hauberjoun, 

SdMn»6cr«, quisscrs, and aketoun. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 1 1). 

SAUMPLE. An exsmple. 

Byallegodc eaumf4e men may see 
That very (*od ys in forme of brede. 

M.S. Cantah. ¥(. ii. 38, f. 47. 

SAUNCE-BELL. A sacring-bell. See Saerwg 
Now what Is love 1 will the tell. 

It is the fountaine and the well. 

Where plea«‘jre and repentance dwell ; 

It is perha|YS, the sanring-lelt. 

That rings all into heaven or hell. 

And this Is love, as 1 hcare tell. 

Heyipond'e Hope nfjMcrtre, 1 . 3 , 

SAUNDRES. Sandal wood. Sandali, albi, et 
rubei, ei citrini, MS. Sloane 5, f. 10. 
SAUNDRIS. Slanders. 

I may stondc in thilke rowe, 

Amonge hem that soundWa use. 

Gower, MS. Soc. Antig. 134, f. 74. 

SAUN-FAIL. Without fail. (d.-N.) 

And went to Londen soun fiiil. 

Where the king, Sir Arthour, 

Was afong with grefl] honour. 

Atthour and MerUn, p. 1S6. 

SAUNT. To disappear; to vanish. North. 
SAUNTER-W’HEEL. A wheel which wo*hs 
facewise from a spur-wheel. Weft. 

SAUR. Urine from the cow-house. North, 
Hence eaur-poot, a stinking puddle. ** Satir- 
pool, graveolefu,” Coles. 

SAURIN. Vinegar. Cumb. 

SAUSEFLEMED. Having red spots or scabs 
on the face. A medicine that “ hclith eaiesr. 
Jtemed vysagyes” is mentioned in a MS. of 
the XV. Cent, in Mr. Pettigrew’s possession. 
It would appear from Arch. xxx. 412, to have 
sometimes engendered scabs. 

SAUT, At peace ; at friendship ? 

Help, dame SIrith, If thou maut. 

To make me with the sueting *our. 

And Ich wllle geve the gift ful stark, 

MonI a pound and monl a marke. 

Wrighfs Anee Ut, p. ft. 
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SAUTE. (1) To jump. (^.-A.) 

(2) To usanit. (3) An auault. 

Jo)iO« and Moch and Wyllo Scathloki 
For aotha aa I yow tay, 

Thlr slew oure men upon ourc wallU, 

And Mulen* u« every day. 

Cantab. Kf. T. 48, f. 130. 
For ofte tyroyi men talken of here travayle, 

Bothe of and also of baUyle. 

Archmotogitt, XX L 48. 

SAUTER. The Paalter. {A.^N.) 

SAU3T. Peace. {^..S.) 

The! ihul him take and deme to de^e 
Wiihouten any MM 5 r. 

Curmr Mundl, MS. Colt. 7Vin. GiM<a6. f. 83. 

SAVE. (1) The herb sage. {Lat.) 

(2) To house hay or corn. Devon. 

SAVE-ALL. (1) A kind of candlestick formerly 
used for burning the ends of candles. “ A 
sort of candlestick contrived to make the ends 
of candles useful ; metaphoricci a very stingy 
fellow/* MS. Devon GI. 

(2) A child’s pinafore. Gorntn. 

SAVEGUARD. A wardrobe. Devon. 
SAVELICK. The excrescence on the briar, so 
called because it is supposed by boys when 
worn about the arm to ^ an effectual charm 
against flogging. 

SAVELOYS. Large sausages. 

SAVEMENT. Safety; protection. {A.^N.) 
Save him fram enmberroent. 

And him ogain bring In Meemenf. 

Gy of TFarwike, p, 134. 

SAVERE. Saviour. 

This ilka maydeo good and mylde 
Modir shal ben nf a childc. 

Of hir shal com monnes Saoere, 

Curtor MuntU, MS. Colt. TWn. Cantoh, f. 66. 

SAVERLY. By saving. Tusser. 

SAVERS. The boys’ cry of haltei / 

SAVERTH. Savoureth. 
i Tbarfore hys vrysdom hys owne rede 
Saoerth hyt yit wyne and brede. 

JfS. HarM701,f. 66. 

SAVETE. Safety. (A.-N.) 

SAVIARDE. A kind of jacket, worn towards 
the end of the seventeenth century. 
SAVOREN. To savour ; to taste. (A.^N.) 
SAVOUR. Knowledge. {A.-N.) 
SAVOUROUS. Sweet; pleasant. 

SAWCE. To make salt. 

SAWCISTRE. A kind of sausage. “Ljmkeor 
sawcUtre,'* Pr. Parv. p. 3QC. “ A sawsyrlyng,” 
Numinale MS. 

SAWDE. Hire ; pay. {A.-N.) 

I wolleordeyn that e\rrychc of you schalle have 
thirty mU men of armes for the whiche 1 schal paye 
their miicdo tor thre yere. M8. Digby, IBS. 

SAWDERS. Soldiers. 

They aayled over the salt see with ntodors masye. 

MS.Cotf. CdVlg-. A.iI.r. in. 
SAWB. Speech ; discourse. {A.-S.) 

Then was that herd a carful man. 

And never so sory as he was than. 

When he herd that Mtr«. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 35. 
SAWL. Drink; liquor. North. 

SAWNDEU. Alexander. 



SAWNDEVERE. Sandever. 

Anoynt the heved thervith ylk daye til ho be 
hale, bot schafe the hede at the begynnynge, and 
gsre It blede, and powdere the scallet with «oim< 
drwre. MS. lAneotn A. 1. 17, f. 268. 

SAWNEY. (1) Liquor. Yorkeh, 

(2) A silly fellow. Var. dial. 

(3) Lucky ; fortunate. Norik. 

SAWSE. To carve a tench. 

SAWSTIRE. A sausage. Nominate MS. 
SAWTER-CRfVWN. AsiUyfcUow. 

SAX. (1) A knife. Line. ” Nymeth joure saxes/’ 
Robert Glouc. Chron. p. 1*25. 

(2) A satchel ; a small sack. 

SAY. (1) Saw. {A.-S.) 

To a clyfc of ston than rydyth hee. 

And ony the bore come fro the see. 

MS. Centah. Kf. li. 38, f. 65. 
Thenne thel xay that bare the! were. 

In wclthe and Joye that were clad ere. 

Curoor Mundi, MS. Coll, TWn. Cantab, f. 5* 

(2) The same as jinay (4). 

1 bequeth mi body to the colde seler, 

1 wolde that a lady toke the say of me. 

fVyl Bucko, p. 4. 

(3) A delicate serge, or woollen cloth. *' Sava 
clothe, Merge" Palsgrave. 

(4) To try; to try on; to assay. As a sub- 
stantive, a trial, a taste, a sample. 

(5) An opinion. Var. dial, 

(6) Give us something to say, i. c. give U3 a 
toast. Kent. 

(7) Influence ; sway. Norik. 

(8) To say nay, i. c. to deny. Forby explains it, 
to refuse, to forbid. 

(9) Song; speech. Paltgrate. 

(10^ Sag of it, fast of it. Suffolk. 

(11) Saint. Gaxcagne, 

SAYMENT. 

Torrent Myd, to mot I the. 

And other oaymeni wolle 1 bee 
Ore 1 take ordor of knyght. 

TWenf of Portugal, p. 8. 

SAY-NAY. A lamprey. Lane. 

SAYNE. Saint. ** Sayne Johan the Evaunge- 
lisC^MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 231. 
SAYSLANG. A long pole ; a stang. It occurs 
in Holly band’s Dictionarie, 1593. Also spelt 
Mat/itcmg, which is perhaps the correct form 
SAY-SO. A mere nominaJ advantage. 
SAYSTE. Sawest. {A.-S.) 

Ther dwellyth a yeaunl in ■ foreste, 

Socheoon thou nevyr ouyote are. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. li. 30, C 64. 

SAY3ERDE. A sail-yard. Translated by an- 
tenna in MS. Dictionary, A.D. 1540. 

SCAB. An ape ; a baboon. Metaphorically, a 
poor worthless fellow. 

This kinde of flatt'ry make« a whore take state, 
Growei pocky pround, and In such port doth bears 
her. 

That turh poore scabs as I muit not come neerv her. 

Toy1ar*» PForkes, 1630, li. 111. 

SCABBARD. A mangy scabby person. 
SCABLINES. Chippings of stone. Norik. 
SCABRIDGE. The plant scabious. 

SCABY, Stingy ; shabby. Nortk. 

SCACE. Scarce. Lydgate, 
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SCAD. (1) Shed. MS. Devon Glow. 

And My«th to day Is venlm »chad 
In holy chlrch* of temporally, 

Whiche medeleth wUh thespirltalte. 

Gowfr^ MS. Soc. 1S4, f. &4. 

(2) A carcase ; a dead body. 

(si The wild black plum. Sutter. 

SCADDING-OF-PEAS. A custom in the North 
of boiling the common ^y peas in the shell, 
and eating them with butter and salt, first 
shelling them ; a bean, shell and all, is put 
into one of the pea-pods ; whosoever gels this 
bean is to be first married. Generally called a 
Scalding of Peat. The company nsnally pelt 
each other with the pods. It is therefore 
called in the South Peat and Sport. 

SCADDLE. (1) Thievish, generally in a petty 
way only ; used in contempt. Kent. 

2) Confusion ; mischief. A'or/A 

S) Timid ; bashful i shy. Yorkth. 

SCADE. Severed. Gawagne. 

SCADWyS. Shadows; shady places. Loco 
utnirota in tilvit, AngUce Khadwys, MS. Bib. 
Reg. 12 B. i. f. 18. 

SCAFE. To run up and down ; to wander ; to 
lead a scampish vagabondly life : thus they 
say, “ An’t ye ashamed of yesen, tettflng up 
and down about the country." Line. 

SCAFFEL. A small spade or skuppet used in 
draining, and in out-hawling or feying narrow 
bottomed ditches. It dilfers from a spade in 
not tapering toward the edge, and in having 
its sides slightly turned up. It has a cot for 
the handle like a scuppit I never heard the 
word but in Suffolk, nor saw it but in Tusser. 
Moor’s Suffolk Words, p. 352. 

SCAFFERON. Part of the ancient caparison- 
ment of a horse, mentioned in Hall's Union, 
1548, Hen. IV. f. 12. 

SCAFFLE. To scramble. Somertel. 

SCAFFLING. An eel. Cheth. 

SCAGE. To throw a stick. Y'orith. 

SCAGGLE. Fearful ; timid. North. 

SCAGGY. Rough ; shaggy. GUmc. 

SCAIT. To have a diarrhoea. Devon. 

SCAITHPUL. Given to breaking pasture. Also, 
liable to be run over by stock ; as open fields, 
&c. Norfolk. 

SCALADO. A scaling of walls. 

Yet sU their ulke h baettiiado, 

Stroag ermsdo, hot MemJato. 

Tn$ftor't Dogge o/ Warn, p, 890. 

SCALBEGRES. Herbt Cristofori. L»t of 
plants in MS. Sloane 5, f. 5. 

SCALD. (1) Scabby, particularly in the head. 
Hence used for mean, shabby, disgusting. A 
person infected with /uet vtnertd was said to 
be scaldede 

Other new* I am advcrtlMd of, that a »fnlH trivUl 
lying pamphlet b glTeo out to be of my doing. 

Pierce PeniUsste, 

(2) A multitnde. Eatf. 

(3) A patch in a barley field scorched and 
withered up. Etut. 

(4) To scorch. Norf. 

SCALDwCREAM. Cream raised by heat. Jf'est. 
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» SCALDING. Partial Ojws. 

SCALDRAG. One who boils rags. 

For to be a laundret imports onety to wash or 
dresse Uwne, which Is much Impeachment as to 
cal a justice of the peace, a beadle ; a dyer, a naM- 
ragge ; or a fishmonger, a seller of giihbin*. 

Taghr, ed. 1G30, ii. 

SCALE. (1) To spread; to disperse abroad. 
North. The term is an archaism. It is found 
in Hall, Richard III. f. 15, “sodenlyacoW 
and departed." The word occurs in Corio- 
lanus, i. I, but is there a misprint for ktaU, 
as distinctly proved by Gifford, and still more 
elaborately in Dycc’s Remarks, p. 158. The 
observations of Brockett on this passage, 
which he quite misunderstands, lead me to 
observe that, with a few trifling exceptions, 
the very worst annotations on Shakespeare 
have proceeded from the compilers of provin- 
cial glossaries, to whom the philological stu- 
dent would be more deeply indebted if they 
would confine themselves to the correct ex- 
planation of words in actual nse, without en- 
tering into subjects that require a distinct 
range of reading and study. 

(2) To weigh as in scales. “ Aacofd pottle," a 
pottle of the right measure. 

Plague, not for a aoar^ pottle of wine. 

The Homeet Whore, L 1. 

(3) To throw at fruit on trees, as apples, wal- 
nuts, &c. South. 

(4^ To change. Doroet. 

(5) A very steep hill. North. 

(6) To beat. Yorkth. 

(71 To stir the fire. North. 

(8) A drinking-cup. Somertei. 

SCALE-DISli. A milk-skimmer. North. 

SCALE-IN. To plough in wkh a shallow fur- 
row. Noif. 

SCALES. The outermost cuts of a piece of 
timber with the bark on, not thick enough to 
be called planks. Devon. 

SCALIS-MALIS. Cadiz. Skelton, ii.195. 

SCALL. A scale, or scab. 

SCALLAGB. A lich-gate. West. 

SCALLARD. A scald-head. 

SCALLEWORT. Centrum galJi. Listofherbt 
in MS. Sloane 5, f. 4. 

SCALLIONS. A good beating. North. 

SCALLOPS. An awkward girl. 

SCALOUN. A shilling. Octovian, 1313. 

SCALY. Mean; stingy. Var.diaL In some places 
it means mischievous, thievishly inclined 

SCAM. A spot, or stain. North. 

SCAMBLE. To scramble; to shift. **Scam- 
blingly, catch that catch may," Cotgrave. 

Thus tilhc I have in my voyage suITVed wracke 
with Uliuct, and wringing-wett rcanMed with life 
to the there, ttand from mee, Nautical, with all thy 
traioe, till I wipe the blot from my forhead, and 
with tweetc tpringi wash away the talt froth that 
cleave* to my toule. Geteen’e Sehonte of Abun, 157Ti. 

SCAM BLED. Defeated ; balked. ff‘e$f. 

SCAMBLING. Sprawling. Heref. 

SCAMBLING-DAYS. Days in Lent, when no 
regular meals were provided, but every one 
scrambled and shifted for himself as he could. 
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8CAMR. , To hurt, or injure. 

SCAM ELS. ThU word, which occurs in the 
Teni|>est, and it most probably a misprint, has 
baffled ail annotators on Sliakcspeare. Sea- 
nuU is the generally received reading, but 
cannot be correct on account of the quantity 
of the tlrst syllable. Mr. Dyce conjectures 
tianielt, but surely a trisyllabic cannot be 
right. Read itanneU, and we may perhaps 
have the true word. “A stamiel, Imnun- 
eulia," Coles. If I recollect rightly, tlus 
was one of the conjectures proposed by 
Theobald. 

SC.AMINE. The scaminony. 

SCAMP. A great rascal, far. dial. 

SCAN. To scoff j to scold. Deron. 

SCANDAL-BROTH. Tea. Var. dial. 

SCANDRET. A drunkard. Wore. I give this 
word on Uic authority of an anonymous 
correspondent. 

SCANT. Scarce ; insufficient. Also an adverb, 
as in the following passage: 

Anil whan Ihei wll BgMe. thel wlllc ichukken 
hem loglilrc In a |Uomp ; that jif thi-re besit.ooo 
men, men sehallc not wenen that there bo eeaia 
la.llOO. Jfn«n<ieei/e'e Trai-We, p. 252. 

For mine owno pact, I lire not In such want 
But that 1 eate and ilcepc, though coyne be leant. 

Tartar'! Workn, 1630, U. 112. 

SCANTELOUN. A carpenter’s measure. See 
Komauot of the Rose, 7114. 

Do we wc\ and make a tour 
With M|uyTe and seanteJoun so cren* 

Curtcr Mundi, MS- 0>lt. Trin. Cantab, f, 14. 
Soft, «cr,»eyd tha ikantul/^on, 

I trow }our thryft be wele ny done; 

Eeer to crewyll thou arte in words 
And 5 et thou arte not worth a lord t 
Fora all the gode that thou gete myght, 

He wyll spend it on a nyght. 

MS. Ashmole 61, XT. Cent. 

SCANTISH. Scarce. North. 

SCANTITY. Insufficiency. Eiut. 

8CANTLE. To become scanty. 

The chines of beefe in great houses are tcantled 
to buie chains of gold t and the almcs that was wont 
to reiceve the poore, U husbanded better to buy 
new rebatoes. tvu ’0 MiMrie» 1596. 

SCANTLING. A portion of anything, generally 
meant as a apecimen. “ Scantlon of a clothe," 
Palsgrave. The sire to which joiners intend 
to cot their stuff is called the leant ting. 

SCAPE. (1) A misdemeanour. 

(2) To escape. {A.-S.) 

Johan toke the munkes horse be the heU, 

For sothe as I yow say ; 

So dill Much, the lltulle page. 

For he shulde not aeape away. 

MS. Cantab. F(. t. 48, f. )8». 
xl. he had chaunged for oon, 

Ther tkapad but two away. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. li. X, f. 74. 

(3) A trick, shift, or evasion. 

SCAPE-GALLOWS. A bad fellow, one who haa 

narrowly escaped the gallows, ^pe^ffraet. 
a hair-brained fellow. Scape-thri/it a thrift- 
leM fellow. 



Off ddlers, pedlers, fayle scape slaves. 

Of linckers, turnet'oates, tospot knavrt^ 

Of thelfes and teaptthri/t$ many a one* 

With bounsing Bes«e and jolly Joane, 

Of idle boyes and journeymen, 

And vagrants that the country runn. 

MS. Marl. 1221, f. 98. 

SCAPELLAR. A narrow piece of cloth worn hy 
monks over the rest of their dress, reselling 
almost to the feet. “ Skapplers and cootes,” 
Skelton’s Works, iL 420. 

SCAPLOREY. Ascspulary. 

SCAPPLE. To rough-hew, generally applied to 
stones. See Craven GL ii. 101. 

SCAR. (I) Exposed to. Suuex. 

(2) To scare, or frighten. Line. 

(3) A scarecrow. PmJigrm. 

(4) A bare and broken place on the side of a 

mountain, or in the high bank of a river. 
North. Ray explains it “ the cliff of a rock, 
or a naked rock on the dry land,” and thinks 
it is the origin of the name of Scarborough 
The defiaitions here given do not, however 
quite convey the ancient meaning of tear, 
which must be interpreted aprec^ice. "Verie 
deepe tearrie lockm," Uairison'a Britainc, 
p. 93. Searry, full of prcdpicea. Craven 
Glossary, U. 102. " A scar, cliff, mom prm- 

raptm,” Coles. The {uusage in Shakespeare, 

" men make ropes in such a icarre,” is difficult 
of explanation ; but the old text, obscure as it 
is, is certainly to be preferred to any emenda- 
tion yet proposed. Ur. Knight's explanation 
is nearly as difficult ss the text, and although, 
at he remarks, Shakespeare if accustomed to 
the use of strong metaphorical expressions, yet 
we may fairly doubt whether, in the whole 
range of bis plays, such an unnatural and 
forced construction is adopted os in the 
passage printed with Mr. Knight’s punctu- 
ation. Looking fully at the context, I would 
explain it thus. Diana, at the moment of 
uttering this speech, is on the point of pretend- 
ing to yield to Bertram’s wishn ; she has com- 
bated bia asturances of sincerity in the vows 
of love, but apparently struck with the urgency 
of hit arguments, she says, / see that men 
mate rape! m neh a scarre, that rne'U for. 
lake ounehei ; I tee that men make reasons 
to assist their view s even in such a barren diffi- 
cult subject, that we will desert ourselves, and 
yield to them. Then comes the result, “ Give 
me that ring ;’’ and no further solicitation it 
necessary on Bertram’s part, who wins " a 
heaven on earth," by producing arguments 
for a course which no proper reasons could 
justify, in short, by making “ ropes in such a 
tcaire.” 

He lokcd sbowtel thanne was he warre 
Of an ermvtase undir a akerri. 

MS. Unnin A. 1. 17, f. >23. 
Marry, even hetved over the .m»t, end lent e- 
swlmming toward Burtholme, hi. old habl'atlon, if 
it bee not Intercepted by some aeale, sharke, stur- 
geon, or such like. Hgtflsais, 1431. 

(5) A shred, or piece. North, 
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SCAUAB. A beetle. {Lot.) 

With lecret contempUtlon doth cooUmne the 
bA4e mindB of tuch as« with the narab flye# de< 
lighlclh only to life in dung end mire. 

Greene^* PtonetonuiMia, 1585, f. 1. 

SCARAMOUCH. The name of a famons Italian 
posture-master, who in the year 1673 came 
to act here in England, from whom all those 
persons that perform feats of agility, and are 
dressed in particular Spanish habits, bear that 
as a common name. Dyche, 

SCAKBABE. A scarecrow. And, like a 
tcarbabet make him take his legs,” Wily Be* 
guiled, ap. Hawkins, iii. 329. 

SCARBOROUGH. Scarborough Iciture^ no 
leisure at all, Stanihurst's Ireland, p. 23. 
Scarborough warning^ no warning, or a very 
brief one. 

SCARROT. A kind of beetle. 

SCAR-BUGGE. A bugbear. 

For slone U no $car^bugg9, and wee ihall one day 
flnde it to. Dtnt^t pa/AuM^,p. 345. 

SCARCE. (1) To sieTe. Also, a sieve. 

Tak hert bome, and brynne It. and beta it to 
powdlr, and tcarce it thorow a entree, and ute it ilk 
daye to thou be hale. MS. Lincoln A. 1. 17* f. 892. 

(2) Sparing; stingy. {A.-N.) 

(3) To make one’s self scarce, i. e. to go away. 
A common phrase. 

SCARO. A shard, or fragment. Yorkah. 

SCARE. (1) To spend ; to consume. Suffolk. 

(2) Lean ; scraggy ; scanty. East. 

(3) A cur to drive away pigs, &c. 

(4) “ I’ve got the icart of him,*' I have frightened 
him so as to force him to do or prevent his 
doing anything. We also say, ** I have put 
the icart upon him." Ea$t. 

(5) Wild ; timid ; shy. North. 

SCARE-A-JOB. A phrase implying that the 

job will be nearly finished, and tantamount to 
theexpression “ making it look foolish." Ajrscx. 

SC.ARE-BRAKE. a stick from a hedge } Thoms' 
Anecdotes and Trad. p« 27. 

SCARET-ROOT. The herb skirwort. 

SCARP. A silken ornament hung loosely upon 
any part of a lady's dress, tied on by a knight, 
and worn as a mark of her favour. To Mcarf^ 
to wear loose, like a scarf ; to cover or ban- 
dage up. 

SCAR-FIRE. An alarm of fire. 

SCARIFIED. Frightened. Var. dial. 

SCWRIOT. Judas Iscariot. 

SCARL. A scarecrow, or bugbear. 

SCARMISHE. A skirmish; a battle. {A.-N.) 

SCARMONY. A kind of spicc. 

SCARN. Dong of cattle. North. 

SCARN-BEK. a dung-bee. Wratm. 

SCARNY-HOUGHS. A dirty drab. Weafm. 

SC.\RPED. Dried up, or parched, as when in 
fever the skin becomes di 7 and hard, it U said 
to lie acarped. Qu. a corruption of tcarfed, 
scarf being the outer skin. Lrnc. 

SCARPIN. A scorpion. Scorpio, Anglice a 
irarpyn,” Nominale MS. f. 7. 

SCARSB. To go away ; to disperse. 



The wyndy stormeb^aa to tcartc. 

The sonne tritte, the wedir clereih. 

Cower, MS. S^.AntUi. 134, f . 23S. 

SCARSTEE. Scarcity. {A.-N.) 

And eke to me It U a grete pcnaunce, 

Syth ryme in Eaglytah bath such ecarstee. 

MS. Cantab. Vt. i. 6, f. 57. 
And of grace lete be no tkarete. 

Good lady, that arte of grace welle. 

Lvdgate, MS. Soc. AtUiq. 134, f. 19. 

SCART. To scratch. North. 

SCARTERS. The dugs of a cow. Line. 
SCARTOCCIOS. Covers; folds of paper. 
SCARVE. A contrivance for taking fish. 
SCARVISH. Bright; clear. Devon. 
SCARYWHIFF. Askew. Someratt. 
SCASSENES. Scarcity. Pr. Part. 

SCAT. (1) A passing shower. Devon. 

When Ualdon hath t hat, 

Let Kenton beware of a ailror. 

Old Dtvonahire Proocrb. 

(2) To dash ; to burst ; to slap. West. Also 
a substantive, a blow. 

(3) Scared. Eaaex. 

(4) Broken ; ruined. Comw, 

(5) A continuance. Weat. 

(6) Go away! Get along! North. 

SCATCH. (1) A horse’s bit. (fV.) 

(2) A hedge of dry branches. 

SCATCILPAWED. Left-handed. Etiex. 

SC ATE. (1) Diminution ; injury. 

Make hit long and large y-now, wlthoute ony eaue. 

Chron. rUorfiM. p.98. 
f2) A light-heeled wench. North. 

(3) To have a diarrhma. Glouc. 

SCATHE. Harm ; loss ; damage. (^A.^S.) 
** One doth the scatlic and another bath the 
scorn," North Country proverb. 

That, god Wilekln, me reweth thl aeathe, 

Houre Loverd »ende the help rathe ! 

MS. Dlgbif 86 . 

1 hl;t the jiiturday seven ihyllyng. 

Have brok It wcl to thl clothyng. 

Hit wil do the no tkathe. 

MS. Cantah. Ff. T. 48, f. 53. 

SCATIIEFUL. Destructive; pernicious. 
SCATHERED. Said of feet ingrimed by 
water and small coals getting into the shoes. 
Norihumb. 

SCATLOB. Loss ; harm ; prejudice. North. 
SCATTE. (1) Monev. <2) Tax. {A.-S.) 
SCATTERBRAINED. Giddy. North. 
SCATTY. Showery. South, 

SCAU. A fig. Northumb. 

SCAUMY. Clear; bright; glossy. North. 
This differs from the meaning given by Kennclt, 
who says “ any imperfect disagreeable colour 
is said to be scawmy, or of a scawmey colour." 
SCAUP. (1) A bare thin soil. Yorkah. Also, 
a lean scra^^ person. 

(2) Head ; skull ; scalp. Yorkah, 

SCAUT. (1) To push violently. Weat. 

(2) The pole attached to the axle of a waggon, 
and let down to prevent its running back 
while ascending a hill. 

I SCAVEL. Voracious; greedy. North. “Scavel, 

1 otidua, rortu," Coles. 

i 
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SCAVF 4 L-AN-GOW. Confu»ed talking. Comw. 
SCAVERNICK. A hare. Corttut. 
SCAVILONES. Drawera i pantaloona. SIrult. 
SCAW. The elder tree. Comuf. 

SCAWBERK. A scabbard. 

In thrmyddeoffa book iche heclde a iwnd. 

Other KQwbrrk haddr iche noou. 

MH. (Mt. Titer. A. rll. f. 49. 
Biilde that treiour lay a drafoun. 

And theroo lay a iwerd broun. 

The rcAonter* comly com. (•> of FToneOre, p. 348. 
SCED. The parting of the hair on a person’s 
head. Nominale MS. iv. Cent. 

SCEDE. To spill. Lane. 

SCELEROUS. M’icked. (Lai.) 

Kynge Richard by thli abominable and tctlerovi 
act, thinkyng hymtelfc well releryd bolhe of feare 
and thought, woulde not hare It kept couniall. 

UaU, BicAord III. t. 4. 

SCELLUM. A thief. A cant term. 

But If a drunkard be unpledged a kan, 

Drawea out hla knife, and barely itabaa man, 

To runne away the rascal! shall have rcope ; 

None holds him, but all cry, Lope, iccMum, lope 1 
Ibylor's Workn, 1630, U. 193. 
SCENT. A descent. South. 
sen. For many or most words beginning w ith 
tch, see under th. 

SCHADONS. Young liees. North. 

SCHALE. A scale 1 a ladder. 

Sithen thou of Jacob arte the ryjte ickalt. 

The weyof lyf, the laddir of holyneise. 

Ledgore, US. Boo. Antiq. 134, f. 96. 
SCHAMELLE. A camel. “ Camelut, Anglice 
a schamelle,” Nominale MS. 

SCHEFT. The anncel-weight. 

SCHEKINE. A chicken. " PuUut, Anglice a 
schekyne,” Nominale MS. 

SCHELI,. To overturn. Line. 

SCHEME. A party of pleasure. 

SCHERCHE. Church. Sevyn Sages, 1823. 
SCHESELLE. A chisel. Nominale MS. 
SCHISMS. Frivolous excuses. Boat. 
SCHISM-SHOP. A dissenting chapel. 
SCHOAT. A kneading trough. Kent. 
SCHOCHE. To suspect. Will. Werw. 
SCHOOL. (1) To put back the ears, as a horse 
when provoked, f'ar. dial. 

(2) A shoal of fish, probably a corruption of the 
word shoal. Line. 

SCHOOLING. Education. Var.dial. 
SCHOOL-STREET. The university.- Oxon. 
SCHOUR. Battle; conflict. 

The good Due of Glouceitrie In the M«on 
Of the parlement at Bury beyng. 

Wa» put to deth ; and ay tith gret mornyng 
Hath ben In Ingcland with many a scharp aeAeui*. 

ilf.y. Aifr/. 8o€, Antiq. ]01« f. S6. 
SCIIREWARD. A ribald 1 a rascal. 
SCHROUGE. To press 1 to rub. Weet. 
SCHYE. The sky. 

I woowld I had the nymbell wynget 
Ofmylk.whyle dove that clype In «Aye. 

US. Askmolt 48. 

SCHYLDEN. To bring forth a child. This 
occurs in MS. Bib. Beg. 12 B. i. f. 60. “ Puer, 
Anglice a schyle.' Nominale MS. 

SC IB NT. Learned. Ludgali. 



SCIMMINGER. A piece of counterfeit money 
of base metal rubbed over or cased with silver. 
Kent. 

SC I NO. To wash. Durham. 

SCINDARIZE. To break to pieces. Ashmole's 
Theat. Chem. Brit. 1652, p. 415. 

SCINK. A newt; a lizard. 

SCIRTLE. Hasty; wild; changeable. 
SCITTLE. Skittish. Kent. 

SCITTURN. A shrewd turn. Hants. 

SCL. For many words commencing with set, 
see under tl. 

SCLATYRE. To be negligent. 

SdaSyre thy clothys bothc gchort and tyde, 
Paatyng all incnnca lyte. 

MS. CunUib. Ff. H. 38, f. 13 
SCLAU. To scratch, or claw. Corme. 
SCLAliNDRE. Slander. (rl.-N.) 

SCLEEZY. Said of cloth, when the threads arc 
irregular and uneven. Devon. 

SCLENT. Glided ? 

A fotc ynto the erthv hyt telente. 

MS. Cantab. Ft 11.38, f. 113 

SCLI5E. Discreet ; cunning. 

The knyghtc* lydyn on horsy* hye» 

With worde* myld, feyre, and 

MS. Athtmoleei, f. 3. 

S GLOWED. Scratched. Devon. 

SCOAD. To scatter, or throw abroad any loose 
earth, as mole-hills, Ac. Devon. 

SCOANES. Stones ; paTement. Comv. 
SCOBY. A chaffinch. Yortth. 

SCOCHONS. Scutcheons. (A.-N.) “Schochen 
a badge, etettwon,*’ Palsgrave. 

The FcocAenu# of many knyyt 
Of gold and cyprui waa l-dy 3 t, 

Brode beaauntuaandbryjt. i>greninM48l. 

SCOCKERD. Sappy, as timber. Etui. 
SCODE. To scatter. Comte. 

SCODIRDB. Whizzed along ? 

The Khaflc eeorfprrff and ichott In the ichlre byemo 
And toughte thorowowte the ichelde, and in the 
achaike ryfttes. Martt Arthurs, MS. Lineotn, f. 7^. 

SCOG. To brag ; to boast. JFe$i. 

SCOIL. Rubbish ; the head of a quarry before 
the strata appear. Devon. 

SCOLAIE. To attend school ; to study. 
SCOLDING-STOOL. A cucking-stool. Mr. 
Wright discovered the following entries in a 
MS. register at Southampton, dated 1540 : 
Coates doon In makyng of I he r 

Furate, paid for J. pece tymbreboughteof Robert 
Orrtiiere for the same stole, xd. 

For carriage of the nroe fro Hllle to the we«t 
holle, iljd. 

Item, for sawing of the same piece In lij. pecea, 
vlijd. 

Item, for iij. bottes and ij. plane* of Iron for the 
tame stoole, vi«L 

Item, for the wheelea lo convey the said itole by 
eommandernent of themeyre, lb*, liijd. 

Item, paid to Robert Orcherd for the makyng Of 
the said itoolo and wheclli, for llj. day* labourc to 
him and hla man. xd. theday.summa i)«. vjd. 
Summa xs. viljd. ob. 

SCOLE. A weighing-scale. Pr. Parr. 
SCOLLOP. To notch ; to indent. Writ. 
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SCOLOPBNDRA. A yenomous serpent. Meta- 
phorically used for a courtesan. 

SCOMBRE. Stercoro. 

Alto whan thei may noht teombtt, then taheth 
the rote ofacawlworte. and putlc it yn oyUc d’olyr» 
and put it Vn hit foundemcnt. MS. fMi. Mti. 

SCOME. To skim. Pr. Parv. 

And do hit thane agryne overe the fyre, and 
«r><me hit welle thane, and do hit in boxun. 

MS. Med. fiee. xv. Cent. 

SCOMERFARE. 

And with this noyte. and with thU crie. 

Out ora barge faite by, 

Whichehid wax thereon teoTivr/ttre, 

Men fterten out. Goteer, ed. lAM, f. )81. 

SCOMFETE. To discomfit. 

The A)ma 3 mt be Kotvmfett 
Wytbowte any more lett. 

MS. Cantab. Pf. if. 38, f. \VJ. 
And yfyowre knyght happyn to>4 
To be icwvn^tyd or be tloo, 

Ot hyt wylie be may. 

He wylie put hym yn yowre wylie, 

To make yowre peon, at hyt yt tkylle, 
Wythowtyn more delay. 

M.S. Qtntab. Ff. il. 38, f. 77. 
And ipedde ry^t well all hit }oumay. 

And acont/Me hit eomyes and droff hem ou;t. 

CAron. rUj>dttn. p. 96. 

After this batalle and 

Arthourand Merlin, p. S9B. 
And when the deevel herd hym thui aay. 

Alt acomfet he vanyttchet away. 

Hampoh, M8. Bou*e«, p. 73. 
And jir tu goitte to batayl thlt ortsone tay, 

And thow netchaU oojt beaeow'jfr^ that day. 

JT5. Her/. 8869,’ f. 96. 

SCOMPISH. To discomfit ; to oppress with 
heat ; to stifle. North. Apparently connected 
with tcomfite. 

SCOMOWR. A cook's skimmer. 

SCOMTHER. To scorch severely. Cumb. 

SCONCE. (1) A blockhouse; a small fort. 
Vxcept thy head, whItA, likese l fe n ee or fort. 

It barraesdo'd stroeg, lest wita retort. 

Taifior*4 Wartna, 1690, ii. 75, 

(2) The pavement. Comm. 

(3) A lantern ; originally a bght used for sacred 
purposes. “ A sconsc, or little lanteme," 
Baret, 1680. In the North of England the 
term is given to a kind of candlestick, with a 
tin back, htrag against the wall. 

(4) To condnet a jocular warfare of words ; to 
carry on good-humoured raillery. North, 

(6) The head. A cant term. ** A head, a pate, 
a nole, a akomce,** Florio, p. 82. 

(6) A screen. Cumb. Brockett says, " a scat 
at one side of the fire-place in the old large 
open chimney; a short partition near the fire 
upon which ^1 the bright utensils in a cottage 
are suspended.” In Beaumont and Flctehcr, 
iii. 102, it seems to mean some sort of stall 
on which switches were to be displayed. 

(7) “To sconce, to cat more than another, 
Winton ; to sconce, to impose a pecuniary 
nmlct, Oxon,'^ Kennett, MS. To sconce at 
Oxford, was to put a person's name in the 
College buttery b^ks by way of fine. 

8CONPIT. Discomfiture 



I Jotfan kil In a oaMel 

And Mgh that Nvigft everich del* 

Btttat of Haatfsaa, p. 

SCONS. Cakes of barley-meal. Cfumb. 

SCOOP. (1) A shovel us^ by maltsters. The 
term is generally applied to ait instnimeut 
used for scooping out any'thing. 

(2) The neck and breast of mutton cut as one 
joint. Drpon. \ 

SCOOSE. To discourse with. Somerttot. 

SCOOT. An angle, or comer, generally a cornered 
portion of a field. Var. dial. 

SCOOTER. A syringe, or squirt. To go like 
scooter, i. e. very quick. East. 

SCOP. The scalp ; the head. 

If I got a knop upon the bar* «cop. 

Thou cantt as well shite as shoote. 

fto6in Hood, |i. 32, 

SCOPE. A kind of basin with a handle usimI 
for lading water. Lane. 

SCOPE-LAW. A space given to one in mnning 
a race. Dortet. 

SCOPIOUS. Spacious ; ample. 

SCOPPB. Scoop ; leap. (if.-5.) 

SCOPPERIL. A plaything wHh diRdren, being 
a mould button with a hole in it, through 
which a piece of wood or quill is put for the 
purpose of spinning Uke a telotum. Line. 
Metaphorically, a nimble child. Kennett has, 
“ a scoppering or scoppcrell, a Kttle sort of 
spinning top for boys to set up between the 
middle finger and thnmh.” The teim occurs 
in a MS. Dictionary dated 164d. 

SCORE. (1) Twenty yards. This was a common 
term in ancient archery and gunoeiy. 

2) Twenty pounds weight. Weot. 

3) The core of an apple. Ghuc. 

( 4 ) A mark, or notcL Var. dioL 

And for the hire of two horses toWeybrIdge, to 
■urrey the timber, 19tf. t and 19d. paid divers men. 
for raising and ttirning the timber there to see the 
aeoTM/and 12d. for the expenses of theaceomptaiii 
and his sarvaat, m>d their two horeet there. 

jdrth m dog ia, xxiv. 3it4. 

(6) To beat so as to mark the skiD, a common 
term in Devon. 

Of the yerrde aomtyme I stood in awe. 

To be aceoryd, that was al my dreede. 

L^Mgotdt Minor Poemt, p. 2Ji5. 

SCOREL. A sqnirrel. Pr. Part. 

SCORER, A scout ; a scourer. 

The kynge, beingc at Notyngham. and or ho 
eame there, scot the teorrrs al abowte the eontri^v 
adjoynynge, to asple and serche yf any gaderyngs 
were in any place agaynit hym. 

Arrieoief King Bdtaard /P, p. 7. 

SCORPNG. According to Marshall, the Norfolk 
ploughmen hive t Bingul*r expedient to pre- 
vent the Boil when moiBt from taming Up in 
whole glossy furrows, which theyterm srorrao; 
for which purpose they tie ■ piece ef strong 
ropc-yira round the piste or mould-board, 
which, by this means, is prevented from act. 
ing as a trowel npon the soil. See his Rural 
Economy of Norfolk, i. 139. 

SCORK. The core ef an ap^e. Sahp. 

SCORSE. To exchange. It is the translalioo 
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of changer in Hollyband’a Dictiontrie, 1593, 
and is still in use. 

SCORT-ABOUT, To disttH*b ; to injure. Warw. 

SCORTE. Scorn ; derision. 

SCOTCH. (1) To stop the wheel of a coach or 
waggon with a stone, Ac. far. dial. 

(2) To cut slightly ; to mince. Hence, metapho- 
rically, to spare, to refrain. 

For when they come to giving unto holy and ne- 
ceasarie uiea, then they wilt iticke at a pennfe, and 
teotch at a groat, and every thing is too much. 

DenCt Pathu'afff p. 74. 

(3) Out aH notch, excessively. 

(4) To amerce ; the same as to dock in other 
counties ; thus, when a labourer has not done 
work in quantity or quality to satisfy his mat- 
ter, the latter will say, “ I'll tcotch you for 
this." Unc. 

SCOTCH-AND-ENGLISH. In Cumberland the 
game of pruoner't Ian is sometimes so called, 
in allusion probably to the border wars. 

SCOTCH-FIDDLE. A fiddle thus played:— 
the fore-finger is the fiddlestick, which plays 
Ijetwccn the tbnmb and fingers of the other 
hand. North. 

SCOTCH-FOG. A kind of misty rain. There 
is an old saying that " a Scotch-fog will wet 
an Englishman through." 

SCOTCH-HOP. The game of hop-scotch. It 
is mentioned in Clarke’a Phiaseologia Pnerilit, 
1655, p.322. Moor calls it Scotch-hob. 

SCOTE. (I> A prop. /. Ji'ight. 

S A dragstafiT. Gloue. 

To plough up. Hergf. 

SCOTH. To clothe, or cover up. 

SCOTOMY. A dizziness in the head. 

SCOTS. Scotch cattle. North. 

SCOTTERING. A custom amongboys of burn- 
ing a bundle of pease-straw at the end of har- 
vest. “ In Herefordshire, boys at the latter 
end of harvest use to bum a wad of pease in 
the straw, which they call a nottering, and eat 
the pease being so parched,” Blount. 
SCOTTLE. To cut badly, raggedly. “ How 
yon have Mcottlcd that leather “ the beef was 
ecottUd shamefnlly.” WUtt. 

SCOTTLES. An amusement with hoys, who 
pelt each other with the stnbble of wheat 
pulled op with the earth about the roots. 
This is called " playing at nottlec.” Sufoti. 
SCOUB. A rod sharpened at both ends nsed in 
thatching. Northumb. 

SCOUL. To bum fiercely ; to look red, generally 
said of the sky. Devon. 

SCOUP. To leap at prey. PaUgrave. 

SCOUR. (1) To scour a hedge, to deepen the 
ditch, and to breast up the hedge with the soil 
taken out. North. 

(2) A shallow, gravelly part of a river. ITarie. 
(.3) To clean out ponds, &c. £a>t. 

14) A scourging, or beating. 

^5) .A noise ; a tumult. Somemt. 

SCOURGE. To sweep with a licsom. Kent. 
SCOURGE-METTLE. The instrument with 
which a boy whips his top. " Every night I 



dream I am a town-top, and that I am whipt 
up and down with the ecourge stick of love, 
and the metal of affection," Grim the Collier 
of Croydon, ap. Dodaley, xL 206. 

SCOURING. (1) A beating. North. It occurs 
in Nabbes’ Bride, 1640, tig. H. iv,and earlier 
in the Prompt. Parv. 

(2) A difficult affair. Yorktk. 

(3) A diarrboca. far. diaL 

SCOURING-STICK. A stick used in cleaning 

the barrel of a gun. 

SCOUT. (1) A high rock. Lane. 

(2) A college errand boy. Oaon. 

(3) A watchman. A cant term. Tasser has 
•eoutwatch, ed. 1812, p. xxv. 

(4) A small division of land. Weet. 

SCOUTH. 

And ha get eeeuth to wield hts tree, 

I rear you’ll both be paid. AeUn Heed, I. lOS. 

SCOUTHER. An uproar ; a confusion. AerfA. 

SCOUT-WATCH. A spy. See Scout (3). 

SCOVE. To run fast. Boot. 

SCOVEL. A baker’s mauUdn. 

SCOVEN. The neck of lamb. Somemt. 

SCOVING. “Scoring is shoving the barley 
forward in order for binding,” MS. Devon. Gl. 

SCOVY. Uneven. Devon. “ Scovy wool, 
wool of various colours not dualy mixt in 
combing or scribbling, bnt streaky," MS. 
Devonshire Glossary. 

SCOWDER. A bottle ; a confusion. North. 

SCOWULE. A thowl, or shoveL' 

SCOY. Thin, poor, generally applied to silks 
or stuffs. Corrae. 

SCO 5 IES. Scourges. 

The bar of bii bed it el to*drmwe. 

The body with el lovAawe. 

MS. AMuu iiao 7 , r. 4de 

SCRAB. (1) The crab-apple. North. 

(2) To scratch, or claw. Soot. 

SCRABBED-EGGS. A lenten dish, composed 
of eggs boiled hard, chopped and mixed with 
a seasoning of batter, salt, and pepper. 

SCRABBLE. (1) To seramble. Somemt. 

(2) To scratch with the nails. Line. 

SCRADGE. To dress and trim a fen-bank, in 
order to prepare it the better to resist an ap. 
prebended overilow. All loose materials 
within reach are raked together ; and such 
additions as are to be had are procured, and 
so applied, as to heighten and strengthen the 
upper part on the side next to the flood. 
Fnrhv's East Anglia, ii. 290. 

SCRAFFISCH. The cray-flsh. 

SCRAFFLE. To scramble ; to straggle ; also, 
to wrangle or quarrel. 

SCRAG. (1) A ghost. North. 

(2) Offal ; remnants. Yorhvh. 

(3) A crooked forked branch. Went. 

(4) A lean, thin person. Devon. The ai^jective 
scraggy is common everywhere. 

SCRAGGED. Hanged. A cant term. 

SCRAGGLE. To scramble. Dorset. 

SCRAM. Distorted; awkward. Also, be- 
numbed with cold. fTest. 
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SCRAM B. To pull, or rake together with the 
hands. Yoritk. 

SCRAMBED. Deprived of the use of some 
limb hy a nervous contraction of the muscles. 
Sommel. 

SCRAMMISHES. Scratches. U'etl. 

SCRAMP. To catch at ; to snatch. A'or/A. 

SCRAN. (1) A bag. HV«». 

(2) Victuals; food. North. 

SCRANCH. To scratch. Eatt. 

SCRANCHUM. Crisp gingerbread. North. 

SCRANNEL. A lean person, ionc. 

SCRAN NY. Thin; meagre, far. dial. 

SCRAN'S. Scraps; refuse. Donet. 

SCRANT. To scorch. Somemt. 

SCRAP. (1) To scratch. Eatt. “Toscrappe 
as a heune dose," MS. Dictionary, 1540. 

(2) A plan, or scheme. 

SCRAPE. (1) To shave badly. I'ar. dial. 

(2) To bow, or make obeisance. 

SCRAPE-GOOD. A miserly fellow. 

SCRAPER. A bad fiddler. Var. dial 

SCRAPPLE. To grub about. Oxon. 

SCRAPS. As well as in the common sense, 

this word is in Suffolk particularly descriptive 
of the small pieces of fat pork remaining after 
the operation of boiling, for the purjiose of 
extracting the lard for store for domestic use. 
Moor's Suffolk Words, p. 334. 

SCRAPT. Slightly frozen. Devon. 

SCRAT. (1) To scratch. (2) Scratched. Watt. 
On the sege then sate y. 

And he tcrattud me fulle vylenily. 

US. Cantak. Ft. tt S8, f. lii. 
And ylkane aknUU othyr tn the face. 

And chalre anen Hesche of ryve and race. 

Hampole, MS. Bowes, p. SIS. 
And aem/tad hur vyaage alle with blood. 

And cryed owt aa ache were wode. 

US. Cantos. Ff. 11. 38, f. 1». 

(3) A swaggerer ; a bully. 

(4) The itch. Sahp. 

(5) A miserly feUow. West. 

(6) An hermaphrodite. North. “ A scrat, 
hermaphroditui," Coles. 

(7) Nearly worn out. North. 

(8) A rack for pigs. Bedi. 

SCRATCH. The stone which forms the stratum 
immediately under the soil. Etna. 

SCRATCH-CRADLE. A game played by cross- 
ing thread or string between the two hands 
in a peculiar manner. 

SCRATCHED. Slightly frozen. Devon. 

SCRATCHINGS. The remainder of the fat, 
after it has been melteil down into lard. IT ore. 

SCRATE. An old woman. 

SCRATTLE. To scratch. I'ar. dial. 

SCRAGK. To scratch. Yorkth. 

SCRAWF. Refuse. Wett. 

SCRAWL. (1) To crawl. IVett. " To scrall, 
stir, motitor Coles' Lat. Diet. 

(2) The young of the dog-crab, or a bastard sort 
of crab itself. Zinc. 

(3) Any things which have been thrown about 
in a disorderly confused manner arc said in 
Hampshire to be tcraieled 



SCRAWLING. Slight ; mean. 

SCRAWLY. Thin, as com. Deri. 

SCRAWMY. Awkwardly tall ; thin and un- 
gainly ; said of one, who is all legs and vrings 
like a giblet pie. Line. 

SCRAWN. To clamber up. North. 

SCREAK. To creak, as a door, Ac. 

SCREDE. Shroud; dress. H'eier. 

SCREE. (1) A coarse sieve. North. 

(2) A precipice ; a scar. Cumb. 

(3) To hollow out loudly. Line. 

SCREECH. (1) The swift. Wett. 

(2) The missel thrush. Var. dial. The terra 
was anciently applied to the screech-owl. 

" .Strif, .Anglice a schrych," Nominalc MS. 
SCREECH-OM’L. The swift. /. IVight. 
SCREECHY, i. e. Scratchy, applied to land, 
when the teratch or rock is covered with a 
verv thin layer of earth. Zinc. 

SCRE'ED. (1) Avoided. Doriet. 

(2) A narrow slip of land. line. 

(3) The border of a cap. Var. diaZ 

(4) Scrip. Devon. 

(5) A rent, slued, or fragment. North. 
SCREEDLE. To serene over the embers, to 

hover over them, covering them with one's 
coats as with a screen. Devon. 

SCREENED. Sifted. North. A screen is a 
high standing sieve for cleansing corn. 
SCREES. Small stones or pebbles. North. 
SCREET. (1) Half a quarter of a sheet of paper. 
Eatt. 

(2) Flexible ; supple. 

SCREEVE. To run with corrupt matter, as a 
wound, a corpse, &c. Zone. 

SCREFFE. The sheriff. 

Whan Koben ynto the hall cam, 

Th® tcrtjf* lone h« met, 

The potter cowed of corteyjey, 

And aone the tcMiffi he gret* 

AoMn Hood, 1. 8». 

SCREIK. (1) To shriek; to scream. Yorkth. 
(2) The peep of day. North. 

SCRETE. Slight ; supple ; limlier. 

SCREIV. (1) A miser. Var. diaZ 

(2) To have the stomach-ache. 

(3) A courtesan. A cant term. 

SCREW-BOX. A kind of shell-fish. 
SCREWDY. To crowd. Bedt. 

SCRIBBLE. To card wool. Devon. 
SCRIBBLE-SCROBBLE. Scribbling. North. 
SCRIBE. To write; to make marks with instru- 
ments, as carpenters. North. 

SCRIDE. To stride. Somertet. 

SCRIGG'D. Forced; squeezed out. North- 
amptonth. 

SCIUGGINS. Apples left on a tree after the 
ingathering. Gloue. 

SCRIGGLE. To writhe ; to struggle. Eatt. 
SCRIKE. A scream. North. Also a verb, to 
shriek; to scream. 

Which lye in tonneoU. yet die not. 

With manic wofull tcrlkeii. MS. tdthmoU 906. 
The deevclt ay amang on thaime sal strykCt 
And the ayoful tharewith ay crye and $krykt. 

Hampoif, MS. Bmceg, p. 914. 
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SCRIM. To crush ; to bruise. I. of Wight. 

SCRIMED. Shriveiled up. Dtton. 

SCRIMER. A fencer. (/V.) 

SCRIMMAGE. (1) A skirmish ; but now used 
for s gener&l row. Var. dial. 

Prjnce UuffUr at Chii $kiymag* for alt his pryde 
Fled full fast« and aowght no gyde. 

MS. IjKn^dcwM SOS, f. 10. 

(2) A mean dwarfish person. Weal. 

SCRI.MMITY. Stingy ; close. Weat. 

SCRIMP. To spare; to pinch. Var. dial. 
Hence acrimption, a small pittance. 

SCRIN. A small vein of ore. Verb. 

SCRl.NGE. To shrink ; to cringe. Var. diaL 

SCKINKT. Screwed. Comic. 

SCRINT. To scorch or singe, applied generally 
to those substances that shrink together a 
good deal in burning, as leather, parchment, 
silk, woollen, thf hair, &c. Somerael. 

SCRIP. A list ; a slip of writing ; a writing. 
Script occurs in Chaucer. 

SCRIPTURES. Writings ; books. 

SCRIT. A writing; a deed. 

A $rrit of coTcnaunt l<mad thcr was 
Oytwme me and Sathaoas. MS.JddU.\lX7$(-9S. 
He dydeoohy* clothya aatyte. 

And to Seynt Jbooc he wrote a tkiyte. 

MS. Hart. 1701. f. 46. 

SCRITCH. To shriek. Devon. The thrush 
is called a acrileh from its noise. 

SCRITHE. To writhe about. 

SCRITTICK. A mite of money. South. 

SCRIVE. (1) To describe, Patagrave. 

(2) To shriek ; to scream. North. 

SCRIVENER. A writing-master. Scriceirtea, 
writers, transcribers. {A.-N.) 

SCRIVING-IRON. An instrument used for 
numbering trees for sale. 

SCRORBLE. To scramble. Weat. 

SCUOFF. Refuse of wood. Dorset. 

SCUOG. A stunted bush. North. Scroggg, 
almunding in underwood. ** The wey toward 
the cite was stony, thorny, and acroggg,** Gesta 
Romanonim, p. 18. ** Scroga, blackthorn,** 

Kennctt, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

SCROGGMNGS. The small worthless apples 
which are left hanging on the trees after the 
crop has been gathered. Wore. 1 

SCROGGY. Twisted ; stunted. East. \ 

SCROG-LEGS. Bandy legs. Nor/. \ 

SCROME. To walk awkw*ardly. North. 

SCROOBY-GRASS. Scurvy-grass. North. 

SCROODGE. A crush. North. 

SCROOP. Dry scales, or scabs, lane. 

SCROOP. To creak. West. 

SCROUGE. To crowd; to squeeze. Var. diaL 

SCROW. (I) To work hard. North. 

(2) Uproar; confusion. Y'oriah. 

(3) Cross ; angry ; surly. Wilts. Ray gives it 
as a Sussex word. At Winchester I heard an 
ugly woman described as looking semtr, appa- 
rently without any reference to the temper. 

(4) A roll, or scroll. Palsgrave. 

H« U »o pullid that he may not ftrow, 
Countyrfetid to a flgur and paymld in a acrute. 

MS. Laud. 416, f. 53. 



SCROWL. To broil, or roast. Devon 
SCROW-ROW. An uproar. AorM. 

SCROYLE. A mangy fellow. A term of con- 
tempt used by Shakespeare and Jonson. 

Then upon SaMnlh dayea the tcrvifla beginnec. 
With moat unhallowed handa, to weed up tionea. 

TnffU/r'4 ti’orkr*, Ui3it, 111. II. 
SCRUB. A mean fellow, far. dial. 

SCRUBD. To get rid of. Devon. 
SCRUBBADO. The itch. A cant terra. 
SCRUBBED. Squalid ; mean ; shabby. 
SCRUCfi. A truce at play. East. 

SCRUDDY. Short ; dwarfish. North. 
SCRUDE. To rub. 

SCRUDGE. A courtesan. Devon. 

SCRUFF. “ A kind of fuel which poor people, 
when firing is dear, gather up at ebbing water 
in the bottom of the Thames about London, 
and consists of coal, little sticks, cocklc-shels, 
and the like,*’ Blount. 

SCRUGGLE. To struggle. Palsgrave. 
SCRUMP. (1) Crisp. South. 

(2) To craunch. Somerset. 

(3) To double up. Devon. 

SCRUMSHUS. Stingy. Suffolk. 

SCRUNCH. To craunch. Nar. dial. 
SCRUNCHLIN. A small green shrivelled sp- 

ple stunted in its grow th. Weat. 

SCRUNT. An overworn wig, besom, Ac. 
SCUUNTY. Short ; stunted. North. 
SCRUPULOUS. Doubtful. 

SCRUSE. A truce. Suffolk. 

SCRUSH. A bandy, or club. Devon. 
SURUTCHELL. Refuse of wood. Suaaejr. 
SCKUTHING-BAG. A coarse bag through 
which cider is strained. West. 

SCRY. A flock of wild fowl. 

SCRYB. To descry. North. 

1 knewa never mane so wys, 

That eouth telle the Krviie, 

Ne«erye the tnetysofprys 

Was tervyd in that sale. Degravant» 1860. 

SCRYLE. Couch-grass. Weat. 

SCRYVED. Emitt^ purulent matter. Still in 
use in Lancashire. See Serteve, 

Hia woundii retyved and stllle he lay. 

MS. Harl. MM, f. 61. 

SCUCH. A hanging-shelf. See Witbals' Diction- 
trie, ed. 1608, p. 136. 

SCUD. (1) To spill. Devon. 

(2) To clean with saliva. Yorkah. 

(3) A slight rapid shower. Var. dial. 

(4) A scab. Devon. 

(3) A scud of larks is a small number, less than 
a flock. Oxon. 

SCUDDER-OP-FLAMB. Same as Scud (3). 
SCUDDICK. Anything of very small value; 

of the smallest worth. North. 

SCUB. Shade ; shadow. Dunelm. 

SCUFF, (1) Or acmff of the ucck, is the back 
part of the neck ; it Is generally used when 
a person seizes another by that part. AorM. 
(2) To shuffle in walking. Weat. 

SCUFFIN. Same as Fruggan (1). 

SCUFFLE. (1) A linen garment worn by chiU 
dren to keep their clothes clean ; a pinafore ; 
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a coarse apron worn by servants when doing ■ 
dirty work. Stuttx. 

(2) A garden hoc. Salop. 

(3) To scuffle out one's shoes, to kick them out 
as if always at football. Wett. 

SCUFFLER. A sort of plough, with a share 
somewhat like an arrow-head, drawn hy a horse 
betwixt the ridges where turnips have been 
drilled, to root out the weeds j thus acting 
like a Dutch hoe, hut on a larger scale. Line. 

SCUFFLINGS. Refuse of wood. Eatl. 

SCUFTER. To bustle ; to hurry. Cumi. 

SCUG.(l) To hide; to take shelter. North. As 
a substantive, a place of shelter. 

(2) The declivity of a hiU. Yortih. 

(3) A squirrel. Ilampth. 

SCUGGERY. Secrecy. YorM. 

SCULK. (1) An impure person. {A.-S.) 

(2) A company of foxes. 

SCULL. (I) A shoal. Generally of fishes, but 
Lilly mentions “ a scul of phesants," cd. 1632, 
sig. X. lii. " Skulles of herrings,” Holinshed, 
Hist. Scot. p. 139. 

Into y* town of Rochell, they say, Ood hath sent 
a Mkutl of fish for their relief, as he did mlraculourly 
when H.y" aa healcaed It. MS Hart. X8. 

(2) To scold. Devon. 

SCULSH. Rubbish, but most generally used 
with reference to the unwholesome things 
children delight to eat, lollipop, &c. Kent. 

SCULVERING. Low ; sculking. line. 

SCUM. (1) To mow. SufoU. 

(21 To strike any one on the mouth. 

SCUMBER. To dung. A hunting term, ap- 
plied properly to foxes. It is frequently writ- 
ten teummer, as in Florio, p. 72. 

But he that gainea the glory here. 

Must acwmSer furthest most clear, 

JfiiMrwm 1G56, p> 6> 

SCUM-FELLOW. A very low person. 

SCUMMER. (1) Wonder. Somerset. 

(2) To daub, or smear. fFest. .Also, ventrem 
exonerare. " A skumraering of a dog,” Florio, 
p. 475, in V. Sekbtehimurra. 

(3) A fire-shovel. Yorith. 

SCUN. (1 ) To reproach in a public manner, with 
a view of exposing to contempt or shame. 
Somerset. 

(21 To throw a stone. North. 

(3) To shun ; to avoid. Devon. 

SCUNNER. (1) To loathe ; to shun. North. 

(2) To notice ; to observe. Norlhumb. 

SCUNNING. A disease of the heart. 

SCUPPER’D. Spoken of leaves of trees that 
arc turned black, and crumpled up with frost 
or blight. A Herefordshire word, according j 
to Urry’s MS. additions to Ray. 

SCUPPIT. A shovel, or spade, of uniform width, 
the sides turned a little inward. A spade 
tapers toward the cutting edge. The tiller 
handles too differ, the scuppit having merely ] 
a cot on the top of the tiller, and the spi^c ' 
having the top of its tiller perforated, wliich i 
is called an eye tiller. The senppit is some- j 
times used for digging as well as the spade.but 
is not so suitable for flag or strong land. Moor. ^ 



SCUR, To move hastily. Forts*. 

SCURE. To secure. SosUh. 

SCUREL. A rabbit. “ Strogrilha, sasreBus, 
Bcurelle,” Nominale MS. 

SCURGE. A whip for atop. 

SCURRAN-TOP. A peculiar kind of top for- 
merly used at a game called scurran-meggy, 
which was much in vogue in Cumberland during 
the last century. MS. Glossary in my pos- 
session. 

SCURRICK. A small piece. Yorish. West. 
Sometimes scuddick, and perhaps more gene- 
rally scritliei, an atom. 

SCURRIFUNGE. To lash tightly. Also, coire 
camaliter. Devon. 

SCURRY. (1) To scour in pursuit. East. 

(2) To hasten away. Far. dial 

SCURVY-ALE. A 

But to conclude this drinking stye talc, 

We had a sort of ale called teurry ate. 

Tai/loTe WorAru, 1630, 1. 1W>. 

SCUSE. To excuse. For. diat. 

SCUT. (1) The tail of a hare or rabbit. The 
hare itself was also so called. Also, to dock 
an animal’s tail. Still in use. 

(2) Short, as a garment, Ac. 

SCUTCH. (1) Couch grass. IFest. 

(2) To strike or beat slightly. Yorish. Pegge 
has scutch’d, whipped. 

(3) To cleanse flax. Wore. 

SCUTCHELL. A long dark passage. Line. 

SCUTCHEON. A key-stone. “ A scutcheon 

in the middest of a vaute, where all the course 
of the carved atones or timber doth resort,” 
Hollyband’a Dictionarie, 1593. 

SCUTE. (1) A scute was declared to be worth 
half a noble by a proclamation of Henry V., 
printed in Hall, f. 37. “ Scute, a present of 
money,” Devonshire Glossary. 

(2) A reward ; a gift. Dorset. 

SCUTLIN. A small apple pasty ; a taffata tart. 
WMon. 

SCUTTER. To have a diarrhoea. North. 

SCUTTLE. (1) To walk fast. Line. 

(2) A small piece of wood, pointed at both 
ends, used at a game like trap-ball. Chesh. 

(3) A shallow basket or wicker bowl, much in 
use in the ham, and in other departments of 
husbandry. ” A scuttle, dosser, basket to 
Carrie on the backe,” Cotgrave in v. liotie. 

(4) A dish, or wooden platter. 

SCUTTLES. The hatehes of a ship at which 

the goods are let down. 

SCUTTY. Short in stature. Yorish. 

SCUTTY-WREN. The wren. West. 

SeWON. Shone ; glittered. 

In a cloud oITblcwe, 

By t did never remewo 
The spere j 
But evere In one 
Bryght hyt eneon 

Stremeyt clere. MS. Cantab. Ft. i. 6. 

SCY. A scythe. Cumi. 

SB. A seat i a kingdom. (A.-N.) 

And ryyte forthwith the aungelle tarieth nou^t. 

But helde his wey from the see of glorye. 

Lmigalt, MS. See. Anli^. 131, p. I. 
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Uo«1ir th* foot of mount Mambr^, 

Ther« hechc>c* to sotle HUm. 

Mmndl, MS, OM. Trin. Cantab, f. 10. 

SKA. A large niiinl}er or quantity of anything. 
Susaex. 

SEA-ADOER. Tl>e pipe>5sh. Comw. 

SKA-UEANS. Small black pebbles. Devon. 

SEAHLE. Visible ; to be seen. 

SEA-BOTTLE. Many of the species of the sea- 
\vrack, or fueta, are called sea-^o/f/ea, in con- 
sequence of the stalks having round or oval 
vesicles or pods in them ; the pod itself. 

SK.A-CROW. A cormorant. South. 

SE.AKY. Boggy; wet. Salop, 

SE.AL. Part of horse armour. 

SEALE. (l)Thesallow. Yorkth, 

(2) A furnace for boiling salt. 

SEALED-DOVE. A dove with the eyelids 
sown up, in which state she rises perpendicu- 
larly till her strength is quite exhausted, and 
then falls down lifeless. 

Thy window! all arethut In thbdark cave: 

Thy eyn cloi’d up ; and when, like amM doM, 

Thou fain wouldst flutter upward, light to have, 

Thii fleth to thee united will not nM>ve, 

But drawi thee back, and clips thy soaring wings, 

Or at thy lofU'st pitch thee downward flings. 

Qaberp'a IMtina G/impier, 1669, p. 79. 

SEAM. (1) A horae-load of wood. Ray nves 
this at a Sussex word, but it seems to have 
fallen oot of use in that county. See, however, 
MarshalPs Rural Economy of the Weat of 
England, i. 398, who gives it as a West Devon* 
shire word. 

2) A strata of coal. North. 

3) I^ni North. “ Cold meat fryed with hogs 

aeame," Cotgrave in v. Gramouie. “ Seme for 
to fryc with, de pourreaUf* Palsgrave. 

^4) A quarter of an acre. Also, a quarter of com. 
South and Boat, 

(5) A horse-load. Comw, 

SEA-MALL. A bird thus described by Holme, 
The bill white, but yellow towarcLi the tip, 
bending towards the point ; the feet of a pale 
green, claws black,” 

SEAM-KENT. Ragged; very shabby. As a 
verb, to imsew or make ragged. 

SEAMS. Tlie marks of the smull|K>x. 

SEAM-SET. A shoemaker's instrument for 
smoothing the seams of boots and shoes. 

SEAN. (1) A sort of net. Line, Polwhclc de- 
scribes it a pilchard net, and a very large net 
used in Hampshire for catching mackerel and 
herrings is so called. ** Sean, or seyn, a great 
and very long fish net,” Howell. 

(2) Soon. North, 

SEA-NAG. A ship. Weatm. 

SEA-PINK. The plant thrift Yorkah, 

SEA-PYE. The oyster catcher. Drayton. 

SEAR. (1) The yellow betwixt the beak and the 
eyes of a hawk. Bemera. 

(2) Dry ; withered. ** Seare and taplesse leaves,” 
Dekker's Knight's Conjuring, p. 53. 

Whereas her fresh flouriahing prime would brook 
ill to be irobniced by thy aeera and laplewe armet. 

Tha TVew Lanciuhira Vaaars, 1640, p. 26. 

(3) The touchhole of a pistol. Hence used 



17 SEA 

metaphorically for the pudendum muliebre. 
Light of the seare is, of course, equivalent to 
light-heeled, loose in character. I'ickUqf the 
aear, wanton, immodest. The commentators 
have never yet satisfactorily explained a 
passage in Hamlet, ii. 2, ** the clown shall 
make those laugh, whose lungs are tickled o' 
the sere** i. e., those whose lungs arc wanton, 
or excited to laughter by coarse ribaldry. 
That this is the correct explanation there can- 
not, 1 imagine, be the slightest doubt. ** Dis- 
covering the moods and humors of the vul- 
gar sort to be so loose and tickle theaeare^* 
lloward's Defensative, 1620, ap. Douce, ii. 
230. These senses of the word have never 
before been developed. 

Evfo aa a pistole that U ready diarged and bent, 
will flie off by and by. If a man do but touch the 
Mart, Lombardia PerambuJation, 1600, p.462. 

She that la fayre, luity, and yonge, 

And can comon In tcrraei wyth fyled tonge. 

And wyll abyde whysperynge Id the eare, 

I Thynke ye her tayte it not (rgAr o/ tbe Mara. 

! Cpwiwwse Saerat ar a and Jatososy, n.d. 

' SE ARCER. A tine sieve ; a strainer. 

SEARCH. (1) A tent, or probe. 

(2) To penetrate. Far, dial 

SEARCHERS. Persons appointed to examine 
corpses, and report the cause of death. 

SEARCHING. Keen ; inercing. Far. diaL 

SEARSINGS. Siftings ; cleansings. 

When your three aaorainfca be done after my lore, 
Thaa braake the stone as you did before. 

Mthmtda'a Thaat, Chem. Brit. 1652, p. 400. 

SEARY. Thin, or worn. Devon. 

SEASON. (1) To seize or pounce on anything as 
a hawk does. 

(2) ** Admitawra^ seasoning of a cow, and cover- 
ynge of a marc,” Eliote's Dictionarie, 1559. 

SEAT. (1) The summit of a mountain. 

(2) A number or nest of eggs ; on which they 
aet poultry. Thus they say : ** I'll give you a 
aeat of eggs.” ** I found in the stable, 6tc., a 
aeat of eggs I did not expect.” Zinc. 

SEATER. A piece of cloth worn so thin, aa to 
be almost in a hole, is said to be ** all in a 
aeater** North. 

SEAT-RODS. Hazel twigs. Salop. 

SEAU. A water-pail. North. 

SEAVE. A gown. Someraet, 

SEA-VELE. A seal. 

Theiracalfe, in like manner, which our comry. 
men for brevity take cal atccle, other more largely 
name a tea refe, nuketh a tpolle of fi«he» betweene 
rocket and banckes, but it U not accounted in the 
catalogue or number cf our English dogs, notwlth- 
BtandiDg we call it by the n.ime of a «ea dog or asca- 
calfe. T»p^elTt ¥uHr-Fm>tad Beaata, 1607, P- l/l. 

SEAVBS. Rushes, far. dioL *' A seave, a 
rush that is drawn thro' in dripping or 
other grease, which in onlinary houses in the 
North they light up and burn instead of a 
candle,” Kcnnctt, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

SEA-WARE. Sca-wced. Northumb. 

SEAWL. Wet stuff. Lane. 

SEAWSE. To strike a person over the face. 
Lane. 
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SBAWTERYED. A stupid fellow. Lane. 
SECATOUR. An executor. 

Then It he a traytour. 

Fore he tniatyi to hit teeatcur. 

He tchuld hUtouJe locour. MS. Douce SOi, f. 8< 
Wyte mon If thou art. of thi god 
Take parlor thou henee wyndet 
For If thou leva thi part in thi »ecatur$ ward, 

Thi part non part at last end. ReUti.Antig. i.314. 
SECCLELRD. Sickened. WHl. fFent. 
SECHAN. Such a one. 

SECllE. To seek. {J.-S.) 

By dereworthy God, aayd Robyn, 

Totecht all Englond thorowe. 

Yet founde 1 never to my pay, 

A moch better borowe.” Aa6ifi Hood, 1, 13. 

SECHETH. Visits. Weber. 

SECK. (1) Such. North. 

(2) A sack. Still in use. 

(3) To seek. Yorkuh. 

SECKERLY. As usual. North. 

SEC KET. A term of contempt, addressed gene- 
rally to a child. Line. 

SECKING. Canvas for sacks. North. 
SECONDS. Second-rate flour, far. dial. 
SECREE. Secret. {A.-N.) 

SECRET-HOUSE. A country-seat. 

SECT. (1) Sex. Very common. 

(2) A suit. (^A.-N.) 

(3) A small hammer, sharp on one end of the 
iron part, used in chipping large stones, &c. 

SECTURE. An executor. Pal^rare. 

That that corned in the oeeturtu hoodea. 

MS. Rawl. XV. Cent. 
SECURE. Sure ; certain ; positive. 

SEDE. To produce seed. {/f.-S.) 
SEDEKINE. A sub-dean. 

SEDGELY-CURSE. A horrible imprecation, 
thus given by Howell, — ** the devil run 
through thee booted and spurred with a scythe 
on his back.” 

SEDIKE. A sea-ditch, or sea-water creek. 
SEDLED. Lulled to sleep. 

SEDOCKE. The herb brank-ursine. 

SEDOW. The fish aurata. ” Aurata, AngUce 
a Bcdow,” Nominalc MS. 

SEDULL. A schedule. 

Yea, if I should gather up all inconveniraoes in 
heape, 1 should not be satlsfleil with a oedull, but 
write a whole volume. Don Simtinide*, 9d Fnrt, 1584. 
SEDYR. Cider. Prompt. Parc. 

SEE. (1) Saw. Isumbras, 604. 

The nativity nccortllng to our modern authors, Is 
one nf the best that ever f $9C, but according to our 
method it U a very evil one, and yet I do bcleive 
there Is not one artist in 40 can give any reason for 
hit death at that time, or why he should dye of a 
eontUToptiOD, seeing the ascendent is no ways 
afflicted. BlaAop’s Mnrrvw of Attrologp, p. 04. 

(2J The sea. (AS.) 

(3) To make a sec of it, i. e., to be able to sec. 
Oxoa. 

( 4 ) To look on ; to protect. 

Now Ood you laxc, our queen, mulvn. 

And Christ you rave ond tee t 

Here you have chosen a new true love, 

And you will have none of me. 

Rallad of Sir AUUngnr, 



(5) 7b tee the devil, to get tipsy. 7b tee the 
hack of anything, to get rid of it. 

SEECH. A land-spring. Cheth. 

SEED. Saw. for. dial. 

SEED-BIRD. The water-wagtail. North. 

SEED-COD. A sccd-lip, or basket out of whicb 
seed-corn is sown. Var. dial. ** Satieutum, 
a sedelyppe,” Nominalc MS. 

SEEDNESS. Seed-time. Yorith. Called ,eedny 
in Herefordshire. 

SEEDS. Young grasses; land newly laid to 
grass. Staff. 

SEEDSMAN. A foreman on a farm, whose 
duty it is to sow the com. South. 

SEEDY. Poor and miserable-looking. Thetemi 
is used by Goldsmitli. 

SEEING-GLASS. A looking-glass. North. 

SEEK. (1) To seek, i. e., at a loss. 

(2) To starch clothes. Somertet. 

SEEKING-RAKE. A small-toothcd rake. 

SEEL. (1) See Sealed-Dove. 

(2) Good fortune ; happiness. (A.-S.) 

Now doghty, now in dowte, 

Now in torow, now in eeele. 

MS. Otntob. Ff. U. 38, f. 25. 

3) To wainscot. Harrison, p. 187. 

4 ) A sieve. Lane. 

SEELEN. Seldom. Lane. 

SEELS. The wooden exterior of the collar of a 
cart-harness. East. 

SEELY. Simple ; silly ; harmless. {A.-S.) 

SEEM. To think, suppose, imagine. “ I teem 
*tis a terrablc longsomc time.” Deton. 

SEEMEY. Seemly. Colet. 

SEEN. (1) A cow's teat. Kent. 

(2) Experienced ; skilled. ” Excellentlie teeiie 
in the Grecke and Latinc toongs,” Harrison's 
Britaine, p. 23. 

SEER. (1) Sure. North. 

(2) An overlooker. Somertet. 

SEERGYNO. A searching; an examination. 

SEE-SAW. A kind of swing, fonned of a ])lank 
on a fulcrum. 

SEEST. Seett thou me is apparently a game at 
the dice or tables. 

Wonder It !• to lee how ihc Frenchmen Juggle 
with thii phtnlesticill Uwe, folowyng the crafty 
hmrdert, which use a play called tffei thov me. or 
teetl thou me nol. Hall, Henry 1 . f. 4. 

SEE-TRE. Cloth worn till it is threadbare, i.e., 
see-through. North. 

SEEVY-CAP. A cap made of rushes. 

SEFYNT. Seventh. {A.-S.) 

The tefs/nt heven, as «ey the »lory. 

Is paradys after purgatory. 

AfS. Athmole Cl, f- IW- 

SEG. (1) A castrated bull. North. 

(2) To totter ; to give way. See Sag. 

SEGE. (1) A seat. (A.-S.) 

One softe seges was he sett. 

Amonge grete lorries at the mete, 

And lervedcof many riche brede. 
Thechyldewas sett with grete honowre 
Bytwise the kyngc and the emperoure, 

His mete lhay gane hym Khrcde. 

Octavian, Lincoln MS, 
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A mg« wfti ordeyned for hem thre 
To beholdcAllethepiyvyii 
Of that holy Sacrament. 

lf& HarL 1701. f. 06. 

On fofta Mg9* wai Khe sett. 

MS. Cantab, Ft. ii. 38. f. 69. 

(2) A jakes. MS. Anind. 249, f. 88. It was 
used for »iool in all sonses of that word, ctcd 
the dirtiest, as in the Tempest, ii. 2. **Latrina, 
a sie^ or jakes/’ Elyot, ed. 1559. 

(3) A roan ; a knight. ) 

And whan the batelle enjoined, 

With tperet feriily they foynede. 

There myghC do #rge be emoynd. 

That faught In the fl*eld. Degrexfoni, VJ6. 
To the lenatour Petyr a landetinane ea commyne. 
And lalde, tyr, aekyrly jour »eggaz are suppryMide. 

Mortt Arthurt, MS, Uneotn, f.66. 

(4) To besiege. R. de Brunne MS. 

SEGET. A, object. {A.-N.) 

SEGGE. (1) The sedge. It occurs in a list of 
plants in MS. Sloanc 5, f. 2. 

(2) The hedge-sparrow. Devon. 

SEGGON. A poor labourer, in contempt. 
Tnsser, p. 260. Segger occurs as a term of 
reproach in Chester Plajrs, ii. 51. Seg.head, 
a blockhead, Craven Gloss. Segtiie, a term 
applied to a ;oung person who is overgrown 
and grecdj. 

SEGGRUMS. Ragwort. Yorith. 

SEGGY. Hard, as skin is. Cumb. “ A wound 
with a callous skin over it is said to be 
segg’d,” Kennett, MS. 

SEGHE. Saw. Isumbras, 1 7, 259. 

SEGREGATE. To separate, (lot.) 

Such never came at all forward to better them* 
■elvet, neither by reputalloni for rertuea which they 
were carelesae to posteaae, nor for desire they had to 
purge or tfgrrgatf themselves from the soft vices they 
were first infected withall. 

Ken^ttvorih Parke, 1594, p. 10. 

SEGS. Sedges. SecS<y^«(l). 

SEllID. Said? 

Maifter, shall I tellen more 1 

Je, quad the vox, al thou mostiugge. 

Other cllcs-wer thou most abugge. 

ConIp, quod the wolf, forjef hit roe, 

Ich habbe ofee iefiU qued bi the. 

Men seldc, that thou on thine live 
Miiferdest mid mine wive. 

Relig. Antiq. U. 1176. 

SEIK. (1) To tell. (y4.-S.) 

Oo «€< thi fkdgr he Is to blame. 

That he for gode dose me schame. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. v. 48. f. M. 

(2) To go ; to arriTC. 

SEIFE. A reed, or bush. 

SEIGH. (1) A sieve. Lane. 

(2) To sag down heavily. North. 

SEIGN. Seven. Lane. 

SEIGNORIE. Power ; dominion. {A.-S.) 

SEILINGE. Assault; attack. 

And In the first of that teylinge 
Thai slowen michcl hethen gcngc. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 305. 

SEINDE. Singed. (yt.-S.) 

SEINE. To sign. Lydgate. 

8EINT. (1) Aaaint. 



That pryoce it perceyvid and he let It pasae and goo. 
That was to Cryst hit creature he did call. 

To oure Lady aDd to Saym George, and other 
Mgntet moo j 

Then sodenly uppone hia knea the prynce did fall, 
Besechyng the good Lorde and hU nyntet alle 
Hii ryght bym to sende and defends hym of his foo, 
And said, ever, good Lorde, thy wiUe be doo ! 

MS. Bibl, Reg. 17 D. xv. 

(2) A girdle. {A.-N.) “ Scynt of a gjrdell, 

Palsgrave. 

A eegnt of sUks whiche sche ther hadde 
Scheknittc, and so hireselfe schc ladde. 

Geicer, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 106. 

SEINTUARIE. A sanctuary. (A.-N.) 
SEINURYE. Lordship. 

Thogh God have yeve hym the eeynttrya. 

He jaf hym no leve to do robborye. 

Ar&ildr/.1701,r.l6. 

SEITE. Sight See Geteyt. 

SEIT-HOUSE. A dwelUng-honse. 

SEIVE. A dwarf-rush. Cumb, 

SEIZIN. Possession. Still in common use as 
a law term, applied to property. 

Hit U the calsere shal be thin. 

Of him shal thou soone have seieyn, 

Cttrmyr Mundi, MS. ColL Trim. Cantab, f. 61. 

SEIZLING. A young carp. 

SEK. (1) A sack. (2) Sackcloth. 

(3) A second. Batchelor, p. 144. 

SEKE. Sick;Ul. (A.-.S.) 

SEKERE. Secure ; certain. 

Al tektre as br^ ys made of floure, 

Smelle theme In lesyne with thy nese. 

The iwetness of that savoure 

Shalle geve the lyiens to ly ve in ease. 

MfS. Cantab. F(. i. 6. 
Or we wyll the walles kepe. 

The eekyrlyar may we slepe. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ij. 38, f. 161. 

SEKERINGE. A securing. 

That thay ihalle make me a eekeryngt 
A trews to holdeus bytwene. 

MS, Hart, 8253, f. 1 14. 

SEKERSTEINE. A sacristan. 

SEKESTB. Most ill or sick. 

Of povre mene that myghte lUe goo, 

Thay tuke Inno welle a sexty or muu. 

Of thame that $ekette were. 

itumbrnt, bOO, 

SEKILMAN. An invalid. 

SEKKE. “ Fyl the bag,” marg. gloss. 

The whylea the executours tekkt. 

Of the soule they ne rckke. 

MS. llarl. 1761, f. 41. 

SEKUR. Certaiu. 

He leyde, BtfyM, thou Khalt dye enon. 

For fetrw* weechsll the ,looo. 

MS. OiRta,. Ff. il. 38. t. I!4. 

SEL. Self. North. 

SELADYNES. Chalcedonies. Gmtayne. 
SELCOUTH. Strange; wonderful; uncommon. 
(A.-S.) SeUtoulhede; wonderful, MS. Cotton. 
Vespas. D. vii. “ Selkow or seeldam scyne,” 
Pr.Parv. MS. Harl. 221. 

SELDB. Seldom. (A.-S.) 

Yet cter In on my dwellyn,e t, with thee. 

For wide or never 1 paru oute of thy ,i,ht. 

I.,ns/au. MS. A3hmcl, 39, t. 29. 
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SBLDEN. Seldom. ** Seidtm i-Mtze it sone 
for^ete” is the burden of a song in the Vernon 
MS. corresponding to the well-known protcrb, 
“out of sight, out of mind.’’ The following 
stanza in a copy of the Cuckowc and the 
Nightingale appears not to have beeu printed. 
It follows 1. 200 of Urry, p. 545. 

Wyth iwiche a lord wllte I aerer be, 

For he ys blynde and may nothyng see. 

And whome he bit he not or wborae hefalUth. 
And in hyi courte ful ee/dea trouth avaylyth. 

So dyverse and ao wilful y« be. 

MS, Cantab. Tt. i. 6, f. 19. 

SELE. (1) A yoke for cattle. 

(2) Fortunate f 

(3) Season; time. {A.-S.) Still in use in 
the Eastern counties. 

A servant letting himself, asked his master ** if 
he would stand aael* amt maaU,’* it was. perhaps, 
for harvest, and 1 understand the question to mean, 
would he proinbe the usual time for rest and re- 
freshment, as well as for the commencement and 
cessation of dally labour. The meU referring, 
perhaps, more especially, to the leveners and foraes. 
If the query was to a tr^eaman, say a bricklayer, 
It would probably refer to whet is usuany allowed 
in the way of rest and food. •* I dont know much 
of her. only Just to give her the saet of the day.” 
That is, •• good morning” or «» good evening.” 

Jfoor'a Sif^Uc MS. 
Lorde, thoght the clerk, now whom 
Myjt y fynde thys yche es/e 
To whom y royyt aeUe Pers wele. 

Jf& Hart, 1701, f. 38. 

SELEN. To seal. (A,-S.) 

SELERE. A cellar. 

There was hia food and his norlschyngepure 
Solhfast «s/«M of his sustlnaunce. 

MS, Otnfab. Ff. U. 38, f. 19. 

SELERELLE. A visor, or mask. 

SELF. Self; ,ame. (.f.-S.) Thi, U the oh- 
jective cue. Sehet, plur. 

SELP.DLACK. The nataral colour, not dyed 

SELF.HEAL. The herb pimpernel. 

SELFISH. Self.conceited. Hn-rf. 

SELF-UNED. United to itself. 

SELF-WILDNESS. Obstinacy. 

S£ LION. A short piece of land in arable ridges 
and furrows, of uncertain quantity. It is 
sometimes defined to be a ridge of land lying 
between two furrows. See Carlisle’s Account 
ofCharities,p. 303. “ Aselion,ridge of land, 

porea,‘‘ Coles. 

SELK. Such. (/f.-S.) 

For al the world ne woldl nout 
That ich were to chapltre i-brout. 

For none Hfka werkes. MS. Digtv 86. 

That ne shal nerere be. 

That 1 shal don aeUt falseld, 

On bedde ne on flore. MS. 66. 

SELL. (1) A saddle. (Fr.) 

And turning to that place, In which whyleare 
He left hie loflie etecd with golden mU, 

And goodly gorgeous barbes, him found not thearo. 

Spenaar^t Faarie H* 11. 

{2\ A porpoise. NortHumb. 

(Si An unexpected failure. Var, dial. 

(4) A eelL Chaucer. 

8BLLED. Sold. Line. 



SELLENGER’S-ROUND. St. Lcger'a lound, 
a favorite old country dance. 

SF.LLICn. Sweet; mild. 

Love is lee, love is lef, love is longinge \ 

Love is fol, love U fast, love is frowringe; 

Love issr/heS an things woee shal soth tinge. 

Love is wele, love is wo, love is geddede ; 

Love is Ilf, love Is delh, love may bout fede. 

fVriffkt'i Aneeiiota LtUraria, p. 96. 

SELLING. “ ChFiriadOt the play called selling 
of pearcs, or how many plums for a peuie," 
Nomenclator, 1585, p. 298. 

SELLV. Wonderfully. {A.S.) 

SIkurly I telle the here, 

Tbou shal hit bye ful dere. 

Cus'/or Afuftdi, Jf $. CoU. Triu, Cunlab. 1. 8. 

SF.LMS. Gate rails. !<iorthumb. 

SELN. Self. Line. 

SELOURE. The canopy of a lied. 

Hir bed was of asure, 

With a chekir mtourt. 

MS. Uucoln A. i. 17. f. 136. 
SELT.(l) Sold. Xorth, 

(2) Chance; uncertainty. Cheth. “ Selt, cantt / 
it’s but a selt whether, /or/e /ortuna acetdi/,*' 
Coles' Latin Diet. 

SELTHE. Advantage: benefit. {A.^S.) 

Nim In with the to Denemark bathe, 

And do thou nouth oofreet this fare. 

Llth and oettkw felawea are. Haaatokj 1338. 

SEL-TIMES. Seldom. Samereet, 

SELVYN. Self; same. {A.-S.) 

Netheles theaahyfi meiae 
Ys nother the wurw ne the Icoe. 

MS, Hart. 1701, f. 16. 

SELWYLLY. Self-willed. Pr. Parv. 

SBLY. ** Sely or fearful!, ymoumix/' Palsgrave. 

“ Sely wretched, meeehent,** Ibid* 

SELYBLB. Easy; comfortable. 

SELYNBS. Happiness. (>d.-5.) 

We wreoches wUlefuly foruke 
The relpnea that never shal slake. 

Curtor Mundi, MS. CaU. TVIn. Cantab. (. Ul. 

SEM. (1) Needleworlt. 

(2) To think. Deton, 

SEMANT. Slender. North. 

SEMANZE. Glue ; mortar. North. 
SEMBIJVBLE. Likeness. {A.^N.) 

Thus every thing drawethe to his trmbiah>. 

Lpdgatt, MS. AthmoU £9, f . 13. 
SEMBLABLY. Similarly. 

Semblabty cold U that love, yea, rather It ii no 
love, which eontainoth not la It the virtue etui 
strength of working. Becon’a Worka, p. 39. 

SEMBLANDE. (1) Appearance. {A...N.) 

And yef hcrnuiydevyse bryght and shyne 
Weroe fairer thane the quene, 

In msykyng, aamblaunt and hewe. 

They wold quyte hyme godc and true. 

ilf.9. Rawl. C. I'd. 

(2) Behaviour. {A.-N.) 

The kynge tehelde the quene mylde, 

And sawe that tche was wyth chyide, 

Then made he glad aaml>tnd. 

Twenty tymys he dud hur kysse. 

Then made they game and btyuc, 

And he tokehur bo the hand*. 

MS. Cantab. Ft 11.38. f. 78 

SEMELAND. Appear»nce. (A.-N.) 
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body, hy» vyMge, ych w«y» 

Of $em*iand, he eetnyd curtayi. 

US. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. Hi. 
SBMELE. Comely, [Assembled?] 

Here coroyth the kyng of Veraelle 
Wyth mony a man 

US. CoHtah. Ff. it, 36, f. 6B. 
SKMELEDE. Assembled. (/i.-S.) 

Thane the aeme/ede the sale. 

Kyng and cardynale. 

And the etnperoure ryale. Sir D«frr«nuitt, 184]. 

SEMELICHE. Seemly ; comely. (^.-5.) 
SEMEN, To seem; to appear; to resemble., 
Occasionally, to look. 

SEMENAUNT. Comeliness. 

.Semennunt it a wonder thing, 

It begylyt bothe knyjt and kyng. 

And makit tnaydenya of lore longyng; 

I warne jou of that gyle. Reiiq. ^tiq. it 166. 
SEMENDE. Seemingly. 

So that tamendr of ly^te they wrrke 
Thededta, whlche werclnvarde derkc, 

Cowtr, US. Sac. AntUf. 134, f. 48. 

SEMENE. Chance. (^.-5’.) 

Thuae whelpuf that burken on the lo taelle, 
Witbinne hur moder body by Mcmertc. 

Chnm, FUodwn.p. 96. 

SEMICOPE. A half cloak. Chaucer. 
SE.MINARY. A seminary priest; an English 
popish priest educated abroad. 

SEMINGE. Resembling. (^.-5.) 

SEMISOUN. Alow or broken tone. 

SEMLY. An assembly ; a crowd. 

SEMMENT. Soft; silky. AorfA. 

SEMMIT. Limber; supple. North. 
SEMOTED. Separated ; removed. 

la it enough if 1 pray with my mind, the heart 
being aewofed from mundane affaln and worldly 
buaineaaei. ilecon’a Wurka, p. 136. 

SEMPLE. Common ; low. North. 
SEMESTER. A sempstress. HaU. 

SE.MY. Brisk ; active. 

SEMY-VIF. Half alive, i. e. half dead. (J.^N.) 
SEN, (1) Since. A^orM. 

And after nobuU kyng Arthour 
Lyved and dy^ed with honour, 

Aa many hath don eenne. 

MS. AahmoU 61, f. 69. 

(2^ To say. Salop. 

(3) Self, as mysen, &c. North, \ 

SENAS. Senate. Kyng Alisaunder, 1477. 
SENBY. Sign ; likelihood ; appearance. 

SENCE. Properly. South. 

SENCERE. A censer. 

And with rnccncc caste In the tencert. 

He dedc wor»chipe unto the autrre. 

Ljfdgate, US. Soe. Antiq. 1S4, f. 16. 

SENCHE. To offer or place before. 

And sett hir bl him on the betiche. 

Win and piment he dedc *cnche. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 87. 

SENCION. The common groundsel. 

For to take fp$che tvith thy Aond^e.— Take groundia 
walle that yi ernchUm, and hold yt yn thi handci. yn 
the water, and alle fywhe wyllegaddar theretno. 

Reiiq. Anti>i i. 334. 

SEND. To go to send, to accompany any one 
on the rdad. To come send, to go to meet. 
liertf. 

II. 



SUN 

SENDALL. Same as Cendalf q. v. 

And the duke of Surrey that dale high manholl 
of England entred Into the lUteawIth a great com- 
pany of men apareled in alike eendalt embrodered 
with allver both richeJy and curlnualy. 

Hairt Union, 1648. 

SENE. (1) To see. Isumbras, 749. 

He la cum to aake IJiJ. pounde; 

Goo and fech It in a itounde. 

The aothe that 1 may aene. 

Ms. Cantab, Ff. v. 48, f. &3. 

(2) An assembly of scholars. 

SENEK. Seneca. Chaucer. 

SENENE. Seen. (d.-S.) 

Thepament waa aa cieoc aa hit byforc wai, 

And no thyng eenene that there waa do. 

Chron. Viledun. p. 7A 

SENEVE. To chvige, said of a corpse; to 
warp, said of wood. CA«A. 

SENFY. Sign ; appearance. NortA, 

SENG. Shelter ; shade. Yorith. 

SENG ILLY. Continually. 

Dot 1 am eengiUy here with tax lum ofknyghtea; 

1 beaeke 50W, ayr, that we may aounde poaae. 

Morte Arthyre, MS. Linaoin, f. S9. 
SENGLES. The claws of a hawk. 
SEN-GREEN. The house-leek. “Howsleke 
herbe, or eengrene,*’ Prompt. Panr. p. 251. 
SENNE. Sin. {J.-S.) 

Ilerhaveat thou, tone, mikelamne. 

Loverd, for hla auetenocne, 

Lete the therfore haven 00 ahome ! 

SENNET. (1) A particular set of notea on the 
trumpet or comet. 

(2) Seven-night, or week. North. 

SENNETIL Mustard-seed. Baber, 
SENOWRYE. A senate. Pr.Parv. 

SENOYS. The people of Sienna. 

SENSE. (1) To understand, Wett. 

(2) No aeiue, poor, not good. East. 

SENSEN. To incense. Sec Maunderile's 
Travels, p. 174 ; and Hollyband's Dictionarie, 
1593, in V. Enceneer. 

SENSINE. Since then. Cumb. 

SENSTBRE. A sempstreu. 

SENT. (1) Assent ; agreement. 

Many armya were Cynt, 

That were never at the ami 
To come to that tournament, 

To do ewylke dedla. 

MS. Uneotn A. 1. 17, f. |S4 

(2) Commanded. 

SENTAWSTEN. St. Austin. 

Thurrow Ooddea heipe and Sentawaden, 

The fpereanon he toke tohym. 

Torrent of Portvgaltn. 4e 

SENTENCE. Meaning. 

SENTHURY. 

I wil grant hym blethely 
Of al my landes the eenihury. 

Cuy ofWartpiek, Middtehill M' 

SENTINE. A kennel. {Eat.) 

SENY'ES. Signs, referring to the system the 
monks had of talking with their fingers. 

Dedyat thu never know the maner of owr aenyeaf 
Bal^s Kynga Johan, p. 97 

SEN5E* Synod. 

46 
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SEP. Sheep. {A.-S.) 

Hsve her twenti shiling, 

This Ich ;eve the to mciUng, 

To buggen the eod svto. MS. 86 . 

SEPT. A railing. Britton, 

SEPULTURE. A graTC. 

SEQUACIS. Followers. 

They abuse theyxnesclf» and also othir Ihire 
guecie, gheving credence to such as wrigten of aff^* 
cion, leving the trouth that was In deede. 

Heomtf'# Fragment, p. 9JW. 

SEQUENCE. Regular order; succession. Se- 
quent, following; a follower. 

SEQUESTER. Separation. Shak. 

SER. Sure. Const. Freemas. 602. 

SERE. (1) The same as Sear, q. v. 

C2) Several; many; each. It is still in use in 
the Northern counties. 

Hys handys he suflVird, for thy sake. 

Thus to be bored with naylesaere. 

MS, Cantab, Ff. 11.38, f. 48. 
Hem 1« levei^ for to here 
Homaunces. many and eere. 

MS. ^thmote 6U, f. 4. 
To gayr yow kene and knew me clere, 

1 shall yow schew losampylleserre. 

CVqA'* R*eerpta Antitfua, p. 107. 
Bot In many other comforthea and sarourt, 
swettDcs, and wondtrfulle felynges one eere maners. 

MS. Uneoln A. 1. 17, f. 880. 
Now hafe 50 here a graythc ICMOwne, 

Of eeere maters that ye solde Icere. 

Hampofe, MS. Boteee, p. 3. 

(3) Safe ? 

And thankyd God ofte-sythe 
That schc sawe bur lorde so dere 
Comyn home bothe hoole and eere. 

MS. Qmlo 6 . Ff. 11. 38. f. 38S. 

(4) The claw of a bird of prey. 

SERELOPES. Severally; by themselves. 

It occurs in Piers Ploughman. 

SERE-MONTH. August, 

SERENE. The unwholesome air or damp of i 
the evening. (^.) I 

SEREPB. Sirop. Nominale MS. ! 

SEREW. A disease in a horse thus described 
byTopsell, 1607, p. 431: 

A terew Is a foulc soraunce ; it Is like a splent. but 
it is a little longer, and Is most commonly on the 
outside of the forclegge, as the splint Is on the In- 
side. The cure Is thus. Take two spoonefuU of 
strong winc«vlnegar, end one tpoonefull of good 
sallet-oyle, mingle them together, and every morn- 
ing bestow one houre in rubbing the sorance with it 
altogether downeward til It be gone, which will not 
be long In going. 

SEREWE. Sorrow. (^.-5.) 

Bote if hoe weode hire rood, 

For eeretctf mon kh wakese wod. 

MS. Digby 86 . 

SERF-BORW. Surety ; pledge, 

Sllhc fey that y owe to the, 

Therof shal 1 me eer/.bonc be, 

Havelok, 1667. 

SERFULLICHB, Soirovrfully. Lydgate. 
SERGE. (1) To search. 

A sieve, or colander. 

(3) A wax taper. 



And swlthe feirealso )e singe. 

With serges and withcandelsbrl 5 t. 

Cursor Mundi, MS. Cott. 7Vin. Cantab, f. 196. 
SERGEANT. (1) A sherirs officer. 

The eerieant 1 before the Jaylor name, 

Because he is the dog that hunta the game : 

He worries it and brings it to the toyle. 

And then the jaylur lives upon the spoyle. 

Tuylor^M Workee, 1630. Hi. 10. 
(2) A soldier ; a squire, an attendant on a person 
of rank ; a royal servant. (A.-N.) 

Be sekere of this eergeaunt, he has me sore grevede : 

1 faghte noghtc wyth syche a freke this fyftene wyntyrs. 

Murte Arihure, MS. lAncoin, f. 65. 

SERICON, The flowers of zinc. 

Ur. E. K. at nine of the clok aftemone sent for 
me to his laborstory over the gate to sc how he dis- 
tilled sericon, according as in tyme past and of late 
he hard of me out of Riplay. Dr. Dee’s Diary, p. 26. 

SERIE. A series. (A.-N.) 

SERIOUSLY. Seriatim. 

Thus proceding to the letters, to shewe your 
Grace summarily, for rchersing e\*erythlng seH- 
bws/y, t shal over long molcste your Grace. 

State Papere, \ 888 . 

SERIS. The skin about the legs and feet of n 
hawk. BemfTM. 

SERJOUR. A tcarchcr ; one who searchea. 
SERKIN. 

^toris also of eerkyn thyngis. 

Of prince, prelatis. and of kyngis ; 

Sangis faire of selcouth ryme, 

Englbch, Frensch, and Latyne. 

MS, Aehmole 61, f. 6 

SERKYLL. A circle. 

A eerkyU of golde that wolde noghte 
With an e. pownde of golde be boghte. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38, f. 170. 
SERMUN. Tospeak ; to discourse. 

Seynt Jhone to Troyle bygan to termun, 

Wyth eusamplesof gode resun. 

MS, HaH. 17 m, f. 46. 

SERONE. A barrel or package of soap. 
SERPELL. Wild thyme. 

SERPENTARY. A kind of still. 

Do therto a galun of good reed wyne, and let hym 
stonde so al nyjt, and stepe tyl the morow, and 
thanne diatllle him Ihorow a eerpentarie. 

MS. in Mr. Pettigrete’s possession, xv. Cent 

SERPENTINE. (1) A kind of cannon. 

At the eerpentine pouder is quickly kindled, and 
quickly out, so the salamander stone once set on 
lire can never be quenched. 

Greene’s GM’ydofiiws, 1503. 
(2) Pertaining to the serpent 

The bytter galle pleynly to enchace 
Of thevenym callid eerpentyne. 

legate, M8,AfhmoleS9, f.6. 
SERPET. A wicker or rush basket. “ A serpet, 
corbie ecirpeue,*' Coles. 

SERPIGO. A kind of tetter, or dry eruption 
on the skin. Shak, 

SEKRE. To join closely. (/V.) 

SERRY. Idiotic; mean. line. 

SERTAN. Certain ; certainly. 

The porter rose anon sertan 

As sone as he herd Johne ealle ; 

LUul Johne was redy with atwerd, 

And bare hym to the walk. 

MS. Cantab. Ff.v.48, MSI. 
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Thus Myt the boke »erieynt^et 
God, Chat b both gode and hrnd, 

GyflTjou grace that ja may mend. 

And bryng u« all« unto hU blyMe, 

That never fro ua achall myiae i Jf5. 61. 

SERTE. 

We hafe bene thyiowdeoura thUtex jerrand more; 
Wc foraake the to daye be eerfe of owre lorde. 

ifnrfe jirthure, MS. Lincoirtt f.84* 

SERTLE. To 8uq>ri8e ; to ttartic. Euex. 

SERTTES. CorUinly ; surely. 

SerttM, yf I hym slepyng slooe, 

ManfuUc ded were yt none. 

Ttorrenr <^f Portugal, p. 

SERUNDEL. The caves of a bouse. 

SERVAGE. Bondage ; slavery. 

The othere he putte in preaoun. and aolde hem to 
o^vage, 90 for o peny. MaundeoUt'o TraveU, p. 83. 

SERVANT. A lover. The corresponding term 
is still retained. 

SERVE. (1) To earn. BVa/. 

(2) To impregnate. BerJtt. 

(3) To relieve a beggar. l>erb. 

(4) To feed animals. Var. dial. 

A lady of the West country gave a great enter- 
tainment to roost of the gentlemen thereabout, and 
among others to Sir Walter Raleigh. This lady, 
though otherwise a stately daroe, was a notable 
housewife, and In the morning early she called to 
one of her maids, and asked her if the pigs were 
orrved. Sir Waiter Raleigh's chamber joined the 
Udy*i, so that he heard her, A little before break- 
fast, the lady coming down in great state into a 
room full of gentlemen, as soon as Sir Walter 
Raleigh set bis eyes npon her, he said. Madam, are 
the pigs MTwedf The lady answered. You know 
best whether or 6o you have had your breakfast. 

The ft'itty Alarum, n. d. 

(5) To deserve. Gawayne, 

5is. qdod syr Gawayne, so me God heipe, 

I gyfe the grace and graunt, chofe thou hafe grefe 
senwds. Morta Arthurs, MS. lAncotn, f. 80. 

SERVES. Service. 

And make 5 oure self sogettys to be 
To bem that owyn jow sertwe. 

MS. Hnri. I 7 OI, f.8. 

SERVELLE. 

TlileacIylTc the sqwyerc come sone, 

A sees a knyghte hewand hyro one. 

And with swerde oarrelle. 

MS. lAneatn A. 1. 17, f. 141. 

SERVICE. (1) Allowance of food. 

Now the best time to feede them in the winter is 
about the cock-crowing, and afterward in ihemorn- 
ing twy.light, and eoonc after that let them drinke: 
in the summer let them have their first meace in the 
morning, and their second serHce at noone, and then 
drinke after that second meate or eating, and their 
third racale before evening againo, and so let them 
drinke the second time. TkporlFt BaoMto, IC 07 , p.81 

(2) The first stroke of a ball at the game of 
tennis. 

SERVICES. Bold and daring actions, an an- 
cient military term. 

SERVIOUS. Obsequious. Pr. Parv. 

SERVOILE. The wild honeysuckle. i 

SES. Cessation. 1 

of swiche bataile nas no ses I 

To the night fram arnemorwe. ' 

Artkaur and Mcrhn, p. 399. 



SESE. (1) To cease; to make to cease. 

Mesagers to him send in hast. 

Fore wele be west hit was bot wast 
Hem to withstood in bond way ; 

And prayd hyro Co sese of his outrage, 

And take Kateryn to roareage, 

A1 Frawnce to him schuld do homage. 

And croune him kyng alTlyr hit day. 

MS. Ihuea 309, f. 29. 
They seigrd not tyllehyt wasnyghce. 

„ as. Cantab. Ft. Ii.30, f.ye 

(2) To give seizin to. 

1 gyf the my doghtur be Ihehande, 

And «ese the In alle my lande. 

Ca«ro 6 . Ff. li. 38. f. 247 . 

(3) To seat, or place. 

In Tyberyus tyme, the trewe emperour, 

Svr Sesar hymself seaed in Rome. 

, ^ cott. ctuig. A. II r. H 19 . 

(4) To seize. 

Thow suide hia eeptre have oeatde, and syttyne 
aboune. 

Fore reverence and realtee of Rome the noble. 

^ Arthurt. MS. Lincoln, f. 58. 

SESKAR. A small Scotch coin. 

SESOURS. Scissors j candle-nippers. 

SESS. Invitation to a dog to eat something, 
perhaps smell to it first. Dorsti. 

SESSING. An assessment. PaUgrtnt. 

SESSIONS. (1) A difficult job. Norik, 

(2) Possessions ; property. 

SESSLE. To change seats very often. 

SESS-POOL. A receptacle for filth ; a kind of 
reservoir for drains. 

SESSY. Cease, (/’r.) The word teat is used 
by Maraton apparently in the same sense. 

SESTIANS. Sestiana mala. A kind of apple 
mentioned in Rider’s Dictionarie, 1640. 

SE-STOERRE. Sca-star. 

Heyl, levedy, $o.ttoerre bryht. 

Codes moder, edy wyht, 

Hayden ever vunt and late. 

SESTRON. A cistern. Percy. 

SET. (1) To hire; to let. Far. dial. Also a 
substantire, a lease or grant. 

For to save hym in his ryght 
My goodes beth aex/eand tolde. 

... , RoWn Hood, i, II. 

(2) A game, as at whist, &c. Also a verb, to 
win the game. •Boat. 

(3) Astounded. Boat. 

(4) To tel by, to treat with consideration. “ For 
f onnynge they set not by,” Interlude of the 
nij. Elements, n. d. To tel tlore by, to set 
value upon. A tel^dowH, a rebuke. To wt 
at , to put a price on anything. To tel up a 
tide, to become partgen in a game at cards. 
A tel-lo, an attack, or onset. Hard ut, in a 
difficulty. 7b gel on, to put yeast to wort. A 
dead tel, a combined scheme against any one. 
Sel/atl, confined. Set off, to go. Set out, a 
commencement or beginning. 7b tel up, to 
be refractory ; to oppose ; to be raised above 
one's merita. T’o ,et off, to reduce a reck- 
oning by striking off too heavy charges. 

(5) Disposal. North, 

(6) To push : to propel. Neiec, 
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^7) To protect ; to accompany. ybr*iA. 

(8) A young plant ; a shoot. 

(9) Set the hare’s head to the goose-giblet, i. e., 
tit for tat. 

(10) A gambrel. Yorkth. 

( U ) To settle ; to bind. Van dial» 

( 12) To place to account. (^.-5.) 

(13) The Deity is mentioned in the Towneley 
Mysteries, pp. 97, 118, as He that “ sett Mle 
on seven,” i. e., set or appointed everything 
in seven days. A similar phrase at p. 85 is not 
so evident. It is explained in the glossary, 
“ to set things in, to put them in order,” but 
it evidently implies in some cases an exactly 
opposite meaning, to set in confusion, to rush 
to battle, as in the following examples. ” To 
»et ike s/eren, to agree upon the time and 
place of meeting previous to some expedition,” 
M’est. and Cumb. Dial. p. 390. These phrases 
may be connected with each other. Be this 
as it may, hence is certainly derived the 
phrase to be at Hres and serena, to be in gT^t 
confusion. Herod, in his anger at the y* isc 
Men, says, — 

Bot bethay past me by, by Mahowne in heven, 

I thalle, and that in hy, set alie on ee* and seeen / 
Trow ye a kyng as I wyU suflVe thaym to neven 
Any to have mastry bot myself fulle even. 

Townelep Uysteries, p. 143. 

Thus be aeries on eeeene with his tekyre koyghtteik 
Aforle Arihure, M&. lAncirin, f. 76. 
The duk swore by gret God of hevene, 

Wold my hors so erene, 

5eC wold i sett all one eeeen 

flbr M)ldor the swet I Degrerant, 1?79. 

Old Odcombs odoetse makes not thee unever, 

Norcarelesly set all at He and seven. 

TagUsr'e tVorkee, 1630. li. 71. 

SETE. A city. (J.-S.) 

There ys a gyant of gret renowne. 

He dystrowythe bothe eeti and towyn. 

Torrent o/ Portugal, p. 39. 

SETEWALE. The herb valerian. 

Fykes. rcUyn, dates, 

Almaund ryi, parome>garnates, 

Kanel and setewale^ 

Gg ttf fVaneike, p. 491. 

SETH. (1) Since. (J.-S.) 

Never sah we wedyd ware, 

Therefore 1 make full mekyll care ; 

Bot DOW we must per[t]e a-two, 

Do thou the best, fore I must go. 

MS. Ashmcle 61, xe. Cent. 

(2) A scythe. Nominale MS. 

SETHE. To boil. (^.-S.) 

SET-HEDGE. A quickset hedge. JEaet. 

SETILLE. Scat. {J.-S.) 

Fowlet of heven er prowde Inow that wald heghe 
thaire setille stwven alle other fesshe of the se. 

MS. Coll. Eton. 10, f. 13. 
Apon the setgl of hys majesty 
That day lal alle men before hym be. 

Hampote, MS. Oowee, p. 180. 

SETLINGS. Saplings. 

For such at bo yet infirm and weak, and newly 
planted In thereilgionof Christ, and have taken no 
sure root In the same, are easily moved as young 
•sih'iigv. Becon’s fFiarAr/, p. 18. 
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SETXESSE. A decree. Heanu. 

SET-OPE. Anything by means of which a gat# 
or door is set or kept open. 

SETS. The piaits of ruffs. 

SET-SPEECH. A speech carefnily prepared 
and studied before it is deiiTcred in pubiic. 

SETTE. Ruied. Seoll. 

SETTEN-ON. Short in growth. North. 

SETTER, (i) To cut the dew-lap of an ox or 
cow, into which helleboraster, calied setter- 
work, being put, an issue is made for ill-hu- 
mours to vent themselves. North. 

(2) An accuser. Cota. 

SETTER-GRASS. The herb bear's-foot. Yorkth. 
Spelt Ktyrgrue in Nominale MS. 

SETTER-OUT. An editor, or author. 

SETTING. The west, so called because the 
quarter of the setting sun. 

SETTING-DOWN. Said of a hawk when put 
into the mew. Gent. Rec. ii. 63. 

SETTING-PIN. A dibble. Glouc. "Debbyll 
or settyng stycke," lluloet, 1552. 

SETTING-STICK. A stick used for making 
the plaits or sets of ruffs. 

SETTLE. (1) To fall in price. Zinc. 

(2J A long seat, generally one with a long hack 
to it. North. It is an archaism. See Setille. 

SETTLE-BED. A foldingbcd. 

SETTLE-STONES. Stones at the edge of a 
gutter in a cow-house. North. 

SEU. Suit. Heame. 

SEUGH. A wet ditch j a drain. North. 
“ The town# sinke, the common sew,” Nomen- 
clator, 1585, p. 391. 

SEUNE. Seven. Cumb. 

SEUREMENT. Security, generally naed in the 
legal sense. (A.-N.) 

SEURETEE. CerUinty. {A.-N.) 

SEVEN-NIGHT. A week. This word occurs 
in The French Alphabet, 1615, p. 18. 

He levyth not oon eevengghte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff.U.3B.f.63. 

SEVEN-YEAR. “ Has been a vile thief this 
seven year,” Shakespeare. It was a proverbial 
expression for o Umg time. 

O, the body of a Gorge, 

I wold I had them hearc ; 

In faith, I wold ehopc them. 

Thay ware not to hack thli seven geere ^ 

Mariage of Witt and Wisdame, 1579# 
I can then thanke Sensuall Apetyte : 

That U the best daunce without a pype 
That 1 MW thU seven gere. 

Jnterlude of the Four Elements, B. d. 

SEVERALS. Portions of common assigned for 
a term to a particular proprietor, the other 
commoners waiving for the time their right 
of common over them. See Hunter on 
Shakespeare, i. 267. 

SEVERY. A division or compartment of a 
vaulted ceiling. ** Severuus of ahowse,” MS. 
Dictionary, 1540. 

SEW. (1) Same os s4iitue, q. v. 

(2) Sowed. Line. 

(3) To wipe the beak, a term in ancient hawking 
given by Berners. 
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(4) A kind of pottage. " Sadduleres in tew," 
Keliq. Antiq. i. 81. 

The flotche, whan it waa lo to-hewe, 

Sebe taketh and makoth therof a $ewe. 

C9W9T, MS, Soc. jtntiq. 1S4» f. 164i 

5) To ooze out. 

6) To drain land. A covered drain or wet 
ditch is called a sew. Var. diaL 

(7) To mourn ; to lament. Kennett, 

SEWANT. The plaice. Northumb,^ 

SEWE. (1) To assay meat at table. “ I sewc 
at meate,^> iatte,** Palsgrave. 

(2) To foUow. 

Id wyotur* In the depe snowe, 

On every tide the wll me trace ; 

Be iny ttoppya they wll me knowe. 

And teum me fro place to place. 

MS, OinraS. Ff. ▼. 48. f. 110. 
Syr, he leyde, y come ryghte nowe. 

Go before, y wylleAetreyow. 

MfL Cantata Ft. lU 38, f. 154. 

(3 ) To make suit for a thing. 

SEWELL. A scarecrow, which generally con- 
sisted of feathers tied to a string to prevent 
deer from breaking ground, by frightening 
them. The term is metaphorically used in a 
passage quoted by Narcs, in v. Sheiceilef, 
who entirely misunderstand it. i 

SEWENT. Even; regular, ff'ea/. Coles has 
it in the sense of convenientt fit. 

SEWER. The officer who set and removed the 
dishes, tasted them, &c. 

SEWSTER. A sempstress. Somertet, The 
terra occurs in the Pr. Parv. 

SBXESTEN. A sexton. 

ThcM,r««r#n went welle than, 

That he had be a wode man. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38, f. 848. 

8EXTART. A pint and a half. It varied in 
measure in diflferent countries. 

Then mu«t the quantity be two drami of eas- 
tOTeum,one aaitary of honey and oyle, and the like 
quantity of water, but in the fit it helpeth with 
Tinker by rmeJIlng to it. It helpeth the paUle, 
taken with rtw or wine, eod in rew, to alto all heart 
trembling, ache In the ttomack, and quaking of the 
einewet. Tbp*e/r« BmMt, 1607, P- 40. 

SEXTE. Sixth. Perceval, 248. 

SEXTIPARTITE. In six parts. 

They not onely made an indenture tojHpariUa 
sealed wyth their aealcs and tigned with their bandcs. 

Malta VnUm, 1548. 

8EXTRY. A sacristy, or vestry. 

SET. A skimming dish. Wt$t. 

SEYLENDB. SaiUng. 

And thui by whip forth aa^amda. 

Hire and hire childe to Rome he bronite. 

Geteer. MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 60. 

SETNB. Sodden, or boiled. 

SEYNOWRES. Noblemen. (.rf.-M) 

Salle he never lowndetee hit M|rnetrre« In Rome, 

Ne tltt in theastembU in cyghte wyth bit ftrit. 

Moria ^rtAwre, MS» L4imoAi, f. 70. 

SEYKTWARE. A sanctuary. 

Andnche wonde that thel there bare. 

He ipered hem In her Mpnrwffre. 

CmraerMunM, MS, CML TVOi. Owitab. f. 43. 

And lJUrede Into Seynt Edn tesnitoarye. 

Chrefi. FlMan. p. 88. 



SEYPER. A drunkard. Cumb, 

SHAAD. A meadow. 

SHAB. The itch in animals. ITetf. In old 
English, a scab. ** He shrapeth on is shabbes,* 
W’right’i Pol. Songs, p. 239. Shabby, mangy, 
itchy, Palmer, p. 80. 

Alle that ben tore and shabbid eke with tynne, 

Rather with pJt4 thanne with reddurt Wynne. 

Legate, MS, Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 88. 

SHABBAROON. A mean shabby fellow. 

SHAB-OFF. To abscond. Norik. 

SHAB.RAG. A mean beggarly person. 

SHAB-WATER. A water generally prepared 
with tobacco, and sometimes with the adffition 
of some mercurial, to cure the thab. 

SHACK. (1) To rove about. As a substantive, 
an idle worthless vagabond. Var, dial 

(2) In Norfolk and SutTolk, liberty of winter 
pasturage, the lords of manors having the 
privilege to feed their sheep at pleasure upon 
their tenants* lands during the six winter 
months. Also a custom in Norfolk to have 
common for hogs, from the end of harvest till 
seed-time, in all men's grounds ; whence to 
go at thaek in that county signifies as much 
as to go at large. Diet Rtui. 

(3) The grain M after harvest and gleaning ; 
fallen mast or acorns. Eatt. Tusser has the 
phrase ahack^tim*. 

(4) To shed, or shake out. f'ar. dial. 

SHACK-A-BACK. An idle vagabond. 

SHACKATORY. A hound. 

No •httckator^ comet neere him ; If hee once get 
the ftUrt. bee's gone, and you gone too. 

TA« Wandaring Jaw. 

SHACKED. Rough; shaggy. Weat. “Their 
baire is ahacked,*' Harrison, p. 41. 

SHACKELY. To shake out, or scatter, as bay 
from a waggon. “ How ut do achaktly 
about r* Deton. 

SHACKET. A small cart-load. North. 

SHACK-FORK. A wooden fork for shaking 
straw off the bam floor. Yorkah. “ A schak- 
forke, paatinatum” MS. Diet. 1540. For 
paatmum ? Kennett explains it, “ a fork of 
wood which threshers use to shake up the 
straw withall that all the corn may fall out 
from amongst it." 

SHACK-HOLE. A hollow in the ground which 
receives the surface water. Craven GL ii. 111. 

SHACKLE. (1) The wrist. North. 

(2) A twisted band, generally made of rushes or 
straw. Someraet. 

S An iron loop moving on a bolt. 

Stubble. Htraf. 

The cure U thus: let him blood of hts two 
breast rainet, of hU two ahackla vains, and of his 
two vainet above the cronets of his hinder hoovcsi 
if the vainet wU bleed, Cake from them three pints 
at Ifsat, if they wil not bleed, then open hia noeh 
vain and take So much from theticc. Save the 
blood, and let one stand by and stir it as be bleeds, 
lest U ftow into lumps. 

rapaalta Beaata, 1007, F* 400. 
SHACKl.E-HAMMED. BowJegged. 
8HACKI.li.NET. The due net. Norfk. 
SHACKLES. Cow-chuDi. North. 
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SHACKL1N(*. Idle ; loitering. Tar. dial. 

SHACKLOCKS. Lock* for fetter*. 

And bid* hi* roan bring our the gve-foid twi*t. 

Hi* *iuckle*. «Auclttocl«. hamper*, gyve*, and chain**. 

Brownt'0 Britunnia't Pa$tomU, i. 129. 

SHAD. (1) Overdid ; excelled. Lane. 

(2) Separated ; »haded. Heanu. 

SllADANDE. Shedding! icatlering. 

The Achafte *choderede and *chotte in the *chire beryne, 

That the tchadandt blode orcr hi* *ch*nhe rynnyt. 

Morte drthurt, MS. Untoin, f. 03. 

SHADBRID. A minnow. 

SHADE. (1) A aheath. Suffolk. 

(2) The same a* Shard, q. v. 

(3) A shed. (4) To shed. North. 

(5) “ Oucrimen, the schade of the hede, No- 
minale MS. inter memhra human! corporis. 
It means the parting of the hair on the head. 

(6) Shed i flowed. Gawayne. 

SHADED. A water-gate ; a gate for stopping 
water used in mill-streams. 

SHADOW. (1) Same as BoHe.grttce, q. v. 

(2) An uninvited guest. {Lat.) 

SHAPE. (1) Chaff. (A.-S.) 

(2) Nonsense i stupid talk. North. 

SHAFFERONS. Chaffrons, or champfrains. 

SHAFFLES. A bungler. Yorkrh. 

SHAFFLING. (1) Indolent. (2) An awkward 
and insignificant person. North. 

SHAFT. (1) The handle of anything. A broom- 
stick is a betom thaft, and the use of the word 
is extended to the handle of a spoon or fork, 
&c. Line. 

(2) Creature. {A.-S.) The copy in MS. Ves- 
pa*. A. iU, f. 4, read* “ wit tuin maner o 
scq/lf.” 

For he wold* be th«t Kyng of craft, 
Wo^«^hepcd with two m*tier *Sa/(. 

Curmr MumU, MS. Colt. Trin. Cmlah. f. 3. 

(3) An arrow ; a spear. Paltgrave. 

(4) A maypole. 

(5) A lead-mine, or coal-pit. North. 

(6) A net for catching birds. 

SHAFTED. Set; sank. Gmoayne. 

SHAFTMAN. A measure taken from the top 

of the extended thumb to the utmost part of 
the palm, and generally considered as half a 
foot. {a.-S.) " A shafman, shafmet, or 

shaftment, the measure of the fist with the 
thumb set up,” Hay’s English words, ed. 
1674, p. 40. Florio, p. 414, gives it a parti- 
cular meaning, ” a certaine rate of cloth that 
is given above measure, which drapers call a 
handfull or ehaft-man." 

The csotelie of the clere tchelde he kerfe* in rondyre, 

Into the echuidyre of the echalke • Khofimmdt Urge. 

Jfort* ArthuTO, MS. Uneotn, t. 07. 

SHAG. (1) Rough hair. Devon. 

(2) A slice of bread. Cumb. 

(3) A kind of cloth, used for lining of cloaks, 
church hassocks, &c. Silk thag is occasion- 
ally mentioned. 

(41 To shake, or jog. 

(fi) The same as Shack, q. v. 

(6) A cormorant. South. Hence the phrase, as 
wet as a shag. 



(7) To slink away. Chue. 

SHAGAPENTEIL A shoulder of |)ork roasted, 
with the blade-bone cut into it. Ueron. 

SHAGEBUSH. (1) A sackhut. 

(2) A harquebus*, or hand-gun. “ Sebagbusshe 
a gonne, haequebutte*' Palsgrave. 

SH.\G-FOAL. A sort of ghost or spectre, which 
under this appearance is thought by the com- 
mon people to haunt different pari* of the 
county.- Line. 

SHAG-HAT. A sort of hat made very long in 
the down. North. 

SHAG-RAG. A mean beggarly fellow. “ Cuer- 
lutet, somewhat like our thagrag, a by-word 
for a beggerlie souldior,” Cotgrave. 

A scurvle thagmggo gentlemen new come out of 
the North, a punlc, a freshman, come up hither to 
learne fashion* and seek* to ex pell me. 

£rrAenge W'are at the Second Hand, 161S. 
For plainnerse Is desptrde, and honcitie 
1* fellow ehakerag with simplicitle. 

Scoft Certaine Fleece c/thie Age, Idle. 

The ehak-rag shag-halrd crue, whose boundle* mind* 

Must be suppllde with shifting or by stealth. 

Tagtor^e Urania, ed. 1630, p. 7. 

SHAIL. To walk crookedly. “ I shayle with 
the fete, jentretailte dee piedi" Palspave. 
Still in use, Forby, 294. Shatter, a cripple. 
See further in Shale (4). 

SHAKE. (1) To dance. Originally, to go at a 
great rate, to move rapidly. (A.-S.) 

(2) To shake the elbow, to play at dice. Tb 
shake a fall, to wrestle. A’o great shakes, 
nothing extraordinary. 

(3) A crack in wood. North. Hence shakg, 
full of cracks. 

(4) A fissure in the earth. Derb. 

(5) Futuo. This seems to be the ancient form 
of shag, given by Grose. “ Laseivus, Anglice 
a schakcrc,” Nominate MS. 

(6) To brag, or boast. 

SHAKE-BAG. A large game-cock. 

SHAKEBUCKLER. A swashbuckler ; a bully. 

SHAKE-CAP. A North country game. 

SHAKEN. Paltry ; mean ; poor. Shaken- 
brained, disordered in mind. North. 

SHAKES. (1) A bad character. North. 

(2) Applied sometime* to quick action. “ I’ll 
do it in a brace of shakes." East. “ Thei 
wente a nobnll sebakke,” at a great rate, 
Hunttyng of the Hare, 96. “ Schokkes in 
with a schakke,” Morte Arthure, MS. Lin- 
coln, f. 72. 

SHAKING. (1) The ague. North. 

Alto the nature of our WllUhire iheep, n^a* 
tlrcly they are not lubject to the thaking^ which the 
Doractablre ibeep are. 

fruu, MS. Ropmi 89 c. p. 309. 

(2) Shaking of the iheettq an old country dance, 
frequently mentioned with a double entendre 
hy our old dramatists. 

Beiiic*. there are many pretty proTOcatory 
dance*, a* the kiwlng dance, the cushin dance, the 
thaking of the »heet», and luch like, which are l.a> 
portant instrumeutall cause* whereby the akllfull 
hath lioch clyenU and coitome. 

fTerkee, 1630, U. 96. 
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SHAKINO-NAUGHT. Worthlet*. 

SHAKY. Feeble ; weak. Far. dial. 

SHALDER. (l> A kind of alate. 

(2) To give way ; to tumble down. 

(3) A broad flat nub. 

SHALE. (1 ) A buak. “ The ihailn or stalkcs of 
hempe," Hollyband’i Dictionarie, 1593. Also 
a verb, to husk or shell, as peas, &c. 

And mony thaltu be syje falle from burr heyye tho. 

Chnm. Viiodun. p* 188. 

Hbcoloure kepynge ever Id oooe by kynde. 

And dfOth hli piptnee in the tchaiU bynde. 

legate, MS. Soe. Antig. 134, f. 13. 

(2) An earthen pan. tSotiieree/. 

( 3) Lootc ore or substance from a mine or quarry; 
alum ore. liorth. 

(4) ** Proper to the feet, in with the heels and 

out with the toes,'* Hallamsh. Gl. p. 121. 
** to shale, or straddle with the feet 

or legs,’* Colgravc. See SAai/. “ To drag 
the feet heavily,’* Craven Gl. 

(5) To pve way, or slide down. 

SHALKE. (1) Chalk. 

Thurghe a feire chsmpayne undyr tchalke hyllU, 
The kyng fraystes a^furth over the freaehe strandes. 

JCerte Arthur*, MS. Lince/n, f. 66. 

(2) A man ; a soldier. {A.-S.) 

Thane the Khalkea tcharpelye tcheftys theire horses, 

To sehewen them semly in theire scheeoe wedes. 

Mort* Arthur*, MS. Lincoln, f. 79. 

(3) Armour for the shoulder ? 

Semblesone the lowdeours, and settys theire dyntys, 

Thourghe the scheldyt soschene tchalkct they towche. 

Mort* Arthur*, M8. Uncoln, f. 08. 

SHALL. A shoaL Devon. 

SHALLIGO. Scan ty, thin, applied to dress. i)oraef. 

SHALLOP. A two-masted vessel. 

The very flower and prime of the Spanish army. 
In fourscore ponts or )ong«bottoroed boats and 
$hollop*, before Staventsse, a little island In Zea- 
land, some of the s^//Aps then running on ground, 
and the fleet of the United Provinces setting upon 
them, divers endeavoured to escape, who were idaln 
or drowned. Ms. Harl. 646. 

SHALLOW. Tbc finicale fiib. Ea»t, 

SH ALLY. WALLY. A term of con tempt. North. 

SHALM. (1) To ibriek. Suffolk. 

(2) The Upcitry of a bed. 

SIIALMIE. A p»altery. Chauotr. 

SHAM. (1) Shame; bad conduct. Sham-a- 
ttrrru, not one. North. 

(2) To bluah with shame. 

SHAMBLE. (1) To dispene. Eatt. 

(2) To walk awkwanlly. Metaphorically, to be 
unsteady in conduct. Far. diaL 

SHAMBLES. The frame of wood that hang, 
over a shaft-horie in a cart. Oxon. 

SHAMEFAST. Modest. PaUgraot. 

SHAMERAGS. Shamrocks. 

Whilst all the Hibernian kernes, in multitudes, 

Did feaat with thamorogt stewed in usquebagli. 

T^loA* Work**, 1630, ii. 4. 

SHAMES. A mode of exclamation. What the 
shames ! i. e. are you not ashamed ? 

SHAMES-DEDE. A death of shame. 

Therefore at hym thay hade envy ; 

A toroament than did thay crye, 

Tkay thoghte to do hym quede, 

*aid tthamffi d *d * wlth-alle. /sNnibras,6lfl. 



SHAMEW. Same as Chammer, q. t. 

SHAMMING-ABRAHAM. An odd phrase, 
common among soldiers and sailors, used 
when they counterfeit sickness or infirmity. 
It was probably derived from the Abraham 
men of Shakespeare’s time, described in King 
Lear. See Abraham-Men. 

SIIAMMOCKS. A bad going hone. 

SHAMNEL. A masculine woman. Ohuc. 

SHAMS. Gaiters. Unc. 

SHAN. (1) Bashful; confused. Nori/L *'Sban, 
pudoTg verecundia,** Coles. 

(2) To turn out the toes. Yorkth. 

(3) Wild; said of cattle when inclined to 
run ; sometimes also, 1 believe, of a profligate 
spendthrift. Line, 

SHANDERY-DAN. A kind of small cart or 
trap, generally without springs. 

SHANDLICHE. Vileness; baseness. {A.^S.) 

No fur Merlin the gode clerk. 

That can to micbel tehunaUch* werk. 

Arthour «id M*rlin, p. 139. 

SHANDY. (1) Shabby ; untidy. Dortet. 

(2) Mild; gentle. North. 

(3) W'ild ; unsteady. Yorkth. 

SIIANGY. A riot, or row. North. 

SHANK. (1) Tlie projecting point of a hill, 

joining it with tbc plain. North. 

(2) The spoke of awheel. Devon. 

(3) Dusk ; twilight. Yorkvh. 

(4) The upright part of a candlestick. “The 
shanke of a candlesticke betweene the nose 
and the footc,” Baret, 1580. 

(5) The tunnel of a chimney. 

SHANKS. (1) Slates. Durham. 

(2) Fur from the legs of animals. “ Schankeof 
bouge, /oanrwre de cuisM/fes,’* Palsgrave. 

Also at the goynge up of Master Chaunceller Into 
the LoUsrs tower, we have good proofe that there 
layc on the stockes a gowne eyther of murrey or 
crlmosyn in grayo fUrred with thmke*. 

Hall, Henry VIU. f.Sl. 

SHANK'S-NAG. On foot. Var.diaL 

SHANNA. Shall not. North. 

SHANNY. Wild;fooUsh. Eatt. 

SIIANTEGOS. Half-bricks. f'ar.diaL 

SHANTY. Smart; gay; showy. Var.diaL 

SHAPE. (1) To begin ; to commence. North. 
Also, to tell a tale. 

S A mess ; a litter. Dtvon. 

A dress of disguise. A very eommon term 
in old plays. 

(4) The A.-S. gesceapn, verenda, pudenda. 
** Count, a womans shappe, con** Pal^rave. 
Still in common use in Lincolnshire, used es. 
pecially in the case of infants and children. 
“ The shape of a marc,” Elyot in v. Hippo- 
mower. See Chester Plays, L 29. 

Bochas rehersith of wyfls many oooe. 

Which to her husbondls were contrarlous ; 

Amoog alle other he wrytyth of Of)ne, 

Semeramis hir name, of levyng Tlrloiis, 

Quene of AsUrie,he callyth hlr thus } 

Which wold no man in eny wyse denye. 

But wyth her crokld Mop encrece and multepty. 

Re/if. Ant\<i. ii. 88. 
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(6) A portn^, or pictnre. Devon. 

• 6) Formed) figured. 

Thy oouncellere tchalle be *n ape, 

ADd In a clolhyng ye ichalle be tthupe. 

MSe Cantab, ft. U. 38« f.^41. 

SHAPES. A tight-laced girl. 

SHAPING-KNIFE. A shoemaker's paring-knife. 
Paltyrave. 

SlUPLY. Fit; comely. {.^.-S.) 

Conitant In vertu» flctnerof matyce, 

Trew of your worde* of wordy* meturablc, 
Bcni^ne and graclut, al royd of vyce, 
Humbilofiperyt, diecreyt and honourable, 
Shapl^und (kyre, Jocundeandamoabitle. 

MS. Fairjtu 16. 

He b nou5t achaply for to wy ve 
Id erthe amonge the wymroen here. 

Gow9Tf MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 61* 

SHAPPEROON. 

Her •happerooruw, her perHwIgs and tires. 

Arc reliqaes which thb flatt'ry much admire* ; 
Rebatoee, maske, her tmak and busk>polnt too, 

As things to which mad men must homage doe. 

Taplor** Workes, 1630, ii. 111« 

SHAPPERS. Makers; creators. 

But she kunne the poyntes of crystcnyng, 

Ne beleceth nat on these Mappers. 

MS. Hart. 1701, f.64. 

SHAPS. Oats without the fp^ain. North. 

SHARCHE. To search. Itimor^ to be schar* 
chyd,” Vocabulary, MS. xu. Cent. 

SHARD. (1) A piece of broken pottery j a frag- 
luent of Slone or any brittle substance. Var. 
dial. “ Shardes of marble wherewith they 
used to playster theyr walles,*’ Elyot in v. 
Crtista. 

(2) An opening in a wood. Yorkah. 

(3' The shell or hard outward covering of insects. 
North. The scales of an animal. “The 
shard-bome beetle,** the beetle borne on by 
its shard, Shakespeare. Some are of opinion 
that Shakespeare here means shard-born, bom 
in a shard, or dung, and Harrison, p. 229, 
calls the beetle the turdbag. 

For looge tyme It so befelle. 

That with hb iweiO, and with bb spere, 

He might not the lerpent dere ; 

He was so Merderfall aboute, 

It held all edge toole withoute. 

Gower, ed. 1564, f. 103. 

4) A notch. Var. dial. 

5) Cow dung. North. " Sh»rde and dunge," 
Elyot in t. Bomuut, ed. 1559. 

(6) A gap in a fence, far. diet. According to 
Stanihunt, p. 11, it wa< so called in his time 
by the inliabitanta of Fngil. “ Nethc stylle 
ne sberd,” Lydgate, p. 114. 

(7) To take a shard, i. e. to take a cup too much, 
to get tipsy. Devon. 

SHAKE. (1) To cut. (.4.-S.) 

The beate ttode* that thel hade 
By thescholdert he them tchantf. 

He was never so hard y-stadc 

<ToT wele DC for wo I Drfrrevant 1630. 

As the prest hyt brak, the aungel h>i »har^. 

MS. Hfirt. 1701, f. 66. 
Hur skarlet sieve he achart of then, 

He seyde, lady, be thy* ye *hallc me ken. 

JfS Otntab. Ff. H. 38, f. 80. 



(2) A crop of grass. Somer»ft. 

(3J The sycamore tree. fVeat. 

(4) A rile woman. Devon. 

(5) To ridicule any one. Line. 

(6) The pubes of a man. (^.-5.) 

j Sycbone*c 1 never ere 

I Stoudyngc opone aeharc. 

I MS. f*otkm%t»n lOi 

SHAREVIL. A garden fork. Salop. 

SHARGE. Futuo. North. 

\ SII.\RHOG. A yearling sheep. North. 

SHARK. (1) To SNsindle; to defraud. Shak. 
Also a substantive, a thief, or swindler. Grose 
gives it as an Exmoor word. Shark-guU, 
aharker^ one who preys on simpletons. 

The»e thieve* doe rob u* with our owne good will. 
And have dame Nature'* warrant for it *tin ; 
Sometime* thcM Marir* doe worke each other* wrack. 
The ravening belly often rob* the backe. 

Tajfiur't ft'orketf U. 117* 
The owle^yd aharkrra spied him how he felt 
To findea post ; hb meaning aoone they ■indt. 

Scot’s phUom^thia, 1616. 

(2) A notch. Glow. 

SHARM. To make a confused chattering noise. 
Sharming, a confused noise, a diu, a bur/Jng, 
such as is made by ebatteriug or unruly chil- 
dren, Moor’s Suffolk Words, p. 339. 

And though thel aharma and crye. I care not a myght. 
But with my sharpe sworde ther ribbe* 1 »hall strakc. 

Digby Myrterias, p. ]0. 

SHARN. Cow dung. North. A cockchafer 
is called aM^m-^t^in Sussc.\. 

SHARNEBUDE. A beetle. KeuncU gives it as 
a Kent word for a black beetle. 

Lyke to the akamebudra kynde, 
or whose nature thU 1 fynde, 

That In the hotest of the day. 

Whan comen Is the mery May, 

He spret his wynge, and up he flccih. 

Gowar, MS. BoM. 294, f. S». 

SHARP. (1) Cold ; frosty. Var. dial 

(2) The shafr of a cart. JVeaf. 

(3) Pungent in taste. 

(4) Quick ; active. Var. dial. It occurs in Pr. 
Parv. MS. Harl. 221. 

(5) A sword. 

I de«ire that s chalice be made of my great Marp^, 
and offered to our Lady In the Lady Chapel at 
Tewksbury. Ttat. Vaiuat. p. 5H0. 

SHARPING-CORN. “ Is a customary gift of 
com, which, at every Christmas, the farmers 
in some parts of England give to their smith 
for sharping their plougb-iruus, harrow -tines, 
and such like, aud exceeds not half a bushel 
for a plough-land,” Blount. 

SHARPLYNGS. Nails. licm, for aharplgnga 
for nalyngof gressys, j. d.” Croft's Excerpta 
Antiqua, p. 19. 

SHARPS. The refuse of flour ; sometimes, an 
inferior sort of flour. 

SHARPSET. Very hungry, f 'ar. dial. 

And »o 1 thinke that If anic were so aharpa aat a* 
to eat fried flies, butterd bees. »tued snailes, either 
on Pridaie or Sumlaie, he could not be therefore 
indicted of haulte tremsun. ^ 

StaHifmraCa Ireland, 1686, p. 19. 
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SHARTHE. 

Thane wume It hate in a acAorfAe, and anoynte 
the gowte bi the fire, and do to ofte, and it wllle cae 
tnekillc. MS. Unnin. {. 306. 

SHASHOONS. A sort of stiff leathers tied 
round the small of the leg to make the boots 
look smooth and in shape. Giouc. 

SIIASOR. A tvinc-cooler. 

SHATERANDE. Dashing. Gavayw. 

SIIATTED. Bespattered. Devon. 

SHATTER. (1) To sprinkle, Kent. 

(2) A number, or quantity. South. 

(3) Harebrained ; giddy. North. 

(4) To seat ter about. Dorset. Hence shat tery, 
loose, not compact. 

SHATTER-PATE. A giddy, weak fellow. 

SHATY. To chastise. R.'de Brunne. 

SHAUL. (1) Shallow, far. dial. 

(2) A small washing^tub, made hollow, and 
without staves. Kent. 

p) To cast the first teeth. West. 

f 4) A wooden shovel without a handle, used for 
the purpose of putting com into a winnowing 
machine. Sussex. 

f5) Salve for bruises. Devon. * 

(6) To dispute ; to wrangle. Line. 

SHAVE. A small coppice. A>n/. 

SHAVELDER. A fellow who goes wandering 
idly about like a vagabond. 

SHAVELING. A friar, in contempt. 

John preschrd to al men repentance of former 
misdoing, and Becket proclaimed to his sha^ttimgs 
JmmuniUe of conrijgne punishment, even in a caae 
of most wicked murthcring. 

hambanle*t Parambuiatitm, 1896, p.4ae, 

SHAVER. A cunniixg shaver^ a subtle fellow ; 
a young shaver^ a boy. 

SHAVES. Shafts. West. 

SHAVING. Anything very small. 

SHAW. (1) To scold sharply. West. 

(2) A thicket. Tills word is often explained a 
small wood, and in tbegloasary toSyrGawayne, 
a grove, or wood. In early English writers 
it has usually the meaning 1 have assigned to 
it, but the other senses are also employed. 

** Under the shawe of the wood,** Morte 
d'Arthur, \. 374. StUl in use in the provinces. 

He that come fbrthermast es itayoe 
In that seSavs schenr. 

MS. Llaco/a A. I. 17, f. 137. 
That sange in the seaone in the aehene arAewee 
So lawe in the Uwndet lo lykand note*. 

Morl4 Arthu/9, MS. Uneolrtt f. 61. 
It thou 5 te hire fayre and aeyde, here 
1 woi abide undtr the acAaice. 

Omcvt, ms. Sec. AnHq. 134, f. 111. 
In tomcT when the »hatt34* be iheyne. 

And levct be large and long, 

Hiti« fullemery in feyreforeate 
To here the foulyi *ong. 

MS. Centab. Ft. v. 48. f. 1S5. 
I^ereb the wrenne, 

Abouten the ecAetre renne, 

Than the 6ihel drauC, 

Other the floute craf. 

RsUq. AnHq. II 107. 

(3) To mb the akin off by frietkm. StiU in use. 
(Swed.) 



SHAWE. To show. 

We have jou tolde the eothetawe 
Of al that we have leve to aAotre. 

CurtorMunAi, MS. Co//. Trtn. Cantab, f. Ill 

SHAW-FOWL. An artificial bird, made for 
fowlers to shoot at. Diet. Rust. 

SHAWM. A shalm ; a sort of pipe resembling 
a hautboy. Arch, xxiii. 44. 

SHAWNTY. Showy ; flashy. Notf. 

SH.4WS. The tops of turnips, &c. l^nc. 

SHAY. (1) A chaise. ShayAadfS post-boy. 

(2) A light colour. Kent. 

SHAZZAASING. An awkward person. Devon, 

SHE. Her. West. 

SHEAD. (1) To slope regulariy. Chesh. 

(2) A rough pole of wood. Kent. Harrison, 
p. 193, mentions '*Bheads for poles.” Sheed* 
wood, rough poles. 

SHEAF. A bundle of arrows. Drayton, p. 29, 
mentions “ a shcafe arrow.” 

SHEAL. (1) To shell peas, &c. 

(2) A temporary summer hut. 

SHEAR. (1) To gnaw, or eat ofi^; to tear with 
the teeth. See Palsgrave, and Tlioms* Anecd. 
and Traditions, p. 27. 

But this must be wrought under the earth In the 
cave*, dennn, or furrowes, made of purpoee, which 
Is to be performed two manner of waics, one by pla- 
cing the gin in some perch of wood, so as that asaoone 
as the beast Is taken by the nccke, it may presently 
fly up and hang him, for otherwise with hU teeth 
hce will aAeore it asunder and escape away alive. 

Be'i9U, p. 933. 

(2) A sheath for scissors. West. 

(31 To reap. Var. dial. 

(4) A crop of grass, &c. Devon. 

SHEAR-GRASS. A species of sedge. 

SHEAR-HOG. A ram or wether after the 
first shearing is so called. Midi. C. 

SHEARING. A sheep only once shorn. 

SHEARINO-KNIFE. A thatchcris tool used 
for shearing the roof. Yorksh. 

SHEARMAN. “ Scherman, fondntr,” Palsgrave. 
** Schermannea poole, preehe a drops,** Ibid. 
“ 7'ondetir de drops, a shearman or cloth- 
worker,** Cotgrave. 

SHEAT. A young bog. South. ** Gorret, a 
little sheat,** Cotgrave. 

SHEATH. (1) The prepuce of an animaL 

(2) The piece of timber which holds the beam 
and throck together. 

(3) A fountain of salt water. 

SHEAVE. To bind com. Midi. C. 

SHED. (1) The parting of the hair. ** La greve 

de moMii eherf, the schod of my eved,*’ MS. 
Aiund. 220, f. 297. “ Discrimen, the seed of 
the hede,” Nominale MS. ** The deriding or 
shedding of a womans halre of liir head,** 
Florio, p. 483. Still used in the North, to 
divide, to separate. Comi>are Kyng Alisaun* 
der, 48, shedynges, Bodl. MS. 

In heed he had s th»td biforo, 

AtNasarenut hen there thel srebom. 

Cureor Mundi, MS. CM/. 7V4n. Oen/oS. f. 21A. 

(21 Mingerc. Devon. 

(3) Difference. Lnnc. 
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(•I) To spill. Still in use. Schedfx, pour*, oc- 1 
curs in Syr Gawayne. 

(5) The handle of a pail. Devon. 

(6) To surpass ; to excel. Lane. 

(7) Surprised. Yorkth, 

(8) The sheath of a knife. Ea*t. It occurs as 
a verb in the Pr. Paiv. 

(9) The slope of a hill. “ Schedde of an hjil, 
tertre," Palsprave. 

'10) A tub for cream. Line. 

SHBDELE. A channel of water. 

SHEDER. A female sheep. Line. 

SHEEDINGS. The seventeen kirks or parishes 
in the Isle of Man are divided into six |>art8, 
which are there call’d theedingx, ever)' shee<l- 
ing comprehending three kirks or parishes, 
except one which has onlv two. Kcunett, MS. 

SHEELY. The chaffinch.' North. 

SHEEN-NET. A large drag-net. 

SHEENSTRADS. Spatterdashes. Devon. 

SHEEP-BITER. A thief. A cant terra. The 
word is played upon in the following }>assage : 
A sepulchre to scaflsh and others in ponds, rooatrt, 
and rivers; a sharp ahtrpf’btter, and a mar\eilous 
roulten monger, a gurbelly glutton. 

Man <M the Mffone, I60M. 

SHEEP-CRATCH. A frame of wood on which 
sheep are laid. North. 

SHEEP-GATE. (1) A right of stray for one 
sheep. Craven Gloss, ii. 117. 

(2) A hurdle with bars. Kent. 

SHEEP-KILLING. The herb pennywort. 

SHEEP-RAIK. A sheep-walk. North. 

SH£EP*S-EYE. A wanton look. Far. dial 
“Affectionate winke, a sbeepcs eye/’ Cotgrave. 

SHEEP’S-FOOT. A kind of hammer, the 
handle of which is made of iron, and has a 
claw at the end. Hence its name. 

SHEEP'S-SLITE. Sheep’s pasture, or walk. 
Doreet. 

SHEEP-WASH. A festival in the North. See 
Brand’s Pop. Antiq. cd. 1841, ii. 20. 

A aced-cake at faateni ; and a luity chec«e<ake at 
our aheepg’U'aah. 

The Tu>o X^ncathire Lopera, 1640, p. 19. 

SHEER. (1) Sharp; cold. Glouc. 

(2) Clear ; transparent ; pure. The more an- 
cient form is there. Forby has it, “ bright 
red, shining with inflammation.” 

(3) Absolute ; mere ; pure. Far. dial 

(4) Brittle. Eatt. 

(5) Quick ; at once. Far. dial 

(6) A flsbing spear. Suttex. 

(7) Odd ; singular. North. 

SHEER-THURSDAY. Maundy Thursday. 

SHEESENS. Hers. Dortet. 

SHEET. To shoot down, as water. 

SHEETED-COW. A cow having a white band 
like a sheet round her body. 

SHEEVE. A pulley, a small wheel driven by a 
bell or rope. Northumh. 

SHE-F.\MILIAR. A kept mistress. 

SIIEFE. A shive of bread. This form of the 
word occurs in Noroinale MS. 

SHEFFE. Thirty gads of steel. 

S H E PTE . To shift about. 



Thus they acht/Un fore sdiotfs one tbas schlre strsodye. 

Morte Arihurt, MS. Uneoin, t. 91* 

SHEIT. To shoot. 

The biHhop, for his sbsolucyon ; 

The prlste, the clerk, for her syogytig swetei 
Knyghtissnd squyers, forsrmyisnd reooun; 
Yomen and grome, for they styfly ahe^t. 

MS. Feirjiu Id 

SHEKILS. Ague, or trembling. “He is in the 
thekylt,'* Towneley Myst. p. 99. 

SHEKIR. The game of chess. 

SHELD. (1) A shield. {A.-S.) 

(2) Shallow. Still in use. 

Wade the! muite, the water was teheid 
Dy every syde the wyld feld. 

MS, 01, f. i. 

(3) Spotted ; variegated. Colet. 

(4) Shoal ; coast. Weber. 

SHELDAPPLE. The chaffinch. “A chaffinch, 

a sheld appel,” Nomcoclator, 1085, p. 58. 

SHELDER. Shovelling earth downwards to 
give a bank or elevation a greater slope is 
called theldering it Suff. 

SHELF. On thetheift said of ladies when too 
old to get married. 

SHELL. (1) An inner coffin. Far. dial. 

(2) The hanl homy part of the neck of a hog, 
kept for the purpose of being manufacture 
into brawn. It is when so manufactured called 
the “horny part” by the partakers of that 
edible. Eatt. 

SHELLED. Piebald. Eatt. 

SHELLET. A sort of imperfect or rotten slate. 
Devon. 

SHELL-FIRE. The phosphorescence some- 
times exhibited in farm-yards, fltc., firom de- 
cayed straw, &c. or touchwood. Kent. 

SHELLS. Money. A cant term. 

SHELLY. An ait in a river. Wett. 

SHELTROUNE. A regiment of soldiers. 

Thane ichotie owtte of the ichawe ecAf/rrewale many. 
With leharpe wipynet of wore ■ebotande at ooee. 

Merte Arihurt, MS, lAnetln, t. 79. 

How he echal have for koowynge and wyi Inifyt 
of all percllbandharmes thathytUebetaoweblfalle 
In achtltromtt or baullee. 

VtgtHua, MS. Douce 991, f. 5. 
Aforeynge hem by eAWfrown In batayle, 

By felle malice thU fayre Urobe to aesayle. 

l^dgafe, MS. See. Antiq. 194, f. 14. 
Heyle, ecAclrrtm ichourb to thelde I 
Heyle, bryghtnet evyr ichynyng t 

Jlf5. Cantab. Ft. 11. 99. f> 4. 

SHELTY. A Shetland pony. North. 

SHELVE. (1) Totiim manure, &c.,from acart, 
by raising its front part and causing it to lie 
obliquely. Suttex. 

(2) To remove the surface of land with a shovel. 
Suffolk. 

SHELVINGS. The rails of a waggon. 

SHELVING-STONE. A blue tile or slate for 
covering the roofs of houses, so called from 
the position in which it hangs. 

SHBMERING. A glimmering. (i^.-S.) 

SHEMEW. Same as Chammer, q. v. 

The admyrall was in a goune of cloth of silver 
rsysed, furred with ryche sables, and al his compsny 
almost were In a new fasslon garment, called • 
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9hem€w, which WM in efftet • goune cut hi the 
middle. Hail. Henr^ Ki/1. t. 05. 

SHENCHE. To poor out ; to drink. 

And halt Uverne for to tehencha 

That drynke» whJche maketh the herte brenne. 

Gotcer, MS* Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 81. 

SUENDE. (1) To mar, ordestroy. (A.-S.) 

Thre tynns prlncypaly a man doth mare, 
Murihyr, theft, and avoutrd} 

Thai wyl jou «cAend ore je be ware. 

Be ihai done never to prevely. 

MS. Douce 302, f. 1. 

(2) To defend. Browne uses it in thia sense, 
and it occurs in Palsgrave. And sing his 
praise that thendeth David's fame/’ Peele, 
ii. 33. 

(3) To forbid. (4) To punish. 

(5) To dirty one’s clothes. 

SlIKNDSlllP. Ruin : punishment. 

SHKNE. Bright ; shining. (,<^-5.) 

SHENK. A dish used for taking the cream oflT 

milk. Yorkiih, 

SHCNKB. Same as Sheneht^ q. v. 

SIIENLON. Glossed by puer, 

A1 thus eld roe for-dedc. 

Thus he toggith ute mi ted. 

And drawith ham on rewe i 
Y ne mai no more of love dome, 

Mi pilkoc pisseth on mi sdione, 

Uch scAenkm me biachrtwe. 

JUUg. Antiq. ii. 211. 

SHE NT. (1) Abaahed ; confounded. 

Sorely *hent wi* thla rebuke. 

Sorely sAenr was the helre of Llnne; 

His heart, 1 wis, waa near tobraat 

With guilt and aorrowe, ihame and ainne. 

The Heir Linne. 

(2) 1 sbent one, I bUme hym for a faulte/’ 

Palsgrave, 1530. 

The tender glrle, spoil’d of her virgin shame. 

Yet for that slnnenoravisherwaa Menf/ 

Blacke la my Inke, more blacke waa her defame. 
None to revenge, acarce any to lament. 

Dra^on*e Foenu. p. 93. 
SHEPEN. Same as SAtpptn, q. v. 

SHEPHERD. The long-legged spider. 
SHEPHERD’S-POUCHES. Clover broom-rape. 
SHEPHERD’S-SUN.DIAL. The scarlet pirn- 
perncl. Suffolk. 

SHEPPECK. Ahay.fork. GUtne. 

SHEPSTER. A sheep-shearer. PalagratHt. 
SHEPSTERT. A starUng. North. 

SHERDEL. Skinned; scaled. 

He waa ao echerdei alle aboute. 

It helde allc cgge>tool witboutc. 

Oourer, MS. Sec. Antiq, IS4, f. 150. 
SHERE. (1) To run aground, as a ship does. An 
ancient sea term. 

(2) To cut ; to slash ; to carve. 

Rim thoujte hla fadir her com there. 

There his elleven bretheren were. 

Cureor Mundi, MS. Colt. Trin, Cantab, f. 26. 
Thorowe scbeldya they schotte, and eeherde thorowe 
males , 

BotheseAere thorowe schonlden a schaft-monde large. 

Jforte Arthmre, MS. Lineein, f. 80. 
The^ong knyghte ser Antore, 

That byfore hlr did eehere. 

MS. Uneoln A. 1. 17, f. 120. 

0 



Sharpe Khudering of schote, eheringoC mailes. 

MS. Aehmole 44, f. 45. 
(3) Countenance ; mien. Gawayne. 
SHERE-GRASS. A kind of sedge. 
SHERENKENE. Shrank. 

So they teherenkene fore schotte of the scharppe 
arowes. 

That all the scheltrone ichoute and schoderlde at 
one«. Morte Arthure, MS. tJncoln,f.75, 

SHEKEWARDE. Shrew. J/earw. 
SilEREWDHED. Cursedness. (.^.-5.) 

And for his echercwdhifd. Sir Berard, 
Themperour hath made him his steward. 

Gy of tVarwike, p. 340. 

SHEREWE. A sheriff. Lydgate. 

SllERIFFED. When in an evening there is an 
unusual blush of red or yellow in the clouds 
they say, ** How eheriffed the sky is to night : 
we shall have wind, Ac.” Has this any allu- 
sion to the battle of Sheriffmuir, just before 
which the old folks vril) tell you there were 
such appearances in the heavens ? Line. 
SIIERIFF’S-MAN. The seven-coloured linnet. 
SHERIFF’S-POSTS. Posts were usually set up 
at the doors of sheriffs on which the royal pro- 
clamations were fixed. It was usual to remain 
uncovered while reading them. 

SHERK. (1) To slirug. (2) To cheat. AVr/A. 
SHERN. A vessel into which the cream is 
taken up from the milkpans before it is made 
butter. Deton. 

SHERRY. Tosculkaway. Vat. dial. 
SHERRY-MOOR. A fright. North. From the 
battle of Sheriffe-muir, where all was blood, 
uproar, andcoufusion. 

SHESELL. Gravel. Nominale MS. 

SHET. (1) Running water. Devon. 

(2^ ShalL Somertet. 

(3) Slipped down. 

Buriond to rygbtc wm bowne, 

Bys fote eehett sud he fell# downe. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. U. 36, t 81. 

(4) Shnt ; closed. 

Here slouthe broajle It so aboute. 

Pro him that they ben #eA«t withoate. 

Goieer, MS. See. Antiq, 134, f. 104. 

SlIETAR. Ad archer. Prompt. Port. 

SHETB. (1) To shoot. 

I durst mete hym with a stone. 

And gif hym Icve to echete. 

MS. Cctnfb. Ft. V. 48, f.48. 

(2) To fling down. Devon. 

SHETH. A partition of a field. 

SllEU. Nonsense ! An interjection. 

SIIEUD. Showed. (^.-5.) 

As the prynca ptssld to Londone. Ood sbowld ryghte 
Secrett thyng to hym, tokyne of victory. 

In presence of the same prynee, by Ooddos power and 

myite. 

And ymage wiche was closJd, brake opyn sodeoly i 
God Kheud hym this comfoite In the Abbey of D^ntrd, 
Because he schnide be stldfast in welc and In woo ; 

The ymage was of Saynte Anne, Ood wolde It shulde 
be so. MM. mbl Reg. 17 D. av. 

SHEVERIDE. Shivered; splintered. 

Thourghe the scheldyt so schene schalkes they towche. 
With schafles eeheeeride schorte of this icheoe launees. 

Morle Artkuref MS. Lineein, f.82. 
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SHEWDS. Hmk> of oats. North. 

SHEWER. (1) An esample. (2) A witness. 
SHEWING. A warning! a prophecy. 
SIIIBIIANUS. Shoestrings. yor*s*. 
SmCKLE. Fickle? 

Pardon to crave of toUiih multitudes 
That kaucie gi(ldlc*headrd monster rude, 

\\ ho knowes not when ought well is. or amis, 

Of khallowe thivkU braine a token U. 

Honourt AcoiUmlt, foK Lond. 1610. 

SIIICK-SHACK-DAY. A term for the 29th 
of May, or Koval Oak Day. Surrey. 

SniDE. (1) A billet of wot^ ; atbin board; a 
block of wood. Still in use. “ Tedula, schyde 
of wode,’* Noniinalc MS. Schydcof wodc, 
buche^ mouU de buchei,** Palsgrave. 

And made upon the derke nyjtc. 

Of gret tchiduuiii of blokkU, 

Gret fyre a;en thegrete rockis. 

Cower, MS. Soc..4thtiq. 134. f. 91. 
Hewen acAlda* and corven ston. 

.And laiden foundament anon. 

Ariftcur and Merlin, p. 81. 

(2) To shell peas, beans, fuc. 

SHIDEU. (1) A shiver. Also, to shiver. 

And hewen on with gret i>owen, 

On eehider m> doth thl. carpenters. 

Arilomrand Morlto. p. SS4. 
Fsstc they smote then togedur. 

That ther sperys can to ..tOfiUr. 

US. Qinrah. Ff. IL 38, f. IS6. 

(2) A shrew ; a scold. 

SIIIEL. A shepherd’s cottage or hut. Con- 
nected with thield, shelter. 

SHIELD-BOARD. Part of a plough, somewhat 
resembling a shield. West. 
SHIELD-BONES. Blade-bones. North. 
s$ome of bit bones in Warwicke yett 
Within the cattle there doe lye: 

One of hit A.etd.bon.» to this day 
Hanp In the cityeof Coventrye 

The Legend ttf all- On.. 
SHIFE. The wheel of a pulley. 

SHIFT. (1) To divide. Suuex. A division of 
land among co-heirs is called a th\flmg. It 
is an archaism, and occurs in Chaucer. Hence, 
to deal the cards. 

(2) To chance ; to risk. Hoc. 

(3) To remove one’s dwelling. Kor. dial 

(4) To be changeable. North. 

(5) To thifl himu^, to change his dress. To 
th^ for himtetf, to provide for himselL 

(6) A change of linen. Fisr. dial. 

SHIFTE. To move about. (AS.) 

And to they Khafl. and tchovn ; be eehottc to the erthe. 

Mart. Arihmra. MS. Ltnntn, f. 83. 
SHIFTEN. (I) To change linen. Eaat. 

(2) To shift stitches from one pin to another in 
knitting. Bast. 

SHIFTENING. A change of linen. 

SHIFTER. (I) A cozener. “A shifter whome 
they call a cunny-catcher,” Withals, cd. 1 608, 
p. 263. Shifty, cunning, artful. Craven GL 
IL 117. In use in the North. 

And let those their osme Judges be 

If they here not bin errant thieves to me. 

Zbp'er'e «'orka, 1830, ii. liS. 

(3) A superintendent. North. 



SHIFTS. Parts of a farm allotted for the recep- 
tion of stock or crops. Notf. 

SHIGGED. Ruined ; beggared. North. 

SHIGING. Flinging ; shaking ; dashing. 

He come echpferngt ayene, 

And of hyi folk was fyene. 

And fond nercre one tlayne. 

Ne worae be a pere. Degrevant, 345. 

SHILBOARDS. The boar^ or external radii 
died to the rim of an undershot water-wheel, 
the projecting levers by means of which the 
water turns the wheel. Their length corre- 
sponds with the breadth of the wheel-rim, and 
they are in general about a foot long. 

SHILDE. To shield. God thildt, God shield, 
or forbid I (A.-S.) Schildtr, protector, MS. 
Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. 

SllILDER. The shoulder. Lane. 

SHILL. (1) To shell. North. “Crakkyne, or 
schyllen nothys,” Pr. Parv. p. 100. 

(2) Shrill in sound. Not an error, as asserted 
by Conybeare. It is a verb in Sevyn Sages, 
1380. See Thornton Rom. p. 31 1. 

Then bad syr Bgyllamowre don to dedd 
A grete herte, and tan tbehedd, 

The pryoe be Uewe fulle ! 

Eglamour, SOO. 

The kyng come to the chamber to the quene, 

And before hym kny^lei tenne, 

And wept* and ceyd with grete pytd. 

My lefle wyW, what aylet the ? 

Thiiu that haat beio ctyUe, 

Why cryest thou wonder echglle 9 

MS, Cent* 

SHILLA. A stony beftch. Cumb. 

SHILLARD. A shilling’s worth. Devon. In 
some counties, a thil^^ker. 

SHILLIN. Shelled oats. Craven. 

SHILLY-SHALLY. Irresolute. Var.dial. This 
phrase was originally Shall IT Shall IT 
There*! no delay, they ne*re stand ehall I ehaU I, 
Hermogenes with Dallila doth dally. 

Tagtor^e Worket, 1630, 111. 3. 

SHILSTONES. Slates for roofing. Devon. 
They are called also ehilling^etonet. 

SHILT. Beaten down? 

A1 hti folk io was tckllr. 

And never on ther nat split. 

Jrthamr and Jferlin, p. 76. 

SHIM. (1) A horse-hoe for cleaning the ground 
between rows of beans or of hops. Suetes, 

(2) It seems. WUit. 

(2) The ehimm, or rase downe the face of a hoTse, 
or strake down the face. More’s MS. Addi- 
tions to Hay’s North Country Words. 

fd) Appearance. Weet. 

(5) A clear bright white. ChetTi. 

SHIMBLE. Loose; unconnected. Weet, 

SHIMMER. To glitter ; to shine, ywr.dial, 
Ray spells it ehimper, e^ 167d, p. 76. 

The little windowe dim and darke 
Was hung with ivy, brere, and yewt \ 

No Mimmarlng sunn here ever shone ; 

No halesome brtesebere overblew. 

The Ueireflinm. 

SHIMPER. (l)To simmer. Eaat. 

(2) A small shelf of sandp or other rising bank in 
the channel of a river. Surr. 
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SHIN. (1) To canre a cfaevin. 

(2) To trump at cards. North, 

(3) Shall. SAiiMMi, shall not. We»t. 

SHINBAWDB. Annoiir for the shins } 

That the tchadaodc blodc over hU Khanke rynnyi. 

And ich«w«d« ooe hU tchtfnhawdt that wai tchire bur* 

DMte. Mart* .^rfAur*. Jf& LAncUu, f. 93. 

SHINDER. To shiver in pieces. 

SHINDLE. The thin cleft stone out of which 
they cut slates. 

SHINDY. A disturbance. Var,diaL k thine 
is also frequently used. 

SHINE. (1) Every thme^ every one. JTett. 

f2^ Entirely ; utterly. Somertet. 

(3) Light ; brightness ; lustre. 

1 to my chinincy'i sAins 
Brought hlm» as lova professes. 

And chard his hands with mine. 

And dry*d hb droplsg tresses. 

Herrick’s trerks, U 35. 

SHINER. (1) A clever fellow. North. 

(2) A guinea. A cant term. 

SHIN-FEAST. A good fire. North. 

SHINQLE. To hammer iron. Wnt. “ At 
the iron works they roll a tow into the fire, 
and melt off a piece call’d a loop, which they 
take ont with their shingling tonguet, and 
beating it first with iron sledges, hammer it 
gently till the cinder and dross is beat off, 
and then they hammer it thicker and stronger 
till they bring it to a bloom, which is a fonr 
square mass of about three foot long -, this 
operation they call shingling the loop," 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 363. 

SHINGLES. Wooden tiles made of oak, used 
for roofs, steeples, &c. and still used in some 
counties. There are several church steeples 
in Sussex covered with shingles. “ Shyngles, 
hyllyng of an house," Palsgrave. “ Shynglcd 
ship,” ship made of planks. Piers Ploughman, 
p. 168. It occurs in Nominale MS. 

Flum caket belh the rehingini .lie, 

Of cherchc, cloisu^r, boure, usd halle. 

Cocaygnt, mp, tTarton, l.B. 

SHINGLY. Abounding in loose gravel, as the 
beach on the sea.ahore. Suttex. 

SHINK. A skiroming.dish. Derd. 

SIIINLOCK. The herb rocket. 

SHINNER. " Neather stockins or thmntrt,” 
Florio, p. 7i. “ An hose, a nether stocke, a 
sAinaer," Nomcnclator, 1385, p. 167. 

SHINNEY. A boy's game played with knobbed 
sticks and a knur, called also Bandy and 
llocky. The object of the contending parties 
is to drive the knur over a line and within a 
certain marked out space called the goal. If 
the knur is driven over the line or rather side 
of the inclosed spsce, it is called a bye. 
North, 

SHINS. Agaitat the thine, unwillingly. To 
ireai one’t thins, to be in a hurry. 

SIUN-SPLINTS. Pieces of wood placed on the 
legs of persons who break stones for roads. 

SHIP. (1) Sheep. Wetl. 

(2) A censer. “ Acerra, a schyp for censsc,” 
Nominale MS. xv. Cent. “ A ship, such as 
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was used in the church to put frankincense in,** 
Baret, 1580. 

(3) At Namptwych, Droitwych, 4c. the vessel 
whereinto the brine is by troughs convey’d 
from the brine pit is called the ship, Kennett, 
MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 363. 

SHIPE. A shovel for cutting turf. 

SIIIPLET. A small ship. Harrison, p. 65. 

SHIP-LORD. The owner of a ship. 

SHIPMAN. A mariner; the master of a barge. 
{A..S.) 

SHIPMAN’S-CARD. “ Shypmanscarde,corfe,’’ 
Palsgrave. See Macbeth, i. 3. 

SHIPPEN. A stall, stable, or shed. (A..S.) 
A cow-house is still so called. North. 

Whi U not thl table aett in thi cow>stalle. 

And whl etUt thou doc in thi Mipwii at wele at in 
thlahaile? AT5. f.8. 

SHIPwSPT. A telescope used on the coast. 

SHIR. The cheiry-trec. North. 

SHIRE. (1) Thin; scanty. Northumb. “Shyre- 
nessc, thynnessc, delievreg* Palsgrave ( “ ihyre 
nat thycke, deUe,** ibid. 

(2) Clear; bright ; shining. 

Had Ufte awey the grave stone, 

That clothed was at mow shire. 

Cwser Mundi^ M3. OM. THa. QmtaS. f KM. 
Thou seest stykkea that are onale, 

They breane tjnX feyre and shgre. 

MS. Hart. 1701, t tt. 
The bordoure of hb bacenett he brbtcs In loodlre. 
That the eeAire rede blode over hit breiie ryuiyt. 

Moris Atrthurs, MS. lAstes/n, f. 97* 
Vhitmoght it noght tleckeo itoe abate, 

No mare than a droope of watyr schyrs, 
vr alle Rome brynned, moght tltcken that fyre. 

Hampols, MS. Bowes, p. 194. 

(3) An egg that has not a tread in it is called 
a sAire, a clear egg. Line. 

(4) To pour off a liquor so as to leave the sedi- 
ment. Northumb. 

(5) Direct ; immediately. North. 

SHIRE-MAN, Anymanwho had not thegood 

fortune to be bom in one of the sister coun- 
ties, or in Essex. He is a sort of foreigner to 
us ; and to our ears, which are acutely sensible 
of any violation of the beauty of our phrase- 
ology, and the music of our pronunciation, 
his speech soon bewrays him. “ Aye, 1 knew 
he mutt be a there-man by his tongue/’ 
Forby. p. 296. 

SHIRE-WAY. A bridle-way. South. 

SHIRK. To slink from anything. Hence 
thirky, deceitful. South. 

SHIKL. (1) Shrill. Paleyrave. Still in use, 
according to Moor, p. 515. “ Shryked shyrly/' 
Morte d* Arthur, ii. 350. 

(2) To slide. Northumb. 

(3) To cut with shears. Yorkth. 

(4) To romp about rudely. Devon. 

SHIRL-COCK. The raissel-thruth. According 

to Ix>wer, the Derbyshire pronunciation ia 
shrill- cock. 

SHIRPING. “ Bufa, the diipisyna Waste of 
the mouthe that we call aAiryrynF/^ Thomaa’s 
Italian Dictionarie. 
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SHIRREVE. A tbenff. 

Erles of Ynf Uod« with alohvn y>ntwe ; 
Sehirrtw Kbmrply tchlftyi the comoune. 

Moris Arthurs, MS, htncoM, f, 61. 

SHIRT. The inmost of the three membnnes 
which enwrap a womb-lodged infant. See 
Cotgrave, in t. AgneUere. 

SHIRT-BAND. The wristband of a shirt. 

SHIRY. Sharp and cutting ; applied to grass, 
which is consequently not good herbage. A 
plantation in the parish of Nettlebam is so 
called, because the herbage of the adjoining 
field it of that kind. Iahc. 

SHIT. Shut up; inclosed. 

And slle the richeiee of iplrltuelle Kleoce 
In hire were sehU end cimid eke also. 

tAAgots, MS, Soc, Anitf, 134, f. 0. 

SHITABED. The dandelion. ff'iUs, 

SHITESTICKS. A mean miserly fellow. Alto 
called shiteragi. See Florio, p. 72. 

SHITFIRE. A hector, or bully. 

SHITSAC. An oak-apple. mUi, 

SHITTELNESS. “ Shyttelnesse, variaikU," 
Palsgrave. “ Shyttell iiat constant, variatk," 
ibid. " The vaine shittlenesse of an uncon- 
stant head,” Baret, 1580. 

SHITTER. To have the diarrhoea. North, 

SHITTILWIKE. A shuttlecock. It occurs in 
Honour in hit Perfection, 4to. 1624. 

SHITTLE. The bar of a door. 

SHITTLE-BRAINED. Giddy ; thoughtless. 

SHITTLE-COME-SHAW. A North country 
exclamation, expressing contempt. Brockett 
has shUtktukt ! 

SHITTLECOMESHITES. Idle stories ; trifles. 
It occurs in Coles, translated by qjfirnire. 

SHITTLES. Bunt such as are given to school 
children on certain days. Rutland, 

SHIVE. (1) A small iron wedge, which fastens 
the bolt of a window-shutter. East, 

(2) A slice of any edible, generally said of bread. 
Ear, dial, " Take thives of bred tested,” 
Warner, p. 85. To cut a thive out of a person's 
loaf, i. e. to follow his example, ^teer is 
also common for a small slice, slip. Ac. 

Runlui lalth that the rootes of reed, being atanipt 
and mingled with hony, will draw out any thome, 
or Mirer; and so will snailes, at he laith, being 
ttampt and wrought with fresh butter ; and if the 
place be swollen, he saith it is good to mollifle it 
with hogs grease and hony, which wll asswage any 
new swelling that commeth by stripe or otherwise. 

Topsslfs Bessu, 1607, p.4!l. 

A man shall not find a shrss of it to fetch fire in, 
or to take water out of the pit. 

Boron's ftTarks, p. 460. 

(3) A thin wooden bung used by brewers to stop 
their casks very close with. 

SHIVER. The wheel of a pulley. 

SHIVES. The refuse of flax or hemp. 

SHOAD. Loose stones of tin mix^ with the 
earth, indicating a mine. Comte. 

SHOAU-STON E. A small stone or fragment of 
ore made smooth by the action of the water 
passing over it. 

Slio.ARD. To take a aboard, i. e. to drink a 
cup too much. Exmoor, 



SUGARS. Stakes set at a distance to shoar or 
bear op toils or nets in hunting. 

SHOAT. A young pig. Chah, It is a term 
of contempt said of a young person. 

SHOBIL. A shovel. Nominate MS. 

SHOCK. (1) To sponge. Norf, 

(2) Twelve sheaves of corn. North, 

(3) To butt, as rams do. 

(4) A rough-coated dog. “ My little shock,” 
Nabbes’ Bride, 1640, sig. H. 

SHOCKER. A bad character. 

SHOD. (1) Shed, or spilt. Devon, 

(2) Covert j overwhelmed. (A,-S,) 

SHODE. (1) To divide the hair. 

But with no enfte of combis brode. 

They myjte hire hore lokkb sehods, 

Gosetr, MS. Soe, Anilo. 1.34, f. 4a 

(2) Shod 1 having shoes on. {A,-S,) 

Hoeyd and srhods he was ryghte. 

He lemyd wele to be a knyghte. 

MS, Omlah, Ft, ii. 38, f. 174. 

( 3 ) 

Hob bltuen a greC §e\od0, 

Of graTel and erthe al to. 

jirVtcur and Merlin, p. 56. 

SHODEREDE. Quivered. 

The Mhafte echodertde and tchoUe In the ichire beryne. 

Morte Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. 93. 

SHOD-SHOVEL. A wooden shovel, shod at 
its extremity with iron. 

SHOE. (1) 7b inad the ahoet atra^hi, to be up* 
right in conduct. 7b tread the ahoe mcry, to 
fall away from the paths of virtue. “ A wo> 
man to play false, enter a roan more then 
she ought, or tread her shooc awry,” CoU 
grave. Compare Heywood's Edward IV. p. 
146. To ahoe the cobler, to give a quick and 
peculiar movement with the fore«foot when 
sliding on the ice. ShoemaJter^a pride, the 
creaking of shoes. 7b ahoe the gooae, to be tipsy. 

(2) She. North. 

(3) Over ahewa over butea, equivalent to, ** one 
may as well be banged for a sheep as for a' 
lamb," implying that the speaker has made 
up his mind to sit a little later, partaker in 
another bottle or bowl, &c. 

Ev'd to teem’d I amidst the guarded troope 
Ofgold-lac'd aetort, yet all could not droope 
My fixed mind, for where true courage roots, 

The proverb sayes. Once over ehooet, o’r boots. 

Taaloe*a Workee, 1630, il. 145. 

SHOEING-HOKN. Metaphorically, anything 
which helps to draw something on ; an in> 
diicement. 

SHOEING-THE-COLT, A quaint phrase for 
the social exaction of a fine, on the introduce 
tion of an associate to any new ofiSce. If he 
meet his companions at a periodical dinner, a 
bottle of wine, or a bowl of punch, in a cer- 
tain rank of life, is a common fine on the 
colt'a health being drank. “ Paing bis footen** 
is an equivalent phrase and practice. Moor. 

SHOEMAKERS’-STOCKS. Tight shoes. 

SHOE-THEwMARE. A Christmas sport. 

Of bhnd*man.buffe, and of the car* 

That young men have to thooe the mnre. 

Herriek*e rVorkt,l. 170 . 



SIIOFE. (1) Pushed. (A.-S.) 

(2) Shaved. 5Aope, pr. edit. 

I Syr Oftodere « crowo«, 

When we mette bute yn b*Uyle. 

JUS. Qintmb. Ff. ii. 98, f. 108. 
SHOG. (1) To shake ; to jog. Paltgnm. “ To 
rocke, shake, ihog, wag up and downe,” Cot- 
grave. “ The sec was tchopgid with wawis,” 
Wiclif.p. 18. Brockett has sAopplr. 

(2) To slink awav. Wett. 

SHORE. Shook. (A.-S.) 

For the dynt that he tuke, 

Oute of Mdlll* he »chnk«, 

Whoeothetothe wille luke. PereeM^ 6M. 

SHOKKE. To rush ; to snatch up. 

He lehodinle and ichrenkyi, and schoutee bott lyttilte. 
Bolt tchokkei In Kharpelj In hit echene wedys. 

Marte Arthur* ^ US. Lineuln. f. 97* 
SHOI.D. Shallow. Prompt. Pan. 
SHOLDRON. Shoulders. Wtber. 

SHOLE. Shallow. This word is given hy 
Urry, in his MS. additions to Ray. 

SHOLT. An Iceland shaggy dog. East. 

Betidee thcee also we have or curt dallie 

brought out of Itelands aod much made of among 
u« bicauM of their cawciDcaae aod quarrelling. 

Horriaofi'a Aig/and, p. 231. 
SHOME. Confiiaion. {Ju-S.) 

Whenoe he to hit lorde come, 

The Icttre tone he hym nome. 

And uyde, AUe gote to §chom « ! 

And went on hit way. M8, Uncotn A. L 17, f. 138. 
SHOMGNES. Shftine. 

SHOMMAKY. Slovenly ; dirty. 
SHOMMOCKS. Shoes. Wane. 

SHOMORB. A ikimmer. ** Spumaioriumt 
Anglice a achomore,'* Nominale MS. 
SHONDB. DUhonoor. (v^.-5.) 

The to tic with tchame and tekoitde. 

And for to Wynne tgayn hyt londe. 

Jf& Omlo^e Ff. il. 98, f. 118. 
SHONDEN. To ihun. {A.-S,) 

A1 dai thou miyt undentonden, 

And thl mtrour bt>foren the ten, 

Wat it to don, wat U to aAoedot, 

And wat to holden. and wat to flen. 

US. IHgb^ 88. 

SHONE. (1) Shoes. A knight who conquered 
in cornet was said to winne hit thone. 

Owthyr tchalle he tie me tone, 

Or on hym y tchalle vynne ny tchone, 

MS. Ointab. Ff. il. 38, f. 78. 
Tryamowre tparyd hym noght, 

But eryr In hyt bert he thoght. 

To day wtt y maked knyght ! 

Owthyr tchalle he tie me tone, 

Or on hym y tchalle wtmne mj^ «cA<me, 

Thorow the grace of God Almyght t 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 38, f. 79. 
It et an harde thyng for to taye 

Of doghety dedit that hitc bene done, 
or felle f^hlyngct and batellct tcre. 

And how that thir knyghtii hate tcone thair tchone. 

MS. Lintain A. 1. 17, f. U9. 

(2) To shun, or escape. 

For the dredeihatyt to come 

or the dome, that no man may tchane. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f. 43. 
SHONBD. Ashamed. It occurs in MS. Cotton. 
Vespas. D. vii, tehoned. 



SHONK. Hearty ; healthy. Wett. 

SUONTE. Remained ; delayed ? 

Qwene atle waatchyppede that tcholde, they tehauntt 
no lengere, 

Bot ventelde theme tyte aa the tyde rynnei. 

Maria Arthurt, MS. Lincoln, f. 81. 

SIIONTO. A donkey. /. Wight. 

SHOO. (1 ) A shovel ; a spade. Lotk. 

(2) A word used for driving away poultry. “ To 
cry .boot, thooe, aa women do to their hens,” 
Florio, p. 477. Forby has thoo, to scare birds. 

SHOODS. Hulls of oaU. North. 

SHOOFEDDE. Shoved. {A..S.) 

.Bmuynge brymatoD. sjld iMt.msny a barrll. full.. 

They thoofedde hit downne ryyte at thyre watur. 

MS. Cott. Calif. A. n. f. 115. 

SHOOF-FORK. A fork vrith two long tines and 
a long stale for pitching ahooves of com into 
the loading waggon at harvest, or off it into 
the stack. It is the same or nearly the same 
as pitchfork. SuffoU. 

SHOOK. (I) To shrug. ForisA. 

(2) Split, as wood is by shrinking. 

SHOOL. (1) A shovel. North. “Shoolefor 
sboovell,” Stanihnrst’s Ireland, ed. 1586, p. 9. 

(2) To saunter about. East. 

(3) To beg. For. dial 

SHOOLER. An idle, lazy fellow. Sums. 

SHOORT. To shift for a living. Esm. 

SHOOT. (1) To have a diarrheea. 

(2) To select out the worst cattle to prevent 
them from injuring the drove. 

(3) To .hoot the bridge, a phrase formerly used 
by watermen to signify going through London- 
bridge at the turning of the tide. To ehoot 
eompaee, to shoot wide of the mark. 

(4) The game of shovel-board. 

(5) The crick in the neck. 

f6) A narrow steep lane. /. Wight. 

(7) The woof in weaving. Devon. 

(8) A spout for rain-water. South. 

SHOOTHRED. A ahoemaker’t thread. It it 

the translation of chegroe in Hollyband’a 
Dictionarie, 1593. 

SHOOTY. Coming up regularly in the rowi, 
as potatoes, &c. Sabg). 

SHOO YEN. A calf or colt is said to be shoovin, 
when parting with its early teeth ; trees 
putting forth their leaves are^so sAoornt. 

SHOPE. Made; created; shaped. (A-S.) 

AI thet ever God thopa to be. 

She] come aod fyjt ajent the. 

MB. Hart. 1701. f.U. 
He tebop hitregoe todlvyde 
To knyytee, whiche him hadde icrTid. 

Gower, MS. See. Antig. 134, f. 35. 
Nay, by Hym that me made, 

Aod eAope both soooe and mooe, 

Fyode a better borowe, Myd Robyn, 

Or mony geteet thou Done. RoWn Hood, I. 13. 

SHORE. (1) A post used with hurdles in folding 
sheep. Doreet. 

^2^ To threaten. North. 

H. thoght. to wytk. by th. law.. 

And by DO DOther ecknre. 

if5. Lincoln A. i. 1?, f. 130. 
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( 4 ) Sheared; cut. Still in u»c in 

SufTolk, according to Moor, p. 345. “ His 

scarlet mantcll than sAore he,” Syr Isenbras, 
127. See Chaucer, Cant. T. 13958. 

(5) A sewer. Still in use in Devon. 

8he In pUinc tcrmn unto the world doth tell, 

Whorei are the hackneyi which men ride to hell. 

And by comporUont the truely nukcc 
A whore wor»o then a common »Hor* or Jaket. 

7kjr/4}r*« Worke$, 1630.il. 106. 

SHOREDITCH. The most successful of the 
London archers was called the Duke of Short- 
ditch, a mock title, frequently said in ridicule. 
The sixteenth article in the Poore Man'f 
Peticion to the Kinge, 1603, is, Good king, 
make not good Lord of Lincoln Duke of Sbor> 
ditche, for he is a 

SHORE-POST. A buttress. 

SHORER. The share, or male pubes. 

SHORING. Awry; aslant. Ea»t. 

SHORLING. A sbaveling, or priest. 

SHORRY. A large stick on which hedgers 
carry faggots. Oxoa. 

SHORT. (1) Wide ofthemark,atechnicalphrue 
in archery. Still in use. 

(2) Light and crisp. Cakes and biscuits are 
said to eat $hort. 

f3> Peevish ; angry. Fiar. dioL 

(4) The short and long of it, t e. the absolute 
truth in few words. 

Tht thort and the long oft is , she's an ogly crea* 
ture, make of her what thou ean'it. 

HrywMMf# Lew’s JtfisfraM, p. 69. 
Yf ye will nedys know of sAorf and Umgt, 

It is evyn a womans tounge, 

For that is erer steryngc. 

/nrer/ifd«<^(Ae Four JSfements, n. d. 

(5) Small ; portable. Somentt. 

SHORT-CAKES. Rich sweet cakes which 

break thorf, such as the Cumbrian peasants 
present to their sweethearts at fairs. IVtttm, 
and Cumh. Dial “ Alice Shortcake,** Shake- 
speare, Merry Waives, i. 1. 

SHORTENING. Anything put into flour to 
make the cakes short. A man who is easily 
put in a passion is said to have had too much 
ahortening put into him. 

SHORT-HEELED. Unchaste. 

SHORTLY. Quickly ; peevishly. 

A ferly strife fel them betwene, 

As they went bl the wey ( 

Litulla Johne Mid he had won x.t. 

And Robyn Hode leld »chortl^ nay. 

MS. CinraS. Ff. v. 48, f. 1S6. 

SHORT-OF-PUFF. Short-winded. Z,inc. 

SHORTS. Coarse flour. The term is also ap- 
plied to the refuse of com. far. diaL 

SHORT-START. A kind of apple, mentioned 
by Cotgrave in v. Carpendu. 

SHORT-WAISTED. Angry ; tetchy. A stage- 
coachman (a Suffolk man) lost a passenger by 
misconduct, and was at odds with himself ; 
another(a countryman) said, ” he is very short- 
xcaiattd, wheu anything puts him out.*" 

SHOSHINGS. Aslant; sloping. East. 

SHOST. Shouhlest > 



Hire lord she wile theder seoda. 

For the love for toschende 
With lite meini ; 

Tharaboutc thow achutt be souse, 

And thow schelt after wedde to spouse 

To thin amy. Berts of Ha»4/4>un, p. 7* 
SHOT. (1) A kind of trout. Went. 

(2) Turned out rapidly, now especially applied 
to ahooting out a waggon load by tilting it. 
♦* Rubbish may be shot here,*’ is a very com. 
mon notice in plots of ground where the owner 
requires nibble for any purpose. 

rercevelle sayde hafe It he wolde. 

And acAorr owtt alle the goldc ; 

Righte there apponc the fairc moldc 

The ryng owte glade. Fereero/, 2114. 

(3) A foot-soldier who carried fire-arms. The 
term is still applied to a shooter. He is a 
good shot, i. e. a good marksman. 

(4) A reckoning at an inn. This word must now 
be considered a provincialism, although lately 
in good use. 

(5) Firm ; stable ; secure. 

(6^ A young pig. Var. dioL 
(7) A band^ of hemp. Kent. 

SHOT-CLOG. A simple foolish person, a clog 

on the company, but who wras tolerated liccause 
be paid the shot or reckoning for the whole of 
the company. Ben Jonson uses the term. 

Drawer, take your plate. For the reckoning there's 
some of their ciMki : I will be no «%of4og to such. 

Amende /hr Ijodiea, p. 51. 

SHOTER- (1) The yew-tree. (,-i.-5.) 

(2) A little bark, or pinnace. 

SHOT-FLAGON. The host’s pot, given where 
the guests have drank above a shilling’s worth 
of ale. Derb. 

SHOT-ICE. A sheet of ice. North. 
SHOT-NET. A mackerel net. Kent. 
SHOT-POT. A fellow that spends so much in 
an ale-house that he is entitled to the land- 
lord’s pot or shot-flagon. Glouc. 

SHOTS. The refuse of cattle taken out of a 
drove. Croren. 

SHOTSHIPB. An assembly .of persons who 
j pay pecuniary contributions. (,i^.-5.) 
j Deus I quoth Ubbe, hwat may thb be ? 

I Betere is I go mlaelf, and se : 

I llwethrr he sitten oou and wesieylen, 

j Orofani sAoCtfAlpetOKleyle. Hare/«4r, 90SO. 

SHOTT. (1) A stitch in the side. 

(2) A nook, an angle, a field, a plot of land. 

' See Carlisle's Account of Charities, p. 305. 

I SHOTTEN. (1) Shall not. Weat. 

(2) Sour, curdled, as milk. 

I SHOTTEN-HERRING. A gutted herring, dried 
for keeping. Metaphorically, a lean meagre 
I fellow, a term of contempt. “Thou art a 
I ahotten-herriT^g Jackalent Spanyard,” Nabbes* 
I Bride, 1640, sig. G. ii. 

I This man Is as wise as a wood-cock, his wit's in a 
I consumption, his conceit is as lanek as a ahutten- 
herring. Optlck Glaeat of Humnra , 1639, p. 27* 

Though they, like ahotien herringt are lo sec. 

Yet such tall aouldlers of their teeth they be. 

That two of them, like greedic cormorants, 

I Devoures more then slxe honest protestaiUa. 

I Tagtoa'a Workea, 1638, Ul. ^ 
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SHOTTES. Arrows; darts; any missiles 
hurled with a projective power. 

SlIOTTLES. shuf holes 7 Bars or rails 

which passing through morticed holes in posts 
may he removed at pleasure. Line. 

SHOT-WINDOW. Explained by lUtson, a 
window that opens and shuts. 

Alyce o{M‘ned window, 

And loked all about. 

She woi ware of the jubilee and shlrlfe bothe, 

Wyth a full great route. Ancient P^pii/ar Poetry, p. 8. 

SHOUFFED. Shoved; pushed. 

And whenne the Macedyns ami the Grekes »awc 
Alexander enllr Into the citee, they sthonffed to the 
wailes all at ancf, and cUtnbeoTer. i 

JUS. Unroln A. 1. 17. f.ti. . 

SHOUGII. A shock-dog ; a shog. | 

SHOULDER. A young lady who has un- 
fortunately listened to the persuasions of the 
other sex, is said to have a slip of (he shouitler. 
SHOULDER-CLAPPER. A bailiff, 

A back-friend, a «Aoulder-Wapper, one that counter- 
mands 

The paasages of alleys, cre<>ks, and narrm lands. 

CoMcdy of Krmrg, |v. 2. 

SHOULDER-SPIKE. A long iron spike used 
for supporting shelves against a wall. West. 

SHOULERE. The bird shoveller. 

SHOUPE. Shaped; prepared, 
within fyftene dayet hU fletccsaisemblede. 

And thane he tchoui-e hym to chlppe, and achowoet 
no lengcre. Aforte Arthurs, US. Ltnro/n, f. 91. 

SHOUPS. The hips. North. 

SHOUKE. (1) To scour ; to ride quick. Weber. 

(2) A conflict. 

For now is he holden noujt In lAourit, 

But he con love paramouns. 

Cursor Mundi, US, CoU. Trin. Cantab, f. 1. 

SHOUT. (1) A hill. Yorksh. 

(2) A small boat, nearly flat-bottomed and very 
light, used for passing over the drains in 
various parts of the county : when broader and 
larger it is used for shooting wild ducks in the 
marshes, and is then called a gunning shout. 
Line. Tl>c term shou/emett has some con- 
nexion with this, although the boats used for 
earn ing timber could not have been very light. 

Out of which 74« 6d. paid to divert m.irincM, called 
Mhoutrmen, for the carrhige of 74 load* of timber 
from the wood of Wllilwode, carried fromW’cybridge 
to the manor of the S.vvoye, by the river Thames, 
carriage at ISd. a load. Arehmoiogia, xxiv. .104. 

And from two boats forfeited anew in this year, 
of which one dung-boat, called a fhnuie, nothing 
here, because not yet apprabed, but remaining in the 
custuily of the accomptant of waifs and cstrays. 

ArrhtBtdttfJrt, xxIv. yo. 

SHOUTHER. The shoulder. Shouther./rllow, 
a companion in any manual labour requiring 
more than one person’s exertions, 

SHOVE. (I) To germinate; to shoot. Also, to 
cast the first teeth. East. 

(2) To put the loose com into heaps fur the 
convenience of being taken up. .Viiarer. 

SHOVELARDE. A shovel. 

SHOVEfj-BO.\RD. A trivial game very com- 
mon in former days, and not yet laid aside. 
A shilling or other smooth coin was placed tm ‘ 
n. i 



the extreme edge of the shovel-board, and 
propelletl towards a mark by a smart stroke 
with the palm of the hand. It is mentioned 
under various names, according to the coin 
employed, as shovc-groat, &c. The game of 
shovc-halfpemiy is mentioned in the Times of 
April 25th, 1845, as then played by the lower 
orders. It is called shooyts in the Hallam- 
shire Glossary, p. 121. 

Bowles, shovs'grvote, tennis, no game comet amis. 
His purse a nurse for anybody is. 

Taylor’s Motto, 12mo. Lond. I62S. 
Taylor, the water-poet, says that “Edw. shil- 
lings for the most part are used at shoove- 
boord,” and he thus describes the complaint 
of one of them : 

Vou sec my face is bcardlc^se. smooth, and plaJnr, 
Because my soveraigno was a child, 'tis knownc, 
Whenss he dW put on the English crowne. 

But had my stamp brenc bearded, as with hairc. 
Long before this it had bccnc worneuut bare; 

For why ? With me the unihrifts every day 
With my face downwards do at shove b*>ord play ; 
That had 1 had a board, you may sup|>ase 
Th’ had woroc it off, as they have done my nose. 

r«y/ar’# rVorkeu ed. 1630, 1. 68 

SIiO\TlLL. The bird shoveller, mentioned in 
Hollyband's Dictionarie, 159.1, where it is the 
translation of im cueillier. Perliaps shoeelle- 
fotede is having feet like shovells. 
SchovHle-fAeds was that Khalke, and schaylandc 
hyme somyde. 

With ichankcx unscbaply tebowande togedyrs. 

Morte Arthurs, US, UnerAn, f.Oo. 

SHOW. (1) To push, or shove. East. 

(2) To show a fair pair of heels, i. e. to run away 
very quickly, far. dial. 

SHOWEL. A bliud for a cow’s eye, made of 
wood. South. 

SHOWER. Used in the I. of Wight for rain, 
though it may last many hours, or even a 
whole day. 

SHOW. FIGHT. To l>e willing to fight. 
SHOW-HACKLE. To be willing to light. /. tf 
Wight. 

SHOWHE. A jackdaw. Prompt. Pare. 
SHOWL. A shovel. Var. dial. “ Tnbula, 
Anglicc a schowlc,” Nominale MS. 

Who'll dig his grave? 

I, said the owl, with my spade and shou-t. 

And ril dighisgravc. The Drath o/Coek HolAn. 

SHOW-OFF. To commence. Also, to exhibit 
finely before others. Var. dial. 

SHOWRLY. Surely. See Middleton, iii. 636. 

Jennings has shower, sure. 

SHOWS. Prints ; pictures. Devon. 
SHRADDES. Shards, or coppices. 

Whan thaws bccne shcene, and shraddes full fayre. 
And leave* both large and intige. Pebln Hrtkl, I. 1 15. 
S H R A F-T IDE. S h rovetide. Palsgrare. 
SHRAGEKS. Coarse metal pots made of marl, 
in which wares arc baked. S/a^. 
SHRAGGES. Rags ; patches ; slips, Oursecom* 
example refers to a ^gged hood. 

With Hatto fcrlhynge* the freke was florcvchcdc all( 
o\*er : 

Many schredys and fchm/rgea .st hi* skyrttes hynges. 

M'lrf* Arthure, US. Unerjn, f. 9C 

47 
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A red hod on hir heved, lAro^ al of thridii. 

With A riche rlban gold be-gon. 

3IS. ^ronW. 0>lL Arm. 27. f* 130- 
SliRAGS. The ends of sticks, of the birchen 
twigs in a broom ; or of whins or furze. “ \ar 
brum owt ta Im’ fine sbrags.'* Tliis was said 
to a man about to dress recently thrashed 
barley for market. The clippings of live 
fences. Moor, “ Hoke to hev wyth woodc, 
or tchraggynge** Pr. Parv. p. 242. “ To shrag 
trees, arborei putare** Baret, 15B0. 

SHHAIL. A light rail, or any very slight fence, 
more to warn persons from breaking through 
it than for real protection. £a$t, 
SHRAMMED. Benumbed with cold. Jfest. 
SHRANK. Sunk ; pierced. Cawayne, 

SHRAP. (1) A thicket. Devon. 

(2) A snare for birds ; a place prepared and 
baited with com or chaff for the purpose of 
catching birds. 

He bu»ici hlmselfe In »elllog iilver lime twjgt to 
entangle young genllctnen, and calling foorth lilkcn 
$hmp$ to catch woodcocks. 

Sash't Plrrcf Pfnnile**e, 1592. 
SHRAPE. (1) To scrape. (^.-5.) 

Hcrly in the morowe to jSrnpyn in the Tale. 

To fynde roy dyncr amonge the wormei sm*le. 

I^dgQtc't Minvr Poems, p. J84- 
(2) To scold. Susiex. 

SHRAVEL. Dry faggot wood. Suffolk. 
SHRAYEY. Moose subsoil, something between 
clay and sand. Sutses. 

SHRED. (1) To cut off the smaller branches of 
a tree ; to cut the twigs from a pole when cut 
down. Eatt. It occurs in the Pr. Parv. 

(2) To cut into shreds. fJ'eit. ** To morsell, 
to mince, or shred in pecces/* Florio, p. 2. 
Metaphorically, to ruin or plunder any one. 

(3) To spread manure. South. 

(4) A tailor. A cant term. 

SHREDE. (1) Clothed. Also, to clothe. (J.-S.) 
Rcvei of i« paifrei alighle. 

And echrede the palmer as a knlghtc. 

Beves of llttmioun, p 00. 

! n a kirtel of i ilk he gan him itchredt. 

Into chaumber wel sone he jede. 

Qff of fVnrwike, p. 4. 

(2) To cut through. (.-/.-S.) 

Thoffe niy ichouldlrc be sehredc, and my achelde 
thyrllede. 

And the wlvldeof myne armc werkkem a lltdlle. 

Morte Arthurfp MS. Uncoln, f. 81. 

(3) Covered up. 

It ware worthy to be ichrede and ichrynrdc in golde, 
For it n lakirs of synne, ta helpc mcoure Lorde. 

Morle Arthurs, MS. L(nrvln, f. 94. 
SchyrescheMui they sehreds, 

Many dowghly wa« dedc, 

Ryche maylui wexen rede. Degrevant. 293. 
SHRED-PIES. Mince-pies. Tusser, p. 73. 
SHREFE. A sheriff. Palvgrare. 

The proverbe sale*, hec that will awcare will lie, 
lie that will lie will itealeby cooirquency: 

Swearer* arc lyen. Iyer* mott are thieve*, 

Or Gud helpc jaylon and true Hnder-shrteres, 

Tailor’s tVit and Mirth, p. 109. 
SHKK(f. To lop trees. Somerset. 
SHRENKEDE. Pierced through. 



Schalkea he achrede thurghe. and ethretikede maylea . 
Bancrci he bare dowije, bryltr nede icheldc*. 

Morts Artbura, MS. Liftc%4n, f. TA 

SHREW. (1) A screw. Somerset. 

(2J A scold. In earlier writers it often signified 
a wicked person of either sex, one malicious 
or badiv disposed. 

(3) To curse. {A.^S.) 

(4) The field mouse. North, 

SHREWD. Malicious ; badiv-disposed. 

SHRICHE. To shriek. {A..S.) 

And the maid, al for-drede. 

Dlgan to erSriracn an to grrde. 

Florict and Blanrheflour, 444. 

SHRICK. To shriek, a term formerly applied 
to the badger's noise at rutting time. 

SHRIDE. To hew or lop wood. Jennings 
has shride, to cut off wood from the sides of 
trees, to cut off wood from trees generally. 
“ Hooke to hewe wodc, or schndyiige,’* Pr. 
Parv. p. 242. 

SHRIEVY. Having threads withdrawn. Sussex. 

SHRIFT. Confession. {A.~S.) Shrifte-fader, 
a father confessor. 

SHRIGHT. Shrieked. {A.-S.) 

It wat the lyme when myle 
With toggle dcaw wai dlght. 

But lately falne; and khrowded foule 
In ihadle hukhes shright. 

Turbei’He's OrW, 15C7, f. CO. 
Thou achalt be mordrid in thU itede I 
ThU mayden tho for texe oehrihte. 

Gower, MS. 8«. Antiq. 134. f- 2.^. 

SHRIKE. (1) The lesser butcher-bird, so called 
by Turner, according to Ray, cd. 1674, p. S3. 

(2) To shriek. Palsgrave. 

SHRIMMED. Chilled. Comir. 

SHRINE. A charnel-house. This sense of the 
word occiuw in Hollyband’s Dictionaric, 1593, 
as well as the ordinary meaning. 

SHR IP. To rate, or chide. Kent, 

SHRITE. The missel-thrush. South. 

SHRIVE. (1) To confess. (^.-5.) 

(2) To regard ; to praise. 

(3) To prune trees. Kent. 

SHROCKLED. Withered. Kent. 

SHROCROP. The shrew-mouse. Dorset. 

SHROE. A shrew. Pccle, i. 49. 

SHROF. Shrived. See Cof. 

SHROGGS. Shrubs; thorns; briars. 

They cult them down two summer thrvggt. 

That grew both under abreerc. 

R>bin ;W. 1. 120. 

SHROMP. A black worm, common iu horse- 
dung. Var. dial. 

SHROOD. To trim or lop trees. Clone. 

A fellow in North Wales, shrou ding of a tree, fvll 
down on his head, and hU bralnc fractured, and Uy 
for dead. Aubreg^s tViltshire, MS. .ishmolc. 

SHROUD. To gather together, as beasts do 
for warmth. Pahgrare. 

SHROUDED. Concealed, covered, screened, 
sheltered, overgrown, shaded. In the two 
latter senses I lately heard this speech, en- 
forcing the argument for the thickly planting 
of apple trees — See how the cottagers trees 
are shrowled, and what crops they always 
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bear,” Moor’s Suff, MS. Chaucer uses the i 
verb ihrondf, to hide. 

SHROUDES. Clothes. 

SHROVE. To be merry ; probably derived from 
the sports and amusements of Shrovetide. 

“ One that loveth to throve ever and make 
good cheere,” Florio, p. 59. Shrove-Prenticet, 
a phrase which has never been correctly ex- 
plained, was a name given to a set of ruffianly 
fellows, who took upon them at Shrovetide 
the name of I^ndou Prentices, and in that 
character invaded houses of ill-fame. 

More cruell iheu thn)rf.prti>tice», when they, 

Drunk In a brotbell houtc, are bid to 

XtatvnonO Madagu4ear, 1648. p. SH. 

SUROVE-CAKES. Small cakes made to give 
children on Shrovetide. 

SlIROVERS. Children who go from house to 
house at Shrovetide singing for cakes. 

SHROVE-TUESDAY. Perhaps the following 
account of Sbrove-Tuesday by Taylor, the 
Water Poet, is one of the most curious and 
illustrative that could he produced in explana- 
tion of the numerous allusions in early writers 
to the feasting and sports in vogue on that 
day. Welcome merry Shrovetide,” Shake- 
speare, 2 Henry IV. v. 3. 

Alwayet before Lent there comet wadllng a fat 
groate bursten-gutted groome, called Shrove»Tuc«. 
day, one whose manneri thewrt that he it better fed 
then taught : and indeed he U the oncly monitcr for 
feeding amongtt all the dayes of the yrere, for he 
derouret more flesh In foureteene hourct, then this 
wbolcklngdomedoth(orat (he leiatthoulddoe)inslxe 
weekea after auch boyllng and broyllng.tuchroattlng 
and tootling, auch atewing and brewing, luch baking, 
frying, mincing, cutting, carving, devouring, and 
gorbellyed gurroondislng, that a man would thinke 
people did take in two months provision at once into 
their paunches, or that they did ballast their bellies 
with meate for a voyage toConstantinopie or to the 
Weal indies. Moreover, it is a goodly sight to tee 
how the cookea in great men's kltchins doe fry In 
their masters suet, and sweat in their owiic grease, 
that If ever a cooke be worth the eating it Is when 
Shrove-Tueaday ia in lowne, for he Is so atued and 
larded, roosted, basted, and almost over roasted , that 
a man may eate the rawest bit of him and never take 
a siirfct* In a word, (hey are that day extreme 
cholericke, and too hot for any man to raddle with, 
being monarchs of the marow.booea, marquesses 
of the mutton, lords high regents of tlie spit and 
the kettle, barons of the gridiron, and sole comman- 
ders of the frylngpan. And all this hurly burly is 
for no other purpose but to stop (he mouth of this 
Iaad-whc«te Shrove-Tueaday. At whoso entrance 
In the momiog all the whole kingdotne is In quiet, 
hut by that time the clocke strikes eleven, which (by 
the helpe of a knavish sexton) is commonly before 
nine, then there la a bell rung, cald The Pancake 
Bell, the sound whereof makes thousands of people 
distracted, and furgetfuM cither of manner nr hu- 
manltie ; Then there is a thing cald wheaten flowre 
which the tulphory nccromantlcke cooken doe mingle 
with water, eggvs, spice, and other tragicall magtrall 
Inehantments, and then they put it by little and 
little into a frying-pan of Imyting suet, where it 
makes a confused dismall hi<slng dike the Leamean 
snakes In the reeds of Acheron. Stix or Phlegcton) 
uotlll at last by the skill of the cooke, it is trans- 



form'd into the forme of a flap-jack, which la out 
translation la cald a pancake, which ominottt lacon- 
tation the Ignorant people doe devoure very grcoilily 
(having for the most part well dined before:) but 
they have no sooner swallowed that sweet candyed 
baite. but straight their wits forsake them, and they 
runne Starke mad, assembling In routs and throngs 
numberlease of ungovemed numbers, with uocivill 
rivlll commotions. Then Tim Tatters (a most 
Valiant villalne) with an enslgne made of apiece of 
a bakers mawklo flxt upon a broome-stalTe, he dis- 
plsies his dreadful! colours, and calling the ragged 
regiment together, makes an illiterate oration, ituft 
with most plentiful! want of discretion : the conclu- 
sion whereof Is, that somewhat they wtll doe, but 
what they know not. Untill at last comes marching 
up another trnope of tatterdemalians proclayming 
wars against no matter who, so they may be doing. 
Then these youths arm’d with cudgels, stones, 
hammers, rules, trowels, and hand sawes, put play- 
houses to the sacke, and bawdy houses to the spoyle, 
In the quarrell breaking a thousand quarrels (of 
glosse 1 meane) making ambitious brickbats breake 
their neckes, tumbling from the lops of lofty chim- 
nles, terribly untyling houses, ripping up the bowels 
of feather-beds, to the lurichingof upholsters, the 
profit of plalslerrrs, and dlrt-dawbcn. the gaine of 
glossers, Joyners, carpenters, tylers, and bricklayers 
And which Is worse, to the contempt of Justice: 
for what availei it for a constable with an army of 
reverend rutty bill-men to command peace to these 
beasts, for they with their pockets Instead of pistols. 
Well char'd with stone-shut, discharge against the 
image of authority whole volley es as thickeas hayle, 
which robustious repulse puts the better sort to the 
worser part, making the band of unseowred halber- 
diers retyre faster then ever they ramcon, and shew 
exceeding discretion in proving tall men of their 
hccles. Thus by ihcunmanerly manersof Shrove- 
Tuetday constables are baflied, bawds are bang'd, 
punches are pillag’d, ponders arc plagued, and the 
chiefe commanders of these valourous villiacoes, fot 
their reward for all this confusion, doe in conclusion 
purchase the Inheritance of a Jayle, to the commo- 
dity of Jaylors, and discommodity to themselves, 
with a rcarefuU expectation that TIburnc shall 
sioppe their throats, and the hangman take pn»h««. 
sion of their roates, or that some beadle In bloody 
characters shall imprint their faults on their shoul- 
ders. So much for Shrove-Tueaday, Jacke-a-Lents 
Gentleman Usher, these have beene his humours in 
former times, but I have some better hope of refor- 
mation In him hereafter, and indeed 1 wrote this 
before his comming this yeere 1617> not knowing 
how hee would behave hlroselfe ; but tottering be- 
twixt despairs and hope, I leave him. 

Tat/l40-% tVarkeM, lf,30, i. 114 5 

SHROVY. Shabby. IVir. dial. 

SHROWDS. Places under ground, aa tbc bur- 
rows of animals, vaults, &c. “ Into tbc walks 

and tArotrdlar of wild beasts,” Harrison, p. 205. 

** A shrowdes or lyke buildinge under the 
grounde,” Elyot, in v. jdpogaum, cd. 1559. 
The crypt of a church was sometimes so called. 
Shroiced, sheltered, Arch. xi. 224. 

To schewc his lyju* in e' ery oArvu ed and shade. 

U^ga(c. MS. Soe. Antiq. 184, f. 23- 
SHRUB. To reduce to poverty by winning a 
person’s whole stock, a term used at play 
Somtrtef, 

SHKUCK. Shrieked. Suffolk. 

SHKLT1DE. Clothed. 
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Ich th« vedde wel aod ehrudtle the : 

And thou wythey»yl ilrfuke«t to m<*. 

And wyth «peTe»tynge*t nic. .dnfig. U. 226. 

SIIUUFF. Light rubbish wood; any short dry 
stuff used for fuel. Tur. dta/. Tlic term tchroff 
in Depos. Hie. II. p. 13, may perhaps l>c con- 
nected with this. 

SIIRU.MP. To shrug ; to shrink. IIm/. 
SlIHUMFSED. Beaten, in games, linon. 
SIIRUMP -SIIOL'LUEKEa Hump-backed. 

Went. Also used in Surrey. 

SHHUPE. To hem in ; to inchwe. 

SHUCK. (1) To shake. Sussex. 

(2) A call to pigs. Dorset. 

(3) A shell, or covering; a husk, or pod. 
r<ir. dial. 

SHUCKEN. To shuffle. Deron. 

SHUCKISH. Unpleasant; unsettled; show- 
ery, generally applied to the weather. Sussex. 
SHUCKLE. To chuckle. It occurs several times 
in Florio, pp. 109, 215, 441. 

SHUCKLED. Growing beans are said to be 
shuckCd when beaten down by hail or w ind. 
SHUCK-TROT. A slow jog-trot. East. 
SHUCKY. Deceitful. Line. 

SHUDDE. (1) To shed ; to fall. 

(2) A but, sh^, or hovel. 

SHUDDER. To shiver, far. dial. 

SHUF. To shy, as horses do. Oxon. 

SHUG. (1) Menacing. Devon. 

(2) To writhe the body fonvard and backward, 
or from side to side, so as to produce friction 
against one’s clothes, as those who have the 
itch. Somerset. Palsgravchasit.lojogorshakc. 

(3) To shrug; to scratch. SoutA. 

(4) A slow shaking trot. Nor/. 

SHUGGY SHOVV. A swing. North. 
SHULDEN. Should. (J.-S.) 

Whiit ii the caufe, alias ! qurid ache, 

Ify fadlr that I te tchulden be 
tied and destroyed In suche a wi«c ? 

liower, MS. Soe. rintiq. 134, f. Sil. 

SHULDERE. Rocky ; craggy. 

SHULDIR. A shoulder. (/7.-5.) 

tie was mekille mam- and lange, 

\Vitha«rau/di>« brode and armes ktrangc. 

Itunthrat, 14. 

SHULL. A spade, or shovel. North. 
SlIULL-BANE. The shoulder-bone. North. 
SHULVE. A shovel. AVw/. 

SHUN. To push ; to shove. South. ** Go shun, 
as they say in Sussex, trudo^'* Coles. 
SHUNC'H. The same as vSAt#n, q. v. 
SHUNOER. Slander; scarulai. 

SHUNNlSii. To treat unkindly, often applied 
to the improper treatment of children. Sussex. 
SnUNTE, (1) To delay ; to pul off. 

Srhape U4 an antuerc, and thttHte yow no Icngcre, 
That »e may •chifte at the achorte, and tchewc to 
my lorrle. Anhure, MS. Lincoln, f. 6?. 

(2) To slum ; to move from. North. 

Then I drew me down into a dale, whcreai the dumb 
deer 

Did klriver for a shower ; but 1 thuutfd from a frryhe r 
For 1 would no wight in this world wist who I were, 
But little John Nobody, that dare not once speakc. 

Little J'thn NoNkI^, c. 150a 



(3) To shy, or start, jrarw. 

(4) To slip down, as earth. North. 

SHUPPAHE. Maker; creator. (J.-S.) 

SHUPPICK. Ahay.fork. H’est. 

SHURDE. Dressed. Gateayne. 

SHURET. A shift. Devon. 

SHURL. To trim the ends of the neck-feathers 
of a fighl ng-cock. North. 

SHURNK. Cacarc. This is given os a Wiltshire 
word in MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 2. 

SHURTY. To bustle about. Devon. 

SHUT. (1) To weld iron. West. 

(2) A riddance. To get shut, to get rid of any- 
thing. far. dial. 

(3) A narrow street. West. 

(4) An accession of water in a river, os from 
rain, floods, &c. West. 

(5) To do ; to manage. Kent. 

(6) To join ; to agree. Dorset. 

(7) To shut up, to slop. Var. dial. 

(8) To l)c extravagant. North. 

SHirTFUL. Extravagant. AorM. 

SHUTHEK. To shiver with cold. Idnc. 

SHUT-OUT. To leave off ploughing, to un- 
hook the horses. Beds. 

SHUTS. Stout wooden poles. Wartr. 

SHUTTANCE. Riddance. AorM. 

SHUTTEN-SATURUAY. The Saturday in 
Passion Week, the day on wliich our Saviour's 
Iwnly lay inclosed in the tomb. 

SHUTTER. Same as Shunte, q. v. 

SHUTTING. Covering up, applied to a table 
quite covered with dishes or eatables, Sec. 

SHUTTING-IN. The evening. East. 

SHUTTLE. Slip{>cry ; sliding. West. 

Out nowc the Hctyngc fancyet fonde, 

.\nd eke the ihutilt wyttes; 

The mad decyres of women now, 

Theyr rage in folysh fytf. 

ilcrmatthrcdiliu and Salman*, I.S6S. 

SHUTTLEBAG. When a man is husky from 
phlegm in his throat, he is said to have ** swal- 
lowed Ashuftlebag.** 

SHUTTLE-BOARD. A shuttlecock. AorM. 

SHUTTLE-HEADED. Foolish ; rude. 

Nor can you deeme them ahuttltf.hMdrd fcUuwci, 
Who for the Lord aresoexcteding zealous. 

MS. Poems, temp. Charles I. 

SHY. (1) To fling. Vnr, dial. 

(2) To start, said of a horse. 

(3) The same as Shrait, q. v. 

(4 ) Keen ; piercing ; hold ; sharp. North. 

(5) To avoid a person. South. 

SIB. Uolalion ; companion. Still in 

use in Lincolnshire. He is sib to us, i. e., he 
is my cousin. “ Sib’d, a-kin ; no sole sib'd, 
nothing a-kin: no more sib’d then sieve anti 
riddle, that grew Imth in a woo<l together. 
Prov. Chesh. Syh, or syhhe is an ancient 
Saxon word, signifying kindred, alliance, afli- 
nity,” Ray's Word>, cd. 1674, p. 40. 

I led jow hcrea wveraynge, atcente yif yowe lykyf. 
That e« me a.vtfe, my »yster oone, sir Mordrede hym- 
•Hrcne. Mvrie Arthufc, M.S. Lincfdn, f. OU, 

SIBUE. Related ; allied. (.V.-.V.) 
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Wli it man that wrye a gotle frende. 

7'hou} he wi-re rijt aibiM of my kynde. 

He were worthy gret ahame. 

MS. Ointab. Ff. v. 48, f. 54). 
I b»neke jow, ayr, aa my ts/bbe lonle. 

That jc wjlle forcharyt^ chteae jow another. 

Morte Arthurtt MS. L4nco4», f. 60. 

SIBBERIDGE. The banns of raatrimony. It 
is often called sr&n'G which would lead us to 
sup]K)5c it was connected with at^re^/e, q. v., 
and the latter was the more ancient and cor- 
rect form. *» Sybrede, 6attna ” Pr. Parv. This 
word has been for a length of time peculiar to 
the Eastern counties, more especially Suffolk. 
Sir Thomas Browne refers it to Norfolk, and 
Ray to Suffolk. Major Moor derives it from 
the beginning of thehanns as they used tol>e 
published iu Lalin^ «ri qm» aciperef. Ray’s 
derivation from A.-S. tib appears to me to 
be much more probable. 

SIBILACIONS. Hissings; growlings. 

SIBILE-SAGE. The Queen of Sheba. 

Snne after that vrrrayment 
Tho Siiil^ Soge to Jerusalem went 
To hcTCD of Salamonra wit. 

MS. Trin. OtU. Oxon. 67. art. 2. 

SIBEATOUR. One who hisses. {Lat.) “An 
hisscr, or a sibiatour** Gesta liomanorum, 
p. 116. It OCCUR in Lydgate. 

SlU.MAN. A relative. (rf.-A'.) U is the trans- 
lation of fijinit iu Nominale MS. SibneM, 
relationship. 

David thou wore bore of my kyn. 

For thi godnetio art thou myn, 

More for thi godnease 
Then for eny 

tlarrowing of IJelt, p. 27* 

SIBREDE. Relationship; kindred. It is some- 
times a substantive. (rf..5.) 

Jhesu brother railed was he, 

For aiSrrdr, wor«hepeand bcauUi. 

Curmr Afundt, MS. Col!. Trin. Cantab, f. 79. 
For gvery man it irhuldedrcde, 

And namdiche in h is ai&rede. 

Gower, Ms, Soe, Anllti. 134, f. 230. 

Rot ( forsake this gate, so me Code heipe ! 

Andsothcly itte*ybredyne bot thyseifconc. 

M»rte Arthui-a, MS. ijncfdn, f. 96- 

SIC. A call to pigs. A’orf^. 

SICATE. Dry. {Laf.) 

Readc not In splght, but take delight 
In this, whichc once was prose ; 

Who%e watered plants scarte atcare were. 

Till he this same did rinse. 

Cautfrido and Bamardo, 1576 . 

SICE. (1) Sixpence. A cant term. 

(2) A gutter, or drain. Somertef. Grose has 
ftick, a small stream or rill. It is from the 
A.-S. tricb, 

SICIl. (1) Such. far. dial. 

And In the courte I hare strA a Irendc, 

I shalbe servyd or I wendc. 

Wilhowt any delay. 

MS. Cantab. Ff v. 4fl, f. 18. 
Scho that was bis lady 
Mighte be fulle sary. 

That iorne hade riche a body. 

Pereernt, 1 .^ 9 , 

(2) X wici cd fellow. Dn^on. 



SICK. In travail. Norfb. 

SICKER. The same as SiAer, q. v. 

SICK'FEATIIERS. The young ungrown fea- 
thers at the time of moulting. Devon. 

SICKINGE. Sighing; laiucuting. 

SICKNESS. The plague was formerly termed 
for distinction’s s^e the iicAnets, 

SICLATOUN. A kind of rich stuff. 

There was m<>ny gonfanoun, 

Of gold, sendel, and riclatoun. 

Ktfng Aiifounder, 1964. 

SICLE. A shekel. “A side, being an ohie 
Persian eoyne, and seemeth to he niriepensc 
in value of our monic,” Nomenclator, lbb5, 
p. 330. It occurs also in Howell. 

SICUK. Secure; certain. 

With me thel lefte a)le theire thyng, 

That 1 am ricur of thcire romyng. 

Ms Cantab, Ff. v, 48, f. 46. 

SID. Saw. fTetf. 

SIDDER. Wider. (^.-5.) 

SIDDOW. Vulgarly ridffotr. Peas which he- 
come soft by boiling are said to he »iddou\ 
Glouc. 

SIDE. (1) T,ong; trailing. North. “Used a.s 
in Skinner’s time, e. g. “ I do not like tide 
frocks for little girb.” I had thought this 
word obsolete, till two or three months ago I 
heard it used by an old lady, wlio immhcis 
between 70 or 80 years,” MS. Glossary of 
Lincolnshire Words, by the Rev. J. Adcock. 

H is berde was ridn with myche hare, 

On hi* heede hb hatt he bare. 

Caraor Mundt, MS. CoU. Tin. Cantab, f. 33. 
Ilevedys tyfc«i wyih grete pryde. 

With beer and homes 

•VS. Hart. 1701, f. 22. 

(2) To carve a haddock. 

(3) To take the part of another. 

(4) To equal ; to stand in equal place. 

(5) To decide; to settle; to coincide; to set 
things aside, or out of the way. North. 

(6) Rough ; rude. Devon. 

SIDE-BO.^KDS. The rails of acart. 

SIDE-BOX. A secd-Iepe. South. 

SIDE-COATS. The long trailing coats or frocks 

worn by young children. 

SIDE-LANDS. The outside parts of a ploughed 
field, adjoining the hedges, ntuning parallel 
with the lands or ridges. Soulh. 

SIDE-LANIEI S. Hopples for horses. 

SIDE-LAY. In hunting, a fresh set of hounds 
to he laid in on the scent. 

SIDE-LIKE. Such like. North. 

SIDELINE. Evenly in rows. Devon. Its 
correct and ancient meaning is nlanting. 

SIDELING. Tlie slope of a hill. South. 

SIDELINGS. Aslant; sideways. Ee»t. 

And rydl^ngt* of the ftfgge the lyghte had he rechldr. 

Morte Arthure,MS. lAnetJn, (. 64- 

SIDELONG. To fetter as a preventive from 
straying, or breaking pasture, by chaining a 
fore and a hind foot of the same side together. 
Yorksh. 

SIDEMEN. Assistants to the churchwardens. 
See Harrison’s England, p. 163. The same 
as Qiiexlmen, q. v. 
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SIDENANDIS. A»Unt ; on one side. 

SIDENESS. Length. PaUyrme. 

SIDER. An orderly person. Imc. 

SIDERE. 

For hit WM brijt snil ful fsyre Ire. 

Men my;t hit fulle fore le ; 

That ttode In erlh was tydere gode. 

For hit thulde not rote ai hit ttode. 

US. Oin(a 6 . Ff. v.46. f. 3). 

SIDE-SHEAR. On all sides. Percy. 

SIDE-W AVERS. The beams in the roof of a 
house which form the angle of the roof. See 
Thoresby’s Letter to Ray, 1703, inv. Bewka. 

SIDE-WIPE. An indirect censure. 

SIDE-WISE. Breadthwise. North. 

SIDGOREN. This term was given to a part of 
the dress about the bosom. 

SIDITHERUM. A creeping, slow-motioned 
person. Line. 

SIDLE. (1) To go sideways; to saunter idly 
about in no particular direction. / cr. dial. 

(2) To sit down gently. Devon. 

SIDNESS. Seed-time. JPest. 

SIDRON. A citron. 

SIDY. Surly ; moody. This word 

was given by Ray in 1G74, but 1 do not know 
whether it be still in use. 

SIE. (1) A drop. Also, to drop. North. 

(21 To pull, or stretch. Yorkah. 

(3) Saw. Chaucer. 

(4) To strain milk. Palayrave. It is still in 
use in Derbyshire. 

Sometime lu wai of cloth In gralnc, 

'Tit now but ■ tigh-elnut ai you may tee, 

It will neither hold out wlndc nor ralne ; 

And lie have a new cloake about mee. 

Perry’f Rtliqves, p. 69. 

SIEGE. (1) A company of herons. 

(2) The same as S^e, q. v. 

SIELE. Tovault. Elyot, 1559. 

SIENE. Since. 

1 aalle 50 W telle aU trewe a tale 

AUever wa» herde by nyghte or daye; 

And the matte mervelle, for-owttyne naye. 

That ever wat herde by-fore or n/enf. 

US. Ltneoin A. 1. 17, f. 149. 

SIESIX. Yeast; barm. Kent. 

SIESTA. The rest usually taken about noon 
in liot countries, as in Spain. 

SIETHES. A kind of chives. 

SIEVEK. All the fish caught iu one tide. Eaat 
Suaaex. 

SIEVES. Chives; a small kind of onion. It 
is BO spelt in Hollyband’s Dictionarie, 1593. 

SIFE. To sigh, ^meraet. Carr has ti/fin 
the Craven Glossar)*, ii. 12L 

SIFFLEMENT. Whistling. 

SIG. Urine. South. 

SIGALDRY'. (1) Deceit ; trick. (2) Todeceive ; 
to act by a stratagem, or unlawfully. 

Jotephe, take hym then to thre, 

And buryehym wher thy wil be. 

But look thou make no ttyaldry. 

To rayte him up agaync. Cheat^Pta»t,iU&>. 
There wat a wycche and made a bagge, 

A bcly of lethyr, a gretetwagge ; 

8 he tyifuldryd to thyt bagge bcly, | 

That liyi je.le and tokc mcnny» ky. .W 6. Mar/. 17^1, f.4, | 



SIGGER. To leak. Comw. 

SIGGETH. Says. (A.^S.) 

And lifceth Merlin wil hem abide 
In thoforett here bItide. 

A' thour and Uerlin, p. 73. 

SIGH. To become larger. North. 

SIGHT. (1) A great quantity, f^ar. dial. 

Where U to great a strength of money, 1. where 
It to huge a eyght of mony. 

Palsgrae $’0 Acottufui, 1S40. 

(2) The perforation in a helmet through which 
the wearer looked. 

(3) Sighed. Spenser. 

Than tyr Degrevraunt 

And byhcld the hevene up>an hyght, 

j Jhetut, save me in roy ryght. 

And Mard me tpede 1 Sir Degrevant.gVO. 

(4) To cite ; to quote. 

SIGHTLESS. (1) Invisible. (2) Unsightly. 

SIGHTS. (1) Eyes. Someraet. 

(2) Spectacles. Var, dial. 

SIGHTSOME. Sightly. More. 

SIGHTY'. Glittering; shining. 

SIGIN.NES, 

Let them leame. let them learn, simple ti/riunr» 
at they are, that the .Apostle speaketh in this place 
ofecclealatticall functions. 

Mar-PreittU't Epitome, p. 43. 

SIGN. To intend; to design. South. 

SIGNE. To appoint. (A.-N.) 

SIGN-HILL. A slight eminence on the sea 
bank, on w’hich a tall pole is set up for the 
purpose of making signs to vessels out at sea. 
Line. 

SIGNIFER. The zodiac. (Lat.) 

SIGNIFIAUNCK. Signification. (A.-N.) 

SIGNIFICATION. Importance. IVir. dial. 

SIGMORIZE. To govern, or bear nilc. 

SIGNIORY. Government ; dominion ; domain, 
or lordship ; seniority. 

SIGN-TREE. A beam in the roof of a house. 
Sec Thorcsby’s Letter to Ray, 1703, in v. 
Datrka. Still in use. • 

SIGNWYNARYE. A blood-stone. 

I will to my eldest ton and heir, Fdward Montagu, 
my great ring with a nif^n%timarye in it, which my 
father gave me, that rrmaincth In my study at 
Brigttock. Te»t. p. *43. 

SIGOLLE. The cycle. 

At for divert other purposes, to caste thcrin in 
metalle the tigelie of any plannet, when he it »tronge 
in the heaveni. MS. Athmoie 240. 

SIGRIM. (1) The herb segnira. 

Tak iy/r»ywu', waybrede, columbyne. and tile 
thamme thorowaclathe, and qwete flour, and tem- 
per tille it be thikke. MS. Linoo/n A. i. 17. f. 990 

(2) A name for the fox. 

For he thouie mid toumme ginne. 

Him self houp bringe, thene wolf therinne. 

Quod the vox, W'o Is nou there t 

Ich wenc hit U eigrim that ich here. 

Reliq. Antiq. H. 97*- 

SIII. Saw. See Oyne. 

SIKE. (1) Such. North. 

Hir paTray was of dappulte gray. 

Sike on so I never non, 

At dose the tune on tomers day 
Thccuiuly lady htrK-lfe ichone. 

MS. Otntab. Ff. v. 4fl. f. IJ« 
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(2) To »igh. Still in use. 

Vfthat the fi'«nde hymtelf wolde haveameke, 

'\'i none to hym so tyke at ye allone. 

He that yow tci(h, and itkyth for your take, 

1 pray to God thatevere he jyJreand grone. 

MS. Fairfax 16. 

The lady tylr^dand tayde, allot ! 

Into the worlde that tchc wot wroght. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38» t. 46. 

(3) A sick person. North. 

(4) A^tter; a stream. North. 

SIKER. Secure j safe. North. 

1 am aikrr and I bileve 

That none yvel ichal thi fadregrcvc. 

MS. A idU. 10CG6. f. S. 
Ac artt ye tchul me make tiktr. 

With me held in ereri biker. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 906. 
That Khip had a fUl tiker mo«t( 

And a tayi strong and Urge. remon MS. 

SIKERDE. Assured. (//..5.) 

SIKEKLYB. Certainly; surely. 

Thou arte here, tykerl^, 

Thyi churche to robbe with felonyn. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 3B, f. 940. 

SIKERNESSE. Security. (^.-5.) 

SIKIS. A scythe. Nomiiiole MS. 

SILD. Seldom. For Seldt. 

SILDE. A shed. Stoice. 

SILE. (1) To strain ; to skira. North. 

Take a handeful of touge, and ttampe It, and 
temper it with hale ale, and lythene tj/le it thurowe 
a hate cUlhe. MS. Uneoln A. 1. 17. f. 901. 

Do thertu gud wyue, and ttepe alU togidre, and 
drinko the licourc eCed thorgh a clothe r. dayci 
roome and evene. 

MS. in Mr. VcUitrretv’e ptitneteiont av. Cent. 

(2) To sink ; to drop ; to make to sink, or settle ; 
to flow ; to rain. North. 

Many balde garte he evU 
With the dynt of hU tpere. 

MS. lAncoln A. 1. 17, f. 131. 
And thane ayghande he aaldc with rvlnnde tcryt, 

We arc with Saraacnet betett apponeaere halfet. 

Morte Arthure, MS, lAneatn, ( 93. 

(3) Filth ; sediment. North. 

(4) To boil gently ; to simmer. North. 

SILED. Canopied. 

All the tentc within was tyled wyth clothe of 
goldc and blewe velvet, and all the blcwe velvet was 
erobrowdered with H. K. of fyne goldc. 

HoU, Henry 17//. f. 39. 

SILENCED. Ministers prohibited from preach- 
ing were said to be siUneni. 

SILERIC. Adorned with carving. i 

STLGREEN. The bouscleck. WVa/. ^ 

SII.ING-DISH. A milk-strainer. North. 

SILKER. A court-card. Somerset. 

SILK-SIIAG. A fine kind of shag cloth. 
Flowrr-potidred mantles, and embroidered gowns 
Of grass-green tilk-shag^, and the gawdle pride 
Of all her jewels and her Jems betide. 

Du hartax, p. 641 . 

SlLIj. (1) A step. Oxnn. 

(2) The ^oung of a herring. North. 

(3) A seat, or throne. 

The precyouae Uuncs semly to tee appone eylie. 

MS. lAnealn A. 1. 17, f. 939. 

(4) The shaft of a veliiclc. North. Sill-horse. ! 
the shaft horse. 



(5) A stratum of coal. Staff. 

(6) To swell, or puif up. 

SILLER. (1) Silver. North. 

\ (2) A covering of tapestry, in the form of a ca- 
nopy for a bed, altar, &c. 

The kynge hymeselfene es seite and cerUyne lordet 
Uodyre a eylurt of sylke, sawghte at the burdei. 

Morte Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. B7. 

SILLY. Sickly ; weakly. North. 

SILL\BAUK. A sillabub. Line. 

SILLY-BOLD. Impertinently forward. 

SILLY-CORNES. 

And 1 will looke babbies In your eyes, and pirke 
eiUy-cornee out of your toes. 

The Two Lanemhira Luvert, 1640, p. 19. 

SILL\-IIEW. A child's caul. Durham. 

SILT. Sediment ; ooze. East. 

1 suppose it to be the eilt of the water, which the 
wind and the water brought together. 

Aubrey'a fVilia, Royal Soc. MS. p. 96B. 

SILT-UP. To obstruct the course of a stream, 
or the free passage of boats upon it, by a large 
accumulation of sand. 

SILVER-CHAIN. The white laburnum. 

SILVERLINGS. Coins ; pieces of money. 

SILVER-SPOON. To be bom with a silver 
spoon in one's mouth, i. e. to be very rich. 

SILYNG. Tapestry. 

The Frenche kyng caused the lorde of CounUy to 
stande secretly behynde a xUyng or a hangyng In his 
chamber. Hall, Kdtcatd IF. f. 43. 

SIM. To seem ; to think, ff'est. 

SIMATHIN. Liking ; partiality. Devon. “A 
simmatliing, something of an inclination, some 
tendect .7 rewards love, a sneaking kindness," 
MS. Devon Gloss. 

SIMBLING-CAKES. Currant cakes eaten in 
Lancashire on Midlent Sunday. 

SIME. A frame of straw used for setting pans 
on. North. 

SIMEN. A salmon. North. 

SIMILLITT. A likeness. Hall. 

SIMINACION. Breeding. {Lat.) 

Thus thay enduring in lust and delyte, 

The sprectes of tham gat that were gysuntet tyte, 
With the nature of thcraesclvcs and ryminacion, 
Thay wer brought fonhc by there ymaglnaclon. 

MS. Lnnadowne 9U6, f. 9. 

SIMKIN. A silly fellow. South. 

SIMLIN. A kind of flne cake intended for 
toasts. Somerset. 

SIMMIT. Smooth. A'orfA. 

SIMNEL. A kind of rich cake, generally 
made in a three-cornered form. The terra is 
applied in Salop to a plum-cake with a raised 
crust. 

SIMPER. To simmer. East. '* The creame 
of simpering inilke," Florio, p. 189. 

SIMPER-DE-COCKET. An affected mealy- 
mouthed girl. Cotgrate. “ A simper-de- 
cocket, coqnine,fantastiea,^* Howell, 1660. 

SIMFHANGLE. A musical instrument. 

Vn harpe, yn thabour and tymphengle, 
W'urschcpe God yn troumpea and sautre. 

M.S. Hatl. 1701, f. 39. 

SIMPIIONER. A musician. 

SIMPLE. (I) Weak ; infirm, applied to the old 
and sickly. Salop. 
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(2) Of little value ; mean. 

SIMPLES. He wants cutting for the simples, 
said of one doing a foolish action. He must 
eo to Battersea, to be cut for the simples," 

/old Proverb. 

5I.MPLE-SIMON. An idiot. ” Simon Suck- 
egg sold his wife for an addle duck-egg." 

SIMPLESSE. Simplicity. (J.-S.) 

SIMPSON. Groundsel. Eauf. 

SIMULACRE. An image, (laf.) 

SiMULAR. Counterfeited. ShaA. 

SIN. (1) Tostand. Eant. 

(2) Since. Still in use. 

SINALD. A signal. Gre&ne. 

SINAMONE. Cinnamon. {J.-N.) 

SINCANTER. An old worn-out |>crson. 

SIND. To wash down; to rinse; to empty out; 
to quench thirst. North. 

SINDER. To settle or separate the lees or 
dregs. A>n/. 

SINDERLIK. Separately. (.f.-S.) 

SINDY. Soft in speech. Dtron. 

SINE. (I) Afterwards. North. 

Hii nobille twer<le he drawe* 

And faughtc with that wylde awyne. 

MS.UncflH A. t. 17. r. 141. 

And Myvt go to the tavern houae. 

And buy both wine and ale. 

Robin Hood, i. 109. 

(2) To Strain. North. 

(3) To leave off milking a cow. 

SIN-EATERS. It was an ancient custom at 

funerals to hire poor people, who were to take 
upon them the sins of the deceased. 

Within ihe memory of our falhem. In Shropshire, 
In those vlllagi'S adjoynlogto Wale*, when a person 
dyed, there waa notice given to an old aire, (fur ao 
they called him,) who preaently repaired to the 
plaM where the deceased lay, and atood before the 
door of the hnuac, when aome uf the family came 
out and furnUhed him with a cricket, on which he 
aat down facing the door. Then they gave him a 
groat, whiih he put in hit pocket ; a cruit of bread, 
which he eat ; and a full bowle of ale, which he 
drank off at a draught. After thla he got up from 
the cricket and pronounced, with a composed ges- 
ture, the eoM«andmt nf tht0(*vl deptirt^d, /ur which 
he would pawn hi^ own eoul. This 1 had from the 
ingenious John Aubrey. Esq., who made a collection 
of curious obaervations, which I have seen, and is 
now remaining in the hands of Mr. Churchill, the 
bookseller. How can a man think otherwise of 
this, than that It proceeded from the ancient 
heathens f Ba/^ord, ap. Bmnd, ii. 123- 

SINEDE. Assigned. 

And on the Saturday he rynedc the grounde 
To the chyveteynyi abowte that cytd rounde. 

^reheeologia, xxi. 53. 

SINET. The zenith. Chaucer. 

SINEWAYS. Sundry ways. Cumb. 

SINEWEY. Mustard seed. “As hath the 
com of pynewey," Gesta Rom. p. 36. 

SINEY. The hladdcr-nut tree. It is the trans- 
lation of baguenaudier in Hollyband’s Dic- 
tionarie, 1593. 

SINFAN. To perform a svmphony. 

SIN'GEL. Roof of a house. 



.\rtho-.ir smoton hemsaun faile, 

So ou the singet do the hallo. 

ArthouT ond Merlin, p. SIS. 

SINCEUIES. Apish tricks. Skinner. 

SINGlNU-liREAlJ. Tlic round cakes or wafers 
intended for the consecrated host in the 
eudiaristic sacrament. See Davies' Rites, cd. 
1672, p. 2. 

Item, I bequeihe to the same chirch a little 
round cofyn of sylver, cloacd In ei/ngt,ug-bred, and 
mil the ho*te. I'eet. I'etutt. p. 2fiC. 

SINGING-HINNY. A rich kneaded cake, a 
great favmite with pitmen. North. It has 
currants and butter in it, and is baked over 
the fire on n girdle. 

SINGING. MEN. Choristers. 

SINGLE. (1) Pure; genuine; disiuterestetl ; 
plain; sincere; unreserved. 

(2) Weak ; feeble ; silly. “ My single state of 
man," Shakespeare. Single beer, week l>eer ; 
double beer, strong beer. 

(3) /V handful of the gleanings of corn tied up. 
North. 

(4) An animal’s tail, properly applied to that of 
the buck. See Hunting, sect. 12. 

SINGLE-GUSS. The plant orchis. West. 

SINGLE-MONEY. Small coins. 

SiNGLERE. A wild hoar. 

Boyn In the cubarbiv buurdcne fulic heghe 
At a bare epngtere that to the bente rynnys. 

Morte Arthure, Ms. Uinctiin, ( Mi. 

SINGLE-STICK. A well-known play with 
staves, which consists in attempts to bring 
blood from your adversarj’s head, when he 
who first effects it is pronounced victor. It is 
sometimes called bacAsword. 

SINGLET. An unlined waistcoat. Verb. When 
double or lined it is termed a doublet. 

SINGLE-TEN. A tenth card. North. A terra 
used gencnUlv at the game of w hist. 

SINGLETON. ' A silly fellow. H’ett. 

SINGLE-WOMAN. A whore. “ Synglc wo- 
man a harlot, putagn,** Palsgrave, 

SING-SMALL. Equivalent to must lie content 
with less than appearances promised. Essex. 

SING-SONG. A drawling song. Var. dial 
I tell (he f(K>le, whatever thou t>e. 

That made ihi*(yt^c tinff *ong of me. 

Thou art a rymlng aott ; 

Thy Very lynct doc tho lM;trAy, 

Thy barren witt makes all men say 
'TU tome retniilUout Scott. 

Suekling'e Rrpty to a LiM, SIS. 

SINGULAR. (1) Single; lonely. Norf. 

(2) Choice. ShaA. “ Proper or syngulcr, e«r- 
Palsgrave, adj. “ Synguler or pure, 
absolu, exquis, singuter** ibid. 

SINGULF. A sigh. Spenser, 

SINGULL. A cingle, or horse-girth. 

SINIFY. To signify. North. 

SINISTRAL. Sinister. 

They gather their tini»tr<it opinion, a» I hear say, 
of St. Paul to the Hebrewt. Ream's H’orkt, p. »5. 

SINK. To work a mine deeper. Derb. 
j SINK-A-PACE. Cinque-pace, q. V. Sincopace, 
I Gaulfrido and Bamardo, 1570. 

SINK-DIRT. Cuttermud. /,ana 
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SINKER. A cesspool; used in the neighbour- 
hood of Spilsby. Line, 

SINK-HOLE. A hole for dirty water to run 
through. South. 

SINKSANKER. a term of contempt. 

SINK-STONE. A perforated hollowed stone at 
the top of a sink. Var. dial. 

SINNEN. A sinew. Sinner-ffroum^ having the 
sinews contracted. North. 

SINNETE. A kind of cloth. 

SI.NNOWED. Gaily ornamented. Sinnow, a 
woman very finely dressed. 

Whereat Uicwont in her featliered youthfulantc 
to looke with ainiableeye on her gray breatt, and 
her ap* ckled tide tayles. all efnnocc^ with tilver 
quillet, and to drive whole armies of fcarfull fuulct 
b< fore her to her matter’s table. 

Stub’s Piercf PennilcM, 1592 

SIN-SYNE. Since that time. North. 

SINTER. ** Synter of masonry,” Palsgrave. 
It occurs in the Pr. Parv. translated by ciwe- 
torinm, MS.lIarl. 221. 

SINUM. “ Synum a vessell, Jaitelle,'* Pals- 
grave, 1530, suhst. f. 64. 

SIPE. To drain or drip, as liquor does through 
a ca.sk, tap, &c. which is defective or not 
tight. Line. 

SIPPETS. Small thin pieces of bread mixed 
with milk or broth. South. 

SIPPLE. To sip up; to drink. They did 
but sipjde up,’* Yorkshire Ale, 1697, p. 7. 
Brockett has nirple^ p. 269, cd. 1829. 

SIPRES. Same as Cipres^j q. v. “ Sipres or 
boncgraces that women use to weare one their 
faces or foreheads to keejw them from the 
the suniic,” Florio, p. 590. 

Sl-QUIS. If any one. (Lat.) Advertisements 
or hills thus commenced formerly, and hence 
the name of was often given to them. 

** A siqiiis, or publick note, cry puhlic, ou 
cednle,'* Howell. 

SIR. (1) A gentleman. Shah. 

(2) Applied to priests and curates; it was a 
schola.stic title, the translation of dominut, 
given to a person who hud taken his first dc- j 
grcc in the university. ! 

SIRE. A breed, or sort, as a good sire of pigs, ' 
or of cabbages, Ac. East. 

SIR-HARUY. A close stool. East. 

SIR-JOHN. A priest. i 

With much adoc and great dlHlcultie obteined ' 
that a poore ehapell, terved with a .Str John, 

and deatitutc lioth of font and churchyard, might 
reinaiue atanding In the place- 

i^tmttarxFs Perambulatl'n, l.SOS. p. S 17 > 

SIR-JOHX-DAHLEYCORN. A jocular name 
for ale, which is made of barley. 

SIROINE. A kind of soft salve for wounds, 
mentioned in MS. Med. Lincoln, f. 310. 

SIRPLE. The same as Sipple, q. v. 

SIRRAH. In old plays this term is frequently 
addressed to women. 

SIRRAP. A hard blow. Deron. 

SIR-REVERENCE. A corruption of the phrase 
save reverence, wliich was said as a Idnd of 
apology before the utterance of anything that 



might be considered objectionable, but often 
simply as an apology in speaking to a superior, 
** Sa-rcverence, saiea reterentia, saving regard 
or respect ; an usual word, but miscalled itr- 
reverence by tlie vulgar,” Blonnl’s Glosso- 
graphia, ed. 1681, p. 572. Compare a cu- 
rious passage in the Yorkshire Ale, 1697,^p. 
12. The term wa.s also r.pplied to human 
onlurc, and is still used in that sense, 

A worthy knight there isofsneient f-sme, 

And iwert Sir Het^encr men doe call hU name ; 

Ry whotc iiiilustriou* ptdide and wit, 

Thi-re’i many thing* well tnne werecUe unfit: 
tf to n foule disconrve thou hast pretence, 

Rofnre thy foutc words nnme Sir Rertrenee/ 

Thy beastly tale mc»t plea'.vntly will slip. 

And gaine thcc praise when thou denerv'st the whip 
There's iiothii g vile that <wn »*c done or spoke, 

Dut must be covered with £lr Hrpttrence cioake. 

Ills ancient pedigree whoever seekes, 

Shall finde he's sprung from 'mongst the gallant 
Orceke*, 

Was Ajax squire, great champion to god Mars: 

Pray God, 5ir Revsmtee, bless* your worship* ( j, 
Tn^for’s iVi^rkes, J6»», iil. 26, 
A puppie lick* M.mnela’s lipps, the sense 
1 grant, a dog may kis.—— air rererrnce. 

Klrlrhgr’s Pt>ems, p. |0. 
But (he old proverbe neT will be forgot, 

A lechers lose It, l.kc sirrrvtrettrt, hut. 

Tni/lnr's tVorkes, ICiSO, ii. lOOU 

SIRUP. A poor ha'purth of sirup, i. e. a poor 
weak creature. Suffolk. 

SIS. (1) The cast of aix, the highest throw upon 
the die. {A.-N,) 

(2) Cicely, a common name for a girl. 

The plnwman that In time* past was contented In 
russet, must now adaici have his doublet of the 
fashicD, with wide cuts, his garteis of One mike of 
CraiMdo, to meet Ids A'is on Sunday. 

/edge's Wits hliserie, 15M. 

SISE. (1 , The assizes. Palugrace. 

Thes letters kepte 1 tyll the site, 

My llbcrtie to enterprise. MS, .ithmolr 802. 

(2) A wax-taper. “ Sysc waxe candell, bougee,'* 
Palsgrave, 1530, subst. f. 64. 

(3) A lesson, or task. North. 

SISRR.\RA. A hard blow. East. 

SISKIN. A greenfinch. It is the translation 

of breant in IIollyband*s Dictionaric, 1593. 

SISOVR. A person deputed to hold assizes. 
Now of the eytthe wyl wcs|>eke, 

That fats sysewi# use mostc to breke. 

MS. liari, J70I, f. 18. 
What shul we sey of thy* dytours. 

Thy* fall men that beyn sysotirt. 

MS. Hail. 1701, f. 9. 

Ley hanJe on booke, the lake none heile, 

For every thing diawethe to hU scmblable. 

A/.V. Ashmolr 59, f. 20. 

SISS. (1) To hiss. Line. Hence shsing, a 
hissing serpent. “ Sibitus est genus serpent is, 
Anglicc a syssyng,” MS. Bibl. Reg. 12 B. i. 
f. 12. written about 1400. 

(2) A huge fat woman. Devon. 

SISSLE. A thistle. SusseT. 

SIST. Seest. (A..S.) 

Foral dal thou W-*rwith thin ek'n 

Hou this world wend, and ou nun deicn. MS. 86. 
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SISTER. A »ewst«r. 

SISTERINCi. A cistern, o. reservoir. 
SISTER-LAW. A sisler-in-Uw. H'nt. 
SISTER-SONE. Nephew. (.-/.-S.) 

And we are ti*ter-*one$ two, 

Aod ajrthir of us othir slo, 

He that ilfet wlllebe fulle wo 

That ever was he made. Percera^, 1441. 
SIT. (1) To endure. 

Wat never knyghle that he fande, 

In France ne in i^cotlande, 

Mighte Hrr attrakeof his hands 
One his atyff itede. 

MS. Lincoln A. i. 17. t- 130. 
(2) To ttit a woman, to keep the Dight-courtship 
(q. V.) with a girl. To sit egps, to remain a 
guest an unreasonable time. To sit on, said 
of milk when it burns in the pan. To sit in, 
to adhere firmly to anything. 

SITE. (1) Disgrace; shame. ** Sorowe and 
#yfe,” MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 236. 

Now alic.weldand Code that wyrtcheppet us atle, 
Giff the sorowe and title, sotte there thow lygges. 

Morte ^4rtlmre, MS. Line^n, f. 64. 
(2) A scythe. Noininale MS. 

SIT-FAST. A kind of hard swelling on a horse’s 
back. Cotgrave, 

SITH. (1) Since. North. 

The kyng icyde, What may thys roene? 

Y trowe .Syr Roger and the quene 
Be comcD to thys londe, 

Forneryr tyth they went y*wyi, 

Sawe y Syr Roger hounde or thys, 

That ys wondur tythand I 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 36. f. 74. 

(2) Time. {A.-S.) 

Thao thecokwoldei wer full bly the, 

Aod thankyd God a c. ssth, 

MS. AeAmoleSl, t 61. 

(3) Way ; joumev. 

SITHCUNDMAN, The head or chief of a town 
or parish. CoUs. {A.-S.) 

SITHE. (1) To sigh. East. 

(2) To strain or purify liquor. 

SITH E-CRADLE. A rack of wood fastened to 
a scythe for carrying the mowed barley clean 
into the swath. Kennett, p. 42. 

SITHEN. Since. (A.-S.) Siihence is often 
(Used by later writers. 

I bade felowes to my dynere, 

And thei wll not mm here ; 

A develle have wlio that rechc. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. 48, f. 4!). 
SITHERS. Scissors. North. 
SITIIY-HANCERS. A cow’s teats. Somerset. 
SIT-STILL-NEST. Merda. lane. 

SITTAND. Suitable; becoming. 

A hundrethe pondU wurthc of londe 
Of rent wde sittande. 

MS. Lincoln A. L 17, f 130. 
Hesalujcdcthat sorowfulle with H'mnde wnrdcr. 
And frayuca aflyre the fende fairely therraftyre. 

Mvrie Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. 6.3 
SITTEN-ON. Stunted in stature. 

SITTING. A space in the pew of a church suf- 
ficient for one person. 

SITTING-CLOTIi. A kind of garment, the 
same as strigium in Ducange. 



46 SIZ 

SITTINGS. Statute fairs for serrants held in 
some parts of the North. 

SI-VA. A cry* to4)ounds. Maistre of the Game, 
MS. Bodl. 546, xv. Cent. 

SIVE. (1) To follow. (A.-N.) 

Who that the vicU woldeeachyve, 

He mot by retone thaone tive. 

Gourer, .VS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 82. 
And bowe unto thyne hrtte and Hve 
Humility, and that y vowe. 

Cotrer, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. M. 
The forme boihe and the matere, 

Aa now firende, thou achalt here. 

Uoutr, MS. Sue. Antiq. 134, f. 84. 

(2) To sieve. Also, a sieve. 

And casting foorth silken thraps, to catch wood- 
cocks, or in eycinft of muck-hUIi and shop dust, 
whereof he will bouU a whole cart load to guin a 
bow'd plnne. Hath'* Pierce Pennileite, 1&82. 

(3) A scythe. South. 

SIVEDES. Refuse of bran. 

SIVELLE. Civil. 

Therin he sped hym right welle 
Of the maiiter of lawc tyvcUe. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. 48. f. 74. 

SIX. A cup of six, i. e. a cup of beer sold at six 
shillings a barrel. 

SIXES-AND-SEVENS. The true origin of this 
phrase has !>een given in v. Set (13). 

SIX-LOVE. A term at whist, signifying six to 
none in scoring. 

SIX-STRINGED-WHIP. A popular name for 
the statute of the six articles which passed in 
1541. See Lingard, ed. 1844, vi. 293. 

SIZE. (1) Six. Lane. 

(2) “A size,’' says Minshcu, *Ms a portion of 
bread or drinke, it is a farthing which scbol- 
lers in Cambridge have at the buttery’ ; it is 
noted with the letter S.” Sec also Ellis’s 
Literary Letters, p. 178. The wonl now 
means anything had by the students at dinner 
over and above the usual commons. 

(3) Assizes. Still in use. 

Our drowning reap'd, more danger was ensuing, 
'Twds tize time there, and hanging was a brewing. 

Taylor^t Worket, 1630, il. 14. 

(4) One third of an inch, a term much used by 
shoemakers. 

SIZELY. Proud; coy. North. 

SIZER. (1) A thin piece of brass with a round 
hole in ii wherein they try to see whether a 
cast bullet is perfectly round. 

(2) A student at Cambridge whose expenses for 
living are partially provided by the college, 
originally a servitor, as serving one of the fel- 
lows. Each fellow of a college had one 
servitor allotted to him. 

SIZING. (1) Yeast. This term occurs in Lilly's 
Mother Bombic, cd. 1632, sig. Aa. vii. 

(2) Weaver’s size. North. 

(3) A game at cards called “ Jack running for 
mustard,” is generally called “ Jack running 
for t'uing.** The cards are placed so that by 
touching the first pair, all the rest must of 
course fall diagonally, in the form of upright 
wedges. A'erif. 

j SIZLE. To saunter about. North. 
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SIZY. Gluey ; sticky. South. 

SIZZEN. To hiss. North. 

SIZZLE. The half his8» half sigh of an animal; 
of an owl, for instance. Also the effervescence 
of brisk beer, &c. through a cork ; or the 
alarming hissing of lightning very near one. 
Ray says that yeast is called sizzing from the 
sound of the working beer. Since this was 
written I heard the word thus used, — “ If we 
heen’t rain in anollier week we shall be all 
sizzled up.** This evidently meant humt up, 
as it was spoken in a season of fearful aridity. 
Moor*a Suffolk Words, p. 351. 

SIZZUP. A hard blow. North. 

SI3AND. Sighing. (A.-S.) 

Fer Id frithe u I can fare, 

Myaelfe aJIone, 

I herd the moumyng of an hare; 

Thus delfully she made her inone. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 4B, f. lOO. 

SI5E. Saw. (A.-S.) 

Thui wen tchc come the lady ny^e, 

Then li>ke »che better hede, and 
The womman was ryjt fayre off face, 

Allethouy herelackyd other grace. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 1.8, f. 7. 
And so bifelle, at y cam nyje, 

Oute of my boot whanne be me 

Cott er, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134. f. 30. 

SIJTE. Sight. (_J.-S.) 

The kyng comfurtid the quene and other lad yet eke, 
HUswete babi« full tcndurly he did kyt; 

I'he yonge prynce he bchelde and in hh armys did 

bt-Te, 

Thus his bale tumyd hym to blU: 

Aftur surow, joy the course of the worlde li, 

'I'he rijM of hia babit relesid parte of hia woo, 

Thua the wille of God In every ihyng is doo. 

' MS. Bibt. Reg. 17 D.K^. 

SI35ED* Sighed. See 

And sore that al men mythic wei sc. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. I. 6, f. 143. 
SKAALING. A lcan*to or out-ofHce with roof 
asloop, appendant to a higher building. liant. 
Kcnnett, .MS. Lansd. 1033. 

SKACHES. **Crallator, he that goeth on styltes 
or skaches** Elyote’s Dictionarie, 1359. 
** Scatebes, gratia" Coles’ Lat. Diet. 

Aw.iy with boatcaand rudder. 

Farewell both bootesand »kittche». 

DugduUi'a Imbankingf 10C2. p. 391. 
SKADE. Hanu ; mischief. Sussex. 

SKAFE. Awkward. Line. 

SKAFFAUT. A scaffold; a wooden tower; a 
raised stage. {A.^N.) 

SKAG. An accidental blow, particularly of the 
heel of the shoe, so as to tear either the 
clothes or the flesh; any slight wound or 
rent. Somerset. 

SKAIN. (1) A crooked sword, or scimitar, used 
formerly by the Irish. 

Durynt; this siege arrived at HarHew the Lord of 
Kylmalne in Ire .and, with a band of xvj. hundreth 
Iryihmei). arme i in maylc with dartes and ekaynee, 
after the mancr of their countrey. 

Hait, Henry V. f. 28. 

(2) A scarf for the head. 

SKAlTll. Hurt ; harm. North. 



And as he was betwixt them past. 

They leapt upon him baith: 

The one hia pyke-staff gripped fast. 

They feared for Us s4rallA. A<>6in Ho'x/, i.lOtt. 

SKALES. A game mentioned by Wager in hi* 
play called, **The longer thou Lirest, the more 
Foole thou art.” Some suppose it to be the 
same as Skogles, q. v. See a mention in 
Clarke’s Phraseologia, 1655, p. 254, and ano- 
ther in Florio’s New World of Words, 1611, 
p. 19, from which latter it seems to have been 
a game like nine-pins, and the game of skit- 
tles is still so called in Devon. 

SKALK. This word has not yet been ex- 
plained. Other copies of the ballad preserved 
in MS. Harl. 372, f. 114, and Strype’s Memo- 
rials of Cranmer, 1694, App. p. 138, agree in 
the reading here given. 

Ill meet for every roan on this matter to talk, 

And the glorious gospel ghostly to have in mind : 

It is sothe said, that sect but much unseemly akaUr, 
As boyes babble In books, that In scripture are blind. 

Pgrey^i RtU^ues, p. 190. 

SKALLE. (1) A scald head. 

(2) A drinking cup ; a goblet. It is more gene- 
rally written siagte or skail. 

SKANSKBACK. Easily distinguishable; having 
some special mark. YorJtsh. 

SKARNES. Terrors. 

SKASE. To run ; to hurry. Cormc. 

SKAS13AGER. The hot seed of a wild vine. It 
occurs in MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 280. 

S KATHY. Ravenous ; mischievous. 

SKAVELL. A kind of spade. Tusser. 

SKAWER. A jurat. 

Recompence of the same shall be given, and the 
harms amended to him that it so wronged, accord- 
ing to the discretion of the bayllff and the skawtr. 
Dugtiale*e Hittory nf Imbanking, 1G69, p. 97. 

SK.AA’NEY. Long; lanky. Dorset. 

SKEAR. Gravel ; pebbles. North. 

SKKKL. (1) A pail. North. 

(2) To shell peas, beans, Ac. Westm. 

SKEELINO. The inner pari of a bam or 
garret, where the slope of the roof comes. 
South. 

SKEEMISH. Delicate. Also, given to schem- 
ing, manceuvring, covetous. West. 

SKEEN. A sword. (yf.-S'.) 

SKEER. (1) The place where cockles ave 
gathered. West. audCumb. Dial. p. 386. 

(2) To mow lightly over: applied to pastoics 
which have been summer-caten, never to mea- 
dows. In a neuter sense, to move along 
quickly, and slightly touching. Hence, from 
Us mode of flight, is derived skeer^deviL 

(3) ” To skeer the esse” is to clear the grst^s 
separating the ashes A^om tlie live coals, t^hesh. 
See Ray’s English Words, 1674, p. 17. 

SKEER-DEVIL. The swift. Somerset. 

SKEEKINGS. Hay made from the bad parts of 
pasture land. West. 

SKEG. (1) The stump of a branch ; also, a rent 
in a piece of cloth, such as would be made by 
a skeg. Hrref. In the following passage it 
means a peg of wood. 
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Whkh at the owner (for h v u»e) did wc-nre, 

A nayle ortcfg by chance \iit breech did tcare. 

Tayfoi'f tVorkM, 1690 , M. 119 . 

(2) A wild plum. Norfhampt. “ A sloe, a skeg, 
a bullcis," Florio, p. 515. 

SKEGGEU. A salmon. 

SKEKE. A contest. 

And With and with 

The wayes loked wele apUght. 

Arthour and AfeWin, p. 1C7. 
With 1. and B. fulleK-klrc thou be, 

That thync cxtcuiurt 

Of the ne wllle rekke, but tklkk and rkekke 
Fulle baldely in thi bouret. 

i/s. Unrxln A. i. 17. f. S13. 

SKEKIE. Shy ; frightened. Norihumbi 

SKELDER. To swindle. “ If skeldring fall not 
to decay, thou shalt flourish,” Hawkins, 
Origin of the English Drama, iU. 1 1 9. 

SKELINGTON. A skeleton. fVest. 

SKELK. To shrink. Said of wood. 

SHELL. A shell. Xorth. 

SKELL-BOOSE. Explained hy Carr, the head 
of the stalls of cattle. 

SKELl.ED. Anything twisted or warped out 
of a flat or straight form into that of a curve, 
skell, or shell. North. 

SKELLERED. Warped; made crooked. Skeh 
ier-brained, disordered in mind. North. 

SHELLY. (1) Thin and light. Line. 

(2) To squint, to lot^k awry. North. 

SKELMS. Long poles made use of in harvest 

time to carr)’ cocks of hay on by band, where 
the distance is small and draught horses 
scarce. Gtoue. 

SKELP. (1) A blow. A'orM. “In payn of a 
skclp,” Towncloy Mysteries, p. 95. 

f2) To kick severely. Ea^t. 

(3) To leap awkwardly. Cheth. 

(4) To move rapidly. To skip or run with great 
strides, or in a bounding manner. North. 

SKELPER. Anything very large. Grose has 
Hkelping, full, bursting, very large. 

SKELT. Rumour ; report. North. 

SKELTER. Order as to arrangement, or eondu 
tion as to body. North. 

SKELTON. A skeleton. West. “A skelton 
or a notamic,” Cotgrave in v. Eschelette. 

SHELVE. To incline; spoketj of a pot or pan 
that has slipped from its upright position ; 
thus they say, “ It’s all ekelved to aside and 
run over.” Line. 

SKEMMEL- A long form or stool. North. It 
is, of couree, from the A.*S. 

SKEN. To squint. North. 

SKE.NSMADAM. A mock dish set upon the 
table for show. Citmb. 

SKE NT. To have the diarrheea, said only of ani- 
mals. Somerset. Hence, perhaps, skenter^ an 
animal which will not fatten. 

SKEP. A basket ma<h*. of rushes or straw. A 
beehive is called a bcc-skcp. /'«r. dial. 
Sumwhat leneua bl thl tkepi 
! *hal jou lone, seide Joicp. 

Curtor Mundi, MS. Coil. Trin, tJinlab. f. 3lk 

SKEPE. A fishing vessel. North. 



SKER. To slide ; to skate. A’orM. 

SKERE. (1) Clear ; free. Also a veib, to ctcape 
from, to get clear of. 

And thou mighteat bring me her on. 

The and thine aonct y achal letc goti 
Fram priauun quite and skere. 

Ciy df fyarwiks, p. 300. 
The nl 5 tinga)c la on bi nome. 

That wol aluldcn hem from ahomc, 

Of »kathe hoe wclc hem $kere : 

The thrcitelcok hem kepeth ay, 

He acith bl nijte and eke bl day 
That hy bclh fendea I fere. 

Reliq. Antiq. L 241. 

(2) To drive or scare away. 

SKERLET. Scarlet. 

In akerM kyrtolla over one, 
Thecokwoldea stodyn cverychon, 

Redy unto the danayng. 

US. Aahmoie Gl, f. Cl. 

SKERRE. See Sear {4). 

SKERRY. Slaty, as coals. Derb. 

SKESE. To run or frisk about. C’onttr. 

SKET. (l)Part;re^on. (/i.-5.) 

(2) Soon; quickly ; immediately. 

Themperur aakede him what a het ; 

Gerard, a aede, alae tket. 

0 / Hamfoiin, p. Iftf. 

In wiche p.irlrment he hete 

Men achuld him bring the children etrrre. 

Anhour and Ueriin, p. IS. 

SKETCH. Match. North. 

SKEUL. To look askant. Kent. 

SKEW. (1) Aslope. Suffolk. Also, to cast on 
one side. “ Skew your eie towards the mar- 
gent,” Stauihurst, p. 17. 

(2) A cup. A cant term. Dekker’s Lanthorne 
and Candle-Light, 1620, sig. C. HI. 

(3) The sky. MS. Cott. Vesp. D. vLi. 

(4) Thick drir^ling rain, which lasts only for a 
short time. Cormr. 

(5) “ To skue or chamfret, vir.. to slope the edge 
of a stone, as masons doe in windowes, Ac., 
for the gaining of light,” Cotgrave. 

(6) The tail of a bird. 

(7) A kind of rude-fashioned boat, mentioned in 
Harrison’s Britainc, pp. 5, 43. 

(8) To shy, as ahorse. Var. diaL 

(9) To throw violently. North. 

(10) To skewer. Somerset. 

(11) A piebald horse. Chesh. Applied to a 
kitten in Skelton's Works, i. 99. 

(12) A projection. Yorksh. Also a verb, to toss 
or throw up. 

SKEW-BALD. Piebald. Var. dial. 

The skewed hortvi, by myne interne. 

The which Into the louth parte wente, 

I mayewell ilekon verameute 
To Ji‘we« and panymes eke. 

Cheater Phys, il. 142. 
SKEW-BOGLISH. Said, but not very com- 
monly, of a shying horse. Line. 

SKEWE. To fain away ; to escape. 

The welkyn wanned anonc and the wntur aketmrth. 

MS. Cott. Caiig. A. ii. f. 10& 
SKEW-THE-DEW. Asplavfootcd person. 
SKEWTING. Sloping. East. 

SKEW-WHIFr. Aslant ; slanting. If'est, 
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SKKWY, Aikew. Somenet. 

SKETli. To lean to one ; to overturn a 
cart. North. 

SKEYL>B£AST. The partition of cattle-stalls. 

SKEYLD. Particoloured. Yorksh. 

SKEYSE. To run away, i'omw. 

SKIBBS. Squibs. This appears to be the mean- 
ing of the term in Brit. Bibl. L 541. 

SKICE. To play and frolic about ; to run quickly 
and silly. 5buM. 

SKICER. A Iamb which runs itself to death 
from excess of energy. Weft. 

SKID. (1) To afRx a hook to the wheel of a wag- 
gon to prevent it descending too rapidly down 
a hill. I’ar. dial. Ray says, “ rotam suffla- 
minare, with an iron book fastned to the 
axis to keep it from turning round upon the 
descent of a steep hill.'* 

(2) A timber-cart; a sledge. 

SKIDDEV-COCK. A water-rail. West. 

SKIDER. A skate. Northumh, 

SKID-PAN. The shoe with which the wheel of 
a carriage is locked, far. dial. 

SKIE. (1) A cloud. {A.-S.) 

(2) Jf the sky faUs ice shall catch larks, a reply 
to any one who broaches a w ild or improbable 
liyputhcsis. 

SKIEL. A beer-cooler. Wilts. 

SKIEHETH. Escapeth. In the first of these 
passages, the MS. in the library of the Society 
of Antiquaries reads skeereth, f. 64. 

And thus ful oft hlr»cir sche tkisreth. 

And it al war of had.l-wiit. 

Gower, MS. Bod/. SM. 
That he the wordU latte or more 
or hit enchauntement ne herelh. 

And In thit wite himtclfe he tkierefh. 

Gower, US. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 41. 

SKIFF. (1) Distorted; awkward. West. 

(2) To remove one’s reiiidcnce. North. 

SKIFF-DISH. An instrument used for forcing 
down the brims of a hat. 

SKIFFER. A low shallow tub. Line. 

SKIFF-HANDED. Inexpert in using the hands 
— unable to cast anything iu a straight di- 
rection. North. 

SKIFT. To shift, or remove. North. 

SKIFTE. To appoint ; to ortlain. {A..S.) Also, 
occasionally, a substantive. 

And therfore grete Godd wolde to wisely tkifle 
allc Ihyiiget, that whenne a mine fulle of felicitee, 
thurghe hit heghe pride, wille nojte knawe hit 
makere fra the h^hte of prhle into the pUtc of 
mekcnct and Uwnet he mone be plungeHc. 

US. Linmln A. I. 17. f. 81. 

SKILE. (1) To separate; to divide. The people 
are said to be skiling out of town when the 
assizes are over. Dunelm. 

(2) An iron slice used for skimming the grease off 
broth. North. 

SKILL. (1) Reason. 

And If that thou me tellrtt tkif, 

1 that (loo after thi wll. j/e, 36 . 

When the prince hade hym bchnide, 

Ho je«le and sate hym where he wolde. 

At tkUls and rewm it. 

US. Cnntab. Ff v. 4B, f. 

I 



Krhe te>dc, l.ordyngct, #o God meiave, 

He that me wan he tchalle me have I 
V'e wot wele yowre crye wai to I 
The lordyt attenlyd wcle th«?r tylle, 

F or iche teyde noihyng but skylje. 

And that iche wolde no moo. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. !i. 38. f.77. 

(2) To know ; to understand. Still in use in the 
North of England. 

(3) To hull oats. Devon. 

(4) To Sipiify ; to make a difference. « It skills 
not,” Shakespeare. 

SKILLET. A small pot of iron or copper or 
brass, with a long handle. 

SKILLUN. An outhouse ; a kind of pantry ; a 
penthouse ; a shed. South. 

SKILLY. Water in which meat has been boiled, 
thickened with oatmeal. A word, 1 believe, 
of modem growth. Line. 

SKILTY-BOOTS. Half-boots. Dorset. 

SKILVINGS. A wooden frame to fix on the 
top of a cart in order to widen and extend its 
size ; the rails of a cart. 

SKIM. (1) To mow. Var.dial. 

(2) To makeanylhing to fly swiftly but sraoothlv. 
Var. dial. 

SKIMBLE-SKjVMBLE. Rambling ; uncon- 
nected. This phrase occurs in 1 Henry IV.ui.l 
I meet one, thiDking for my due to sprnke, 

He with evictions doth my purpoee breeko. 

And aikt what newrs I heare from France or Spain. 
Or where I wai in the last ihowre of rauu* t 
Or when the court remooves, or what*« a clocke, 

Or wltert-’f the wind, or someiuch windy mockc} 

H Uh such flue •rimbie-eeemble, spitUr ip.-ittar, 

A» puts me cleanc besides the money matter. 

Taylor't tCorkeS, WOO, II. SX 

SKIME. (1) To look at a person in an under- 
neath way, the head being lield down. Lh^c. 

(2) A ray oHight. Yorksh. 

SKIMISH. Squeamish. Devon. 

SKIMMER. To frisk about. Last. 

SKIMMERING. Shining; an extreme degree 
of cleanliness. Durham. 

SKIMMINGTON. “To ride,” or “riding 
Skimmiiigton,” is, according to Grose, a ludi- 
crous cavalcade in ridicule of a man l>caten by 
his w ife : it consists of a man riding behind a 
woman with his face to the horse’s tail, hold- 
ing a distaff in his hand, at which he seems to 
work, the woman all the while beating him 
with a ladle. A smock displayed on a staff is 
carried before them, as an emblematical stand- 
ard, denoting female superiority: they are ac- 
companied by what is called rough music, 
that is, frying-pans, bull’s-horns, marrow'- 
bones and cleavers, &c.— a procession ad- 
mirably descrilicd by Butler in his “ Hudi- 
bras.” According to Jennings, the custom is 
still in vogue in Somerset. 

SKIMPING. Scanty, said of dress when cut 
too short or narrow for the person. South. 

SKIMPS. The scales and refuse of flax de- 
tached in dressing it. Somerset. 

SKINCH. To give tennt measure : to nip and 
squeeze and pinch and pare, so ns to effect a 
saving. Line. 
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SKINCHING. Narrow-minJcd. Line. \ 

SKIN-COAT. To curry one's skin-coat, i. e. to j 
beat Inm very severely. | 

SKIN-FLINT. A miser. Var.diaL \ 

SKINGY. (1) Sling^y. Une. 

(2) Cold, nipping, as applied to the weather. 
Suffolk. 

SKINK. (1) In a family the jKJrsou latest at 
breakfast is called the ikink^ or the Mkinker, 
and some domestic oJhce is imposed or threat- 
ened for the day, such ns ringing the bell, 
putting coal on the firej or, in other cases, 
drawing the beer for the family. 

(2) To fill the glass ; to drink ; to serve or pour 
out liquor. Xorth. The term occurs in our 
old dramatists. “She<l, skinked, poured forth,” 
Florio, p. 518, ed. 161 1. 

Uotlll hee falls adeepe he al^inlr<aud drinkes. 

And then like to a bore he winke* and stinket. 

Taylnr't Wicket, 1C30. ill. 5. 

(3) To spy, or peer about. Eait. 

SKINKCR. A tapster; a drawer. Aquarius is 

called a aiHini’erin Du Bartas, p. 33. 

But no fear affright* deep drinkers. 

There 1 (i>«i'd It with my 

Bama^/y'* Joumat. 

SKINLET. Thin skin. Florin, p. 135. 

SKINNER. A dealer in skins. ** PelUpiua, 
skvnner,” Nominale MS. xv. Cent. 

SKINNY. (1) Lean. (2) Miserly. South. 

SKIP. (1) The same as Skep^ q. v. 

(2) A small wooden or metal utensil used for 
taking up yeast. Stut^ex. 

SKIP-BOY. A ship-hoy ; a boy who is attend- ; 
ant on the captain of a ship. 

SKIP-JACK. (1) The merrythought of a fowl, 
made into a little toy by a twisted thread and 
small piece of stick. 

(2) A dandy puppyish fellow. “ A dwarfc, 
dandiprat, little skip-jacke,” Cotgrave iu v. 
Nimbot. 

SKIP-KENNEL. A footboy. 

SKIPPER. (1) A harn. A cant term. Dekker’s 
Lanthorne and Candle-Light, 1620, aig. 
C. ill. Grose has the term. 

(2) The master of a ship. 

Watt doth rctourne the tkippers tale, 

And hearl>-wivc« rourtesie, 

To him (hat left hi* *Utert mayde 
About the countric. 

MS. PtteiH* in Ih . Bint'a pot 0 eit$ion, temp. Jainc* 1. 

SKIPPET. A small round wooden vessel with 
a long handle, used for lading water into 
troughs. &c., called in Leicestershire a lade- 
g.iun. Line. 

SKllL To graze, skim, or touch lightly; to 
jerk. Somertef. 

SKIHE. Loose ; open ; thin. Lane. 

SKIKGALIAKI). A wild, gay, dissipated fel- 
low See Skelton’s Works, H. 218. 

SKIRIi. (1) To shrivel up. Kast. 

(2) To scream ; to shriek. A’orM. 

(3) To slide. Yorksh. 

SKIRMK. To fence ; to skirmish. Iloccursin 
Wriglit's Seven Sages, p. 91. 

SKIRR To scour the coiintrv'. Shak. 



SKIRRET. Tlie water-parsnip. The following 
is a receipt to make tkirret-pie: 

Take a quarter of a peck of tklrreta blanched and 
tllceii, ieaum them with three nutmegs and an 
ounce of cinnamon, and three ounce* of sugar, and 
ten quartered date*, and (he marrow of three booca 
routed in yolka of eggs, and one quarter of a pound 
of ringo roots, and preserveil lettuce, sliced lemon, 
four blade* of mace, three or four branches of pre- 
served barberries, and half a pound of butter ; then 
let it «tand one hour In the oven ; then put a cau- 
dle made of white wine, verjuice, butter and sugar ; 
put it Into the pic when it comes out of theoven. 

A True CentUitHnnan’a Delit^ht, Ifiyd. p, 12*. 

SCIRROCK. A scrap; a fragment ; anything of 
very small value. S'orfh. 

SKIRT. To tlirow water with a syringe: to 
squirt. Somerset. 

SKIRTER. A 8>Tiugc, or squirt. 

SKIRTING. (1) The diaphragm of cattle. A 
term used by butchers. Somerset. 

(2) A sort of half-plougliing, preparatory to bcat- 
buniing. Veton. 

SKIRTS. To sit ujion any onc*s skirts, i. e. to 
meditate revenge upon him. This phrase oc- 
curs in several old plays, hut I do not recollect 
to have seen it anywhere explained. Tarlton, 
the celebrated clown, told his audience the 
reason why be had cut off the skirts of his 
mantle was that no one should be able to sit 
upon them. Cf. Stanihurst, p. 26. 

Crouc me not. Llta, nether be *o perte. 

Fur if thou diHt /'// ait uptm thy akirte. 

The ../fiortiee f>/ an hUe Howre, 1620, 

SKISE. To run fast. /. W iyA/. 

SKISTE. To onler ; to arrange. 

Scalhylle ScotiUnde by tkylle ho skyatya a* hym 
lykyi, 

And Wales of were he wane at by* wille. 

Jtforte Arthurtf MS. Uncvln, f. £3 

SKIT. (1) To slide. Somerset. 

(2) A scud of rain. Vevofu 

(3) The diarrhcca in animals. Line. The term 
occurs in the Pr. Parv. 

(4) A satirical reflection. Var. dioL 

(5) Hasty ; precipitate. 

SKITE. Merdis aspcrgerc. rar.dial. Perhaps 
more commonly skitter. 

SKITLY. Small; diminutive. West. 

SKITTER. A countryman who was leading me 
up a steep hill, when we came to a place 
which was inaccessible, said, “ We had better 
skitter under here, and it won’t l>c so steep.” 
Kent. 

SKITTER.BOOTS. Half boots, laced in front. 
Called also skittervamps. I. of Wight. 

SKITTER-BRAINEI). Giddy ; thoughtless. 
Nr/rth. 

SKITTERING. Slight ; flimsy, Devon. 

SKITTER-WIT. A foolish, giddy, harebrained 
fellow. Chesh. 

SKITTLE. To cut ; to hack. 

SKITFY. A moor-hen. Somerset. 

SKIVE. (I) To pare the thicker parts of hides 
previously to tanning them. 

(2) To turn up the eyes. Line. 

SKIVER. A skewer. Skirer-icood, dogwood, 

I of which skewers arc made, ffesf. 
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SKIWINKIN. Awry ; crooked. East. 

SKIZZLE. A marble taw. £a«/. 

SKLEIRE. An iron for curling hair. 

SKLEM. To steal slyly. Ileref. 

SKLISTE. A flat instrument with an upright 
handle, generally made of tin. 

Sprede a lyn clowtc on a bord. and thii plaster 
thcTon, and mak U thynne with a iklittf, and do it 
on the herede allc hate. 

MS, Med. Rtc. Uncotn. f. 2Q1. 

SKOGGER. The leg of an old stocking, used 
as a kind of gaiter in snow-time. North. 

SKOLYON. A scullion. Palsgrave. 

SKO.MFET. Discomtited. See Scomfete. 

If thou tallegoo tobatelle, «aye this orytone de- . 
Totely and cntcrcly onr the croys of thi swerde, and I 
glrde the therwith, and here this orysone with the 
appone the, and thou salle n<ighte be slaync nor 
ekomfet. MS. Lihculn A. i. 17, f. 176. 

SKOOL. The cry along the coast when the her- 
rings ap]>ear brat for the season. 

SKOFPOLOIT. Play, romps, frolicking. "Wliat 
ha made ycow sa long ?” “ Why I ha hin 

havin a game a skoppoloit along i tb' man 
Jenkins i th* chatch yahd.’* This word is much 
used in Ipswich, and is also pronounced nkoji- 
polot. Whence can it have come ? A school- 
mistress chid a child for skoppoloitin : but she 
did not mean playing truant, or traaant, as wc 
call it. Scope, to loiter, has been surmised as a 
possible source. East. 

SKORCLE. To scorch. Skorke occurs in an 
early vocabulary in my possession, and also in 
Archieologia, xxx. 413. 

SKORPIIILLYS. Scrnfidous. 

SKOTE. A prop. I. Wight. 

SKOTTEFERS. Slioolers ; archers. {A.-S.) 
DifcovcrUof >chottc-mene and skyrmysa lyttille, 
Skayret lhaire tkottf/r^s, and ih^lrc akowtte warhea. 

Marts Arthurs, MS. Unsotn, f. 79. 

SKOULKERY. Skulking; lurking. 

Loke ;c «ky«te it ao, that ua no akaiho lympe. 

For nn skomfitoure In tkoufkeiy la akomflte ever. 

Mvrttt Anhure, MS. tAnroJn, (. 79. 

SKOUT. The auk is so called io Northumber- 
land. See Pennant's Tour in Scotland* ed. 
1790, i. 48. 

SKOVE. A sheaf of com. West. 

SKOWER. To be shackled. 

SKOWK. To skulk. Cotgrace. 

SKOWREGHIDE. Scouraed. 

Efllrwarde thou waa tJeowrsfihids care. 

Ms. Uncotn A. L 17, f. 190. 

SKOWTE. 

With me yc xall ron in rowie. 

My conacll to take for a ikoirte. 

Digh)/ MiiSterist, p. 79. 

SKOYLES. A game played with pins, alluded to 
in Kind Hart s Dreamc, 1592. 

SKOYMOSK. Squeamish. 

THow art not skogmoes thy fanta-sy for to tell. 

Hals's Kgngs Johan, p. 11, 

SKRAUM. To grope about. Yorksh. 

SKRED. To stride. Somerset. 

SKREEK. To creak. AorM. 

The lollc of the'parke waa ao exceeding barren 



that it did beare a gray moaie, like that of an old 
parke pale, which skreekss ai one walkeaon It, and 
putia onea teeth on edge. Aubrey's MS. fl'Uts, p. 71. 

SKREENGED. Squeezed. AorM. 

SKRENT. To hum ; to scorch. West, 
SKRILE. Small underwood. South. 

SKRITHE. A shriek ; a scream. 

Whenne that it was abowte mydnyghte, 

Dyjonde the water he herde a «Ar>r/ie, 

Fulle lowde one heghte he herde it cry. 

And aikede helpc over fuUe rrwfully. 

MS. Lincoln A. I. 17, f. J2il. 
SKRUSSLE. The craeklin of pork. East. 
SKRY. A coarse sieve for corn. 
SKRYTCIIE-IIEULE. A screech-owl. Pals- 
grave, without the French synonyme, 

SKUE. Same os Skew, q. v. 

SKUFF. A precipice. North. 

SKUT. To crouch down. A>n/. 
SKUTCHINEAL. Cochineal. A^orM. 

SKUTY. Smart ; clean ; brisk. East, 
SKWYNECY. The quiusey. 

$om for gletony Ball have emang 
The skwyneeif, that evil twa atrang. 

JciAn de 

SKY. (1) To look, or peep. Suffolk. 

(2) To shy, as horses do. 

SKYBY. Shy ; reluctant ; averse. Yorksh. 

SLA. To slay, or kill. 

Any conyngeahere to dn. 

And with the treapaa away toga. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48. f. 40 
SLAB. (1) The wrvneck. AorM. 

(2) A bricklayer's boy. East. 

(3) Foot pavement. Line. 
f4) Slabby ; adhesive. Shak. 

(5) The outer cut of a tree when sawn up into 
planks, f'ar, dial. 

(6) A puddle; a wet place. A’crM. Perhaps, 
in the following passage, it may mean a slab of 
foot pavement. 

The Grounde of Artea who hathe well (redd, 

And noted well the vlyppery slaUtra. 

Record^ s Castle of Knoivtedge, \M4k 

(7) In Cornwall, when the melted tin is cast 
into oblong square pieces in a mould made of 
moor-stonc, the lesser pieces they call slal/s, 
and the greater blocks. Kcnnctt, MS. 

SLABB.\R1). “ Slabhardc, morosus, iartfus,** 
Prompt. Parv. MS. llarl. 221, f. 156, 
SLABBER. (I) To soil, or dirty. West. 

Till noerc unto the haven where Sandwitch atanda. 

We were encloacd with most dangerous aandiu 
There were wc aow»‘d and alabbsrd, wash'd and dash’d, 
And graveird, that It made ua halfc abaah'd. 

Tftglor’e Diisosery by Sea, p, tt. 
(2) To eat up grcedilv. 

SLABBY. Sloppy ; dirty. 

Thif threatning la to travrllerf that go 

Long )ournvya ; alabby rain Iheyl have, or inow. 

A Book ^tr Boy» and Glrh, 1686, p JS. 

SLACIIE. To loiter. Yorksh. 

SLACK. (1) The low ground. A'orM. 

They took the gallows from the slack. 

They set It In the glrn. 

They hang'd the proud Sheris' on that. 

Releas’d thvir own three men. 

Robin {food, II. IM. 
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(2) Coal reduced to very smaU pieces. The side 
of a mountain where the rock has cniinble<l 
and fallen down in an oblique direction is 
called a alack. 

(3) Mingcrc. JVorc. 

(4) To cool in water. AorM. 

^5) Underdone ; */ac^-baked, spoken of bread ; 
alack done, meat underdone. Kent. Slack- 
oven, an oven which bakes slowly. 

(C) To put off; to procrastinate. 

(7) A long pool in a streamy river. 

(8) Dull; low; depressed ; laxy. Slack-dccd, ] 
dci)ression of trade. / 'ar. dial. 

SLACKS. Slow. (J.-S.) 

SLACKEN. To fall in price. Slackinp, want 
or deficiency of anything. 

SLACKET. Slight; slim. Comw. 

SLACK-TRACE. An untidy woman. Line. 
In some places, glackumtrcns. 

SLACK-WATER. A deficiency of water, by 
which the machinery of mills erected on 
streams is deprived of its proper action. 

SLADDKRY. Wet and dirty. North. 

SLAl)E.(l) A valley; a ravine; a plain. Brockett 
says its present meaning is “ a breadth of 
green sward in ploughed land, or in planta- 
tions.” 1 have heard the tenn in Northamp- 
tonshire applied to a flat piece of grass, and to 
a border of grass round a ploughed field. Tlie 
first meaning (a valley) is given in the Here- 
fordshire Gloss, p. 94 ; but Moor describes it 
*' a small open hanging wood.” See Mortc i 
d’Arthur.i. 161, 176, 192; British Bibb L 154; 
Gy of Warw ike, p. 120. 

Sexty »tongenc in a ilade of ileghe mcne of annrt. 

Mintf Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. 84. 
It had bene better of W Hliam a Trent 
To hare bene alicd with forrowe. 

Than to be that day In the greenwood MJade, 

To meet with Little Johns arrowe. 

Hood, I. 118. 

Wheiinc we were put fro Paradise 
Into this like wrecched Mladc. 

Cvr*or Miindi, MS. Cull. Trin. Cantab, f. 8. 
And how he elimbeth up the bankii, 

And falK th into«/«iWu depe. 

Gotcer, MS. Sue. Ant!<i. 134, f. ISI. 
But when he r.)tne to Datne«dalc, 

Gre.U heaviness thtTc hee hadd, 

For he found towofhih owne fellowts 
Were slaine both in atlade, 

til bin Hood and Gug of CAxhomt. 

(2) A sled, or slerlge. Also, to carry on a sledge ; 
to drag on the ground. 

SLADE-DOWN. To draw back p.irt of the 
mould into the interfurrow, with the plough 
dragging, or glading upon its side. Not'/. 

SLADERING-DRAG. A small drag, or car- 
riage, or sledge, without w heels, and sliding on 
the ground, drawn by one liorse. Chesh. 

SLAG. (1) Refuse of lead, or other ores. It is 
sometimes appUed to coal. Slag-pigg, small 
flat pigs of Icatl of an inferior quality. “ At 
the silver mills in Cardiganshire the cinders or 
refuse of the litharge, which remain after the 
first boiling of the mine, are call’d alagg, which 
are heat small with great stamps lifted nphy 



a w heel moved by water ; so the dross of tin 
in Cornwall is called the slag ; so likewise the 
slag or refuse of melted iron,’* Kennett, MS. 

(2) The black slat, which lies commonly aljovc 
the coal in sinking their pits in Flintshire, is 
calleil the $lag. Ibid. MS. 

(3) Mir>' and slipper)'. Pr. Part. 

SLAGER. To slacken. IVcgt. 

SLAGHT. Hung up ; put away > 

When «c come ami kitten in tame, 

I ihalte tech the a game, 

I can hit wil be rotet 
Then khal thou *c my slyng Minfrhl, 

And uf thebckt uke ut a draght. 

And drynk Welle right be note- 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 49. 

Sr^AGS. Sloes, ireetm. 

SLAIP, A shallow dish. North. 

SLAIGH. The sloe. Lane. 

SLAIN. Smut in com. Cumh. 

SLAINT. To bringforlh young, applied tocows 
and mares. Kent. 

SLAIR. To walk slovenly. A’orM. 

SLAIRG. Mud. Northumb. 

SLAISTER. (1) To l>eat severely. A'orM. 

(2) To do anything awkwardly. Yorksh. 

SLAIT. (1) An accustomed nin for sheep ; hence 
the place to which a person is accustomed is 
called slait. IVett. 

(2) To slake quicklime. Devon. 

SLAKE. (1) A deep ditch ; a ravine. 

He laf slawe in atlak 
fTorry score on a p<k, 

Wyd oi>ene one here bake. Sir Dcgrccmt, 333, 

(2) To quench ; to subside. A*t>rM. 

Whenne that here paynys was, 

And sche hadde passyd that hydoos pa«, 

Mere nose har»t on bloode ; 

Sche was unbicmekchyd flbot and hand, 

That S3WJ the lordys off the Undo, 

And ihankyd God on rode. 

Romance of Aihel$!on. 

(3) To lick, e. g. plates or dishes badly washeti 
and not well dried are said to be tlaked o\cr. 
It is also vulgarly used, I l>elieve, in the sense 
of to kiss. Line. 

(4) To put out the tongue. Ijinc. 

(5) To fail ; to desist. (,'f.-5.) 

(6) Leisure ; op}Kjrlunity. Ao»/. 

(7) An accumulation of mud or slime, particu- 
larly in a river. Cumb. 

(S) A gentle light stroke. Nfirth. 

(9) To smear ; to bedaub. Yorkah. 

(10) Very small coals.* Norih. 

(11) To go silently. Ifebcr. 

(12J To untie ; to loosen. (yf.-5.) 

(13) Soft, as mud, dirt, &c. Dunefm. 

SLALE. Violent ; inflamed. Norih. 

SLAM. (1) To l>cat. North. 

(2) A kind of game. It is also a term at whist, 
used when one party wins a game before the 
other has gained a trick. 

At pokt and paire.or ilam, Tom Tuck would pUy 
This Chrlktmas, but hi» want wherewith %ayes nay. 

HerrUk't \Vork», li. 58 

(3) The side ; to go up the $lnm of the hill is U- 
go up obliquely. Doraet. 
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(4) To throw fast, violently, as a door ; to fling 
down. lar. dial. 

(5) A kind of muscle. South. 

(6) Tall and lean. A'orM. 

SLAM-BANG. With great violence. JFett. 

SLAMKIN. a female sloven. Perhaps »lam- 

macki or alammerkin is in more general use. 
Hence to walk slovenly, to do any- 

thing awkwardly. 

SLAMMING. Large; big. JTest. 

SLAMPAMBES. To cut a person of the slam- 
pambes, or to give him the slampatnbes, i. e. 
to heat him by stratagem, to circumvent or 
conquer any one. It occurs in an old play 
quoted by Nares, who was unable to explain 
the phrase. 

The tovmesmeo bein^ pinched at the heart that 
ooeraicall Ineuch KOniefull wi»e thouldgive them 
the stamfMPu, not to much weieng the ilenderneue 
of the loete as the ihamefulunse of the folic. 

•SraniAurjrr's Description of Ireland, p. 25. 

SLAMTRASH. A great sloven. Yorkth. 

SLANE. Sloes. V&von. 

SLANG. (1) Apparently some kind of ordnance, 
mentioned in Arch. xi. 439. 

(2) A long narrow piece of land, sometimes 
called slanket. H’est. 

SLANGAM. An awkward lout. " A tall and 
dulis/hi^dm,thathath no making to his height, 
nor wit to his making; also, one that being 
sent on an errand is long in returning,’* Cot- 
grave, in y. LongU. 

SLANK. (1) Slim ; slender. North. 

(2) A slope, or declivity. Kent. 

SLANS. Sloes. Wttt. 

SLANT. To exaggerate. North. ** To mock, 
or lie, or dissemble,'* Kennctt MS. 

SLANT-VEIN. One vein of ore crossing an- 
other at an acute angle. North. 

SLANT. A slattern. Wnt. 

SLAP. (1) Suddenly. Nwrth. 

(2) To spill liquor. All of a slap, i. c. very 
sloppy. Yorkth. 

(3) To tlap up, to cat quickly, to lick up food. 
Still in use. 

(4^ The same as Slab (S). 

(5) To loll ont the tongue. North. 

(6) A gap. Somertet. 

SLAP'BANO. Violently; headlong. Slap'dath 
is also used in the same sense. 

SL AP-D A SH. A cheap mode of colouring rooms 
by dofAin^them with a bnish in imitation of 
paper. North. In masonry, rough.cast. 

SLAPE. (1) Soft; slippery; smooth, licnee, 
metaphorically, crafty. North. Slape hawing 
by haw binks, i. c. slippery holding by a hall 
bench. Kcnnett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

(2) Sleep. Sevyn Sages, 929. 

SLAPE-ALE. Plain ale as opposed to ale medi- 
cated with wormwood or scurvy grass, or 
mixed with any other liquor. Skinner says 
this is a lincolnshire word. 

SLAPE-FACE. A soft-spoken, mealy-mouthed 
hypocrite. Line. 

SLAPEL. A large lamp. Su»$ex. 

II. 



SLAPER, Tlie stamp of a tree. Noff. 

SLAPINO. Walking about a house with dirty 
shoes and wet dripping clothes. Oxon, 

SL.APPING. Very' large. Var. dial. 

SLAPPY. Not baked enough. Suffolk. 

SLAP-SAUCE. A parasite. Mintheu. 

SLAP-SHOES. Shoes with loose soles, 

SLAKE. (1) A hint; an indirect reproach. Line, 

(2) To smear, to mark with dirt here ami there ; 
thus when a floor has been imperfectly washed 
it will be said, ** They’ve »lared it sailly.*’ 

SLART. (1) To splash with dirt. Yorkth. In 
Herefordshire, to stain. 

(2) Used as a substantive, to mean a quantity; 
thus one market woman will say to another, 
" You’ve got a pretty good tlart of butter this 
wclk.” Used as a verb, to signify to taunt by 
insinuations, e. g. “ If you’ve anything to say, 
out with it, and don’t tlart in that wav.” Line. 

SLARY. Bedaubed. Eatt. 

SLASH. (1) A cut, or gash. Yorkth. 

(2) The same as Pleach, q. v, 

SLASHING, Gay; wild. Var. dial. 

SLASHY. Wet and dirty. N(^th, 

SLAT. (1) To strike ; to slap ; to throw or cast 
down violently or carelessly. Var. dial. 
“ Slatted his brains out,” W’ebstcr, iv. 99. A 
slat in the face, i. e. a reproach. 

(2J To split, or crack. fVett. 

(3) A spot, or stain. Yorkth. 

(4) An iron beater used for smoothing linen 
after washing. Somertet. 

(5) To set on; to incite. North. 

(6) A share. Bailey. 

(7) A slate. North. ** Sklat or slat stone,” 
Prompt. Pair. MS. Harl. 221. 

SLAT-AXE. A mattock with a short axe end. 
Devon. 

SLATCHIN. Untidy. Cumb. 

SLATE. (1) A valley .> 

CerUyu,tho Mid the knjrght, 

That thofle I Mw to nyght 
Here beakle a 

T»rr«n< of Portugal, p. 7‘t. 

(2) To ridicule. Var. dial. This is probably 
derived from our fifth meaning. 

(3) A sheet. An old cant term, occurring in 
Dekker's Belman of London, 1608. 

(4) A woman is said to be slated, when her pet- 
ticoat falls below her gown. 

(5) To bait animals. Day of bor, of bole 

slatyng,” K>iig Alisaunder, 200. “ To slate 

a beast is to hound a dog at him,” Yorkshire 
Alc,p. 115, ed. 1697. 

(6) To be angry, or wroth. 

TheapuetUIe says that God thalm hatyi. 

And over alle other with thaim siatye. 

R. Ae Brunne, MS. Ootrr*. p. 55. 

(7) A t>od or husk, of peas, flec. I/antt. 

SLATHER. To slip, or slide. Cheth. 

SLATS, fl) Cross pieces used in the hurdles of 

the Midland counties. 

(2) Dork blue ooze, rather hard, left dry by the 
ehh of the sea, Suff. 

SLATTER, To waste ; or rather, perhaps, not 
to make a proper and due use of anythin 

48 
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thuf they say, “ Uke care, or you’ll Mla/ter it 
all away And when the weather is unsettled, 
80 that the work of the farm is interrupted, 
the fanner will say to his men, “ I fear we 
shall have a tlatterinff time of it.” Also, to 
be negligent ajid slovenly. 

SLATTER-DE-POUCH. An ancient dance, 
mentioned in an old play in MS. Uo<ll. 30. 
Gayton alludes to it as a Imy's exercise. 

SLATTERINS. Relics. Lane. 

SLATTERY. Wet ; dirty. Var. dial. 

SL.VTY. Mirv, or muddv. 

SLAUGIIMES'SES. A kind of sword ? 

Bnide these, we have the flerce Drabanders and 
stroDg Almaincs wyth long pykes and cuttyng 
Bltughm'tieM. HnU, Hettrp V, (. 15. 

SLAUGHTER. A great alteration involving 
some destruction, e. g. applied to the thorough 
repair and renovation of an old mansion. 
Esjiex. 

SLAUM. To smear. Leic. 

SLAUSE. To strain liquor. “ Co/o, to sclause 
ale,” MS. Gloss, xv. Cent. 

SLAVEINE. A pilgrim’s mantle. (J.-N.) 
** Saradarda, Anglice a sclavene,” Nominale 
MS. in my possession. 

He covyrde hyt face wyth hy« tlarryne, 

That Tyrrye achulde not knewe hy* peyne. 

JtfV. Cantab. Ff. il. 38. f. St5. 
Many wentc Clement agaync, 

A tkiaeyn waa hy» wctic. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. li. 38, f. 86. 

SLAVERING CLOTH. A slobbering-bib. “Sla- 
veryng clothe for chyidren,” Palsgrave. 

SLAVVEN. A large piece. Sttsjtew. 

SLAWE. Slain. (^.-5’.) 

I woldc not that, uyd Robyn. 

Johan, that thou were 9/awe, 

For all the goKtc In mery Cngloml, 

Though it lay now on a rawe. 

Rttbin Hood, 1, 54. 

SL.\WTH. Sloth. Prompt. Parr. 

SLAWTYR. Slaughter. Prompt. Parr. 

SLAY. (1) Anything that moves on a pivot, as 
the of the loom that is pulled by the hand 
among the threads. North. 

(2) In cutting slop, the wood is laid in regular 
rows, all one way, for the convenience of tying 
up ; these are called nlaifit. 

(3) As willingly. ** I would ilay do it aa not.” 
Somerset. 

(4) Coarse wool. Devon. Perhaps from $lay, 
that part of a loom with which the work is 
closed. *• Tlie slay of a weavers looms having 
teeth like a combe,” Nomcnclator, p. 253. 

(5) A lane or way cut through a whin, or broom , 
or other cover, for the purpose of admitting 
a vehicle to receive and convey away the fag- 
gots or cuttings ; or for admitting a range of 
hayiiets to catch rabbits, hunted from side to 
side of the cover hy dogs ; or for gunners to 
place themselves in, to shoot or tlay them as 
they dart across. Moor. 

SLAY-WATTLE. A kind ofhurdle, made with 
narrow hoards. Kent. 

oLAZY. Of flimsy textore. Ea*t. 



SLE. To kill {to slay. 

Grel bourdc it wold be, 

OfTthem to $1*9 twoo or thre, 

1 ftwrre the, be Scynt Gyle. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48. f. 49 

SLEA. To dry or wither, spoken of corn ex- 
posed to sun or wind before it is gathered or 
hound. Chesh. 

SLEAK. The same as Stale, q. v. 

SLEAM. To slumber. Lane. 

S LEAVE. To tear down. Here/. 

SLEAVE-SILK. The soft floss-silk used fur 
weaving. Sleave or raw silke,” Florio, p. 57. 
Sec Narcs, in v. 

SLECK. (1) To cool. AWA. 

(2) To quench ; to assuage ; to extinguish. 
North. ** Caudcl slckennid,” Apol. Loll. p. ID. 

(3) Small pit coal. Yorlth. 

(4) To make smooth. Pahtyrare. “ I slecke, 
I make paper smothe with a sleke stone. Je 
/aid glifnant ; you mustc slecke your paper if 
you w yll write Grekc well.” Ibid. 

SLECKING. Weak liquor. North. 

SLED. (1) A sledge North. “A truckc or 
sled with low wheclcs,” Florio, p. 37. ” Traha, 
a sled,” Nominale SlS. ** Dray or sleacio 
whych goeth without wheles,” Huloet, 1.552. 
“ Sledc todrawe a thyng upon,” Palsgrave. 

(2) To walk awkwardly. )orX#A. Hence, an 
old blind person. N^-Aou^A, one who walks 
badly or lamely. 

(3) A sledge hammer. 

SLEDK. A valley. Heame. 

SLEDGE. To shift oflT. DuneUn. 

SLEDGER. The lower stone in the hopper ofa 

mill. Var. dial. 

SLEDIR. Slippery. {A.-S.) 

For thanne he le«eth hU lusty weye 
With dronkcathl|>e, and wot not whldcr 
To goo, the weye* ben to a/edir. 

Cou'er, Ms. Soc. /intiq. 134, f. 1?9. 
The plank that on the bryggewoa, 

Wai u tledpr aa any glas. 

MS. Hurl. I7«t, f. .15. 

SLEECH. (1) To dip up water. North. 

(2) Mud or sea-sand used as manure. The sedi- 
ment deposited by the sea in the river Uother 
is called slecch. Suttiejr. Ken nett has a/iVcA, 
*' slime or mud thrown up in the cleansing 
of ponds or ditches,” MS. Lansd. 1033. 

And I will go« gaithrr tltichr, 

Theahlppc for to caulke and pychc. 

Chrj.ter Ploif*, I. 47. 

SLEEKED. Smooth. “ A kind of steelrd 
pastel)oord to write u)>on, and may l)ee blotted 
outagaine,” Florio, p. 86. 

SLEEKER. An iron instrument used for drain- 
ing the skins that arc taken from the taiipit. 

SLEEP. A limb is said to go to sleep when be- 
numbed from being too long in one position- 
My fotheys aslcpc,” Nominale MS. 

§LEEP-AWAY. An idiomatic phrase signifying 
a gradual dccav. Devon. 

SLEEPER. (1) A rushlight. Eat. 

(2) The stump of a tree cut off short, and left in 
the ground. Norf. 
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(3) A beam of wood which supports something, 
as rails, See. Var. dial. 

(-4) Grains of barley which do not vegetate when 
undergoing the process of malting arc called 
Bleepn‘9. Salop. Antiq. p. 569. 

SI.EEP-WORT. Uttucc. Gerard. 

Sl^EEPY. Tasteless; inai|nd ; generally said of 
fruit half rotten. Var. dial. 

SLEEPY-HEAD. An idle, sleepy person. 

SLEEIL Onewho slays. 

SLEET. (1) Cow-dung. York$h. 

(2) .\slant ; oblique. Pr. Parv. 

SLEEV'^E. (1) A narrow channel. 

(2) To split : to cleave. Sorlh. 

SLEEVE-HAND. The cuff attached to a 
sleeve; the wristband of a shirt. 

SLEEVELESS. Useless; unprotitahle. *' Syr- 
rus, thynkc not lonke, and y scliall telle yow 
a aUpelen reson,'* Reliq. Antiq. i. S3, 
ir all thctc failc, a beg^r- woman may 
A iweet love letter to her hands convay ; 

Ora neat laundrrssc or a hearbwlfecaa 
Carry a t!*te^r*se message now and than. 

Taylor' t Workrt, 1630, ii. 111. 

SLEEZY. The same as Stazy, q. v. “ Sleitie 
/ianen, so calld hecaiis brought from the pro- 
Vince of Silesia, or as the Germans call it 
Schletia^ wher the capital city Hreslaw is 
maintaind by this manufacture, whicli is the : 
chief if not the only mcrcliandir.e of that 
place,” Kcnnett, MS. Lansd. 103.3. 

SLEPT. Slashed. Somertet. 

SLEIDED. Raw, untwisted, as silk. 

SLEIGHLY. Cunningly. (.*/..&) 

SLEIGH STER. Slaughter. 

Thrrfore «o frl ther were 

That litcl WAS Miie her tirigh-fttr ther. 

Atthotir Hud MeriiTit p. 2^>. 

SLEIGHT. (1) Contrivance. (>^.-5.) Still in i 
use, signifying judgment, calculation. 

(2) Smooth, as a board, Ac. 

SLKINT. Slipped ; pushed. 

SI^EITH. Contrivance; cunning. Also, occa- 
sionally, stratagem, deceit. (A.-S.) 

What, weneit thou Him that knoweth alle 
To ditceyve with thy r/eUA/y wile. 

I^fd/fate, US. Snc. Antiq. 1^, f. ?3. 

SLEKKYN. Slacken. 

So brenoande fire that laitc ay. 

That Dokyn ihytige It may. 

US Harl.*2Gn, f. "I. i 

SLEN. To slope. Somerget. 

SLEN'CIL (1) Part of a cow which lies close to 
the brisket. Weil. 

(2) To quench one’s thirst. Soufh. 

t_3) To hunt privately, as dogs do to steal their 
food. North. 

(4) To cut one side of a hedge, and leave the 
other untouched. Chenh. 

SLENT. (1) To tear ; to rend. Donet. 

(2) A deep pudtllc ; any small pit m a common 

or plain. Suffolk. \ 

(3) To slope; to glide. ” It Wen/erf doune to 
the erthe,” Morte d’Arthiir, ii. 281. It is the 
part. pa. in Du Bartas. p. 7. 

(4) A jest, or sarcasm. 

8LEPE To drag, {t'lem.) 



SLEPING. A sleep, or slumber. (,^,-5.) 

SLEPIR. Slipi»cry. 

If rcchw to Che falle, fMtenoghte one thame thy 
herte, for thay are faylandeand noghtc laalande ay, 
and tUpir alt auc cele, that whenne men? wenya be 
hate hym faate, alt fantome he fra hymrglyddyt, 
and tynya hym for ay. MS. Unentn A. 1. 17, f. 344. 

SLEPLE. To sleep gently. {A.^S.) 

SLERKIB. A sparerib of pork. West. 

SLETCH. To cease ; to slop. I. Wight. 

SLETE. To slcte a dog, says Ray, is to set him 
at anything, as swine, sheep, &c. North. 

SLETTEX. Slid ; fell. Weber. 

SLEUTH. (1) The track of any animal. Hence 
ileuth-hound, a term for the bloodhound. 

Thire ia a law alao among the borderers In lime 
of pence, that who»o denU-th entrance or aute of m 
tUuthhnund In purtult made after fellont and t(ol« n 
gtHxU, shall be holdrn aa aocesaarle unto the ihvfc, 
or taken fur the acife therfe. 

Dtrci-iidionnf S*'otlandt\>, 14. 

The aecond kind is called In Scotland a 
Aound, being a little greater then the hunting hound, 
and in colour for the mo«t part brnwne. or aandy. 
apotted. The aence of amelhng ia so quicke in these 
that they can follow the footesteps of theevs, and 
pursue them with violence untiU they overtake 
them : and if the theef lake the water, they ca*t in 
themaelvea alao, and swim to the other aide, where 
they find out againe afresh their former lalior, untill 
they find the thing they seeke fort for thia la com. 
mon in the bordcra of England and Scotland, where 
the people were wont to live much upon theft, and 
If the dog brought his leader unto any houae, where 
they may not be aulTred to come in, they lake it for 
granted that there U both the atolien gooila and the 
theef also hidden. 

Fowe-Fwofed Oeaafa, ICO 7 . p. 149. 

(2) A herd of bean. This term occurs in the 
Booke of Hunting, 1586. 

SLEUTHE. Sloth ; idleness. (.^,-5'.) 

SLKUTYNO. Shouting; letting fly. Gateagne, 

SLEVE. To cleave ; to split. (./.-5.) 

For thaire colia ware al to-revync. 

And thaire lymmn in sontlir e.Vren'*. 

MS. Lincoln A. 1. i?, f. 13A. 

SLEW.^l) To turn round. 

(2) A kind of sieve. 

(.3) To get intoxicated. Yorkih. 

SLEWKR. To give way ; to fall down. 

SLEY. A weaver’s instrument that strikes llie 
wog close to the warp. Kenned. 

SLE3ELY. Slily ; cunningly. 

In Fnradis he mode him real. 

And tlryljt slept on him he k< at. 

Curti^ Mandi, MS. Odl. Trin. Cantoh. f. id. 

SLIBBEK-SLABBEIL Very careless. 

SLICE. (1) A fire shovel; abroad short -handled 
firepan for wood fires. Dorset. ** A slice, 
of the shape of the ace of spades, a sort of 
firepan, flat and plain, without any edges 
turn’d up by the sides,” MS. Gloss. 

(2) Said of a hawk ” wlicn she mewteth a gorw* 
distance from her,” Gen. Rcc. ii. 63. 

(3) “ An instrument of the kitchen to turne 
meate that is fried,” Elyot, in v. SpalhOt cd. 
1559. It occurs in Palsgrave. The slice i» 
still used for many puiq>oses, particularly for 
taking up or turning fish in a ko.tle or stew- 
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pan. It is described in Tim Bobbin, “ a tiiin 
bit of wood to stir meat in pots. * 

SLICH. The same as Sleech (2). 

SUCHEN. Smooth. Lane. 

SLICK. (1) Smooth, far. dial. 

The mole’* » creature very smooth andWiefr, 

She digs r th* dirt, but ’twIU not on her *tiok. 

A Buok /Irr Ao^rf and CirUt 1C80, p. 26. 

(2) Clear ; entirely. JVeMt. 

(3) To comb the hair. Suster. 

M) The down of rabbits. Eatt. 

(5) A blow, or slap. Oxon. 

SLICKEN. Smooth. Derb. 

SLICKENSIDES. A species of mineral sub- 
stance found in some mines, the effects of 
which are terrific. A blow with a hammer, a 
stroke or scratch with a miner’s pick, are suf- 
ficient to blast asunder the massive rocks to 
which it is found attached. 

The rolnei in Byamcdge arc very deep, and the 
Ncw-englne mine I have he4rd staled at being the 
deepett in Dcrbythlre. Among the number in the 
ed^e It the l{ay clitr, a mine dittinguithed for having 
contained in great abundance of that extraordinary 
phenomenon In the mineral world provlncially called 
tlicktnjiidft. It is a upccies of gclena, and It well 
known amongft mlneralogistt, Thli mine once had 
It In tingular quantity and qunliiy. One writer 
aayt. ••The tt^>ke it immediately succeeded by a 
crackling nol*e, accompanied with a noise not un- 
like the mingled hum of atwarm of beet; thorlly 
afterwards an explosion follows, to loud and appal- 
ling that even the miners, though a hardy race of 
men, and little accustomed to fear, turn pale and 
tremble at the shock.*' Of the nature of thit mine- 
ral. and its terrible power, there have been a many 
but quite untatitfactury solutions. Whitehurst, In 
his work on the formation of the earth, thus mrn- 
ttons its wonderful power :— ** In the year 1737« *n 
explosion took place at the llay-chflT mine, Kyam, 
by the power of sllckrnsldes. Two hundred bar- 
rels of materials were blown out at one blast, each 
borrel conulnlng 35nlbs. weight. During the ex- 
plosion the earth shook as by an earthquake." A 
person of the name of Higgiubutham once but nar> 
rowly escaped with life, by striking incautiously 
this substance in the above mine. Kxprrienced 
miners can. however, work where it greatly abounds 
without much danger. It is also known by the 
name of •* cracking-whole." 

H'tiod'* DetoUtiioH of £p«Tm. 

SLICKLER. An idle loiterer. Devon. 

SLICK-STONE. ** Slyckestonc, /me a papier^ 
lice** Palsgrave. Kennctt mentions the slick- 
stone for smoothing linen cloths. SieJkyslonef 
Pr. Pare. MS. Harl. 221, f. 156. 

SLID. A North country oath. It occurs twice 
in Twelfth Night, Ui. 4. 

SLIDDER. (I) To slide. (2) Slipper)-. Slid- 
dery is common in the second sense. “ Slyder, 
gUxeant*' Palsgrave. Slidery, MS. Arundel. 
220, f. 300. 

SLIDE. A sledge. 3/iV//. C. 

SLIDE-BUTT. A dung sledge. Devon. 

SLIDE-GROAT. A game played with coins, 
the same as shove-groat. See Douce’s lllust. 
i. 454 ; Brand's Pop. Antiq. ii. 259 ; Annin’s 
Nest of Num'.es, 1608, c<l. Collier, p. 28. 
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SLIDERS. Beams used for the support of sbaflt 
in mines. Xor/h, 

SLIDING. Slippery. Chaucer. 

SLIER. To look sly upon, but with some evil 
dciiign. Glouc. 

SLIFFE. A sleeve. Hooper. 

SLI FT. (1) The fleshy part of the leg of beef, 
part of the round, 

(2) A slip, or cutting. Suffolk. 

SLIFTER- A crack, or crevice. Lane. It 
occurs as a verb in Marston. 

The liver dryed with pararly, and three walnuts 
clen«ed from the pill and put Into hony, ii mar%-cli- 
OM> g(M)d for one that is liver ticke ; the ashet of it 
mlxt with oyle, taketh away wens; and the ashee 
of the liver, and the flevh U good against the chap- 
ping, ck-fts, or lifter* in the boily, which come by 
cold : but Dioscorides. whom 1 rather follow, attri- 
buteth both those vertucs to the ashes of the hoofe. 

7V>/‘#eir« Fuur.ptiotrd Be<ur«, 1607, P- H6. 

SLIGHT. (1) Contrivance; artifice. 

(2) A contracted form of the ancient phrase by 
tkie light. 

(3) A trifling matter. Went. 

(4) Slighting ; contemptuous. 

(5) To slake lime. Devon, 

(6) To smooth or iron linen. 

(7) To throw, or cast quickly. 

SLIGIITEN. To sUght. /©won, 

SLIGHTY. Slim ; weak. Ea»t. 

SLIKE. (1) Such ; such like. 

Crlste was of a maydene borne. 

And dyed for thame on */^ke a tree. 

To bryngc thame owir of my postil 

JIfS JUneo/fi A. 1. 17. f. 123. 
I have herd say men suld uke of twa thingc*, 

S/tk as he fynt. or tak *fJk as he bringes ; 

But specially 1 pray the, host ful deere. 

Get us som mete and drynk, and mak us chcere, 

fVHji’hr* A/iredofa Uftraria, p. 31. 
Whethurthydayes, Lord, bes/y*« 

As mennes dayes (hatdwellen here. 

MS. Canfak. Ft. 11. 38, f. 10. 

(2) To m»kc sleek, or smooth. (./.-S.) Also 
an adjective, smooth, or sleek. “ With Itcnt 
browis botli smothe and slike,” Roniaunt of 
the Rose, 542. 

(3) To rend asunder j to cleave. 

(4) To slide. “ On the mayle slikes,” Anlurs of 
Arther, xlviii. 6. 

SLIKKER. Smooth and hard. “ Slykker as 
[laper that is slekeil or suche lyke, ofy,e," 
Palsgrave, adjecl. f. 95. 

SEIM. (1) Distorted, or worthless; sly. Also, 
a worthless fellow, f'ar. dial. 

(2) To do any work in a careless or deceptive 
manner. Smsej:. 

(3) Slender ; thin ; slight. Eatl. Also, a thin, 
tall youth. 

(4) Sly; canning; crafty. Ear. dial. 

SLIMBER. To lie at ease. Glouc. 

SLI.ME. A hawk slimeth “when she mewteth 

without droping.“ Gent. Hoc. ii. 63. 

SLIMMY. Of alight texture. Norlti. Forhy 
has tlinulackel, of very thin texture, loose and 
flaccid. East Anglia, p. 307. 

SLIMSY. Idle, lazy, dawdling. Siimtinl, the 
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luperlatiTe of this woid, which is in use about 
Woodbridge. Mootm ^ffolk MS. 

SLINCH. To sneak away. Dunelm. 

SLING. (1) To move quickly. Tar. dial. It 
has also the same meaning as Slinch, q. t. 

(2) To cast, or throw. Also, tobring forth yoang 
prematurely. Su$tex. 

Hii handfleppiit and alode o>«lante one the mayles, 
And the tother tidy §lyngtt hym undire. 

MoHt ArtSurt, MS. Uncotn, f. 83. 

SLINGE. (1) To sneak; to skulk about in a 
state of idleness. Sorlk. 

(2) A blow. 5yr Gttxrayne. 

SLINGER. (1) One who steals cloth, yam, or 
the Like from clothiers, with a view to its 
being worked up or finished. 

(2) A person who used a sling. Pifundabilittay 
a slynger, Nominale MS. 

SLINGET. A narrow slip of ground. 

SLINK. (1) To sneak off. Also, a sneaking, 
thievish fellow. North. 

(2) A small piece of wet meadow’ land. I. of 
JVight. 

(3) A calf prematurely brought forth is so 
termed ; the leather into which the skin is 
made, being softer and tougher than other 
leather, is used by shoemakers to bind with. 

(4) Slim; slender. Suffolk. 

SLIN-POLE. A simpleton. Devon, 

SLIP. (1) At the potteries in Staffordshire, the 
earths or clays of looser and more friable 
texture being mixed with water, they make 
into a consistence thinner than s)Tup, so that 
being put into a bucket, it will run out through 
a quill : this they call tUp. and is the sub- 
stance wherewith they paint their wares, which 
from its several colours is calld the orange 
tlip, the irhiteelip, the red tlip,’* Kennett MS. 

(2) To creep. “ Why come, how you do tlip 
along," applied to a person moving very slow 
and lazily. Var. dial. 

(3) An outside covering, as a pillow-afi^, for a 
pillow-case. Also a child’s pinafore. This 
word was formerly used in general for a scab- 
bard, sheath, &c. and the maker of such things 
was called a tlipper, a term that has now 
l>econie obsolete. In the parish register of 
Hexham, co. Northumberland, is this entry, 

" William, son of William Hutchinson, rtrort/ 
tliper, bur. Nov. 1688.” Cbron. Mirab. p. 156. 

(4) A narrow passage between two buildings. 
W. Wyre. 192. There is a passage so called 
on the south side of Worcester cathedral. 

(5) A young pig. romir. 

(6) A noose, csiwcially applied to that by which 
a greyhound is kept before it is allowed to 
start for the game. 

(7) A counterfeit coin, consisting of brass washed 
over with silver. 

(8) Clay ready for the |)oiter. 

(9) To cast a foal prematurely. 

(1(1) A butterfly. Somertel. 
SMPCOAT-CHEESE. Was thus made : 

Take five quarts of new milk from the cow, and 
one quart of water, and one spoonful of runnet, 



and stir it together, and let it stand till it doth come ; 
then lay your cheeacloth into the rate, and take up 
your curd as fast as you can, without breaking, and 
put it to your «ale, and let the whey soak out 
itself, when you have taken It all up, lay a cloth on 
the lop of it and one pound weight for one hour, 
then lay two pound weight for an hour more; then 
take him out of the vate, and let Mm lie two or three 
hours, and then salt him on both sides; when he 
is salt enough, take a clean cloth and wipe him dry, 
then let him lie a day or a night, then put nettles 
under and upon him, and change them once a day, 
the cheese will come to his eating in eight or nine 
days. Hout«wi/y» Oracle, ed. IC07, p. 14. 

SLIP-DOWN. Old milk slightly curdled. 

SLIPE. To uncover the roof of a building ; to 
take away the outside covering from anything. 
** Take the whyte of lekus, tlgpe hem and 
sbrede hem small," Forme of Cury, p. 15. 

SLIP-ON. To slip on clothes, i. e. to put them 
on very hurriedly and loosely, lar. dial. 

SLIPPER. (1) Slippery. Paitgrare. 

V’f they were men, your falthrulnesse might hap 
to suffice, but childhod muste bee malnuined by 
mennesauloritle,and s/fpptr you the underprompted 
with elder counsaill. Hall, Edward F. f. 8. 

(2) A skidpan. irorc. 

SLIPPER-SLOPPER. Slip-shod. Somertel. 

SLIPPERY. WHELPS. Drop dumplings. Suff. 

SLIPPID. Slender. Suttex. 

SLIPPY. (1) Very quick. Par. dial. 

(2) Slippery. Still in use. 

SLIP-SHAUL. Applied to nuts when so ripe, 
that they easily slip out of the husks. 

SLIP-SHOE. A very loose shoe, so worn as to 
hang loosely about the foot. 

tie wcares his apparel by leave of the peoplca 
Ignorance, for Ifevery customer could challenge his 
owne remnant, hee would be strlpt naked. He 
needs not use the corn-cutter, for the x/fp-sAo# favours 
him. Stephens' B»*nye» and Character*, Ifilfl, p. 481. 

SLIP-SLOP. Thin mud, &c. A’orM. 

SLIPSTRING. A knavish fellow. See Lilly, 
cd. 1632, sig. Aa. v; Hawkins, iii. 39. It is 
an adjective in the following passage : 

Another should have spoke us two betweeoe, 

But like a mcicher bee’s not to be seene. 

Hee's ninne away even in the very nick 
Of thisdayas busincssc ; such a slipiietring trick 
As never till now befell us heerrtofure, 

Nor shall, 1 hope, befall us any more. 

BHght l/U, f. 1. 

SLIR. To slip ; to slide. North. 

SLIRRL’P. To lap up auy liquid with a noise 
Swttex. 

SLISSE. An instrument like a large sledge, used 
before carts were adopted in agriculture. It 
is still usctl in turf bogs where there arc few 
obstructions. North. 

SLIT. (1) A crack or cleft in the breast of fat 
cattle. MidLC. 

(2) To cut through ; to cleave. (,-/.-S.) 

(3) The pudendum muliebre. North. 

( 4 ) 

The king was wondred out of wItt, 

And toke the mesunger b> the tlit. 

Arthour and Martin, p. Z4, 

(5) To thrust back the lock of a door without 
the key. Suttex. 
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SLIT-COTE. According to Strutt, cd. Plauclie, | 
U. 260, a cole open in the front. 

SLITE. The herb cidatoum. 

SLITHER. To slide ; to slip. Var. dial Jen- 
nings has flitter, Glossary, p. 70. 
SLITHERING. Slow; indolent; procraati- 
nating ; deceitful. Line. 

SLlTiN. Worn out; wearied. 

SLirrCRY. The same as Claggum, q. v. 
SLIVE. (1) To sneak; to skulk; to proceed in 
a sly way ; to creep ; to idle away time. 
iVor/A. 

(2) To cut, or slice off anything. Also, a slip or 
slice, a chip. {J.-S.) 

Silhc (hat <lrowe brondw of atcl, 

Amt he**e topedre hard and wcl. 

And dclde dentra rive. 

And Ulden on with twerdea dore, 

Ildm and acheld that atrongc wi-re 
Thai gonne hem al to t^hhve, 

Cp of Warwik*', p. 47t« 

(3) To slide down suddenly. *• I slyve downe, I 
fall downe sodaynly, Je co«/e,” Palsgraee. 

( 4 ) To dress carelessly. Cumb. A garment 
rumpled up about any part of the [>crson is 
said to l)C ilived. 

SLIVE. AN DREW. A good-for-nothing fellow. 
SLIVEN. Slid; glided down. The term was 
often applied to dress. Carr has fliving, hav- 
ing the brim or edge turned down. 

SLIVER. (1) A splinter; a slice ; a slip; a small 
piece of anything. (yf.-5.) 

(2) A small wooden instrument used for spin- 
ning yarn in the West of England. Arch, 
xxix. 271. 

(3) A short slop worn by bankers or navigators. 
Line. It was formerly called a nliring. The 
gliring was exceedingly capacious and wide. 

(4) A lock of combed wool. 

SLIVERLY. Cunning ; deceitful. Line. 
SLIVING. (1) See Sliver (3). 

2) Idle ; lazy ; wicked, l^orth. 

3) A blow ? Anturs of Arther, xlviii. 5. Per- 
haps from A.-S. slifan, to cleave. 

SEIZE. To look sly. ff’Utg. 

SLO. To slay. (J.-S.) 

SLOACH. To drink heavily. Sorthumb. 
SLOB. (1) The star fish. North. 

(2) The same as Slab, q. v. 

SLOBBER. (1) Untidy ; wet. iregf. 

Thomas Davta uaeU to lac« them up for her. She 
waa very untidy In her drets ; alt of a alohbtr. 

Thr nmrt, July 85ih. JWJ. 
(2) To cat spoon meat in a filthy nmnner, allow- 
ing portions of it to run down over the chin. 
SLOBBERER. (1) A slovenly farmer. Norf, 
(2) ;V johl>ing tailor. Var.dial. 
SLOBBERING-BIB. A bib lied under a child's 
chin round the neck when very young to keep 
the pinafore clean. 

SLOBBERY. Wet ; sloppy. Shak. 
SLt^B-FURROWING. particular method of 
ploughing. Norf. 

SLOCK. (1) Loose. Stutfcx. 

(2) To entice; to steal. IVett. “To slock, vox 
apud Dumnonios usiUttissima, blandis et 



snhdolis verbis icnosa dominis pcllicere, aut 
inalis artibus in fraudem dominoruro allicere/* 
MS. Devon. Glossary. 

SLOCKEN. To slake; to quench. Also, to 
suffocate in mud, and perhaps at times to 
drown sinjply. If a person should have been 
suffocated by getting into a bog or marsh he 
would he said to have been glockened : and 
the term was applied to a drunken mao, w ho 
hod perished in a ditch or running stream. 
Line. 

That bottdl »wft, which served at the first 
To keep the life, but not to a^tx-Afcw thirst. 

/>u tt’trias, p. 3t>n. 

SLOCKET. To convey things privately out of 
the house, applied to a servant. Il^rkg. 
SLOCKING-STONE. A rich and templing 
stone of ore. Comte. 

SLOCKSEY. Slovenly. Siugex. 

SLOCKSTER. (1) To waste. Somenet. 

(2) One lltat slocks or cnliccth away men’s 
.«iervant8. Blount, p. 597. 

SLOD. (1) A short cake baked before the bread 
goes into the oven. SufoUc. 

(2) Slid. (.7.-S.) 

l.aunfal dy;ie hys rourser, 

Wlthoutc knave other squyer. 

He rood with iytylle pryde; 

Tlys hon tlod and fvll yn the fen, 

Wherforehym scornede many men, 

Abowte hym fer and wyde. 

JIluatrationM of Faery UpthtAfigu, p- 9. 

(3) »To wade through mire, &c. East. 
SLODDER. Slush, or wet mud. H>#/. 

SLODK. (1) Slit; split; slipt. 

The Elrldgc knightr, he pricked hh rlced ; 

Syr CauHne bold abode t 
Then either shooke his trustye speare. 

And the timber thcae two children bare 
Soe aooue In sunder •loHs. 

fiir CoHttne, ap. Percy, p. H. 
(2) The track of cart-wheels. Ijtne. 

SLOPE. To cat slovenly and greedily. Ilea/. 

It occurs in Pr. Parv. Sloffgn. 

SLOG. To lag behind. 

SLOGARDIE. Sloth. {A.^S.) 

SLOGGER. To he slovenly or tardy. Slogger 
ing, negligent in dress. North, 

SLOGHE. A hog ; a muddy pit. 

For hys company was alic gon, 
xl. he had chaunged for oou, 

Ther skaped but two away ; 

The quene was aferde to be tchente, 

Tyl *chc sye that they were wenie. 

And passyd owt of thea/ogA. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. II. 38, f.JJ. 
Or of the pMte, or of the a/ogSe, 

I f thoujte him thanne good y-nowcb 

Cotrer, MS, Soc. Antig. 134. f. &8 
SLOMAX. Very uutidv. Bm/. 
SLOMBERINGES. Slumberings. (.4...9.) 
SLOMERANDE. Slumbering. (A.-S.) 

Ami scett thaire mynde fully In Gt^d wUhowttcnc 
ces^ynge, whare so thay walke or dwclle or speke. 
alomorande and slepande. 

MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 935. 
SLOMMAKIN. Slovenly; loose ; untidy ; dirty; 
unwieldy. Var.dial 
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SLOMOWRE. Slumber. {A.-S.) 

And fore tlcwtheof 4tomi>wre on ailepe fAllii, 

Bol be atie aftyre mydnyghie alle hit node changede. 

Alfirte .Unhurt, MS. f. 87- 

SLON. Sly. f'uwA. 

SLONE. (1) The aloe. West. Drowne uses it for 
the plural, sloes. 

(2) To slay, {J.~S.) 

1 hadt' catelle; now have 1 non I 
Thay take roy bettU and don than ttotie. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48. f. 47. 
SLONGENE. Flunf^ or cast down. 

He kwarc by mekille Goddci payne. 

Dot if thou brynge (he coupe agayne, 
tv ith tny dart thou talle be alayne, 

And tlongffie of thi mere. Percttal, G/S. 
SLONKE. To devour up. (Fiem.) 

SLOO. (1) The inner l)ony prominence from the 
quick part of a cow’s horn, which bleeds when 
broken. fVeat. 

(2) To slay ; to kill. (J.-S.) 

The doujtur thoujtanodur thyng. 

Hir fadur for to tioo. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 46. f. 4.t. 

(3) The same as Sloffh^, q. v. 

And moche schame we hyt do, 

And catlehyl io a fowle sloo. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. it. 38. f. .35. 
SLOOM. A gentle sleep. Sioomy, dull, slow, 
inactive. Nor/h. 

SLOON. Slain ; killed. 

With my fadur I liave donefoly, 

Thre childur 1 had hym by. 

And I have hem ollea/oon. « 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 40, f. 46. 
SLOOP. 'Fo change, ff’ii/a. 

SLOP. (1) A smock-frock; any kind of outer 
garment made of linen. ** Sloppe, a iiighU 
gowne, rode de nniV,” Palsgrave. The term 
was also applied to a kind of cloak or mantle. 
Strutt, ii. 211, quotes a MS. which says, “a 
sluppe is a mourning cassockc for ladies and 
gentlewomen, not open before.” 

Ich will put on my best white ihppe. 

And ich wlU weire my yellow hoae. 

MflUmata, 1611. 

(2) To wet or dirty, ff'est. 

(3) Underwood. SuffolJt. 

(4) A summer boot or buskin, much w^orn in the 
fifteenth century. 

(5) A pocket. Lane. 

(C) To bend, as wood, &c. Norik. 

(7) The step of a ladder or gate, &c. 

SLOPE. To defraud. North. 

SLOPED. Decayed with wet, rotten, applied 
to potatoes and pease. Doraei, 

SLOP-HOSE. “ Payre of sloppe hoses, brairttea 
a marinieTf* Palsgrave. 

SLOPPER. I/)ose, not fixed, applied to solid 
bodies. Someraet. 

SLOPPRTY. A slut. Lane. 

SLOPPY. Loose ; slovenly. A’brM, 

SLOPS. Large wide breeches. 

if they can walke about their wealthy ihoppt 
In sober guwnesand very hnnsome Wopp*. 

Strphent* K'f'ipea and Charartera, 1615, p 6. 

SLOP-SELLER. A person who sells all sorts of 
old clothes. Var. dial. 



SLOP-WASil. A small intermediate washing 
in large fanitlies. Var. dial. 

SLORE. (1) To grasp. lutnc. 

(21 Dirt ; miry earth. North. “ Sloorc, limua** 
Nominalc MS. xv. Cent. 

SLORP. To sob heavily; to eat greedily and 
unmannerly. North. 

SLORRIED. Bedaubed. IVeat. 

Though you Me In the dark, tiorried with the 
bishop’s black conI dust- Philpot’a H'orkt, p. 833. 

SLORRY. A blind worm. Kent. 

SLOSH. Dirty wet raud. far. dial. 

SLOT. (1) A young bullock. North. 

(2) The clasp or fastening of a door. ** /'eefiSf 
a alott,” Nominalc MS. “ Slolte of a dorc, 
locgitef,*’ Palsgrave. Still in use in the North, 
applied to a bolt of almost any kind. 

(3) A castle; a fort. 

Thou paydst for building of a slot. 

That wrought thine owne decay. 

Richa’s Allarme to England, 1578. 

(4) The print or mark of a deer’s foot upon the 
ground. Gent. Ucc. ii. 78. 

.Swiftly pursue the slots o( this huge deer. 

And rouse him from hU mighty layer here. 

HfntartCs Brittish Princes, 1689, p. 1 10. 

(5) A hollow tuck in a cap, or other part of the 
dress. Line. 

(6) To cut, or slash. Northumb. 

(7) A small piece. Butchers call the tongue of 
pork a slot, and a small quantity of ale is 
called a slot of ale. AorM. 

(8) A wide ditch. Devon. 

(9) Wet sticky clay. Line. 

SLOTCII. (1) A sloven. To aloich abottf, said 
of shoes, &c. when slovenly or slipshod. 

(2) A greedy clown. Lane. It is also defined, 
a great ugly person. 

SLOTE. (1) The pit of the stomach. 

Thourghe the brend and the breste, with his bryghto 
wapyiic, 

O ftlante doune fro the slote he slyttc* at ones. 

Jforre Arthure, MS. Uncoln, f. 77. 

(2) The step of a ladder, or gate. 

SLOTE R. To stab. Midr. 

SLOTES. The under pieces which keep the 
bottom of the cart together. 

SLOTH. The same as Sloyhe, q. v. 

SLOTTEN. Divided. Cheah. 

SLOTTER. Filth; nastiness. Also, to dirty, 
to bespatter with mud, Ac. f'ar. dial. 
“ Sloturburgge, cenuletitua,** Pr. Parv. 

Than awghi the *awle of tynfulle wiihiune 
Be full fowle, that es a1 slotgrd thar in aynne. 

Hampole, MS. Bowes, p. /ft 

SI/)TTISH, Bad ; wicked ; slovenly. 

SIA)TTIT. To walk slipshod. IVeat. 

SLOUCH. A lazy fellow ; a rough ungainly 
person. Also a verb, to W'alk about in an idle 
manner. *' Slowch, a lazy lubber, who has 
nothing tight alx>ut him, with his stockings 
about his heels, his clothes unbutton'd, and 
his hat Happing about his ears,” MS. Gloss. 
** Thou fihhie fine slouch,” Promos and Cas- 
sandra. p. 47. 

SLOUCHED-HAT. Now, one that has lost 
its form and proper texture ; originally, a hat 
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the rose of which wai untied, and the brimi 
slouched over the face. Hunter. 
SLOUDRING. Clumsy ; loutish. Devon. 
SLOUGH. (1) A husk. North. 

(2) Killed ; slew. (d.-5.) 

How there lay the Shottyuhe knyght, 

That Queue Genure with poytoo 

MS. Hart. S9A9. f. 06. 

(3) The cast skin of a snake. Also, the skin of 
any animal. The slough of a snake was for- 
merly used by labourers for a hatband. 

Take a piece of the of an adder, and tye It 

to the wrong tide of the finger that It prlckt with a 
ttiome, it will open the orifice that you may 
pluck It forth. 

Aubrey'i fVUt$, Royo/ Soe. MS> p. 164. 
Thenne goth thlt neddreand not blan, 

In this 4lou\f. Sathan thenne wat. 

Cur$or Mundi, MS. Coll. TVin. Crtntab, f. 5. 
Then thall ye till the tlovgh where the hart lleth. 
And Uke away the hcaret from it aud flyeth. 

Tht Dooke of Hunting, 1586. 

(4) The slime of snakes. Lane. 

SLOUGIIEIL To slide. Devon. 
SLOUGH-SILVER. A certain rent paid to the 

castle of Wigmore, and is in lieu of certain 
days’ work in harvest, heretofore reserved to 
the lord from his tenants. Blount. 

SLOUM. To slumber. VorittA. 

SLOUNGE. An idle fellow. North. 

SLOVEN. (1) Divided. North. 

(2) A knave; a rascal. 

SLOVEN-WOOD. Southernwood. East. 

SLOW. (1) To make slow; to slacken. “It 
slowetb age,*' Staniburst, p. 13. 

f2) A sluggard. (j4.-S.) 

Lothe to bedde and luthefro bedde, men schalle 
know the $tuiv. MS. Douce, 52. 

(3) Dull, as the edge of a weapon. 
SLOW-BACK. A sluggard. Devon. 
SLOWDY. A dirty slovcD. Torksh. 

SLOWE. fl) A moth. {A.-S.) 

(2) A sloghe, q. v. Thornton Rom. p. 246. 
SLOWEN. Slew, pi. {A.-S.) 

That were cured In Crlat. that they on croaaeafutren. 

MS. Cott. Calig. A.ii. f. 111. 

SLOWNES. Sloth. {A.-S.) 

SUnt-ne* ys a cur*yd thyng. 

For hyt yi ever wery of wcel doyng. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 38. f. 5. 
SLOW-WORM. A blind-wonn. Var. dial. 

SLOX. To waste ; to pilfer. Wilts. 

SLU 15. Wet and loose mud. Susse.v. Forby 
says, “ thick mire, in which there is some 
danger of sticking fast.** 

SLUBBER. (1) To l)cat up. The following 
passage is in the Northern dialect. 

And we will gi to ihedawnrt, and $lubbttr up a 
•Ulibub. Two Laneuthire Loerrt, p. 19. 

(2) To do anything slovenly. “ He doth but 
fumble or slubber over the lesson he playes,’* 
Colgravc iu v. Brouiller. 

(3) To smear ; to dirty, or defile. “ Sloubbcrdc 
with wcpyng, esplour^!* Palsgrave. 

Detrarting vaatala that will vomit fpight 

At what they know not, and will look aaquinl 
On thingi of worth ; what ere haa most worth in’t 



They slubber moat with gall i In all Uiafa evill 
They'll goe a« far. and be aa like the devili. 

Dritieh Bibliographer, 11.334. 

(4) To dress wool. North. 

(5) Any viscous substance. Yorksh. 

SLUBBERDEGULLION. A paltry dirty wretch. 

Quoth ahe, although thou haat deserv'd. 

Bsse stubberdegvBion, tobererv'd 

Aa thou did'at vow to deal with me. 

If thou had'at got the victory. 

Hudibrae, I. Hi B86. 

Who so U aped ia match! with a woman. 

He may weep without the help of an onyoo. 

He'a an oxe and an mate, and a •lubberdrguUiam . 

Musarum Dcliei^, 1656, p. 79. 

SLUBBERER. A mischievous meddling per- 
son ; a turbulent man. This word occurs in 
Hollvband’s Dictionarie, 1593. 

SLUCk-A-BED. A sluggard. West. Cot- 
grave has stug-a-bed, in v. Dormart. 

SLUD. Wet mud. Yar. dial. 

SLUDDER, To eat slovenly. North. 

SLUDGE. The same as Slud, q. v. 

SLUER. To slide down. Devon. 

SLUG. (1) To negligent. )brX-fA. 

(2) A ship which sails badly. 

(3) To lay late in l>ed. J'ar.diaL 

SLUGGARDY-GUISE. The habit of a slug- 
gard. West. 

Sluggardy-gulie ; 

Loth to go lo bed. 

And loth to rite. 

SLUGGY. Sluggish. (^.-5.) 

SLUG-HORN. A short and Ul-formcd bom of 
an animal of the ox kind, turned downwards, 
and appearing to have been stunted in its 
grow th. Perhaps it may have been contemptu- 
ously named thus, from some fancied resem- 
blance to that common reptile called the slug, 
the snail without a shell. Forbg. 

SLUG-HOUNDS. A breed of dogs possessed 
by James I, probably bloodhounds or the 
Scotch wolf-dog. See Sir H. Drydeu's Twici. 
p. 59, 4to.l844. 

SLUMBRY. Sleepy. Palsgrave. 

SLUMP. Wet lK)ggy earth ; wet mud. Also, 
to slip down into slump. Var. dial. 

SLUNK. Grose tells us, as a superstition, that 
**h slunk or abortive calf buried in the high- 
way over which cattle frequently pass, will 
greatly prevent that misfortune happening to 
cows. This is commonly practised in Suffolk.** 

SLUNKEN. Lean ; shrivelled. North. 

SLUR. (1) Thin washy mud. Eetst. 

(2) To slip a die out of the box so as not to let 
it turn, a method of cheating formerly in 
vogue among gamblers. 

SLUR-BOW. A kind of bow, probably one 
furnished with a barrel, through a slit in which 
the string slided when the trigger was pulled. 
M'\vrick, ii. 279. 

SLUliUUP. To swallow greedily. East. 

SLUIlUY. (1) To dirty, or smear. A''or/A. 

(2) T.i do anything inefficiently. 

SLUSH. (1) Wet mud; any wet dirt. Figura- 
tive y, anything dirty. I 'ar. dial. 
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2) To work carelessly. Yorkth. 

3) Wasteful. A'or/A. 

4^ To slop : to spill. Var. dial 

(5) Poor or diseased cattle. North. 

(6) A drunken fellow. Neirc. 

SLUSH-BUCKET. A great drinker. North. 

SLUT. An apron. Lone. 

SLUTTY. Dirty. North. 

For if thou gnfe a grrt lorde drynke in a tlutt^ 
coppeand foule, ware the drynke never m gude. hym 
woide wlate withe allei and byd do it awaye. 

MS. IJneoin A. i. 17, f. 238. 

SLW.N'E. Sloth ; indolence. 

SLY-BOOTS. A sly fcUow. Var. diai. 

The frog call'd the lasyone scTcial timet, but in 
vain ; there wat no tuch thing at itirring him, though 
the «/jr<froo(« heard well enough all the while. 

Ailvtnturtt Abdalla, 1720, p. 32. 

SLYDOM. Cunning. Comw. 

SLYGHE. Cunning, i. e. built with excessive 
ingenuity and contrivance. 

And theryn was a towre fuUe tltufht. 

That wai bothc atronge and hyghr. 

MS. Cantab. Ft 11 3B, f 141. 

SMACK. (1) A slap; a sounding blow; a hit 
with the open hand. Var. dial. 

f2) Suddenly ; sharply. IVest. 

(3) To come or go against anything with great 
force. E»*tx. 

(4) The mizen sail of a ship. 

SMACKEK. To kiss. Florio, p. 51. 

SMACK-SMOOTII. In a reckless way ; regard- 
less of consequences. When a person acts in 
this way, he is said to go at a thing trnack-. 
tmooth. Line. It sometimes means, quietly ; 
pleasantly. Carr explains it " level.^* 

SMALE. (1) The form of a bare. East. 

(2) Small. Still in use. 

Leitc to «ma/« (hey done hyt breke. 

And In here teth hyt do tteke. 

MS. Cott, Cland. A. il. f. 130. 

SMALISH. Rather small. (^.-5.) 

SMALL. (1) Ix)w and soft, as the voice. ** Speaks 
small like a woman,’* Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, i. 1 . Also, low, as the water of a river, &c. 
And than the company answered all 
With voices sweet entuned, ami so small. 

Oiaucer*s Flours and the Leo/e, 180. | 

(2) Young. North. ' 

(3) The stock of a pillar. 

(4) Poor, weak, said of liquor. 

SMALLAGE. M'ater parsley. 

Smaltofre, balme, germander, basell, and lllly. 

The ploke, the flower<de-lucc, and datbdllly. 

//ryu>oo<rs Marriage Triumphe, 1613. 

SMALLUMS. Small quantities. North. 

SMALLY. Very small ; little. Yorkah. 

Not emaUg fortunate did he thioke himaelfe to 
have found thisunluckic receptakle, making unto 
himselfe a false Joy of that sower subject, which was 
the cause of heavie sorrow unto others. 

Honours AeademU, 161(1, p. 2. 

SMARADGE. A kind of emerald. 

SMARRY. A wt'man’s smock. Dorati. 

SMART. (1) Considerable, tl iita. 

(2) In good health. Herr/. 

(3) To imdergo ; to injure. Eaatx. 



I (4) Quick ; hasty ; swift. Leie. 

I The prynce of Jerusalem and his brother, 

Evericheofbem ran toother, 

Smertelg in thefeld ; 

Though AntonyiTygryffon yonger were. 

His brother L«^bertus he can down bere; 

Sir Torent stude and beheld. 

Torrent qf Portugal, p. 104* 

(5) Well or finely dressed, t'ar, dial 

SM.\UTISH. Considerable. I'ar. diai. 

SMARTLE. To waste away. North. “ To 
smartle away, diaripo,** Coles. 

SMARTWEED. The herb arsmart. Norf. 

SMASH. (1) To break in pieces; to crush ; to 
shiver. Also, a blow or fall by which any- 
thing is broken. Var. diaL 

(2) A bankruptcy. South. 

SMASHER. (1) A pitman. iVorM. 

(2) Anything very large. Var. diai. 

(3) A small gooseberry pie. Newc. 

(4) A passer of counterfeit coin. Var. diaL 

SMASHING. Wild; gay. Var. diaL 

SMATCH. A taste, twang, or flavour. 

S.MATTER. To iutermed^e. Colei. 

SMAW. Small. Norttu 

SM.\WM. To smear. Doraet. 

SMAY. To refuse. Salop. 

SMEAGRE. Thin ; lean ; meagre. Eaal. 

SMEATH. (1) The smew, Mergua aMef/ua, one 
of the birds of the fens. 

(2) A large open level. Eaat. 

SMECEN. To taste ; to smack. 

SMECTYMNUUS. A club of five parliamen- 
tary holders-forth, mentioned in Hudibrai. 
See also Wright's Political Ballads, p. 230. 
** About the lieginniug of the Long Parliament, 
in the year 1541, five ministers wTotc a book 
against episcopacy and the Common l*rayer, 
in behalf of the Preshyterian government, to 
which they all subscribed their names, being 
Stephen Marshal, Edmund Calamy, Tho. 
Young, Matth. Newcomen, and Will. Spurs- 
tow ; the first letters whereof make this word 
Smectymnuua, and from thence they and their 
followers were called Smectymnuans,” Blount, 
p. 597-8, cd. 1681. 

SMEDES. Flour. (J..S.) The “ smedes of 
barly” occur in a receipt in MS. Line. Med. 
f. 305, XV. Cent. 

SMEDME. Meal. Dunelm. 

SMEDUM. Dust. /Vest. 

SMEECH. (1) A stench. Dteon. Smyeh oc^ 
curs in an early MS. quoted in Wright's Essay 
on Purgatory, p. 144. ** Smeech, to make 

a stink with the snuff of a candle," 5iS. 
Devon Glossary in my possession. 

(2) Obscurity in the air, arising from smoke, 
fog, or dust. South and H'eat. 

SMEEGY. Meat, perhaps other things, in a 
state between taint and sweetness. A poor 
sick woman said, ** I sent for a bit a meat, but 
'twas to irnetyy 1 coudn't eat it." Moor's 
Sujfo/k .VS. Gioaaary. 

SMEETER. A scimetar. •• Put up your 
smerter," Dckkcr, ap. Hawkins, iii. 163. 

SMEETll. To smooth. North 
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SMEKE. To flatter, (flem.) 

. SMEKID. Smoky. (.^.-S.) 

S«rarte«n»r<lryrf •methw imateryd with imoke 
Dryvcmeto delh wyih dti> of here dyntee; 

Swcch ooys on nyghte* ne herd men neeere. 

Whet kneTenc cry and cUtcryiig of knocke*. 

R/'/iq. Antiq. i, 240. 

SMEIXERS. Cat’s whiskers. 

SMELL-FEAST. A parasite. HotctiU. 
SMELLING.CHETE. An orchard, or garden. 
Dekker’s Lanthornc and Candle-light, 1620, 
sig. C. iii. In another place, however, he ex- 
plains it a nose. 

SMELL-SMOCK. “ Mulieraritift, one given to 
love women, a smcllsmockc,” Nomenclator, 
1585, p. 528. “ Brifjailte, a notcable smel- 

araocke, ormuttonraungar, a cunning solicitor 
of a wench,** Cotgrave. 

Thisthejme ofimocke is very Urge and wide, 

And might (in verae) be further anipUBdet 
Rut I thinke bm a speedy end to make, 

Lest fora anu'l-tmueke some should me mistake. 

Tayln'M HorktM, 163d, H. 1C7. 
SMELT. (1) The sparling. Xorf/i. 

(2) Used metaphorically by our early writers for 
a gull or simpleton. 

SMEL5ENE. Odoriferous. (X-5.) 

SMERE. (1) 

At the furmeste bruche that he fond, 
lie leptn, and over he wontl. 

Tho he wes ione, mere he lou. 

And iher uf he hadde gome i>nou. 

Heliq. Antiq. ii- 2?^. 

(2) Grease. (/1.-S.) 

And strong clout ieiher hem to clout, 

And jmere to sroere hem al a>x>ut. 

ArtkoUf anA Afer/in, p. 60. 
SMEREWORTH. The round birthwort, or the 
lierb mercury. Phillip*. 

SMEUI. A woman’s shift. Dedx. 

SMERM. Swarm. Hooper’s Early Writings, 
p. 568, but probably an error. 

SMERTE. (l)To smart; to sulTcrpain. 

(2) Quick ; fast. Sometimes the adverb, as in 
Syr Gowghtcr, 389. 

The awyohorde toko owt a knyfc tmert, 

And amule the bour to the herte. 

A/S. Cnnfub. Ff. Ii. 38, C 131. 
Smertlu then she eallif a kna\c, 

Ful he hopoih wher I sitte ; 

Ho oumeth stnlkyng behynde mo with a sL. fe, 

Ful wel he troweth me to hittc. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48. f. 110. 

SMETE. A Wow. (M.-S.) 

Then (Juorc fello. as ye may wete. 

That was uf nefyse a go«)e tmefe. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 123. 

SMETEN. Smote ; struck. {J.-S.) 

When Gyc hyro felyd irmefcn sore. 

To jyide byi hym he was yore. 

US. Cantab. Ff. It. 38. f. 154. 
SMETIi. A medicine or physical ointment to 
take away hair. Blount, p. 598. 

SMETII E. Smooth. (X-5.) 

The furthc Any shal blowo a wynd so longe so hit dure*, 
Castles a-doun falleth. bothe hallos ant buret: 

The hullot maketh cvene »merAe wyth the dales j 
Hym y telle a loverd ItH thus con bete bait's. 

MS. Hart. 2253, f. 57- 



SMI 

SMETHYMENE. Smiths. (J.-S.) 

Bot als tho knyghte went thorow a lawe, 
Smeth^mene thore horde be bUwe. humbnu, SOS. 

SMEUSE. A hare's track, far. dial. 

SMICKER. Smirking: amorous. Applied to 
men, finical, effeminate. “ Smikktringy neat 
gay, pleasant,** Kennctt, I^IS. 

The smith seeing what a /.mieker wench the cob- 
lert wife was. and what a )eaIoui foole stiec had to 
her huthand, sorrowc'd at the good fortune of the 
cobler, that he had so faire a wife, and wished that 
hee could fin<lc meancs to have such a one his friend. 

CMer of Dinfcrbwrlo, IC08. 

SMICKET. A smock. Var.dial. 

SMIDDY. A blacksmith’s smithy. Smiddy- 
gnm, the refuse from the smiddy. North. 

SMIH-MEAL. A coarse sort of meal. BVsfm. 

SMIE. A kind of small fish. ** In Essex is a 
^sshe called a «mr>, whychc, if he be longe 
kept, will lume to water,” Elyot in v. Aphya. 

SMILE. To ferment, w l>ccr, &c. North. 

SMILT. The spleen of an animal. 

SMIRCH. To daub ; to smear. Still in use in 
Herefordshire. 

SMIRK. (1) To smile with a self-satisfied air 
SmirJth is sometimes heard. 

(2) Neat ; trim. Oxon. 

SMIT. (1) Infection. North. “ He provocilh 
al to the smit of falling,” Apology for the 
Lollards, p. 70. 

(2) To mark sheep. Yorksh. 

(3) Sraiteth ; cutteth. (.f.-5.) Also a substan- 
tive, a cut, as in this passage. 

Tryamowreon ihehedd hehytt. 

He had gevyn hym an evylle 

US. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38. f. 81 

(4) Marked ; adorned. Line. 

(5) To mar ; to destroy. Devon. 

(6) Pleasure ; recreation. 

SMITCH. Dirt, but generally applied to smoke 
or dust. If'eet. 

SMITE. A small portion ; a mite. 

SMITER. (1) The assistant blacksmith who 
grnifeit the hot iron on the stithy or anvil once 
with the bout-hammer^ or heavy mall, to every 
two blows of the smaller hand-hammer struck 
by the smith. Hence applied generally to one 
who docs anything iti an energetic manner. 

(2) A scimetar. “ It is my simiter, which I by 
construction often studying to bee compen- 
dious, call my tmi/er,” Lilly's Endimion, cd. 
1632, sig. B. viii. 

IIU fatal tmUer thrice aloft he thakes, 

And frown*: the sea andahip and ranva^gquakca; 
Then from the hatehea he deaevnda. and aicpt 
Into hit cabin, drank .igain, and slept. 

of Captain Jones, 16611. 

SMITHE. To forge, as a smith. (X-6’.) 

SMITHEN. To scatter meal on the hoard be- 
fore baking oat-cakes. North. 

S.MITHER. (1) Light small rain. Eatl. 

(2) Light ; active ? 

Gavan wai tmirther and smerte, 

Owte of hla steroppus hesterte. 

Anturs (f Aether, x\A 10, 

SMITHERS. Fragments; atoms. Line. 

SMITHUM. The smallest sort of lead ore beaten 
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into dust, finely sifted, and strewed upon 
earthen vessels to give them a gloss, is called 
smilhum in Staffordshire. Near Lawton Park 
they distinguish ihcir lead ore into three 
kinds, round ore, small ore, and smithum. 
Kennctt, MS. Lonsd. 1033. 

SMITS. Particles of soot. Craven, 

SMITTLE. Infectious. Also, to infect. The 
adjective emittlijig is also used. 

SMITY. The snuff of a candle. Beds, 

S.MOCK. A woman’s shift. Also the worn 
by men, with this farther difference, that it is 
in the latter case worn over all, instead of 
under all, as in the former. 

SMOCK-FACED. Beardless, for. dial. 

SMOCK-FROCK. A coarse linen shirt worn 
over the coat by farm-laboiut^rs. 

SMOCK-MILL. A corn-mill ; a windmill stand- 
ing solely on a wooden basis. E<ut. 

SMOCK-RACE. A race nm by women for the 
prize of a fine smock. North. 

SMOGE. To smudge, or smear. 

Kepe iJijrn honileti, fayr and wel. 

From fuwle »n%u(;i/ngt of thy towel ; 

Thcron tfiou Mrhalt not thy n«e snyto. 

Ny at the mete thy tothe thou pykr. 

ConttUutton$ of Mtttonry , 744. 

SMOKE. (1) To find anyone out; to discover 
anything meant to be kept secret. 

The two fTec-bootert. toeing themselves omoakd, 
told thoir third brother heseemd to be a gentleman 
and a boone companion ; they prayed him therefore 
to »it downe with silence, and stthence dinner wa* 
not yet really, bee should hean* all. 

Dcfckn't Lanthnmeaita Caudle- Ught, 1620, lig. F. ir. 

(2) To abuse a person. Deton. 

(3) Mas formerly, and is still occasionally, ap- 
plied to any steam or vapour. 

(4) To beat severely. North. 

SMOKER. (I) At Preston, before the passing of 

the Reform Bill in 1832, every person who 
had a cottage with a chimney, and used the 
latter, had a vote, and was called a amoker. 

(2) An old smoker, i. e. one who is well expe- 
perienced in any matters. Car. dial. 

SMOKING-STICK. A firebrand. 

SMOLDER, To suffocate. PaUgrate. 

SMOLT. (1) The young of the salmon. 

(2) Smooth and shining. Suaaex. 

(3) Mild. Syr Gawayne. 

SMOOR. (1) To smooth ; to pat. Weal. 

(2) To smear, or daub. Northumh. 

SMOOT. (1) A narrow passage. Line. 

(2) To enter, or pass through with some degree 
of difficulty. North. 

(3) Smooth. Tim Bobbin Gl. 

SMOOTH. To iron linen. Var. dial 

SMOOTHERY. The same as Smeth, q. v. 

SMOOT-IIOLE, A hole in a hedge made by a 

hare or similar animal. North. 

SMOOTH-SHAN. The smooth blcnny. 

SMOPPLE. Brittle ; crisp. North. 

SMORE. (1) To abound; to swarm. Also a 
sabst. a crow<l or swarm. Eant. 

(2) To smother. North. 



SMU 

.^ome brains out-bet ; tome In the guU emi gor'd t 
Some dying vomit bloud. and some were tmor'd. 

Du liartOM, HUturp af Judith, p. 377» 
So bewrapped them and entanglcil them, kepyng 
doune by force the fctlierbed and pilluwca hardc 
unto their mouthet, that within a while they tim>rtd 
and ttyded them. Hull, Richard III. t. S. 

I (3) To smear, or dirty. 

I SMORTE. To enjoy one’s self. 

SMOT. Rushed; hastened. 

SMOTCH. To stain ; to blot. Nor^. 
SMOTHER. To daub, or smear. Somenet. 
Hence the term in cookery, rabbits tmofhered 
with onions. Chaucer has tmoterlich, srouttv, 
dirty, Cant. T. 3961. 

SMOTLEY. Pleasantly. Ritton. 

SMOTTER. 

We wyl) have cousynge Betac also. 

And two orlhre proper wenchls mo. 

Ryght feyr and emotter of face. 

Interlude of the iHj. Element*, n. d. 

SMOUCH. (1) A loud kiss. far. dial. " Come 
smack roe, I long for a smoucb,” Promos and 
Cassandra, p. 47. 

(2) A low-crowned hat. Devon. 

SMOUCHER. A kiss. North. 

SMOULT. Hot; sultry. Kent. 

SMOURTE. Smarted. Heame. 

SMOUS. A Jew. Suffolk. 

SMOUSE. (1) To fondle. Line. 

(2) The same as hfnee (2). 

SMOUT. To work by-work, when out of con« 
stant employment. 

SMO\V. To smirk. North. 

SMOYLE. To smile? 

Thy Journey mates began to tmuyle 
When they thy slcightcsdid smell. 

Tutbrvile'e Ovid, 1567, f. 

SMUCKLE. To smuggle gootls. 

SMUDGE. (1) To stifle. A'oWA. 

(2) To smear ; to soil. Var. dial 

(3) To laugh. Newc, 

SMUDGY. Hot or close, e. g. the fire is so 
large that it makes the room feel quite hot 
and emudgy. The same perhaps as smothery. 
Line. 

SMUG. (1) Neat; spruce. Also, to dress up 
with neatness, to trim. A’orM. 

Thou may«t succeed Ganymede lu his pHce, 

And unsuspected teHUf the Thund‘rcr'» face. 

O happy she shall cllinbc (hy tender boil. 

And make thee man first for a maiden-heail ! 

Ftetcher'e Poeim, p. 74. 

(2) A neat bandy fellow. 

A emug of Vulcan's forging trade, 

Resmoak’d with sea-cole fire, 

The rarest man to helpe a home, 

That carmen could detire. 

Rotcland*e Knave of Clubtu, 1011. 
SMUGGING. Games had their peculiar times 
or seasons, and when any game was out, as it 
was termed, it was lawful to steal the thing 
played with. Tliis was called tmugging, and 
it was expressed by the boys in a doggrcl, vix. 
Tops are in, spin ’em agin ; 

Tops are out, about. 

Hone'e Eecrp-Dtip Riu-k, 1.253 

SMULY. Demure-looking. North. 
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SMUR. Small mister rain. Eoii. 

SMUSH. (1) To smoulder. Northumb. 

(2) Pine; gay ; smart. Derd. 

SMUT. Among the signs of coal above ground 
they look for a tmu/, i. e. a friable black 
earth, which they look on as a certain indica- 
tion of coal beneath. Stajf". Kennett, MS. 
SMUTCH. Stain ; smut ; dirt. 

And when thou doit to lupper come. 

Thou ihall tU in a dUtanl room, 

That my mantle take no tmuteft 
From thy courier garment* touch. 

Fletcher's Poems, p. 101. 

SMUTCHIN. Snuff. I/owen. 

SMUTTY. Obscene; indecent. 

We may take notice that there aie no awwrry longi 
in their playi, in which the Eoglbh arc extremely 
scandaloua. 

Collier's Short FUw of the English Stags, 1698, p. 24. 

SMUYTHE. Smooth. “ Smuythc, Uvu” 
Diet. Angl. MS. circa A. D. 1500. 

SNAAR. Greetly. Cumb. 

SNABBLE. (1) To rifle ; to plunder ; to kill. 

(2) To eat greedily. Dortet. 

SNACE. Snuff of a candle. E»iex. 

SNACH. (I) To pierce. {Dui.) 

(2) A gin, snare, or trap. 

SNACK. (1) A share. To go snacks, i. e. to 
divide anything between persons. Tar. dial. 

(2) Provisions. South. It is often used in the 
sense of a taste of provisions. 

(3) To snatch. North. It occurs in the Dial. 
Creat. Moral, p. 99. 

(4) A dried fungus. Glouc. 

SNAFFLE. (1) To steal ; to cheat. Var. diaU 

2) To speak through the nose. Line. 

3) To talk nonsensically. Ea»t. 

(4) To saunter along. Cumb. 

SNAFFLED. Beaten down by wind or hail, ap- 
plied to ripe com. Eatt. 

SNAG. (1) The common snail. Sujttfx. {A.-S.) 

(2) To trim ; to cut off the twigs and small 
branches from a tree or pole, Ac. To mag 
out, is to trim the rods, &c. aAer the under- 
wood is cut, and prepare them for being made 
into hurdles, &c. The tool is called a mag^ 
ger, which is a simple bill-hook without the 
usual e Igc on the back. 

(3) X handle to a pot. Derby. 

(4) A tooth standing alone. Wtit. 

(5) A small kind of sloe, the fruit of the black- 
thorn. South. Florio has, “ Spino, a aloe- 
tree, a black-thorne, a snag-tree.” Tea is called 
mag-tratfT in the West of England. 

(6) A lump on a tree where a branch has been 
cut off. North. “ Knurs, knobs, magtt, or 
bunches in trees,” Florio. p. 162. ” A snagg, 
vel snugg, a hard wooden hall, commonly 
some gnurre, knobb, or knott of a tree, which 
they (Ixtya) make use of at the play of bandy 
instead of a ball,” MS. Devon Gl. 

(7) To tease incessantly. Went. 

(8) A violent scold. Somerset. 

SNAGGLE. To nibble. Kent. 
SNAGGLE-TOOTH. A tooth growing out irre- 
gularly from the others. IVesf. j 



SNAG-GRET. A sort of sand that often lies in 
deep rivers, and is full of little shells ; one 
load of whicl , for the manuring of land, is 
counted as good as three loads of dung. Diet. 
Ruet. 

SNAGGY. Full of snags, or bunches, as lopped 
trees. Metaphorically, snappish, cross, ill- 
tempered. Line. 

SNAICH. A thief in a candle. Norf. 

SNAIL. (1) A slug. Kent. 

(2) A military engine used in ancient warfare, 
thus described : 

They hadde alio all manere gynoei and gettei 
that oedful It taking or teging of caitcl or of citee, 
at snatrles, that wat noujt ellet but bolw pavyiet 
and tageUi, utidir the whiche. men, when thei 
foujten, were heled (Voin tchot and cattynge, at the 
tnayl it In hit hout ; therfore they clrpid hem 
inayie*. Vegeeiut, MS. Douce 291, f. 47. 

SNAIL-COD. The same as Snag^gret, q. v. 
SNAIL-HORN. A snail-sliell. North. 
SNAIL-HORNED. Haring short down-hang- 
ing horns, with blunt points and somewhat 
bent in the usual form of the snail. Spoken 
of cattle. Norf. 

SNAILS. A profane oath, corrupted from llis 
nails, referring to the nails of our Saviour at 
the Cruciflxion. 

SNAIL'S-TROT. To walk a maits trot, \. c. 

to walk slowly. Sometimes, snaiFs-gallop. 
SNAKE. A poor wretch, a term of reproach. 

It occurs in early writers. 

SNAKE-BIRD. The wrvneck. 
SNAKE-BONE-BANDSf RINGS. Bandstrings 
ornamented at the ends with large tassels. 
SNAKK-SPIT. Cuckoo spittle. Suff. 
SNAKES-STANG. The dragon-fly. Var. dial. 
SNAKE-STONES. Fossil shell-fish, resembling - 
snakes coiled up, found at W'hitby. 

SNAP. (1) A lad, or servant, generally used 
in an ironical sense. Yorksh. 

(2) The same as Snack, q. v. 

(3) A small round piece of gingerbread, made 
very crisp. A^orM. 

(4) To do anything hastily. East. To snap the 
c)’e, i. e. to wink. 

(5) A small piece of anything. ” A snap, /ru«- 
fu/um,” Coles. 

SNAP-.APPLE. (1) A mirth-exciting frolic, in 
which catching, or rather not catching, an 
apple in your mouth, while twirling on a stick 
suspended on its centre, with a candle at the 
other end of it, is the jet of the sport. Bob- 
cherry is, I believe, nearly the same. Moor. 

(2) The long fir cone. Oxon. 

SNAP-DRAGON. A domestic amusement among 
young folks in winter. Raisins are put into 
a large dish with brandy, which is set fire 
to. The party stand round the table, and 
lucidly snap out and eat the blazing plums. 
This must be done quickly and boldly, leaving 
it optional whether you burn your fingers or 
your mouth. A little salt flung into the weak- 
ened flame heightens the sport, by giving avery 
cadaverous aspect to the countenance; and has 
farther the good effect of averting any risk of 
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the liquor boing dnink. Narea, under flap- 
dragon^ describes the sport similarly, and 
gives several quotations from Shakespeare and 
others, showing its great antiquity. Moor, 
The original meaning of snap-dragon was a 
bug-bear. ** A disguised or uglie picture to 
make children afraid, as wee say, a enap- 
dragon, a turke, a bug-beare,” Florio, p. 298, 
ed. 1611. 

SNAPE. (1) To pine; to wither. Leaves by a 
sudden blight are snaped ; anything exposed 
too suddenly to the fire is tnaped. A step- 
mother tnapee her step-ehildreii-in-law of 
their meat. A'brM. 

(2) To check ; to chide. Line. 

(3) A pert youth. North. 

(4) To snub. Line. 

(5) A spring in arable ground. Devon. 

(6) A woodcock. Somereei. 

SNAPllANCE. A spring lock to a gun or 

pistol. It differed from the modern firelock 
in the hammer not forming the covering of 
the pan. The term was sometimes applied 
to the instniment itself, as in the Archsologia, 
xxviii. 139. 

SNAPING-POLE. A strong fishing-rod, gene- 
rally made of one piece of wood. 

SN'APLE. To nip, as frost does. West. 

SNAPPER. (1) A woodpecker. 

(2) To stumble. North. ** I snapper as a horse 
dothe that tryppeth,^> trippettef' Palsgrave. 

SNAPPERS. Waspish persons that answer 
crossly or peevishly, &c. ; also playthings for 
children, made of Imne, or bits of board, thin, 
hard wood, to put between their fingers, and 
to make a noise like a drum. Vyche. 

SNAPPING-TONGS. A game at foifeits. There 
are seats in the room for all hut one, and 
when the tongs are snapped all nin to sit 
down, the one that fails paying a forfeit. 

SNAP-SACK. A wallet, or knapsack. 

And racks the entrails, makes the belly swell, 

Like Satan's tnap-tcek plund'red out of hell. 

Oobery'M Divine Glimpeee, 1620, p. 3H. 

SNAPSEN. Asi»en. I. Wight. 

SNAPY. Wet j marshy. Dorset. 

SNAR. To snarl. ** I snarre as a dogge doth 
under a doorc whan he sheweth his tethe; 
take hede of your dogge, alwayes as I come 
by he snarreth at me," Palsgrave. 

SNARE. The gut or string stretched tightly 
across the lower head of a drum. Somerset. 

SNARL. (1) A quarrel. Somerset. 

(2) A snare. Also a verb, to ensnare, to entan- 
gle, to strangle. North. ” To ruffle or snarlc, 
as overtwisted thread,’* Cotgrave. Snarl- 
knot, a very intricate one. 

All other things being but tnarUe to InUngle 
honestie, sud to cast us headlong into much miserle. 

The Prapee v/ Nothing, 1.W5. 
Lay in wait to enarle him In his sertnoni, calum- ' 
niate his most godly doctrine. Beeon'e Work*, p. 59. 

SNARREL. A hard knot. Cumb. I 

SNARSTED. Scorned ; defied. Suffolk, I 

SNARTLY. Severely ; sharply. Gavayne. 



SNASTE. The snuflT of a candle. Also a verb, 
to snuff a candle. Bast. 

SNASTY. Cross ; snappish. Suffolk. 

SNATCH. (1) The same as Snack, q. v. 

(2) A brief meeting. A snatch and away, i. e. 
gone directly. West. 

(3) A hasp, or clasp. Somerset. 

SNATCH-APPLE. A game similar to bob- 

cherry, but played with an apple. 

SNATCH-HOOD, A boy's game, mentioned in 
a statute of Edward lll.'stime. 

SNATCH-PASTY. A greedy fellow. 

SNATHE. To prune trees. North. 

SNATTED. Snub-nosed. 

SNATTLE. To linger; to delay. Yorksh. 

SN.ATTOCKS. Scraps ; fragments. 

SN'ACGHT. Snatched up. {A.-S.) 

Thcnccto Englsnd. wheare#nflwgSr wstcr of the rote, 
Muske, civet, amber, also did Inclote. 

MS. BM. Reg. 1? B. xv. 
Wheare Danus, like a Kxlaineitoopinge kite, 

Up tnaught a Venice glassc in surging flight. 

Ijant't Tritou'e JVwwprf. 

SNAWK, To smell. North. 

SNAZE. To prune trees. Yorksh. 

SNEAD. The handle of a scythe. West. 

SNEAK. To smell. North. 

SNEAK-BILL. “ A chichiface, micher,»MCfljtc- 
bill, wretched fellow, one out of whose nose 
hunger drops," Cotgrave. 

SNEAKER. A small bowl. Midr. 

sneaksby. A mean-spirited fellow. “A 
meacocke, milkesop, sneaksbie, worthlesse 
fellow," Cotgrave. 

SNEAP. To snub; to browbeat; to check. 
Still in common use. Also to nip, as snajte, 
q. V. See Ray and Nares. 

SNEATH. The same as Snead, q. v. 

SNECK. (1) That part of the iron fastening of a 
door which is raised by moving the latch. To 
sneck a door, is to latch it. North. The 
sneck-band is a string fastened to the latch, 
passing through a hole in the door for the 
purpose of drawing it up from the outside. 
" Pessulum, a snek ; mastiga, a snekband," 
Nominate MS. *' Latche or inekke, clitorium, 
tel pessula,** Pr. Parv. p. 283. “ Pessulum, 

dicitur sera lignea qua hostium pellitur cum 
seratur, dicitur a pello, a lyteke, or latche, or 
a snecke, or a barre of a dote," Ortus Vocab. 

If I cud tell wheay’i cutt our band fTa'th snerk. 

Next time they come I»e mack them Jet ihehcck. 

Yorkshire Dialogue, 1607, P- 46. 

(2) A piece of land jutting into an adjoining 
field, or intersecting it. North. 

SNRCK-DRAWN. Mean ; stingy. North. 

SNECKET. " Ijoquet d'une huis, the latch or 
sneeket of a doore," Cotgrave. 

SNECK-SNARL. To entangle. North. 

SNED. (1) To prune ; to lop. North. 

(2) To catch. Hartlepool. 

SNEDDER. Slender ; thin. Dunelm, 

S'NEE. (1) To abound; to swarm. North. 

(2) To sneeze. Somerset. 

SNEERING-MATCH. A grinning match. The 
competition of two or more clowns cnde« 
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vouring to surpass each other in making ngly 
faces for a prize or wager, of which matclies 
nc hail many in the rural fetes given at the 
close of the revolutionary war. VurUx/. 
■SNKEZE. Snuff, ianc. Sneeze-horn, a sort 
of snnff-l)OX made of an animal's horn. 
SNEEZER. A severe hlow. SiiffoU-. 

SNEO. To pu.sh with the horns. Aor/A. 
SNEKE. A cold in the head, “ Snete, pose, 
rime,” Palsgrave, 1530. 

SNEEE. A snail. MS. Diet. c. 1300. 

SNEEL. (1) Quickly. Pcrccv*al,2170. 

lie pti kedt Into the fcld tho full inelle. 

Chron. VUodu/i. p. 9, 

(2) Sharp; keen; piercing. Cuml/. Also a 
verb, to pierce as air, &c. 

Tcche hem alle to be war and irnr/, 

That iht-y conoe »ey the wonli-* wcl. 

MS. Vott. CiftuH. A. (i. f. 12H. 

(3) A short thick stick about four inches long 
called a eaf, with which Dchoollioys r*?’’ at a 
game termed cat and dog. 

SNER. To snort. Still in use. 

SNERE. To sneak off. Oron. 

SNERPLE. To shrivel up. North. 

SNERT. To sneer ; to ridicule. Line. 

SNEUL. A poor sneaking fellow. 

SNEULS. The internal lining of a sheep’s nos- 
trils. iVorM. 

SNEUZE. A noose. North. 

SNEVER. Slender ; smooth. AorM. 

Peepc her? «nd peepe there, aw the wide dale U 
but tnerer to them. 

Tht Two iMncoshirg lyp^rt, 1640, p. 18. 

SNEVIL. A snail. * North. 

SNEVING. Sneaking. Dno/i. 

SNEW. Snowed, i'ar. dial. 

SNKW-SKIN. A leathern apron used by a spin- 
ncr to rub the wheel with. North. “ Snw- 
%kynne, petlicudia, nebrida," MS.Dict. c. IftOO. 
SNIB. A snub, or reproach. Snibbe^ to re- 
proach, occurs in old writers. rebuked; 

tnibbing, blame, MS. Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. 
SHpbbv^ of my trend yi such icchcchys for t'amende, 
Made defte ere lyst nat to them atfende. 

Minor poem^, p. 256. 

SNIBBLE-NOSE. Nasus mucosus. Devon. A 
culled snibhlc-nosc, i. e. a miser. 

SNICK. A notch; a cut. A'or/A. 

SNICKER. (1) A glandcred horse. 

(2) To laugh mwardly. Susser. 

(3) The low noise maile by a mare to call her foal 
to her side. Eavt. 

SNICKER-SNEE. A large clasp-knife. Nor/. 
S.NICKET. “ One that pincheth all to nought,” 
Hunter's Hallatnsh. Gloss, p. 123. 

SNICKLE. To tie a noose or running knot, 
generally applied to snaring hares. I'or. dial. 
Marlowe uses the term in a similar manner, 
applied to strangling a person. 

SNICK-UP. An old phrase of contempt, c(|ui- 
valent to tfo and be hanged ! Forhy .ays it is 
still in use, and explains it, begone, awag 
ici'/A you ! 

SNICK'UPS. Slight ailments. Eatl. 

SNICKY. A small field. Soiaertet. 



SNIDDUE. Long coarse grass, ff’est. Accord- 
ing to Pegge, stubble is also so called. 

SNIUGE. To hang upon a person. Lane. 

SNIESTY. Scornful ; impudent. Sortb. 

SNIFFLE. To snuff up, as children do w hen the 
nose is full from a cold. Far. dial. 

SNIFT. (1) A moment. Lane. 

(2) Sleet ; slight snow. North. 

(3) The same as Sniffle, q. v. Snifter is also used 
ill the same sense. 

From .pyltyligo and eny/tprifr. kepe the also, 

Dy privy avoydans let hyt go. 

Coiittituliont of Meutom py 71 1. 

SNIIT'ERING. Shuffling ; sneaking. Uinc 

S.MG. ^1) A small cel. North. 

(2) Tu cut, or chop off. South. 

(3) To drag heavy substances along the ground 
without a sledge. North. 

( I) Close and private. Urcon. 

SNHiGER. To jeer ; to sneer. Eatl. 

SMGOLE. (1) At marbles, to shuffle the Iiaml 
forwards unfairly. Deron. 

(2) To catch cels by pushing a worm with a 
straight needle attached to a string into any 
hole where they arc likely to be found. 

SNILE. A snail. Yorkuh. 

Tak the rcUe /mple lhal vrepU hou»el«, and 
it in Water, and g(dir the fatt that comes of thame. 

MS. Line. Metl. f. 2H4. 

SNTP. A small piece. North. 

SNIPE. A low sort of a brisk unmeaning an- 
swer, implyinga degree of impertinence in the 
question ; though it mostly centres wholly in 
the reply. “ What were you saying ?” Snipe. 
The Scottish has tnipe, a sarcasm ; tnij)t/, tart 
in speech. Moor. 

SNIPE-KNAVE. A worthless fellow. “A snii>c- 
knava, so callctl because two of them arc worth 
blit one snipe,” Cotgrave. 

SNIPPER-SNAPPER. Small, insignilleant, 
generally applied to a young lad. 

Having ended his dUcourtvC, thU K^rming gentile 
tnipper-#«o/*pdrr yanUht, *o did the rout of thenon- 
■enticall deluding »tar*gaierii, and I left al-'nc. 

poor HoOin’t VUiont, I677i P- 1®, 

SNIPPET. A very small hit. Forhy has 

tnippocky another form of the same word. 

SNIPPY. Mean; stingy. I'ar. dial. 

SNIPS. Shares. South. 

SNIRL. To shrivel up. North. 

SNIRP. To pine ; to w ither. Cumb. This is per- 
haps the same word as tnurpr, which occurs 
in a jmem of the fourteenth century printed in 
Rcliq. Antiq. ii. 211, “ I simrpe, 1 snohlM!, I 
sneipe on snoutc.” 

SNIRUELS. The nostrils. Northumb. 

SNTRT. A wheeze ; a suppressed laugh. North. 
“ In the snirt of a cat,” at once. 

SNTSETY. Saucy. Craven. 

SNTSII. Snuff. Gtctic. 

SNITCH. (1) To twitch. Somertet. 

(2) To confine by tying up; and hence, in allusion 
to the operation, to castrate. Line. 

SNITCHEL, The piece of wood by which the 
superfluous oats are swept off the measure. 
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SNITE. (1) To blow the noafl. SccMS. Sloanc 
1622, f. 101. ** Mouch^y snyted, wiped,” 

Cotgrave. To snite, in falconry, to wipe tbc 
beak after feeding. It meant generally, to re- 
move any dirty superfluity. 

(2) Tbc snipe. “ /Ai#, a snyte,” Xomiiialc MS. 
Still in use. ** A snipe or snite, a bird Ics^e 
tban a woodcoeke,” Jlaret, 15H0. 

A1 oon to the s ffaucion and a kyghte. 

As goode an howle as a poplngaye, 

A downghilledokeas deynt^ asaany/rAf^. 

Lydffatt’9 Minttr Poems p. 193. 

SNITERANO. Drifting. 

For the sny/t’randsnauc, thatinaypely homsneltui. 

Anturte/ Arther, vli. 4. 

SNITHE. (1) Sharp, cold, cutting, applied to 
the wind. North. 

Letts spang our grates, it Is varra tnUhe, 

And Iteflaid, wife, it will be frost beilre. 

A Yorkshire Dialogue, 1697, p> 37. 

(2) To abound, or swarm. Line. 

SMTING-IRON. A pair of snuffers. 

SNIVEL. To cry, or whine. Var.dial. Snivel- i 
ard. one who speaks through his nose. 

SNIVEL-NOSE. A niggardly fellow. 

SNIVELY-SLAVERY. Florio has, “ Bioccohito, 
snotty, snivcly-slavery,” cd. ICll, p. 01. 

SNIVY. Parsimonious. North. 

SNIZY. Cold. Cumb. 

SNOACH. To sniffle. Var. diaL 

SNOB. (1) Tosoh violently. Snobbingtt, violent 
sobbings, Wiclif, ed. Baber, gl. 

(2) A jotirneyman shoemaker. Suffolk. 

(3) A vulgar ignorant person. Var. dial. 

(4) Muens nasi. Somerset. 

(5) The long membranous appendage to the beak 
of a cock turkey. IVest. 

SNOCK. A hard blow. 

SNOD. (1) Smooth. (2) Demure. A^orM. 

SNODDEN. To make smooth. Yorksh, 

SNOFF. Tbc eye of an apple. West. 

SNOFFER. A sweetheart. Somerset. 

SNOG. To shiver ; to shake. 

SNOGLY. Neatly ; tidily. North. 

SNOG-MALT. Malt smooth, with few combs 
or tails. Mlieat ears are said to be ttnod 
when they have no beards or awns. Ken- 
nett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

SNORE. To ferret out; to pry into. North. 
Snoke-borne, Townclcy Myst. p. 68, a sneak- 
ing fellow. 

SNOOD. (1) A fillet, or riband. (2) A small 
hair line used by fisbennen. North. 

SNOOK. (1) To lie hidden. North. 

(2) To smell ; to search out. Line. It occurs in 
the first sense in Pr. Parv. “ Atc/o, to snoke 
as houndes doolli,” Ortus Vocab. 

(3) To lean the bead forward in walking. 
Var. dial. 

SNOOL. (1) Alow, sneaking, dishonest fellow. 
North. 

(2) To smear anything by rubbing the nose and 
mouth over it. fVetl. 

SNOOZE. A brief slumber. Var. dial. 

SNOOZLINO. Nestling. Line. 

SNOP. To eat off, as cattle do the young shoots 



of hedges, trees, &c. ; a comiption perhaps of 
snip or snap, or of knop, the head of anything. 
Moor's Suffolk .MS. 

SNORSE. A small corner of land. 

S.NORT. To laugh loudly. Yorksh. 

SNORTER. The wheatear. Dorset. 

SNOT. (1) The snuff of a candle. North. 

(2) An insignificant fellow, far. diaL 

(3) Neat ; handsome. North. 

SNOTCH. (1) A notch ; a knot. Suffolk. 

(2) To speak throi^h the nose. fVest. 

SNOTER-GOB. rte same as Snob (5). 

SNOTIL Mucus nasi. Pr. Parv. 

SNOTTER. To cry ; to snivel. North. 

And throw abroad thy spurious ano/rerie#. 

Upon thatpuft'up lump of balmy froth. 

Ben Joueon’e Works, iU 318. 

SNOTTER-CLOL'T. A pocket-handkerchief. 
North. 

SNOTTY. Mean ; paltry, far. dial. 

SNOTTY-DOG. A blubbering lad. A'eirc. 

SNOUL. A small quantity. East and South. 
Forby says “ a short thick cut from the crusty 
part of a loaf or a cheese.” 

SNOUP. A blow oil the bead. Clone. 

SNOUT. To snub. Dorset. 

SNOUTBAND. A person who rudely interrupts 
the conversation of a party. 

I SNOUTUANDS. The iron round clog soles. 

, SNOUT-IIOLE. The same as Muse (2). 

SNOW-BALL. The Guelder rose. Var. diet. 

SNOW-BONES. Remnants of snow left aftera 
thaw. North. 

SNOW li. The head. Somerset. 

SNOW'-STORM. A continued snow, so long 
as it lies on the ground. A'orM. 

SNOW T-FAIRK. Fair in feature.’ The term 
occurs in Hall’s Satires, p. 77. 

For he auppoiing that hungrle t.o1d(orf would be 
contented to accept anie cmirtnie, he pnxnircd a 
yoong harlot, who wax somewhat enou't /sire, to go 
to the caaccll, prctemlingtomcinjurie to havelKcne 
doonc to hir, and to humble hir»elfe to the capteioa 
demotion. Ho/inehed, Chron. Ireland, p, 176. 

SNOWT-WEARS. Great dams or wears upon a 
river. Kcnnctt, MS. 

SNUB. To check; to rebuke; to treat with 
contempt. Var. dial. 

SNUB-NOSED. Short-nosed. Var. dial. 

SNUCH. The same as q. v. 

SNUCK. To smell. Ao>^. 

SNUDDLE. To nestle. A'orM. 

SNUDE. A fillet, or hair-lace. 

Yaw, Jantlcwoman. with the MflVon sttud>’, you 
shall know that I am Master Camillus. 

The Tu'o Lancashire Lok/«, 1ii40, p. 18. 

SNUDGE. (1) To move along, being snugly 
wrapped up. See Forby, p. 314. It means 
rather to move about pensively, to sneak sUly 
about. Var. dial. 

(2) A mean or miserly person. Also a verb, to 
scrape together, to be miserly. 

The drudges and snudgee of thU world may very 
fitly be compared to a kings sumpter-horse. 

Dent’s Pathu '^*/, p H8. 
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Our mother Eetlh, poMOft with woin*oi pride, 
PerceivinK Gerard to be beauiica judge, 

And that hir treatore I* not uneaplde, 

Of hlr falrc flawring brata ahe la no snwi^. 

fo Gtmftf* Herbcl, 

Sctapyngo and murfgyn^r* without ony ceaae, 

Evtr coreyiynge, the mynde hath no pease. 

rVay to thti SpytteU Hotu, n. d. 

SNUDGE-SNOWT. A low dirty fellow. 

SNUE. To sneer at any one. AoWA. 

SNUFF. (1) “ To spite, to anger, to take a mat- 
ter in Uollyband’s Dictionarie. 1593. 

W’e now have the phrase “ up to snuff,” im- 
plying great acuteness or penetration. 

The broad-fae’djeaU that other men put on you, 

You take for favoura well bestow’d upon you. 
Inapott they give you many a pleasant cuffe, 

Yet no mam hues but mine you fake In 

Taplor’s Lau^r^ a«d tx P* ®* 
Took anidTand pn»tcd up to heaven again, 

Aa to a high court of appeal, to bee 
Reveng’d on men fur this Indignitle. 

FMe/tfr't Poem#, p. l®4. 
And whereas if in #nn^ and dlataate you may fling 
away from auch re <n/ecf«, a lilile patience and good 
worda may do your busineu, and send you away 
with what you come for. 

j 4 Capo/Ora^ Hairt /vr a Green Head, 1C88,p. J13. 

SNUFFERS. (1) Small open dishes for holding 
snuff, sometimes made of silver. Tlicy were 
also called snuff-dishes. The latter term was 
likewise applied to small recepUcles for placing 
snuffers in. 

(2) Snuffers for the nose, i. e. nostrils. 
SNUFFKIN. A small muff used by ladies in 
cold weather. “ One of their snuffkins or 
muffes, called so in times past when they used 
to play with it for fcarc of being out of coun- 
tenance,” Cotgravc in v. Cmletumce. See 
also in v. Grace^ Manchon. ” A snufkin that 
women use, ionae gract, manchon," Howell. 
SNUFFLING. Low j mean i sneaking. 
SNUFF-PEPPER. To take offence. 

SNUFT. “ A snuft or smoky paper, papier] 
brtulanttfamcua:" Howell. 

SNUFTER. To snort. See Snurt. 

SNUG. Tight i handsome. Lane. 

SNUGGERY. A snug little place. 

SNUGGLE. To nestle. Bail. 

SNURLD. Swelled i applied to the udder of a 
cow when swelled with milk immediately 
after calving. Beda. 

SNURLE. A cold in the head. Suffolk. 
SNURLES. Nostrils. North. 

SNURT. To snort. Cotgravc has, “ Etbroni, 
snurted or snuftered.” Also, to turn up the 
Dose in contempt. 

One tnvrtM tobacco, as hit nuK were made 
A perfum’d jakea for all •currllitlc*. 

TheMintenfDr/urmitiet, ICOO. 

SNUSKIN. A delicate mor^eau. Ea»t. 
SNUZZLE. Tocuddle. Var.dial. 

SNY. (1) A number, or quantity. North. 
f2) To stow together. North. 

[3) To scorn ; to sneer at. Lane. 

'4) To cut. {Ftem.) 



Let falchion, polax, launce,or halbert try, 

With Klcmings-knlve* either to ateake or 9t.pe, 

I’ll meet thee naked to the very akin, 

Andaub with pen-knivea Cwtara wound* therein. 

Ruwtand'i Knaveof Clubbe, I61L 

SNYT. 

At the aame instante time, Ihrlr fell a small tvpt 
or snow, which by vyolence of the wynd waa driven 
into the face* of them which were of Kyng Hennca 
parte, ao that their sight was aumwhat blemethcd 
and miuished. Hu/f. Henry VI. f. 100. 

SO. (1) A large tub, holding from twenty to 
thirty gallons, and carried 1)V two men on a 
stang or pole is called a »o. Line. Tlie spell- 
ing by the municipal authorities is aoa. •• Soo 
a vcssell, cowe,” Palsgrave. ** A soo, soe, sow, 
saw, a tub with two ears to carT>- on a stang 
or coul-slaff. * Bor. So in Betlfordshirc, what 
we call a coul and a couLutaff. they call a 
tow and a aotc-afor^r,” Kcnnett, MS. 

Hwtn he havedc eten iuow, 

Hekam tothewclle, water up drow, 

And Aide the a michel so. IIneehk,V&3. 

(2) As ; so. (/f.-S.) 

Alias I thi lovrsum cyghen to 
Loketh #o man doth on his fo. 

Sir Otpheo, ed. Laing, 7-t. 

(3) Pregnant. Gloue. She is how come you 
00 , i. e. cn 9 einte. 

(4) Thereabouts. Var. dial. 

(5) Saw. Robson, p. 77. 

SOA. Be still. Yorkth. 

SOAK. (1) A land-spring. Well. 

(2) To sit lazily over the fire. Devon. 

(3) To bake thoroughly. Eaat. In some coun- 
ties, to become dry. 

SOAKING-DOE. A barren doe, that going 
over the year is fat, when other docs have 
fawns. North. 

SOAKY. Effeminate. Devon. 

SOAL. (1) A dirty pond. Kent. 

(2) In coal pits and mines, es|>ecially inSomerset- 
shire, the bottom of the work is called the 
goal. Kcnnett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

SOAM. (1) A short rope used to pull the tram 
in a coal mine. North. 

(2) A horse-load. Wat. 

(3) A trace used in ploughing, generally made 
of iron. North. 

SOAMY. Moist and warm. Yorkth. 

SOAP. A small taste or quantity of any liquid 
a sup. North. 

SOAP-TO. To exchange. Craven. 

SOARE. A deer in its fourth year. Sec 
Harrison’s Descr. England, p. 226. 

SOB. (1) To frighten. Une. 

(2) To sop, or suck up. Suffolk. Perhaps soft 
in the old copies of the Comedy of Errors, iv. 
3, means sop. 

SOBBED. Soaked with wet. ITane. 

SOBBLE. To heat severely. North. 

SOBER. Was formerly applied to moderation 
in eating as well as drinking. 

SOBERTE. Sobriety: seriousness. 

For si the dsy than wyl they te 
Before here msysters yn n,berti. 

MS. Hari. 1701, r. 44. 
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AIk> wh«t fi pacyence ami clenoM. rlghtwy«n«t, 
chastvtr, and«o6trrtf, and «wylke ocher. 

JTX Uneoln A. ). 17, f.897. 

SOBRESAULT. A sinmnerset. {Fr,) ** Soubre- 
»ault, asohresault/* Cotgrave. 

SOCAGE. An ancient tenure by which the 
tenants were obliged to cultivate tlie lands of 
their lord. See Lambardc*s Perambulation, 
1596. p.529. 

SOCCATED. Put into sockets. 

Standing upon two whyte marble eoluma or pillera, 
sorratf-d in two foole>atepp« of black marble, well 
poiiahed. ArchWvlogia, x. 4<4. 

SOCCIIETRE. A w'oodlouse. 

For the stone, take socchrtrtt, that Is a worme 
with many feete, that ben under stonea on wallet, 
that wollen whan they be tou^hld make hemaclf 
rounde; and watah hem dene. ftc. 

MS. Jferf. Rec. xv. Cent. 

SOCE. Friends ; companions. A farmer would 
addreu his workpeople in this way. Somenet. 

SOCIATION. Companionship. {LaL) 

All naked it their conTersation. 

And arme In orme thoyr tveiution. 

Lorea Otr/e, I.t95, i 

SOCK. (1) The drainage of a farmyanl. Hence | 
iock-jiitt the receptacle of such drainage. 

(21 A heavy fall of rain. East. 

(3) A ploughshare. “ Sockn of a plough, soc 
dela cherue*' Palsgrave, f. 65. 

SOCKET-PIKLE. A kind of iron hook. 

SOCKETS. Large pieces of plate armour, 
sometimes put on the side of the saddle at 
tournaments, through which the legs were 
thrust, that they might protect the thighs. 
Meyrick. 

SOCKHEAD. A stupid fellow. Sussex. 

SOCKIE. A sloven. Norfhumb. 

SOCK -LAMB. A pet lamb. Sussex. 

SOCKY. Moist, as ground is. East, 

SOCOUR. Succour; help. help* 

ing, assistant. {J^S.) 

Thane tyr Perceifrlle the w|{>ht 
Bare downe the blake knyf>bt ; 

Thane woa the lady so bright 

HU best torvur In teldc. Perctval, 193$. 
Frendly and al possyng of franchystf. 

Relever to the pore and MoeountUl 
Ben ye, and werry fon to covcytloe. 

MS. Fairfiu, 16. 

SODBANK. By this elegant expression the 
fishermen of Skegness and the adjoining 
villages on the coast, designate a species of 
the mirage, which in fine calm weather is 
seen by them in perfection. On these occa- 
sions, the sea is like glass: and the horizon is 
bounded, as it were, by a high dark wall, upon 
which may be seen, highly magnified, every 
object on the water. Line. 

SODDEN. Boiled. Sometimes sodde. 

Also they saye that all maner flesshc and fysshe 
is better rested thanooden. and if they be toden, to 
bmyle on a grydeyron, or on the coles, and they 
ben the more holsomer. 

The Compost o/Ptholomms, n. d. 

SODDEN-WHP.AT. Thesamcasfriimen/y.q.r- 

SODDER. To boil slowly, \orih. 

SODDY. Heavy ; sad. Nortb. 

It. 



SODEKYN. A subdeacon. 

And also with Seynt ElmUton when he dede dweUe, 
Ordour of sodskyn forsotho he hade. 

Ckron. VUndutt. «. g. 

SODENE. A subdean. (yf.-iV.) 

Rxecutours and sodenrs, 

^iomunours and hir Icmroannes. 

Pirrs Plourhman.p. . 1 n 3 , 

SODENLY. Suddenly. (W.-5.) 

How«odi*n/>r that tym he wascompellid to perte 
To thefeldo of Barnet with hisenmyi to fyghle j 
Ood left never prynce be so hevy In his herte 
A* Kynge Edwarde was all that hole nyjte I 
And aftur that shone a ster over his hede full bTy 3 ie, 
The syght of the wiche mode hU enmys woo ! 

Yi wosatokyn of victory, OoddU will wassoo! 

MS. Bibl. Reg. 17 n. XV. 
For he that emsteth hym to do a dede. 

More pcnaunce he mote havenede. 

Then he that doth hyt mydenly<hs, 

Aud afterward hym reweih myche. 

MS. Cbrr. aourf. A. ii. r. 146. 
SODGER. (1) A soldier. Var. dial. “A soger 
of the arme,” Chronicon Mirab. p. 109. 

(2) The shell fish whelk. East. 

SODS. (1) A canvas or coarse packsaddle 
stuffed w ith straw. North. 

(2) Small nails. Somerset. 

SOFFERE. To suffer; to permit. 

Suffers hem to make no here, 

But ay to be inhere prayere. 

MS. out. Oaud. A. II. t. 13Q. 
SOFT. (1) Silly ; foolish, far. dial Its ancient 
meaning was effeminate. 

(2) Moist, mild, said of the weather. AorM. 
In the following passage it means warm. 
The weather is said to be soft when likely to 
rain, and rain-water is called soft-water^ whilst 
spring-water is distinguished os hard. 

In avomer teion. 

Whan softs wii the tonne. 

Pisrs Ptoughmant p. 1. 

(3) Gently ; easily. The word is common in 
old plaj-B, introduced as an ejaculation in caaca 
of am^l surpriBC, a sudden change in the 
conversation, &C. “ Soft, softe, the chylde is 
aalepe, tout beUemtnt, Um/ant til endornty," 
Palsgrave, verb. f. U2. 

Why, how now I how, what wight it thit 
On home we now have hit i 
Softs, let me ter thlt tame It he, 

Yc, truly, thit U Wit 1 

Mariage of H'Ui and n'iidome, 1579. 

SOFTEN. To thaw. North. 

SOFT-LAES. Bays formed by the waves iii the 
softer parts of the cliffs. Hartlepool. 
SOFTNET. A foolish fellow. North. 

SOG. (1) A blow. West. 

(2) A quagmire. Devon. Land saturated with 
water is said to be sopped. 

SO-GATES. In such a manner. (yf.-5.) 
SOGER. A sea-inscct that takes possession of 
the shell of another fish. /. of H’^ipht. 

SOGET. A subject. {^.-N.) 

Ket me, leman, and love me. 

And 1 thi sogft w|| i-be. Snfyn Sagss, 456 

SOGGIE. Full of flesh. Northumb. 

SOGGY. Wet ; moist i swampy. ITetl. Jon- 

49 
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son mentions “ this green and 9oggy nmlti- 
Inde/* ii. 120. 

80GH. A slumber. Dtvon. 

SOGHTB. Paid homage to. A/oaon. 

SO-HOW. A cry in hunting, when the hare 
was found. ** Sohowe, the hare ys fownde, 
hoema^ lepxu at inventua** Pr. Pan’. The 
phrase was also used in hawking. ** A so-hoe 
to make a hawk stoop to the lure,*’ Howell. 

When they lokeu tuwaicl me, 

1 lokc etyde, 1 lurke fulle lowet 
The furit man that me may tec, 

Anon he cryea, ao A<rtre, m> Awre/ 

Jf$. Cantab. Ft. ▼. 48, f. 109. 

SOHUTE. Sought. 

The thurai him dede more wo. 

Then hevede rather his hounger do. 

Over al hcede and tohutet 
On aventure his wilt him brohute 
To one putte wes water inoe. « 

That wes l-roaked mid grete ginne. 

Ae/if. Ant\q. it. 27S. 

SOIGNE. Care. {A.-N.) 

SOIL. (1) To assoil. PaUgrave. 
f 2) A rafter for a house. North. 
f3^ The fry of the coal-fish. Cumb. 

(4) To strain liquor. Yorkth. 

(5) To feed cattle with mown grass, or other 

S een food. Var. dial Forty says, * ' to 
tten completely.** 

In the spring time give your younger horsses 
bultlmung for many dales together, for tn^t will not 
onely make them fat, but also purge thei. bellies ; 
for this purgation is moat necessary for horssca, 
which U called Moling, and ought to continue ten 
daies together, without any other meat, giving them 
the eleventh day a little barly, and so forward to 
the fourteeneth ; after which day, continue them in 
that diet ten diies longer, and then bring them 
forth to exercise a little, and when as they sweat, 
annoint them with oyle, and if the weather bee 
colde, keepea 6re in the stable i aud you must re- 
member when the horsse brginneth to purge, that 
he be kept from barley and drinke, and give him 
greene meat, orbullimung, wherof that is best that , 
groweth nearc the sea-side. 

Tbpset/** Fuur-Footed Btattt, 1007. p. 

(6) To take soil, a term in ancieot hunting for 
taking water. 

When Remond left her, Remond then unkitide, 

Fida went downe the dale to seeke the hinde, 

And found her taking toirU within a flood. 

Broime’s Briiannia'» PtutoraU, p. 84. 

(7) To explain or resolve a doubt. 

SOILET. Be quiet; go off quickly. Vor^taA 
SOILING. ** A soiling, a great opening or 
gaping of the earth, as it were a deepenesse 
without Ixittome,'* Barct, 15H0. 

SOILS. Windowsills. Moxon. 

SOILl'RE. Demernent. SAnil. 

Sul LY NESS. Filthiness. PaUgrare, 

SO-INS. In such a manner. EaMt. 

SOITY'. Dirty; dark with dirt. 

His hrlme apponehis heved wss sett. 

And bothr fulic were. 

MS. Ua'vdn A. i. 17. f- 
50J0UR. Stay; abode. (.f.-.V.) 

SOJURNAUNT. An cniertaincr; the host. 

SOKE. A privilege, lordship, franchise; land 



held by socage. Phillipt. Holloway explains 
aokty an exclusive privilege claimed by millers 
of grinding all com which is used w ithin the 
manor or township wherein their mills stand. 
North. Originally from A.-S. aoc, whence is 
derived the Law-Lalin word aoca, a liberty 
or franchise of holding a court, and exercising 
other jurisdiction over the socmen or soccage 
tenants within the extent of such an honor or 
manor. Sec Kennctt, p. 134. 

SOKELING. A suckling, as a suckling plant, a 
roung animal, &c. PaUgrave, 

SOKEN.(l) A toll. {A.~S.) 

(iret 9oken h3d thi« meilcr, out of doute. 

With whole and malt, of al the lond abnute. 

\Vrighf$ Aneedpta Littraria, p. S6. 

(2) .\ district held by tenure of socage. (wY.-5.) 
In the country hard was wc 
That in our»oJlr«n shrews should be. 

Dhuut't Ijxu' Diet, in ▼. /timf. 
SOKER. Help; assistance. Also, to help, to 
succour. “ Faveo, to sokery,** MS. Vocabu- 
lary, XT. Cent. 

Movhe folke of that contre 
Come hrther for taki^r of me. 

Torrent of Portugal, p. 39. 

SOKEREL. A child not weaned. 

SOKET. The pointed end of a lance } 

Gaheriet mett the douke Samiel 
With a iaunce, the aoAwr of siiel. 

Arthour and Merltn, p. 2<3fl. 
With a aoket of kciie stel, 

Octiater in the scheld he gret. 

Kyng Alifoundtr, 4415. 

SOKIL-BLOME. Tliisis translated by locustn 
in my copy of the Nominale MS. 

SOKINGLY. Suckingly ; gently. 

SOL. The term given by the ancient alcbcmi.sts 
to gol<!. Silver was called tuna. 

SOLACE. (1) In the language of printers, a 
penalty or fine. Holme. 

(2) Consolation ; recreation. (A.-N.) Solaciout, 
afifording recreation. 

Then dwellyd they bothe in fere, 

Wyth altcmaner deynteys that were dere, 

Wyth n.iu on every syde. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11.38, f 82. 
Gil bileft in court atte mete 
Hlo) to play u^d ootauci, 

Cr t^’arwUfr, p. lit. 
Hit was a game of gret 00104 , 

Hit comford alle that ever ther was, 

Therof thai were noghi sade. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48. f. 50. 
All that wyll of Molao lere, 
tirrkyns now, and^e schall here. 

Ms. .iMbmoif 61, f 50. 
Eke Joun Maundevyie, knyth oi‘ V'nijiond, after 
hb labour made a book ful so/at-icH'oiiio hii n.vcyon. 

MS. Bofil. 42.1. f. .T'>5. 

SOLOADO. A soldier. {Span.) 

SOLDIER, (1) To bully ; to hector. Etui. 

(2) The sea-tortoise. Topsoil, 1608. 
SOLDIER’S-THIGH. An empty pocket. 
SOLD-UP. When a man has be<H)mc bankrupt 
or insolvent, he is said to be told up. Var. dial, 
SOLE. (1) A pond. A'enf. 

(2) The floor of an oven. Line. In building. 
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the lowest part of anything. See Davies’ 
Rites, ed. 1672, p. 44. 

(3) A collar of wood, put round the neck of 
cattle to confine tlieiu to the stelch. A 
bowo al>out a Iteestes necke,*’ Palsgrave. 

(4) To handle rudely ; to haul or pull; to pull 
one’s cars. Devon, 

(5) A stake such as is driven into ground to fasten 
up hurdles to. }Ve»t. 

(6) ** To sole a howl, probe et rite CTni7/ere 
globum*' Coles’ l,at. Diet. 

(7) The seat or bottom of a mine, applied to 
horizontal veins or lodes. 

SOLEIN. (1) One; single. (2) Sullen. 

(3) A meal for one person. 

SOLEMPNE. Solemn. {A.^N.) 

Hym that breketh toiempne row. 

Or chswnge hyt wole, lentle hyin forth now. 

VS. out. VlauiL A.H. f. 148. 
SOLENT-SEA. The old name of the narrow 
strait between Hampshire and Isle of Wight. 
SOLER. An upper room, a loft or garret. 
” Solarium, an upper room, chamber, or gar- 
ret, which in some parts of England is still 
called a sollar,” Kennctt, p. 131. Till within 
the last few years the term was common in 
leases. ** Botly, wher aren thy toiler#, thi 
castles, ant thy toures,” W. Mapes, p. 347. 

Id a toler wa« in that toun 
A childe east another doun. 

Curjvr Jfundt, US. CoU. TVin. Cdn<«i6. f.76. 
Hastily than went thai all. 

And toght him In the maydens hall, 

Id chambers high, es n<^ht at hide. 

And In on ilka tide. 

Vteaine and Gewrin, 907. 
In the side bynethe thou shall make «ofer«, and 
pUcli of thre chaumbris in the schip. 

fyUkliffe'M BibU. MS. Bodl. ?77. 
Hey, ne oteo, no water ctere, 

Bouta be a kord of a 

Berta pf Hamtoun, p. 01. 

SOLES. Sills of a window. 

SOLE-TREE. A piece of wood lielonging to 
stowces, to draw ore up from the mine. Derb. 
SOLEYNE. One left alone. (^.-.Y.) 

To rouse in hla philosophye, 

Soleyne withoute companyc. 

Gower, MS. Sor. 134. f.92. 

SOLFE. To call over the notes of a tune by 
their proper names. 

Ya, bl Ood t thu roddis. and so It h wel werre. 

I H>//9 and singge after, and li me neTere the nerre ; 

1 horle at the notes, and here hem al of herre. 

Re/ig. Anttg. 1. SfH. 

SOLICIT. To be solicitous. 

SOLID. Grave; serious. Far. dial. 
SOLINGERE. Conjectured by Mr. Wright to 
be an error for l^ngere, and 1 have scarcely 
any doubt of it, but in the possibility of its 
being genuine in the same sense I give it in- 
sertion. {A.-N.) 

But yet my wItte Ulna were 
Wheilher ye ahall fynde that toHngere. 

Chetter Playt, I. 180. 
SOLLE. A soul. “ Anima, AngUcc a solle,” 
MS. Vocabulary, av. Cent. 



SOLLERETS. Pieces of steel which formed 
part of the armour for the feet. 

SOLLOP. To lollop about. Ea^t. 
SOLMAS-LOAF. Bread given away to the poor 
on All Souls’ Day. North. Mr, Hunter has 
90moM~cake, a sweet cake made on the second 
of November, and always in a triangular form. 
SOLNE. To sing by note. {A.^N.) 

I have be preest and parson 
Passynge thritty wynler. 

And yet C4n I neyther tolnent lynge, 

Ne ;«Jntes lyves rede. 

Piirt ploughman, p. lO? 

SOLOMONS-SEAL. A plant. 

In the woods about the Devises growes Soiomnnt- 
tealt, also goatos-rue, as also that admirable pl.iut 
scilicet lily cnntally. 

Autjreye W'i/r#. MS. Royal Soc. p. 121. 

SOLOTACION. Solitude. 

Nowe selth I am soe solero|>e. 

And sett in my tolutocion. Cheater Playa, i, 9. 

SOLOWED. Soiled. Prompt. Part, 

Heere ne nayles never grewe, 

Ne aohtwed clothes ne turned hewe. 

MS. Marl. ITlM.f. 01. 

SOLSEKILLE. The plant toUequium. It is 
mentioned in MS. Line. Mc<l. f. 283. 

SOLTCH. A heavy fall. Lane. 

SOLUBLE. ** Soluble, as one that is coslyfe, 
tolluble,** Palsgrave, adj. f. 96. 

SOLVEGE. A term of reproach. Devon. 
SOLWY'. Sullied ; defiled. {A.-N.) 

SOLY'. Solely. Park. 

SOMDEL. Somewhat ; in some measure. {A.~S.) 
SOME. (1) Thus used as a termination, two- 
some, threesome, 0tc. North. 

(2) Applied to figures it means about. Some 
ten, i. e. about ten. We»t. 

SOMEAT. Something. West. 

SOMEN. Samen ; together. 

SOMER. A sumpter horse. (/V.) 

Cartes and aomara ous both blnome, 

And alleour folk U overcome. 

jirthour and Merlin, x>. IHI. 
Men chargyd charys and aamera, 

Knyghiys to huts and squyers. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 3ft. f. lii?. 
The monkc hath fifty two men. 

And seven «on<n'« full sirongc. 

There r)ileth no byuliop in this londe ' 

So ryally, I understood. Robin Hood, i. Xi. 
SOMER-CAS'FELLE. A temporary wooden 
tower on wheels used in ancient sieges, on 
hoard vessels of war, &c. ** Sommcr-castell 

of a sbyppe,” Palsgrave, subst. f. 65. 

With aomar^atella and aowe appone aero halfes. 

Af<'r(«^rr/iwr«. MS. Lincoln, f. 85. 

SOMERLAND. Ground that lies fallow all the 
summer. Kent. The term occurs in the 
Prompt. Parv. translated by nora^. 

SOMERS. The rails of. a cart. “Somers or 
ralhes of a waync or carte," Palsgrave. 
SOMERSAULT. A summerset. “ A lepe of a 
tonibler, #oAer#aw//,” Palsgrave. 

Fir<t tharcould make lovefaret, or could do 
The valters «oiN6crMi/r«, or us’d to wooc 
With hoitlng gambols, his own bones to break 

Donna'a Poamt, p. 380 
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SOMETOUR. A sumpter-man. 

SOME-WIIEN. At some time. South. 

SOMME. Sum j amount. {A.-N.) 

Sexty myle on e daye, ihe tommn ci botl lytlHlc, 
Thowe motte tpcde at the spun, and apart noghte 
thi foie. Morte AnhUft, MS. Unnttn, (, bU. 

SOMMERED. Tart, as ale, &c. 

SOMNOUR. A summoner. apparitor. 

The thryde »uutnvur lo thii ryknyiigc Is decth, 
and the conUidon of deth is this, &c. 

WimWltou't Sfnton, 13B8. MS. Huttun 5J, P« 2d. 

SOMONE. To summon. (y/.-A’.) 

SOMP.VOLENCE. Drowsiness. 

So that 1 hope in surhe a wise 
To love for to tx*n cscused 
That 1 no aw»;»»uW«n<r ht^eu<id. 

CoM-rr. MS. Snr. Antiq. 134. t. 121. 
Theflemnatik Is #omp«o/e»if and »lowc. 

Withe humours groos repllt ay habuiidaund. 

MS Cantab ft. i. 6, f. 140. 

SOMURBOYDE. A kind of insect } “ Pole- 
miWa. a somurlwyde," Nomiuale MS. 

SONANCE. Sound, //eyiroorf. 

SONAYLIE. Sounding ; load. 

And of thy lo%'e tcUe me playne. 

If that thy glorye hath be aonae/le. 

Cowtr. MS. Soe. Anliq. 134, f. M. 

SONCIE. Fonunalc. It is translated by/te/ix 
in Synonomoriiin Sylva, 1627, p. 248. It is 
still in use, and also used in the sense of 
pleasant, agreeable, plump, fat, and cunning. 

SO.NDAY. Sunday. 

Hast thow cten any Sontiaif 
Withowte haly bred ? Sey jc or nay. 

MS, Cott. Ciawt. A. It t. 144. 

SONDE. (1) Sand. (J.-S.) 

A gode echypp thcr thvy fonde, 

And sayled over boihe w«we and annde. 

MS. Cantab. FT. ii. 3B. f. 152. 

(2) A message; a scntling. (/f.-N.) “ Thruw 

Codes sonde.” MS. Marl. 2398, f. 8. 

I am thy forcfailer, Wylllain of .Normandye, 

To *ee thy wclcfare here through Goddys iond. 

MS tMmbtth 306. f. 132. 
Sobefelle, ihorow Goddit $tmde. 

The bis4hap that was of that loode 
Frechid In that cit4* 

MS. Cantab, ft. r. 48, f. 45. 
Sirythe sende he hyt #ond« 

To allc men of hy* londe. 

MS. Ojninb. ft. it. 38, f. 156. 

SONDRELY. Peculiarly. 

SONDRINESS. Diversity. PaUgrare. 

SONE. (1) Soon. (2) A son. {/I.-S.) 

And whenne the gospel ys l-done, 

Tcchc hem eft to kiielc downe aoae. 

if .9. Catt. Claud. A. 11. f. 130. 

SONCJEWAUIE. The interpreting of dreams. 

SONGLE. “ A handful of leased corn after it has 
Iwen tied up.” Still used in Herefordshire. 
See a paper hy Sir Edmund \V. Head, Barf, in 
the Classical .Museum, No. 4, p. 55, and Wil- 
braham. in T. Songmr. “ Cowipino, to glenc 
or els lo gadyre songlcs,” Medulla. “ Songal 
or songlc, so the poor people in Herefordshire 
call aliandfull of com gleaned or Icazed ; and 
probably may conic from the Fr. sengle. a 
girth. b«au.se, when tiieir hand is full, they 
bind or gird it about with lome of the ends of 



the straw, and then begin to gather a new 
one,” Blount, p. 600. 

SONIZANCE. Sounding. Peclc, Ui. 148. 

SONKE. Sung. 

And therto of to good mesure 
Hejontr., lhat he the bcsies wllde 
Made of hi. note tame end mylde. 

Cower, MS, Soe, Antiq. 134. f. 37. 

SONKEN. Sunk. (.-/.-&) 

SONN. To think deeply. Cumb, 

SONNE. The sun. (■•/.-.S.) 

SONNISH. Likethcaun. (^.-S.) 

SONTROSS. A term of reproach. Devon. 

SOO. The aame as So, q. v. 

SOODLE. To go unwillingly. North. 

SOOK. A call for pigs, used when they are 
called to their food. Devon. 

SOOL. Anything eaten with bread. North. 
Anything used to flavour bread, such as but- 
ter, cheese, &c. ia called nwl in Pembroke- 
shire. " Tytter want ye towlU then sorow,” 
Towncley Myst. p. 87. Hence comes nml, 
q. V. “ Edulium, Anglice sow 7 lle,” Nomi- 
nale MS. xv. Cent. 

Kam uevere horn hand bare. 

That he ne broucte bred and tout!. 

HavMok, 767. 

SOOM. (1) To swim. North. 

(2) To drink a long draught, with a sucking 
noise of the mouth. Leic. 

SOON. (1) The evening. }Ve»t. 

(2) An amulet. Comic. 

SOOND. To swoon ; to faint. Cumb. 

SOONER. A spirit ; a ghost. Dortet. 

SOOP. A sweep. North. 

SOOPERLOIT. Play time; any time set apart 
for pleasure or recreation. South. 

SOOPLE. The heavy end of a flail, the part 
which strikes the com. North. 

SOOR. Mud; dirt; filth. 

SOORD. The sword or skin of bacon. 

SOORT. To jninish. Somertet. 

SOOTE. Sweet. 

And bathM hem and freUshldhcm In the fre«»h river. 

And drunken waters lhat were tuote ami eJere. 

MS. 230. 

The gretefalrenessc nought appalre may 
On violcttes and on herbes arxite. 

Iq/dgutP, MS. .ihhmble .39. (. 29. 

SOOTERING. Courting. Dt^ton. 

SOOTERKIN. It was fabled in ridicule of the 
Dutch women, that, making so great use of 
stoves, and often putting them under their 
petticoats, they ciigcndenul a kind of auinial 
which was called a nooterkin. 

For knave* and fools b’ing near of kin. 

As Dutch boors arc t'a aooterkin. 

Hudlbrai, 111. Ii. 146. 

SOOTH. Truth. (/f.-5.) 

SOOTHFAST. Entirely true. 

SOOTHLK. To w alk lamely. MitU. C. 

SOO-TRE. A slang, or cowl-statf. 

SOOTY. Foul with soot. 

SOP. (1) top in the pan, a piece of bread 
soaked in the dripping under the meat. Var, 
dial. 

(2) A hard blow. Devon. 
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(3) Soppui of demayn^ streagtheoing draughts 
or viands. Rob»on, 

SOPE. (1) A jot, or small quantity. A'orM. 
** Never a sope,” Palsgrave. A sup, or hasty 
repast. ** A sope, a sup or supping, as a sope 
of milk, drink, Ac/' Keiinett M.S. 

T»>e a •o/x? in the tourc, and taryes no langcre, 

But touniet tjrtte to the k)ngc, and hym wyth tunge 
teIl4:S. Mortt Arthur t, MS. f. 73. 

(2) A silly fellow. Zinc. 

SOPERE. Supper. Nominale MS. 

In the vay he &ye come there 
A rylgryme sekeynge hyi sopert. 

MU. Contah. Ff. H. 38, f. 136. 

SOPHEME. A sophism. (A.-JV.) 

In poikle ineopAeme rcaon hydn. 

MS. OtfUab. ¥(. ii 38, r. 83. 

SOPOSARE. One who guesses. Pr, Parv. 

SOPPE. A company, or body ? 

Sodanly in a «e»pp« they lett tn att ones, 

Foynes faate att the fore brcito with dawmande swerdea. 

Mnrte Arthure, MS, Lincoln, f. 60. 

SOPPER. A state of confusion. A'orM. 

SOPPY. As when mown gross lies in lumps 
upon the field. York$h. 

SOPS. (1) Small detached clouds hanging about 
the sides of a mountain. NortK 

(2) Lamps of black-lead. Cumb, 

(3) Tufts of green grass in the hay, not properly 
dried. North. 

SOPS-AND-ALE. A curious custom prevalent 
at Eastbourne, Sussex, described in Hone's 
Everv-day Book, ii, 693. 

SOPS-IN-WINE. Pinks. 

The pinke, the prlmrote, cowslip, and daflkdJHy, 
The hare>bell blue, the crimson cullumbine, 

Sage, lettli, parsley, and the milke-white lllly. 

The rose and speckled flowre, cald »op4-in-w%nt. 
Fine pretic klng>cups, and the yellow bootes, 
Thatgrowes by riven and by shallow brocket. 

nt SArpSeard, 1594. 

SOR- (1) A wooden tub, used by brewers, or by 
housewives to wash their best glasses in. Line. 

(2) Sorrow. {A.^S.) 

Ther was sobbing, tiking, and #er, 

Haodei wringing, and drawing b« hor. 

Hav4Uk, 834. 

SORANCE. Soreness. 

The moUt malady Is that which we call the 
glanders: the dry maladie U an incurable consump- 
tion, which some perhaps would call the mourning 
of the cheine, but not rightly, as shall well appeare 
unto you heereafter. The malady of the Joyots 
comprehendeth al griefet and toranrei that be In 
the Joyntcf. 

Top»9ir* Four Fooltd I0®7, p 341. 

SORB. *' Sorbe a kynde of frute, torbe*' Pals- 
grave, 1530. 

SOKCATE. A surcoat. 

Tooo-armc hym the knyghte goys. 

In cortyU, eerco/iw, and schorte ciothys. 

MS. OinraA. Ff. ii 38, f. 70. 

SORDIOUS. Filthy. {Ut.) 

The ashes of earth-wormes duely prepared, 
clesDseth si>rdi<<w, stinking and rotten ulcers, con- 
suming and wasting away their hard lippes, or cal- 
Ions edges. If it be tempered with tarre and simblian 
hooy, as Pliny aiBrntcth. DiiMcerldiS saiih, that 



thehony of Sicilia was taken fur that of Simblla in 
hU time. n>p»€lCt HUtoris o/ Strpents, p.311. 

SORDS. Filth ; fluid refuse. £d«/. 

SORE. (1) A flock of mallards. 

(2) A hawk in her first year was said to be ** in 
her More age.” Spenser mentions a Moare 
faulcon. The term was occasionally applied 
to the young of other animals. 

(3^ To soar. Chaucer. 

(4) Very ; exceedingly. Var. diai. 

(5) Vile ; worthless ; sad. f ar. diai. 

(6) Grieved. Syr Gauayne. 

SOREGHES. Sorrows. {A.-S,') It occurs in 

MS. Cotton. Vespas. D. vii. 

SORELL. A young buck. PaUgrave. It is 
properly one in its third year. 

SORE-STILL. Implacable. 

SORPE. A kind of wood, mentioned in Harri- 
son's Descr. of England, p. 212. 

SORFET. Surfeit. 

Telle me, tone, anon ryght here, 

Ha«t thow do tor/rt of mete and drynke ? 

MS. Cott. aou(t. A. It. f, 143. 

SORGARSHOT. Sacar shot. McvTick, iii. 45. 

SORGEK. More sorrowful. Line. 

SORHET. Soreness. Arch. xxx. 413. 

SOROWE. Sorry; evil. 

He wyll not come yet, tnyd the juatyce, 

I dare well undertake. 

But in torowe tyme for them all 
The koyght came to the gate. 

Bo6in Haoti, 1. 19. 

SOROWLES. Without sorrow. Pr. Part. 

SORPORRED. Cloyed ; surfeited. 

SORREL. Chestnut-coloured, as applied to a 
horse, though not well described by either 
word. The Suflfolk breed of cart-horse is 
uniformly Morrel, and some two score ycani 
ago was as uniformly so described — now 
chestnut is sometimes used. The sorrel 
horse” is not an uncommon sign for an ale- 
house. In Aubrey's Lives, written alrout 
1680, the word is used in a description of the 
person of Butler, author of Hudibras — '* a 
head of sorrell hoire.” Moor, p. 376. 

SORROPE. Syrup. “ Souttcries in MorropCf* 
Reliq. Antiq. i. 85, xv. Cent. 

SORROW. Sorrel. South. 

SORRY. A kind of pottage. Holme. 

And blobaterdis in white »orri 
Wat of a nobulle curry. Ballad fifths 

SORT. (1) Set, or company. Very common in 
old b^ks, but now obsolete, except in a few 
counties. Forby explains it “ a great number.” 

(2) Chance ; lot ; destiny. {A.^N.') 

(3) To approach ; to tend towards. 

Doubt not Ca»unia, 1 my scife dare abtolutcly 
promUc thee, that thy lore ihAll nrt to luch happle 
lucccMc. aa thou ihy aelfe doeit K'«kc for. 

Gfeene'j Cuyduniu$, 4(n. Lond. 1593. 

(4) Rank or degree in life. Sortanccy suitable 
degree or rank. 

They liv'd together tn godlie eorie, 

FortiehTC years with good reporte. 

Efiitnph at St. Alban$, A.D. 1613. 

(5) A thing of a w>r/, a corresponding tiling. 
Wordi of a 90 rt, a quarrel. 
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(6) To suit ; to fit ; to select. Shai. 

SORTELEGYE. Fortune-telling. (Fr.) 

Oft ellcd WK thU brode, 

And yrrocd bataltl al* for wo«)e( 

For M^rlitu pro|>hr.-le, 

Aod oft for 0 ort*>lt/ 3 /r, 

to Walter Mapet, p. 353. j 

SORT’EM-BILLYORT'EM. A Lancashire game, | 
very similar to that known os Hot petu and 
bacon. 

SORTIE. “ It’s »ortie time,” L e. time for 
breaking up. This [>hrase is used by tlic 
children at High Hovlaml. near Barnsley. 

SORTING-CLOTIIS. * A kind of short cloths, 
with a blue sclvnge on both sides of the lists, 
made in the Eastem counties. 

SORTS. A person who is not very well is said 
to be wt of sortM. 

SORUGHFUL. Sorrowful. {A.~S.) 

Synful man, loke up and »ee 
How rcufuIH 1 hyng tm rode. 

And of my pcnaunce have pliee 

With 9oruy\ful herie and drery motle. 

MS. ^t un(ielSn7. f. IS. 

SORWATORIE. A place of sorrow. Sortre, 
•orrow, is very common. (A.-S.) 

SORY. (1) Sorrowful. {A.^S.) 

(2) Bad; very poorer moderate. 

Tha 5 me say, as they doue use, 

Sorp Laten in here wyse. US. Cott. Ciaud. A. ii. f. 134. 

SORYPPE. Syrup. Palstave. 

SORZLE. Any strange mixture. East, 

S0R5E. Sorrow. (A.-S.) 

SO*SAY. The sake of saying a thing. South. 

He said it just for the so-nay.** * 

SOSS. (1) A heavy fall. North. 

(2) A mixed mess of food, a collection of scraps. 
Var. dial. 

(3) To press very hard. Yorkfh. 

4) To lap, as a dog. North. 

5) To fail violently. Line. 

f6) Anything dirty, or muddy. North. Also, 
to go about in the dirt. Sossing and posting 
in the durt,” Gammer Gurton's Needle, “ Of 
ary one that mixes several slops, or makes 
any place wet and dirty, we say in Kent, he 
makes asoss,” Kcnnett MS. 

(7) To pour out. Somerset. 

(8) Direct; plump down. Line. 

(9) A heavy awkward fellow. “ A great, tin- 
weldie, long, mishapen, ill-favoured, or ili- 
fashioned, man or woman ; a luske, a slouch ; 
a sosse,*' Cotgrave. 

(10) Sossc or a rewarde for hoiindcs whan 
they have taken their game, Aiiuee,” Palsgrave. 

SOSS-BRANGLE. A slatternly wench, ^uth. 

SOSSED. Saturated. Lane. 

SOSSLE. To make a slop. Sussex. 

SOST. Rendered dirty. From Soss (6). 

SOSTREN. Sisters. {.L-S.) 

SOT. A fool. (A.-N.) '* Folys and sottya,” 
Skelton, i. 183, wrongly explained. 

Of TrUtem ami of his lief Isot, 

How he for hire bkom s »oi / 

Of Odan and of Amadat, 

How Dydau dijed for Ennyas. 

MS. Ashmole 60, xv. Cent 
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SOTE. (1) Sweet. 

(?.) Soot. Chaucer, 

(’6) Salt. North. 

SOTED. Fooled; besotted. (.'/.--V.) 

SOTH. True. {A.-S.) 

Then >etd Adam, thou sei» 

I Jet I have a mor*el fi*r thy toth, 

And cilia I were to blame. 

MS, Otntub. Ff. v. 48. f- SO. 

SOTIIE. Truth. (A.-S.) 

Gye anaweryd at that ca«e 
Not aa the eothe wat. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. it. 38, f. 148 

SOTHEN. Sodden; boiled. 

And all thv talt tawsegia that brn eothen in Northe- 
folke apon Seyiuntaye, bo with hus now at owre 
begynnyug, and heipe hut in owre otidyng. 

Antiy. 1. 8d. 

SOTHER. Truer. (-Y.-S.) 

And the werkmau sother than hee wende 
Have of thU werke teyde and prophecye^l. 

Lyrlgate,MS. Soe. Ant»g. 134, f. 17. 
For with the Lord ia for^lfnew. 

1 have tufTTyd, Lord, for thin lawe i 
Unry;( tcha) thin lawe redmsc, 

Wat nevere aeyd non eothere lawo t 
Therfure »han ihow achalt bodyot bievse, 

And dode men out hero dcilnya draw* : 

Jhoau that aaverist ai swotiieato 

Lote nevere the fend owre guttla gnawe. 

Hamp-'/e*# Paraphrase n/ the Psaimu, MS. 

SOTIIERNE. SoutLem. (//.-S.) 

SOTHERY. Sweet j uvoury. 
SOTHFASTNESS. Truth. (J.-S.) 

For that they lovyd In eotht^etenee, 

In gtete travell, and many wytche 
Of gode mony» lyvyt men lohutdehere. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ti. 38, f. 147. 

SOTllNESS. Truth; reality. (A.»S.) It oc- 
curs in MS. Cott. Vespas. D. vii. 
SOTll-SAW. Veracitv; true saying. 

SOTIE. Folly. {A.~N.) 

Bygan, at It wataflir teno. 

Of hit «ofto, and made him wonc 
Hit were a wuinman that he tyt?. 

Gotver, MS. Soo. Antii/. 134, f. S3, 
Than haddett thou thegatrt ttoke 
Froauche eofpe, at comoih to w\nne 
Thync hertlt wit, whicheit withinne. 

Ci>u-er, M.S. Soc. Antiq, 134, f. 41, 
SOTILE. To apply one’s cunning or penetra- 
tion skilfully. 

SUTILTEES. Devices made of sugar and paste, 
formerly much ui>ed at feasts. They generally 
closed even.- course. Sec an ancient bill of 
fare in the Reliq. Antiq. i. 88. 

SOTRE. An auditor’s office. 

SOTTE. A stoat. Somn'xet. 

SOTTEFER. A drunkard. Devon. 

SOTTEL. Subtle; ingenious. 

O gloriui God, how thou ha»toauigned 
Herto< diKoveryd to be lUblitvhyd ayene ! 

In love of matrimonye thou hatte them Joynyd ; 
Kyng Edwarileand the Duke of Claraiitrgrci honour 
to attaynr, 

Thay were dytccveryd tie a eottrU mcanr, 

Sature (?) h.nth com|>clitd hem agayne together goo, 
Thui in every thyng, Loidc. thy wiiie be don. 

JfS. Riot. H-g. 17 D. *▼, 
SOTTER, To boil gently. Var. dial. 
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SOTULARE. A kind of ahoc. {Lat.) 

SOT-WEED. Tobacco. Var. diaL 

SO CCS. The head, feet, and ears of swine 
boiled, and pickled for eating. ** 1 souce 
meate, 1 laye it in some tarte thynge, as they 
do hrawne or snche lyke,” Palsgrave. It was 
often sold at tripe-shops, and Korby says the 
term is applied to the paunch of an animal, 
usually sold for dogs’ meat. An hogshead 
of brawne readie Motetted** Harrison, p. 222. 
Ah, vrere we <estod in a totcct-tubt shade. 

Over our headi of tripes a can(>ple. 

M V**”'** ttf Knquirift 1595. 
A quarter of fat Ismhe, and tnrtft* store 
becue but an casie eolation ; and three welt larded 
puddliig-pyc* he hath at one time put to fuyle, 
etghteene yardsofblacke-pudding»( London measure) 
hnve fuddeiily beencimpiUoned In his soioke-rufr. 

Taylor't Great fiufer nf A'etit, p. 145. 

SOUCH. To sow. Somer$et. 

SOUCHE. To suspect. (z/.-.V.) 

Fulle often thynke whtche Item ne toucheth. 

But only that here htrte gouehrth 
Id hindrynge of another wy^te. 

Gotcer, If.V. S*>c. Jntiq. 134, f. 40. 
And yf so bemyn herte *>ucA«rA, 

That ou 5 le unto my lady tuuchvth. 

Goto«r, l/.V. 5oc. 134. f. 74. 

SOUDAN. A sultan. Shurfannewe, a suHancss, 
the wife of a sultan. 

SOUDED. Consolidated, fastened. 

SOUDES. W’ages; pay. (.f.-.V.) In sowd, 
i. e. in hire, Maundevile’s Travels, p. 155. 

SOUDLETS. Small bars of iron used for 
holding or securing glass in wintlows. 

SOUFRECAN. A suffragan. PaUffravfi. 

SOUGH. (1) A buzzing; a hollow murmur or 
roaring. A Staffordshire labourer said he 
heard a great sough in his cars or head, 
meaning a sound of a peculiar kind, accompa- 
nied with a rushing, buzzing, or singing-like 
uoise. Ben Jonson uses the term, and the 
iormneongh is common iii early English. 

(2) The blade of a plough. t'henh. 

(3) Pronounced Suff, An underground drain. 
irartT. The term is used in local acts of 
parliament ; perhaps in public ones. Sough- 
ing tiUs, draining tiles. Drayton has naugh, a 
channel of water. Kennett, p. 22, explains 
it a wet ditch. 

(4) A brewing tub. Line. 

SOUGHT.TO. Solicited. 

SOUKE. To suck. {A.-S.) Still in use in the 
North of England. 

yef a drope of btod by any cat 
Falle upon the corpora.«, 

Sovkt hyt up anonry 5 t. 

And be as lury as thou myp. 

MS. Cotton. Ctaud. A. II f. ISt). 

SOUKINOE-FERE. A foster-brother. {A.-S.) 

SOUli. (1) To satisfy with food, no doubt de. 
rived from ttottvi, or too/, q. v. 

(2) The black spongy part adhering to the hack 
of a fowl. " Soule of a capon or gosc, awie,” 
Palsgrave, sulwt. f. 05. 

(.5) To soil, or dirty ; to stain. 

SOU LAG E. Sec Soulaf.. 
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SOUL-CASE. The body. Aor/A. 

SOUL-CNUU. The passing hell. Yortsh, SawU 
knill, MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 356. 

Ac Ich am iheruf glad and blithe. 

That thou art nomen in dene live. 

ThI Kiul-enul Ich wllcdorlnge. 

And ma«*e for thine soulc singe. 

Rfliq. Antiq. 11.277. 

SOULDIE. Pay, or wages. {A.-N.) 

SOULED. Endued with a soul. 

SOULE-HELE. Health of the soul. 

And for nulo-hflej wylle yow lerhe. 

MS. Cantnh. Ff il. 38. f. 48. 

SOULES-TURNOIS. Silver coins, “whereof 
ten make a shilling,” Harrison, p. 219. 

SOULING. To go a-souling, is to go al>out as 
boys do, repeating certain rigmarole verses, 
and l>eggjng cakes, or money in commutation 
for them, the cve of All Souls’ Day. These 
cakes ore called Soul-cakes. Wilbraham. 
When the cakes were given, the person who 
received them said to the benefactor, 

God have your taul, 

Donee and all. 

WounCt GtoJuagmpMa, ed. KSHI, p. 

SOULMAS-DAY. All Souls’ Day. U jourdet 
mors, Palsgrave, 1530. 

SOUL-SILVER. The whole or a part of the 
wages of a retainer or servant, originally paid 
in food, but afterwards commuted into a 
money payment. 

SOUN. Sound; noise. (-4.-M) 

SOUND. (1) A swoon. This word is very com- 
mon in early English, and is found even as 
late as the last century in the Vicar of Wakc- 
6cld, ch. xi. 

(2) At sound as bells, quite sound. 

BUnde Fortune did »o happily contrive. 

That we, at tound at bellt, did tafe arive 
At Dover, where a man did ready atand 
Toglve me cutcrtaiiimcoi by the haiul. 

Taylor’t n'orket, 1630, II. 29 

(3) “ Sounde of a fybshe, cannon,'* Palsgrave. 
Still in use. 

(4) “ I sownde I appartaync or l>clong, Je lens. 
Thys thyng sowmdeth to a good purpose, cesle 
chose fenl a bonne Palsgrave. 

SOUNDK. To make sound ; to heal. 

SOUNDER. A herd of wild swine. Twelve 
make a sounder of wild swine, fifteen a mid- 
dle sounder, and twenty a great sounder. 

That men calleth a trip of a Uine awyn it calletl of 
wylde twyn a mmndret that Is to tay, )>f ther be 
pa«tyd V. or vj. togedres, MS. Bod/. 546. 

SOUNDFUL. To prosper. {A.-S.) 

And Ivf of him to-dreve noght aal, 

What twa he dos sal mrundfut al. 

US. Rgarton 614, f. I. 

SOUNDLESS. Bottomless, that cannot bw 
fathomed or sounded. 

SOUNDLY. Strongly ; severely. 

SOUNE. Sound; noise. {A.-S.) 

Jrdyand lyght Is ymir complesiclon» 

Thai steryn ay and kunne nai ttondo still ; 

And ckc your tonge hath not forgeie hi* 

Guvk. sharp, and twyfi is hyt, andlowyd and •hiii. 
^ ’ MS. tairfoz It, 
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SOUNSAIS. 

Ac ther WM non to wUeof ticht 

That him ther knowa might. 

SounsnU he was and lent. 

Gy „/ H'aru'ike, p. 406. 

SOUP. To saturate ; to soak. North. 

SOUPE. To sup. (.V.-.V.) 

And whanne they haddeMup^dalle, 

The token le»e and forth they goo. 

Goicer, MS. Soe. Jntiq. 134, f. 58. 

SOUPINGS. Spoonmeat. East. 

SOUPLE. Supple; pliant. (^,-.V.) Still in 
use in the North of England. 

SOUPLEJACK. A cane. A’orM. 

soupy. Wet and swampy. North. 

SOUR (1) Coarse, said of grass. Line. 

(2) Dirt ; filth. Prompt. Part. 

SOUR-ALE. To mend like sour ale in summer, 
i. e. to get worse instead of getting better. 
Var. dial. 

SOUR-.\S-SOUR, Very sour. North. 

SOURD. Deaf. North. **A sourd, or deaf 
emerald, which hath a deadish lustre,” 
Howell, sect. xxri. 

SOURDE. To rise. {J.-N.) 

SOUR-DOCK. Sorrel. Lane. 

SOUR.DOU. Leaven. (.V.-5.) 

SOURE. Wrongly printed and explained in 
Havelok, 321, *‘that standeth on the sci 
sowre,” instead of, “ on the seit otre** i. e. on 
the sea shore, A.-S. ofer. It is correctly 
written in the manuscript. 

SOURING. (1) Vinegar. West. 

(2) Dough left in the tub after the oat-cakes arc 
baked. North. 

(3) A kind of sour apple. 

SOUR.MILK. Buttermilk. North. 

SOUR-MOLD. The same as .Suiwmer-poy, q. v. 

SOURMONCIE. Predominancy. {A.-N.) 

SOURS. (1) Onions. Derb. 

(2) A rise, a rapid ascent ; the source of a stream 
of water. 

SOURSADEL. Soursadel^reredo4t occurs in the 
records of the expenses of building the royal 
chapel of St. Stephen’s, now the House of 
Commons. The meaning is unknown. 

SOUR-SOP. An ill-natured person. South. 

SO U RST. Soused ; drenched. 

This little berke of oun bring tount in cumber* 
•ome waves, which never tried the foining mainc be- 
fore. Optivk GUuss of Humuri, 1630, p. 16). 

SOUSE. (1) A thump, or blow. North. 

Vf ho Mwe any men or women devoutlye knele 
For to serve God withtheyr prayer, orsunde, 
Pryvelye behynde them woulde he stcale, 

And geve them a towet with hyt hande. 

H"bsrte the DePifll, p. 1 1 . 

(2) A dip in the water. Var. dial. 

(3) Down flat; straight down violently. “ He 
fell right down souse.” I'ar. dial. Sec the 
seventh meaning. “ And souse into the foamy 
main,” Webster, iv. 97. 

(4) The ear. Still in use. 

With mmes erect, or pendent, winks, or haws ? 
Sniveling ? or the extenllon of the Jaws ? 

Ftetcher'e Poems, p. 803. 



(5) A corbel, in architecture. 

(6) To be diligent. SofMrset. 

(7) '* Dead, as a fowl at souse,” i. e. at the 
stroke of another bird descending violently on 
it. So explained by Mr. Dyce, Beaumont and 

I Fletcher, viL 278. ** To leape or seaze greedily 
upon, to souae doune aa a hauke,” Florio, 
p. 48, ed. 1611. 

SOUSE-CROWN. AsillyfeUow. South. 

SOUSED-GURNET. That is, pickled gurnet ; 
an old phrase of contempt. 

SOUT. Sought. (A..S.) 

Dame, to have ich Wilekin sout, 

For Dou have ich him l*brout. MS. IXgbpW. 

SOUTAGE. Bagging for hops or coarse cloth. 
More’s MS. Additions to Ray’s North Country 
Words. SeeTusser, p. 193. 

SOUTER Acohlcr. {A.-S.) 

In a stage playe, the people knowe ryght well that 
he that pUyeth in sowdayae is percase a ttmter, yet 
if one of acqualntauiicc perchaunce of lltle nurture 
should call him by his name whyle he standeth In 
his majeiiie, one of his tormentours might fortune 
breake hys head for marryng the play. 

Halt, Edtcard r. f. 84 . 

A revette boot trynkeie, seyd the sotur, when he 
boot of is wyfe thombe harde be the elbow, quod 
Jack Strawe. Ae/iv. 1. 84. 

SOUTER-CROWN. A stupid person. Line. 

SOUTHDENE. A subdean. {A.-N.) 

SOUTHE. Sought. (A.^S.) 

SOUTIL. Subtle. “Profo/oj^ia, soutil of speche,” 
.Medulla, xv. Cent. 

SOYE. Seven. Sometset. 

SOVENANCE. Remembrance. (Pr.) 

SOVER To suffer. 

Vlt sever hem say and trust ryght wcl this, 

A wycked tongc woi alway deme amys. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. L 6, f 186. 

SOVERAINE. Excellent ; in a high degree ; 
noble. Soverain/p, above all. {A.-N.) 

SOVEREIGN. A gold coin formerly worth ten 
shillings. See Ben Jonson, ii. 205. 

SOVEREYNE. (I) A husband. 

The presils they gone homeajen. 

And sche goth to hiremvereyne. 

Gotrer, MS. Soe. AntU/. 134, f. 44. 

(2) A provost, or mayor. {A.-N.) 

And whanne it drowe to the day of the dede doyngc. 
That sovereynes were scmblld. and the schire knyjtls. 

Deposition of Richard II. p. 28. 

SOVYSTER. ** ^hista, a sovystcr,” Nomi- 
nale MS. 'This is among the Nomina d^Ua- 
tuum clericorum. 

SOW. A head. Lone. 

SOWDEARS. Soldiers. Properly, hirelings, 
those who received pay. {A.-N.) 

Heseyde, y have goldc y*nogh plentd. 

And sowdears wyll come to me. 

Le Bone Ptorenre of Rome, 40S. 

SOWDING. Soldering. Arch. xxx. 413. 

Than thay sayen at the laste. 

How the piler stode in bras. 

And with sowdyrjfT sowdyt fa«te. 

H'righre Sevyn Sogee, p. 69 

SOWDLE To creep. Devon. 

SOW-DRUNK. Beastly drunk. Line. 

SOWDWORT. Columbine. Gerard. 
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SOWE. (1) A blow. Jamieson, inv. Stmgh. 

Syr E^lUmowra hyi ■werdeowt drowe. 

And to the yecDt he gefc a «ou>«. 

JW& Oin/a6. Ff. il. 3B, f 64. 
2) To SOW. (^.-5.) (3) To sew. (/.«/.) 

4) A woodlouse. Still in use. 

AliO gere bym of these thst crepe with 

' many fete, and falle oute of howce rovys. AIf4> 
gere hym whyte wormes that breede betwcoe the 
barke and the tre. MS. Lambeth 9(4), f. )77> 

(5) A terra of reproach for a woman. 

(6) An ancient warlike engine, used for battering 
down the walls of towns, &c. 

And he ordeynde other fours hundrethroene for 
to belt doune the wallet with aeuwr of werre, engynes 
and gODoea, and other maner of inttrumentes of 
werre. MS, Uneoln A. 1. 1?, f. 11. 

SOWEL. Same as Sool, q. v. 

SOWENS. A Northumberland dish. The 
coarse seeds sifted out of oatmeal are put into 
a tub, and covered with water, which is allowed 
to stand till it turns sour. A portion of it is 
then taken out and boiled, and sapped with 
milk. It forms a jelly-like substance. Hence 
the proverb to express an impossibility is, “ to 
sap rotrenv with an elsin.” 

SOWERS. Bucks in their fourth year. 
SOW^IDE. Strengthened. Haber. 

SOW^IN. A thick paste with which weavers 
stiffen their warps. Lane. 

SOW-KILNS, in the county of Durham the 
farmers burn upon the fields in 

which the lime is meant to be laid. They are 
conical or oblong heaps of broken lime, stone, 
and coal, with flues constructed through the 
heap, and closely thatched over with sods. 
A sow of hay is an oblong stack of hay in 
Scotland, and Sir Walter Scott supposes it is 
derived from the military engine called the 
tote, above mentioned. 

SOWL. (1) To pull about; to pull the ears; to 
seize by the ears. ** To sowl one by the cars,” 
Ray, 1674, p. 44. The word occurs in 
Shakespeare, and is still in use. 

(2) To wash ; to duck. Craven. 

(3) A Bull, or plough. Somerwt. 
SOWLE-GROVE. February. WilU. Aubrey 

gives this phrase, but it does not seem to have 
continued in use. 

SOWLERS. Wild oaU. 

SOWLOWS. Souls. A broad dialectic pi. 

The hydous beeiyi In that lake 
Drewnene the brygge her pray to take; 

Off towlotca that fell of that brygge don. 

To twolow hrtn thei wer ay bon. 

VteioHt TunOaiat p. 19. 
SOWLY. Hot ; sultry. Oxon. 

SOWMES. (1) Traces used in ploughing, gene- 
rally made of iron. A'orM. ^ 

(2) Sums.’ 

Thearnatourof .'^utere, wyth full* huge, 

Whasaiaygnedc lo thatcourle beaemof hJa perca. 

Morte Arthur*^ MS. />ncuM, f. 70. 
SOW-MET. A young female pig. Norik. 
SOW'-METAL. The worst kind of iron. 
SOWNYNGE. Sound. (^.-5.) 

Thia lond of Caldce it fuUe gret ; and the langage 



of that contree la more gret in aotanynft then It la 
in other partleabejoode the tee. 

MaundeeMt TratH*, 1830, p. 1A9. 

SOWRE. 

To the towrt of the reke he toghte at the gayncate, 
iiayncd hym aekerly with certayne arordea. 

Marta Arthurat MS. Linee/n, t. 04. 
SOWRED. Sourness. Arch. xxx. 413. 
SOWSTER. A sempstress. North. 

SOWT. The rot in sheep. Wettm. 
SOWTHER. To solder. North. 
SOWTHSELERER. A subcellarer. Succeh 
tortus, a sowthselerer,” Nominale MS. 
SOWZE. Lumps of unworked metal. 

It b the manner (right woorahipfull) of tuch aa 
aeeke profit by minerall, first to aet men on woorke 
to dig^ and gather the owre ; then by fire to trie 
out the roeull, and to east It into certeine rude 
lumpea, which they call wcpse. 

Lambarda'e Peran^ulatlon, ed. 1606. Prrf. 
SOW5E. Saw? 

Of that meynd lafte be noon. 

At the laate that he aetrje uchoo. 

Cureor Mundl, MS, Coil. Trtn. Cantab, f. 38. 

SOYLE. To go away. Yorkih. 

SOYNEDE. Excused. (^.-N.) 

Thare myghte no aydls be wfnada 
That faghtein thoaefeldla. 

MS.Uneoln A. 1. 17, f. 131. 
SOYORNE. To sojourn ; to remain. 

Sone on the rnome, when hyt waa day. 

The kyng wolde fortheon hya way 
To the loade there God wee boght ; 

Than begane the quene to morne. 

For he wolde no irnger •avoma, 

Prery Khe was in thoght. 

MS. Ckintab. ft. il. 38. f. 7 1 . 

SOYT. Sooth ; truth. 

Be mey trowet, thow aeya aeyl, aeyde Roben. 

Ro(>«n Hood, 1. 86. 

SOYTE. Company ; suite. 

And certane on owre ayde, tcvene icore knyghtea, 

In ao^te with their* aovtrayneunsownde are belevcde. 

Marta Arthnra, MS. Uneotn, t. 94. 

SOJT. Went ; departed. Gtncayne. 

SPACE. To measnre by paces. East, 
SPACEFUL. Extensive; wide. 
SPACE-LEASER. A respite ; a delay. 

SPACK. To speak. North. 

SPACT. Docile ; ingenious. Chenh. 

SPADE. (1) “To call a spade a spade,” a 
phrase applied to giving a person his real cha- 
racter or qualitica. Still in use. 

1 am plaine, I must needs cal) a apada a apada, a 
pope a pope. Mar.Prrlot^* Epitama, p. 2. 

I thlnke it good plaine Englbh without fraud. 

To call a apod* a apada, a bawd a bawd. 

Taplar't Warkaa, 1699, 11. 99. 

(2) A hart In its third year. 

(3) The congealed gum of the eye. 

(4) To breast-plough. Deron. 

SPADE-BIT. The quantity of soil raised by 

one effort of the spade. North. 
SPADE-BONE. A blade-bone. Var. dial It 
is called in some places the plate-bone. 
SPADE-GRAFT. TIjc depth to which a spade 
will dig, about a foot. Lane. 

SPADIARDS. The labourers or mine-workers 
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in the stannaries of Cornwall are so called 
from their tpade. Kennett, MS. Gloss. 

SPADO. A sword. (Sp<tn., 

SPAGIRICAL. Chemical. 

SPAIE. A red deer in its third year. Accord* 
ing to Harrison, ** the yoong male is called in 
the first yecre a calfe, in the second a broket, 
the third a ^a<>, the fourth a stagon or stag, 
the fift a great stag, the sixt an hart, and so 
foorth unto his death.** 

SPAINING. Summer pasturage for cattle. 

SPAINOLDE. A Spaniard. MS. Harl. 2276, 
f. 190. 

SPAIRB. According to Jamieson, an opening 
in a gown. “ Sparre of a gowne,/en/e efe la 
robe** Palsgrave. “ Speyr of a garment, 
chtniculum^ manubium** Pr. Parv. MS. 
Harl. 221, f. 161. 

Thane the comtyche kyng castes in Tewtyre, 

With a crewelle lauoce cowpet fulle evene 
Abowne the rpayre a spanne, emange the schortte 
rybbyc Mori 0 Anhurt, MS. Uncoir., f. 75* 

He put hit efte In his tpat/ere. 

And out he toke hit huol and fere. 

Cwreor Mundi, MS. CoU. THn. Cantab, f. 37. 
Hlt mytans hang be hit tpapre. 

And alway hodit like a frere. 

MS. CanUtb. Ft. v. 48. f.84. 

SPAITS. Torrent, of rain. A'or/A. 

SPAK. The .poke of a wheel. NominaleMS. 
SPAKE. Tame. 

Seyot Benet wende he nyjt hyt ha take. 

For hyt sate by hym so tpake. 

MS. Hart. 1701. f.50. 

SPAKELT. Quickly ; speedily. 

The blode iprrnte owite, and iprede as the horse 
spryngei. 

And be sproules fUlle tpaJtelif, bot sprkes he no more. 

Marie Arthure, MS. Linndn, f. 7^> 

SPAKENET. A net for catching crabs. 
SPAKKY. 

Seo wouw epakky he me spent, 

Uch toth fratn other it treet, 
arerid it of rote. HeUq. Antiq. IL 919. 

SPAKLE. Scutula, Pr. Parv. MS. Harl. 221. 

SPALDE. (1) The shoulder. 

Bot theone said Percyvelle one bost, 

Ly itille therin now and rotte, 

1 kepe nothynge of thl coste 

Ne noghte of thi epatde. Perceval, 798. 

(2) To splinter, or chip. 

Be thane tperit whare ■prouDgene,tpo/dtfpd ehippys. 

Marie Arthmre, MS. Idncoln, f. 99. 

SPALDING-KNIFE. A knife used for the pur- 
pose of splitting fish. Sorth. 

SPALB. A splinter. North. Splints, shivers, 
tpaU, rivings,'* Florio, p. 98. ** Spalls or 

broken peeces of stones that come off in hew- 
ing and graving,** Nomenclator, p. 411. 

SPALLIARD. A sparrow. Devon. 

SPALLIER. A labourer in tin-works. 

SPALLING. In mining, breaking up into small 
pieces for the sake of easily separating the 
ore from the rock, after which it undergoes 
the process of cobbing. 

SPALLS. See Spate. “To drow vorc spalls, 
to throw one's erron and little (laws in one's 
teeth, quasi spalls or chips, which fly ntf from 



the carpenter's axe or woodman's bill," 
Exmoor Glossary, p. 48. 

SPALT. (1) Brittle; tender; liable to break or 
split. A carpenter in working a board with a 
plane, if a bit splits away or breaks ofl^, will 
say that it epalte off. Harrison says, “ of all 
oke growing in England, the parke okc is the 
softest, and far more epalt and brickie than 
the hedge oke." 

(2) Heedless ; careless ; clumsy ; pert ; saucy ; 
giddy and frail Eaet. 

SP.\LTYRE. A psalter. “ Here bygynnys 
Sayne Jerome 5jy<i//yre,** MS. Lincoln, f. 238. 

SPAN. (1) To stretch asunder. West. 

(2) To gush out ? 

Witharuke hr brsc hit hrved than. 

That the blod biforn out tpan. 

ii\t o/ H'nrtrike, p. 295, 

(3) To g^pc or pinch. Craven. 

(4) The prong of a pitchfork. West. 

(5) To fetter a horse. Kent. 

(6) To span a cart, to put something to stop it. 
Kenneti. 

SPAN-BEAM. The great beam that goes from 
side-wall to side-wall in a harn. 

SPANCEL. “A rope to tie a cows hinder 
legs," Ray, ed. 1G74, p. 44. Thisniay be the 
same woi^ as spangle in Pr. Parv. translated 
by hrale. “ A spaniel, wc have in these 
parts DO other name butcow-tye," (lallanish. 
Glossary, p. 123. 

SPAN-COUNTER. A game thus playetl. One 
throws a counter on the ground, and another 
tries to hit it with his counter, or to get it 
near enough for him to span the space be- 
tween them and touch both the counters, la 
either case, he wins ; if not, his counter re- 
mains where it lay, and becomes a mark for 
the first player, and so alternately till the 
game be won. Strutt, p. 384. **JoueraH 
tapper, to play at spannc-countcr,*'Cotgrave. 

Meglio at muro, a play among imyes in 
Italie like our span-counter," Florio, p. 306. 

He knows who hath sold his Und, and now doth b^ 

A license, old iron, boots, shoes, and eggc> 

SheU to transport ; shortly boyrs shall not play 
At epan counter, or blow-point, but shall pay 

i Toll to some courtier. Doftne*# p. 131. 

SPANDE. Span; small measure. Ileame. 

SPANDREL. The triangular spaces included 
between the arch of a doorway, Ac. and a rec- 
tangle formed by the outer mouldings over it. 
The tenn is also applied to other similar 
spaces included between arches, &c. and 
straight-sided figures surrounding them. Oxf. 
Gloss. Arch. 

SPANE. (1) To wean. North. 

(2) To germinate, as corn. \'orksh. 

SPANES. “ The prongs of a peck, a hay-fork, 
or dung-fork, quasi spinte f^m their sharp- 
ness, or their shape representing a short 
span, the thumb and little finger somewhat 
extended, or a pair of compasses opened and 
a little extended,*' MS. Devon Gloss. 

SPA N-FI RE-NEW. Quite new. 

SPANG. (1) To fasten. “ To spang horses, or 
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fasten them to the chariot,” HoUyband’s 
Dictionarie, 1593. 

(2) To throw with violence ; to set forcibly in 
motion. Line. 

(3) A spangle. Spenter. 

(4) A spring; a jump. North, To spang ones 
geates, i. e. to make haste. 

(5) A span in measure. Une. Brockett has 
wpang-ond-purley-q. a mode resorted to hy 
Iwys of measuring distances, particularly at 
the game of marbles. 

SPANGED. Variegated. North, 

SPANGEL. A spaniel ; a dog. 

1 hadde a $pang<l good of pljght, 

I have hlc myide al ihyi teven-nyght. 

Wrighft S€9«n Sagf4, p. 50. 

SPANGER. A Spaniard. Comte. 

SPxXNGING. Rails laid across brooks to pre> 
vent cattle going from one pasture to another. 
Devon. 

SPAN-GUTTER. A narrow brick drain in a 
coal mine. Salop. 

SPANG-WHEW. To kill a toad hy placing it 
on one end of a lever, and then driving it 
rapidly into the air by a sharp stroke on the 
other end. North. 

SPANIEL. The same as ^ancef, q.v. 

SPANK. (1) A hard slap. Var, dial 

(2) To move energetically. Ea»t, 

SPANKER. A man or animal very large, or 
excessively active, f'ar. dial. 

SPANKER-EEL. The lamprey. North, 

SPANKERS. Gold coins. Devon. 

SPANKING. Large ; lusty ; sprightly ; active ; 
conspicuous ; spruce, or neat. 

SPANKY. Showy; smart. Var. dial 

SPANNER. An instrument by which the 
wheels of wheel-lock guus and pistols were 
wound up. They were at first simple levers 
with square holes in them. Next a tumscrew 
was added, and lastly, they were united to the 
powder-fiasks for small priming. Meifrick. 
The term is still in use, applied to a wrencher, 
a nut screw-driver. 

SPAN-NEW. Quite new. Var. dial. This 
common plirasc occurs in Chaucer, and Tyr- 
whitt, who gives an explanation with hesi- 
tation, docs not seem to be aware it is still 
in general use. 

SPANNIMS. A game at marbles played in the 
eastern parts of England. 

SPANNISHING. The full blow of a flower. 
Romaunt of the Rose, 3633. 

SPANyELLE. A spaniel, or dog. 

SPAli. (1) To practise boxing. Metaphorically, 
to disagree. Var. dial. “ A sparring blow,” 
a decisive hit in boxing. 

(2) To shut; to close; to fasten. The older 
form of the word is eperre, Tlic bolt of a 
door is called the tpar. 

Alle the jatls of Notynghnm 
Ha made to be tparred everychonc. 

MS. Ointob. Ff. V. 48, f. 1»7. 

(3) A‘npar, in a state of opposition. To eel the 

lege to place them in the form of the 

rafters of a roof. 



(4) The pointed stick used for fixing the thatek 
of a roof. Wett. 

(5) ^arsy rafters. North. 

(6) “ The coat or covering of oar or metal. *a 
the vein of metal in silver mines there is a 
white fiuor about the vein which they call 
tpary and a black which they call blinds,** 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 388. 

SPARABLES. Shoemakers’ nails. Var. dial. 
Dekker spells the term tparrowbils, as also 
Wilbraham, p. Ill ; whence it would seem 
that it is derived from the nails being some- 
what in the form of sparrow's’ bills. 

SPARANDE. Sparing: niggardly. {A.-S.) 
SPARCH. Brittle. JSor/. 

SPARCLE. A spark. Still in use. 

The) fhul le fende* many one 
By the tpardti oute of fire that gone. 

MS. Mddit, nans, r se. 

Alfo the lanterne in the wynd that tone I« aqueynt, 
Aie $parkle in the lethat tone Uadreynt, 

Ate Tom in the ttrera that tone it to-thwith, 

Ate smoke in the lift that paitet oure tlih. 

Antiq. il.SSS. 

SPAR-DUST. The dust in wood which is pro- 
duced hy insects. Eatt. 

SPARE. (1) To refrsin. {A.-S.) 

Than spake that byrde to bryght, 

Thare wat bot he and hit knyght, 

I spake with lhame this nyghte. 

Why told I tparaf 

MS. Lineoin A. 1. 17, f. -V/. 

(2) Slow ; kept in reserve. Devon. 

(3) Several ; divers. Gaveayw. 

SPARE-BED. A bed not constantly used, kept 

in reserve for visitors. Var. dial, 

SPAR-GADS. Gads or sticks to be split up into 
spars for thatch. West. 

SPAR-HAWK. A sparrowhawk. {.4.^S.) 

SPAK-HOOK. A small hook used for making 
or cutting spars. West. 

SPARING. The commencement of a cock- 
fight, by rising and striking with the heels. 

SPARK. (1) A diamond. The word occurs 
several times in this sense in old plays. 

(2) To splash with dirt. North. 

(3) A gay dashing fellow. 

When Venus U ill placed, the ioclinrt men to be 
effbmlnate, iimerout, lustful, followers of whi ncliet, 
very tlugith, and addicted loidlcneM, an adulterer, 
incestuous, a fantastlrk tpark, tpendlng his moneys 
In ale-houtet and taverns imong loose ladvlout 
people, a meet lary companion, not carcing for wife 
or children if marryed, coveting unlawful betit, 
given much to adultry, not regarding his repu- 
tation or creddit $ if a woman, very impudent in all 
her ways ; colour milky sky. 

BUhop't Ifarreu* of ^§trolegy, p.55. 

SPARKE. To glitter. (A.-S.) 

It sjMrAedeand ful brltbthon, 

So doth the godc cliarburletton. 

That men mouthe te by the llih 
A pen! cheten, to was it brith. 

Hiivelck, S144. 

SPARKED. Variegated, far. dial. 

SPARKLE. To scatter; to disperse. Still in 
use in the North of England. ”I sparkyll 
abroodc, I spredc Ihyngcs asonder ; I sondcr 
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or I part, whan the sowdiers of a capitayne be 
tparkyUyd abrode, what can he do in tyme of 
ncdc," Palsgrave, 1530, verb. f. 367. 

SPARKLING. CU)ing between the spars to 
cover the thatch of cottages. Notf. 

SPARKLING-HEAT. “There be several dc- 
grees of heat in a smith's forge, according to 
the purpose of their w ork, 1. A bloud red heat. 
2. A white flame heat. 3. A sparkling or 
welding heat, used to weld barrs or pieces of 
iron, i. e. to work them into one another,*’ 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 388. 

SPARKY. Tlie same as Sparked, q. v. 

SPARKYLDE. Sprinkled. 

The chyldyt clothyi, ryche and gode, 

He had tparkgldt with that blode. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. it. 38, f. 97- 

SPARLIE. Peevish. Xorthnmb. 

SPARLING. The smelt. In Wales, the samlet 
is called by this name. 

SPARLIRE. The calf of the leg. See Beves of 
llamtoun, p. 90. 

The knyght unoot with good wylle 

Strokes of lhre> | 

And the ape hym boot full ylle | 

Thorgh the tparl;fre. OctoHan, 3J9. 

SPARPIL. To disperse. See Gene. 

Hii my)t has made In his pouerc 
Proud men to §parpU from his face. 

MS. Douet 90i, f. 94. 

SPARROWBLES. Same as q. v. 

SPARROWPART. Break of day. Craven. 

SPARROW-TONGUE. Knot-grass. Gerard. 

SPARSE. To disperse ; to scatter. 

SPART. The dwarf rush. North. Ground 
covered with sparts is said to l>e eparty. 

SPARTHE. An axe, or halberd. (^^.-5.) 

And an ax in hU other, a hoge and uninete. 

A apetos $parthe to expoun In apeUe quo so myjt. 

Syr Gawayn and the Grene Kny^t, 909. 

SPARTICLES. Spectacles. Weet. 

SPARTO. A kind of fish. 

Certes . such Is the force of rope made of the skin 
of thb fiah, that they will hold at a plunge nolcaae 
than the Spanish tparto. 

HoUnabad, Deacription of Scotland, p. 18. 

SPARVER. The canopy or wooden frame at 
the top of a bed. The term was sometimes 
applied to the bed itself. “ Liet deparement, 
a bed of state, or a great tparver bed, that 
serves oncly for shew, or to set out a roome,” 
Cotgravc in v. Parement. “ A cauapie or 
sparvier for a bed,” Florio, p. 349. SparviU 
teeter, the canopy of a bed, Union Invent. 

The thrid chamber being my bedd-chamber, waa 
apparelled with riche clotlie of tys^uc, raised, and a 
grete tparver and counlerpolntc to the same. 

State Paper!, i. 939 

SPARWISTUNGGE. The herb sparrow's- 
tonguc. See Archsologia, XXX. 413. 

SPAT. (I) A blow. Kent. 

(2) The cartilaginous substance by which an 
oyster adheres to its shell. Kaet. 

SPATCH-COCK. A hen jnst killed and quickly 
broiled for any sudden occasion. 

SPATE. A smidl pond. Dunelm. 

SP.ATHE. The sheath of an ear of corn. 



SPATS. Gaiters. Camb, 

SPATTLE. (1) To spit; to slaver. “ Spatyll, 
flame, crachat,'* Pailsgrave, 1530. 

1 spitie, 1 Mpatle in spech. 1 apornc, 

I werae, I lutle, ther*for I mume. 

Reliq. Antiq. li.91I. 

Would to God iherfore that we were come to such 
a detestation and loathing of lying, that we would 
even ipattlt at it, and cry fie upon it, and all that 
use it. I>cnf*« l^rAteoy, p. ISO. 

(2) “ Spatyll an instrument,” Palsgrave. A 
hoard used in turning oat cakes is so termed, 
but the identity is doubtful. Palsgrave per- 
haps meant the slice used by apothecaries for 
spreading their plasters or salves. 

SPAUD. (1) The shoulder. A^orM. ** Armut, 
a spawde,” Noiuinale MS. xv. Cent. 

(2) A pen is said to have too much epaud, when 
the two members of its nib or point expand 
too widely when pressed uj>on the paper. 
VorjtfA. 

(3) To cut up the ground. North. 

(4) To founder, as a ship. 

SPAUL. Spittle ; saliva. 

Another while the well drench'd smoky Jew, 

That stands in hU own Mpaul above the shoe. 

HalFt Poena, p. 13, 

SPAUNDRE. In architecture, a spandrel. 

SPAUT. A youth. North. 

SPAUT-BONE. The shoulder-hone. Eaet. 
Pronounced in the North spaw-bonc. 

SP.WE. To castrate an animal. North. 

SPAW. The slit of a pen. North. 

SP.\WL. (1) A splinter, as of wood, &c. South. 

(2) To scale away, like the surface of a stone. 
Somenet. 

SPAWLS. The branches of a tree; the divi- 
sions of anything. A^orM. 

SPAWN. A term of abuse. 

SPAY. To castrate. Var. dial. 

SPEAK. To epeak at the mouth; that is, to 
speak freely and unconstrained. North. 

SPEAK-HOUSE. The room in a convent in 
which the inmates were allowed to speak 
with their friends. Oxf. Gloss. Arch. p. 273. 

SPEAKS. Same as Skelms, q. v. 

SPEALL. A spawl or splinter. “ A lath, a 
little boord, a splint or epeall of wood or 
•tone,” Florio, p. 44. “ SpiUo, a pinne, a 

prickc, a sting, a pricking-thome, a epill," 
ibid. p. 523, ed. 161 1. 

SPEANED. Newly delivered. Northumb. 

SPEANS. Teats. Kent. 

Hit necke if short, like a tygen and a lyont, apt 
to bend duwneward to hit meat } hi* bellie li verie 
large, being untforme, and next to ilthcintrals as 
In a wolfc i it hath alto (oure tpeanee to her papt. 

7Vp#e/rt Four-Footed 1007, p, 38. 

SPEAR. (1) Goods sold under the tpear, that is, 
by public auction. 

(2) A soldier who carried a spear. The epeare 
were heavy armed cavalry. 

(3) To inquire. See Spere. 

Yet >aw they no man there at whom 
They might the matter epear. 

Rohin H^*od, 1. 103» 
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(4) To gennintte, aa barley. South. 

(5) The ating of a bee. f 'or. dial. 

(6) A blade of graas ; a reed. Kent. 

SPEARK. A spire, or steeple. 

The rpcare oritecpie of which churche was fimi 
by lightening, and contumed even to the itoneworke 
thereof. ljMmbcrii4’* Pframbulaiion, 1A96. p. 287- 

SPEAR'GRASS. Couch grtss. Suffolk. IIar« 
hson applies the term tpearie to coarse grass 
in his Description of Britaioe, p. 109. 

SPE.\R-STAFP. FWf rfe Aimee, Palsgrave. 

SP£AR*STICKS. Pointed sticks, doubled and 
twisted, used for thatching. Devon. 

SPECES. Sorts, or kinds. {A.-N.) 

SPECIAL. Good; excellent. Var. dial. 

SPECIOUSLY. EspeciaUy. Norik. 

SPECK. (1) The sole of a shoe. Alto, the fish 
to call^. Eatl. 

( 2 ) 

Adieu, good cheene and onions { stuff thy guts 
With «pecAr and barley-pudding for digestion. 

HtrtDood*t EngtiMti Traveiler. 

(3) The spoke of a wheel. North. 

SPECKINGS. Large long mils. Ea»l. 

SPECKS. Plates of iron nailed upon a plough 
to keep it from wearing out. Yorkoh. 

SPECS. Spectacles, f'ar. dial. 

SPECULAR- STONE. A kind of transparent 
stone, mentioned in Harrison’s Detaiption 
of England, p. 187. 

SPED. (1) To speed. North. 

(2) Went ; proceeded. Gawayne. 

(3) Versed in. Dyce. 

SraOE. To dispatch. (A.-N.) 

SPEDEFUL.(l) Effectual. (2) Ready. 

SPEDELYER. More quickly. 

And ofte •petUtyer ipeke ere I jour tpecha here. 

MS. Oat. OiHg. A. IL f. 117. 

SPEECHLESS. Using few words; concise. 
The term constantly occurs in this sense in 
early writers, distinct from the modem syno* 
nyme dumb. See Palsgrave. 

SPEED. (1) A disease amongst young cattle 
common in the autumn. North. 

(2) To destroy; to kill. MarUnre. Speeding- 
place, the place where a wound is fatal. 

(3) Luck ; fortune. “ Spede, lucke, encontre** 
Palsgrave. “ The queen’s speed,” Winter’s 
Talc, iii. 2. 

SPEEKE. “ Aspeeke, or sheathing nayle, used 
in shipping,” Cotgrave in v. Eetoupe. 

SPEEL. (1) The same as i5/7eo//,q. v. **Aspele, 
a sui^l wand, or switch in Westinorl.” 
Kepnett, MS. Lonsd. 1033, f. 388. 

(2) To climb ; to clamber. North. 

SPEER. (1) The chimney-post. Chenh. 

(2) A screen across the lower end of a hall. Pr. 
Parv. “ Specre in a hall, buffet,^* Palsgrave, 
1530. " a shelter in a house, made 
between the door and fire to keep off the 
wind,” Holloway, p. 159. 

( 3 ) 

The main in thia kind doe oncly beare honw«, 
and luch aa do not grow out of the crown p* of their 
head, but aa it were out of the middle on either 
aide, a llUe above the eki, and lo bend to the sidra. 



They are sharp and full of bunches like harts, no 
where imuoth but in the tops of the apeere, and 
where the vainea run to carry nutriment to their 
whole length, which is covered with a haJrye skin : 
they are not so rough at the beginning or at the 
flrst proiaea apecialiy in the for-part aa tiiey are in 
the second, for that onely la full of wrincklea t from 
the bottom to the middle they growe straight, but 
from thence they are a little recurved. 

TopeeltM Foitr-Fooitd Beattt, 1607. p. 927. 

SPEIGHT. A kind of large woodpecker. 
** Epiche^ a Speight,” Cotgrave. 

SPEIN. A shoot. 

Pride therefore may verle fitly be compared to 
the crab-stock speins, which growe out of the roote 
of the very best apple-tree. Dewr'a Pathtcay, p.96. 

SPEKABILL. Special ; peculiar. 

SPEKE. The spoke of a wheel. North. 

SPEKEN. A small spike. Suffolk. 

SPEKTAKEL. A spying-glass. (Lat.) 

SPEL. (1) The same as S^feall, q. v. 

(2) A tale, or history. (.>^.-5.) 

And chow wolt that conne wel. 

Take gode hede on thys rpe/. 

if& 0>rr. Claud. A. li. f. 199. 

(3) Liberty, Ocpeii. 

SPELCH. To bruise, as in a mortar ; to split, 
as epelched pea$, Ac. Pegge. 

SPELDER. (1) To spell. VorirA. It is an 
old form. **To speldyr, MS. 

Diet, written about the year 1500. 

(2) A splinter, or chip. ** Speldcr of woode, 
etelat” Palsgrave, 1530. 

The gretcschaftetbat was longe, 

Alle to «pi/cfur« hit tpronge. 

Avowyng* of King Arth 0 r, atii. 6. 

SPELK. A splinter or narrow slip of wood. 
Hence, a very lean person. North. "To 
spclk in Yorkshire, to set a broken bone ; 
whence the splints or splinters of wood used 
in binding up of broken bones arc calld spelke. 
In Northumberland, a speick is any swath, ot 
roller, or band,” Kennett MS. 

SPELL. (1) The trap employed at the game of 
nurspell, made like that used at trap-ball. 
Line. 

(2) A piece of paper rolled up to serve for the 
purpose of lighting a fire, a pipe, Ac. Also 
the transverse pieces of wood at the bottom of 
a chair, which strengthen and keep together 
the legs, arc called »pell». Line. 

2) Pleasure ; relaxation. Someritet. 

3) A turn ; a job. Var. dioL 

SPELL-BONE. Tlie small bone of the leg. 

SPELLE. To talk ; to teach. 

To Icwcd men Eoglitihe I »pfUe, 

That undlntondeth wh»t I enn telle. 

Ct»r«wr Mundi, MS. Cdll. Trin. Cantab, f. 2. 
Of an erle y wyll yow telle. 

Of a better may no roan ape/fe ; 

And of hya atewarde. bryght of hrwe. 

That waa bothegT>deand trewe. 

MS. Cantab. ¥f. ii. 38, f. 147. 

SPELLERE. A speaker. (A.-S.) 

Speke we of tho tpeHeree bolde. 
sith wc have of this lady tolJe. 

CureorMundi, MS. Oati.Ttin. Cantab, f. 127- 

SPELLERS. “ E$poi$ <fim eerf, the top of a 
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red decre« head j of a fallow, the tpetter*, ’ 
Colgrave. 

S"ELLYCOAT. A ghoat. AVM. 

S”iSLLYNG. A relation j a tale. (/f.-S.) 

Ai wo lollo yn owte tptllittr, 

Falscno* come never to goUe cndyng. 

MS. Canlab. Ft. ll. 38, f. UK 

SPELONKE. A cavern. (A.-N.) 

Monket and mendinauntt* 

Men by hcin»elve. 

In apekes and In §pelonkft, 

Selde apeken togidem. 

Pi«r« Ploughman, p. 311< 
Than kyng Alexander and Caodcobla went furlhc 
alle that daye, and come Ulle a grete speiune, and 
thare ihay herberde thame. 

MS. Uneotn A. 1. 17, f* <3 

SPELT. A splinter. “Chippet or spelts of 
wood,’* NomencUtor, 1585, p. 143. 
SPELT-CORN. Vetches. Devon. 

SPENCE. (1) “ Spens a buttrye, deepeneier,'* 
Palsgrave. “ Ceiarium, a s^ns,*’ Nominale 
MS. The term is still in use in the provinces, 
applied to a safe, a cupboard, a convenient 
place in a house for keeping provisions ; a 
pantry ; an eating-room in a farmhouse. 

“ Dupentoriutn, a spenyse,** Nominale MS. 

Yet I had lever the and I 
Where both togyther aecretly 
1 Q some comer in the apenee. 

Interlude tt/tho UiJ. SUmwnta, n. d. 
(2) Expense. PaUgrave. 

SPEND. (1) To consume ; to destroy. East, 
Than rode they two tog^ur a-ryght, 

Wyth tcharp spery* and twerdyi bryght, 

Thay smote togedur aore 1 
Ther sperys they rpendpd and brake schyldys, 

The pecys flewe Into the feldyi. 

Grete dyntys dud they dele thore. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U.3B, f. 7^. 

(2) To span with the fingers. East. 

(3) Fastened. Gawayne. 

(4) The skin of a bog. Metaphorically, any 
surface, as sward. Devon. 

(5) To break ground. Comir. 

SPEND-ALL. A spendthrift. *♦ j4lldrga la 

mdno, a spend all, a wast-good,*' Florio. 
SPENDING-CHEESE. A kind of cheese used 
by farmers for home consumption. East. 
SPENDINGE. Money. 

And gyf them some ipendffngw, 

That them owt of thy londe may bryng. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. il. 98, f. 7t. 
SPENDLOW. In felling wood for hurdles, 
the dead wood is tied in faggots and sold for 
firing. These faggots are termed spendlows. 
SPENE. (1) Block up ; stop op. Heame. 

(2) To spend ; to consume time. 

And sperte that day In holynet, 

And leva alle othor bysync*. 

MS. Cott. Claud. A. H. f. 138. 
For fttt of bitternevse hit ist 
Ful sore thou miji ben agait, 

For after that thou tpenest her amis, 

Lctte thou be into hclle i-cait. 

MS. Digbp 86. 

8PBNGED. Pied, as cattle. North. 
SPENISE. See Spence (1). 



SPENSERE. A dispenser of provisions. 

The Mpentere and the botillere bothe. 

The kyng wfth hem was ful wrothe. 

Cursor Mundi, MS. Coll. THn. Cantab, f. 29 
After he was kyng he wedded hure sone, 

HU owne spencer* doubter he was. 

Oiron. t'llodun. p. 8. 

SPENT. Exhausted. “1626, 14 Dec. Brjan 
Fletham, 6sherman, beingc .peat, in a coblile," 
Sharp’s Chron. Mirab. p. 28. 

SPER. (1) To prop up; to supi>ort. Slill in 
use, according to the Craven Gloss, ii. 158. 

(2) Frail ; brittle ; fragile. 

SPERAGE. Asparagua. Ray’s Diet. Tril. p. 8. 
Eating of Carduus benedictui, of rue. onyons, 
anise sced,garHke, rotten cheese, stalkc* of •pemgr, 
fmell. PUtcher'$ Differtnete, 1623, p. 94. 

SPERE. (1) To ask; to inquire; to seek. 
Still in use in the North of England. **To 
speer or goc a speering, to enquire and search 
for. Dunclm. And on the borders of Scot- 
land, he that can help to cattle taken away 
by moss-troopers is caUed a speerer'' Kennett, 
MS. Lansd. 1033. 

For nothyng that they cowde aptre. 

They cowde nevyr of hur here. 

MS. Canre6. Ff. ti. 38, f. 73. 
Then was the kyng bothe blytheand gUtld. 

And seyde. For Moradas y am not adrad. 

To baUyle when he schalle wende 
Ofie y mad* men aftur yow to »p*re. 

But myght y not of yow hete, 

My ryght schalle thou defeodc. 

jrs. Cantab. Ff. U 38, f. HO. 
And bad them apetre aftur a man 
That late wascomyn thedur than. 

MS. Cantab. Ff il. .*», f. 143 
Syr, he seyde, gramcrcy, nay. 

Efte togedur speke we may, 

Y aske yow but a stede t 
To other londys wylle japere, 

More of awnturs for to here. 

And who doth* best* yn d*dc. 

MS Cantab. Ft. li. 38, f. 79> 

2) A sphere. (/t.-S.) 

3) A point. (/f.-5.) 

And till thesuniiewasat mydday apen*. 

On golde and tylke and on wolles softc. 

With hlr hondes she wolde worchc oft*. 

legate, MS. Aahm. 30. f. 8. 

(4) Spirit. Sharp’s Cov. Myst, p. 120. 

(5) To fasten ; to shat. Palsgrave. 

(6) A spy; one who spies. 

(7) Spire ; shoot. Hence a stripling. 

SPEREL. A clasp, or fastening. 

SPERINGE. Afasteniog. “fafrays ajateor 

a ;at« with too sperynges,'* MS.Glouc.Cath.19. 
SPERKET. A wooden, hooked, large peg. not 
much carved, to hang saddles, harness, &c. 
on. ** Spurget,*’ according to Ray, ** a tagg^ 
or piece of wood to hang any thing upon 
but we always pronounce the k. It is like 
perk, but the latter is supported at both ends, 
for fowls to perch on. Moor, p. 382. 
SPERKLB. The collar-bone. 

SPERME. Seed. (J.-N.) 

SPERN. A buttress, or spur. 

SPERR. To publish banns. Derb. Tiu* 
derived from ipere, to ask. 
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SPERSE. To disperse. See Spam. 

Swrcte rotet colour In that riaafc faire 
With yvoHe la spent aad roingelled. 

British Bibltufrapher^ 1. S3. 

SPERT. A sudden fit or thought. Eati. 
SPERTE. Spirit. 

Into thy haods. Lord, I coinmitt 

My rperte, which it thydcwe. MB, MhmoleSOi. 

SPERVITEK. A keeper of sparrow-hawks and 
musket-hawks. Jiemert. 

SPETCH. To patch. y'orJt»h. 
SPETCHEL-DIKE. A dike made of stones laid 
in horizontal rows with a bed of thin turf be- 
tween each of them. 

SPETOUS. Angry : spiteful. 

Florcnt thanneaskede hit ISdir Clement 
Whate alls that spetous noyea thanne ment f 

M8. Lineoin A. 1. 17, 1. 103. 
Thorow my naylea. a spetous wnunde. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. ti. 38. f. 42. 

SPETTACLE. A sjiectacle. East. 

SPEW KING. A boarded partition. Exmoor. 
SPEXT. S|>eake8t. 

Mon that thunrheth he ded yi, 

Newe liout and rornfurtihal buen hit. 

5ef thou with dede mon spext, 

Muchc Joie (he it next. 

Whoae thunchett himtolf adreint, 

Of detturbaunce he bith atrint. 

Rs!iq. Antiq. i. 265. 

SPJAL. A spy. Shak. 

SPICCOTY. Speckled. Somerset. 

SPICE. (1) Sweetmeats; gingerbread; cake; 
any kind of dried fruit. North. \ 

(2) Species; kind. {A.-N.) ** Spyce,akynde, 

espece^* Palsgraye, 1 !j30. j 

A1 thattoucheth dedly synne ! 

In any sppee that we fallc ynne. ! 

MS. Hart. 1701. r. I. I 
Chydyngecoir.yt of hert hy. 

And grett pride and vclany, 

And other ff ire that mekyllederes. 

R. ds Brunne, MS, Bowes, p. 32. 
Here aftirwarde, aa undirstoode. 

Thou schalt the spieu at they ttonde. 

Cower, MS, Soc. Antiq. 134. rOl. 

(3) A slight attack of any disorder, ^th. 

** .^pyce qf the axts,** PalsgrayC) 1530. 

(4) A small stick. North. 

SPICED. Scrupulous. ** Spiced conscience," 
Chaucer. " Under pretence of spiced holi- 
nesse," tract dated 1594, ap. Todd's Illus- 
trations of Gower, p. 380. 

SPICE-KYEL. Broth with raisins. North. 
SPICE-PLATE. It was formerly the custom to 
take spice with wine, and the plate on which 
the spice was laid was termed the spice. plate. 
SPICER. A grocer. See Manners and House- 
hold Expenses of England, p. 153. 

SPICERY. Spices. 

He went and fetl conjmget thre 
Alie baken welle in a patty. 

With wcl gode spieerpe. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 43, f. M. 
SPICING. In a I10II7 rod used for the handle 
of a cart-whip, the great thick end is called 
the itump, and the amall taper end to which 
the Uuh is tied is called the ^iciiip. 



SPICK. (I) spike. Florio, p.98. 

(2) “ A spvfke of a bacon flyckc," Skelton, L 
106. Prom A.-S. tpie, bacon, tardum, '* Spyk 
of ftesshe, popa,” I’r. Parv. ed. 1499. 

SPICK-ANO-SPAN-NEW. Quite new. 

Fortuns th’ audacious doth Jurare, 

0 But leti the ilmidoui miicarry. 

Then while the honour thou ha»( got 
It spick and span new, piping hot. 

Strike her up bravely, thuu hadtt beat, 

And tnut thy fortune with the rrst. 

Hudibras, 1. iii. 39S. 

SPICV-FIZZER. A currant cake. Newc. 

SPIDDOCK. A spigot. Spi/Mock*pot, an 
earthen jar perforated to admit a spiddock. 
Spiddoch-pot Ugs, large awkward legs. 

For whilst one drop ofale was to be had. 

They quaft and drunk It round about like mad ; 
When all wasolT. then out they pull’d the lapp*. 
And stuck the spiddocks finely in their hat*. 

The Pt'aue of Yorkshire Alt, 1627, p. 15 

SPIDER-CATCHER. A monkey. 

SPIDER-SHANKS. A lanky fellow. North. 

SPIER. A spy ; a scout. It is the translation 
of erphrator in Nominate MS. 

SPIFFLICATE. To dismay ; to confound ; to 
heat severely. / ar. dial. 

SPIGGOT-SUCKER. “ Pintenr, a tippler, pot- 
companion, spiggot-sucker," Cotgravc. 

SPIGHT, To spite. Tusser. 

SPIKE. Lavender. Var. dial. “ Pyiite 
of spike water," Cunningham's Rev. Acc. 
p. 35. Spik, Barnes' Dorset Gl. 

There growes the glllifiowre, the nynt, the daycie 
Both red and white, the blue^veynd violet; 

The purple hyacynth, the spyke to please thee. 

The »carlrt dyde camadon bleeding yet. 

The Affectionate Shtpheard, 1524. 

SPIKE-AND-DAB. A wall of hurdlc-worl: 
plastered over with mortar. West. 

SPIKE-BIT. A spikc-passcr. Herrf. 

SPIKE-NAILS. Large long nails. 

SPIKE-POLE. A kind of rafter. West. 

SPIKING. A large nail. North. The terra 
occurs in Palsgrave, 1530. 

SPIL. The same as SpeaU, q. v. 

SPILCOCK. A child's whirligig. 

SPILE. (1) A peg at the end of a cask of liquor. 
Spile-hole, the receptacle for the same. On 
the top it is, as elsewhere, the vent-peg. Spite 
is also a pile, driven in wet foundations, or in 
embankments. Moor. 

(2) To make a foundation in soft earth by driving 
in spiles or piles. East. 

(3) To carve or cut up birds. 

SPIJX. (1) A trial ; an attempt. West. 

(2 ) The stalk of a plant. Devon. 

(3) The spindle of a spinning-wheel. 

(4) Quantity ; lot. North. 

(5) A small reward or gift. East. 

(6) The spill of a tongue, i. e. a neat's tongue 
without the root, Devon. 

SPILLE. To destroy; to mar; to perish; to 
waste, or throw away. {A.-S.) 

To a wode they wmte in hye, 

There the quene echulde patae b). 
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And there ttode they alle etyllc. 

There had he thoght redyly 
To h*ve do the quene s velenye. 

Payne he wolde huttptflle. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38. f 73< 
And jef hyre herte therto grylle. 

Rather thenne the chylde tcholde epyf/e. , 
Tcche hyre thenne to calle a mon 
That in that nede hcipe hyre con. 

MS. Cutlom. Ciattd. A. ii. t 188 
Homeer nyjt cotne he noyt» 

New mete with hym he brojt. 

For defaute wolde he not t^l«. 

MS. Cantab. Ff.v. 48. f. fil. 

SPILLINGE. FaUuie. 

SPILLS. Thin »lip« of wood or paper, uicd 
for lighting candles, &c. I 'ar. dial. 
SPILQUERENE. " Giraeulum, guidam ludat 
putrorum, a spilqnerene,” Reliq. Antiq. i. 9. 
SPILT. Spoiled. Var. dial 
SPILTE. Destroyed ; undone. {A.^S.) 

Then roee fche up and come agayne 
To syr Roger, and fonde hym elayne. 

Then had eche eorow y-nogh I 
Allu ! »che eeyde, now am y 
Thy* falee thefe. withowtyn gylte, 

Why dyd he the to elon f 

MS. Cantab. Ft. H. 38, f. 73. 
When the dewke harde hym *o ecy, 

Allas, hcecyde. and wcle awey ! 

For my men that \xtpylte, 

Alle hyt y» myn owne gylte. 

Jtf5. Cantab. Ft. IL 38, 1. 154. 
SPILTEUS. “ The spilters of a decr’a head, in 
eem cormuirio t^iee iloniei /tuit daetyiit 
turcuii*' Coles. 

SPILTH. That which is spilt. 

SPILWOOD. Refuse of wood, or wood tpili by 
the tawvers. South. 

SPINCOPPE. A spider. 

SPINDE. A pantry, or larder. (/)«/.) 
SPINDLE. (1) The piece of iron which supports 
the rest in a plough. Kent. 

(2) The third swam) of bees from the same hive 
is so called in Warwickshire. 

(3) Growing com is said to tiptndle when it first 
shoots up its pointed sheath, previously to the 
development of the ear. Ea»t. 

( 4 ) ** A woman that mokes or spins crooked 
spindles, that is,maketh her husband cuckold,” 
Floiio, p. 177, cd. 1611. 

(5) The same as Awe/, q. v. 

SPINDLE.RODS. RaiUngs. North. 

SPINE. (1) A thorn. 

Thou] that roics at Midtomer ban Tulle «oote, 
Yittc undemethe i* hid a Tulle sharp apynt. 

l 4 id/:ate'« Bochas, MS. Hatton S. 
And outeoT hem even y.tlke proceilc, 

At doth a flourc oute of the rouy spyne. 

Ljrt/gat^, MS. Soc. Anttq. 134, t. 17. 

(2) The green sward. W >«/. 

(3) The hide of an animal ; the fat on the sur. 
face of a joint of meat. Deton. 

SPINEDY. Stout ; muscular. /. Wight. 
SPINET. A small wood. (La/.) 

Dark-shady launes agreed best with her humour, 
where In tome private epOter, conversing with her 



own thoughts, she used to discourse of the effbett of 
her lore in this manner. 

TTke Two Lancmthire Lmer§, 1840, p. 78. 

SPINETTED. Slit or opened. Naret. 

SPINGARD. A kind of small cannon. 

^ SPINGEL. Fennel. Somertet. 

I SPINK. (1) A chaffinch, t ar. dial. 

(2) A spark of fire. North. 

(3) A chink. llanU. 

SPINKED. Spotted. rorAeA. 

! SPINN.A.GE. At Norwich, children who are 
sickly arc taken to a woman living in St. Law. 
rence to be cut for a supposed disease called 
the tpinnage. The woman performs the 
operation on a Monday morning only, and 
charges threepence. On the first visit the wo- 
man cuts the lobe of the right ear with a 
of scissors, and with the blood makes the sign 
of the cross upon the child’s forehead. On 
the second Monday she does the same with 
the left ear ; and in some instances it is deemed 
necessary to subject the little sufferers to nine 
operations of this ridiculous ceremony. 

SPINNEL. A spindle. North. 

SPINNER. A spider. PaUgrace. ** Eranye 
or spynnarc,” Prompt. Parv. p. 140. 

SPINNEY. A thicket. A small plantation is 
sometimes so called. It occurs in this sense 
in Domesday Book. Sec Carlisle's Account 
of Charities, p. 306. In Buckinghamshire the 
term is applied to a brook. 

At th« last bi a ilttel dkb he kpci over a epenne. 
Steles out ful stilly by a strothc raude. 

Syr Gawayn and th« Grene Kny^f, 1708. 

SPINNICK. A dwarf. Somertiet. 

SPINNING-DRONE. The cockchafer. Cormr. 

SPINNING-MONEY. Sixpences. Norf. 

SPINNING-TURN. A spinning-wheel. We$t. 

SPINNY. Thin; small; slender. The term 
occurs several times in Middleton. 

SPINNY-WHY. A child’s game at Newcastle, 
nearly the same as Hide-and-seek. 

SPION. A spy. Heytrood. 

SPIRACLE. “ A spiracle, a loftie sentence or a 
quickning conceipt.” List of old wonis pre- 
fixed to Batman uppon Bartholome, 1582. 

SPIRE. (1) “ Sp>TC of come, barbe du ble'* 
Palsgrave. " I spycr as come dothe whan it 
begynneth to waxc rype, je espie," ibid. 

(2) To ask ; to inquire. 

Wh«o Adam dxITe and Even tpane. 

Go tpirt. If thou may tpede ; 

Whare was thaone the pride of msoe. 

That Duwe merres his medr. 

MS. Unro!n A. t. 17. f.813. 

Is thi jouthe thou tails make thyucmdyoge.bot 
tpirre me solher the tyme ne the huure whenne It 
sebal be, for I wille os na wysc telle It to the. 

MS. Liniyitn A. i. 17. L 4. 
My wille, my herte, and alle my wit 
R^ fully setteto harken and tpyrt 
What eny man woltpekoof hire. 

Gower, MS. S'X Antiif. 134, f. 74. 

(3) A young tree. North. 

(4) A stake. Chaucer. 

SPIRES. Is chiefly applied to the tall species 
of sedge which forms clastic mounds (in tome 
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counties cut out and <iried for church haMOcks) 
in bog^ placci ; it ia likewise used of the tall 
leaves of the common yellow iris, often found 
in wet meadows. of Wight. 

SPIRIT. The electric fluid. Ka$t. 

SPIRIT-PLATE, in melting of iron ore the- 
bottom of the furnace has four stones to make 
H )>crpemlicular stpiarc to receive the metal, 
of which four stones or walls, that next the 
bellows is called the tuam or tuiron wall, that 
against it the wind-wall or ttpirit-platf. 
Kennctt, MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 388. 

SPIRITY. Spirited. Sorth. 

SPIRT. Metaphorically, an interval, a brief 
space of time. Sorth, 

SPIRTLE. To sprinkle. Drayton, 

SPIKT-NET. A kind of fishing-net, described 
in Blome's Gent. Rec. it- 200. 

SPISER-WIFE. A woman who sold spices, and 
generally grocery. Nominale MS. 

SPISS. Finn ; thick. (La/.) “ Cemdenao, con- 
dense, thicke, spisse," Florio, p. 115. 

SPIT. (1) The depth a spade goes in digging, 
about a foot. )'ar. diaL A spade is some- 
times so called. 

(2) To lay eggs, said of insects. Wett. 

(3) Very slight rain. far. dial. 

(4) Spit and a itride, a phrase meaning a very 
short distance. North. 

(5) A sword. A cant term. 

(6) Injurv. Qttwayne. 

SPITAL. See (4). 

SPIT-BENDER. A farmer’s wife having a 

roasting pig to sell, will, to enhance its virtues, 
call it by this name, implying that it is so fat, 
plump, and heavy, that your spit shall scarcely 
preserve its straightness under the pressure of 
its weight. Suffolk. 

SPIT-BOOTS. Heavy leather gaiters, covering 
the shoe and leg, and fastened by iron cla.4ps 
and screws. Cutnb. 

SPIT-DEEP. The depth of a spade. 

SPITE. ** Spyte of his tethe, maulgre quil en 
ayt** Palsgrave, 1530. 

SPITEFUL. Keen; severe. A’orM. 

SPITOUS. The same as Sp^to^u, q. v. 

SPITTARD. A two-year hart. “ Subuh, an 
hart ha\7ng homes without tvnes, called (os 
I suppose) a spiltare,” Elyot, 1559. 

AI*o it it not to be forgotten, that they have 
diver* Ollier name* to dinkllnguith their yrares and 
countrie*, a* for example i whm they beg n to h«ve 
home*, which appeare in the accond yearcof Ihrir 
age like bodkin* without braunchea. which are in 
Latinc called aubulw, they arc alto called *ubulonci 
for the aimilitude, and the German* cal such an one 
•plahlrti, which in Engliah i* called a »putmrd, and 
the iLalian* curbiati, but the French have no proper 
name for this beast that I can lemrn until he be a 
three ycaring. 

Fuur-Footed Betutt, 1907. P. 12?- 

SPITTER. (1) SUght rain. Var. dial. 

(2) A small tool with a long handle, used for 
cutting up weeds, Ac. Jl'ent. 

SPITTLE. (1) A spade. Var. dial. ** Spytyll 

II. 



forkys,*' apparently meaning pronged spades, 
are mentioned in Tundale’s Visions, p. 24. 

(2) A nasty dirty fellow. East. 

(3) Very spiteful. Somerset. 

(4) A hospital. The term was originally applied 
to a lazar-housc, or receptacle for persons 
aflfected with leprosy, but afterwards to a 
hospital of any kind. According to GiflTord, a 
hospital orbital was an almshouse, and spittle 
a lazar-housv ; but this distinction seems to 
be an error, “ A spittle, or hospitall for 
poore folkes diseased : a spittle, hospital], or 
lazarhouse for lepres,” Baret’s Alvearie, 1580. 
Spittle ithore, a very common whore. 

So shall you thrive by little and little. 

Scape Tyborne, counters, and the ipUtle. 

Stmgt of the London Frtnticee, p. 53. 

SPITTLE - SERMONS. Sermons preached 
formerly at the Spittle, in a pulpit erected for 
the purpose, and afterwards at Christchurch, 
City, on Easter Monday and Tuesday. Ben 
Junson alludes to them in bis Underwoods, 
ap. Gifford, viii. 414. 

SPITTLE-STAFF. A staff of wood four or five 
feet long, shod at the lower end with a wedge 
like a piece of iron, to stub thistles with. The 
use of this implement is much affected in 
small tow ns by the occupiers of tw o or three 
acres of pasture land. Line. 

SPIT-TURNER. A boy or dog employed lo 
turn the spit for roasting. 

SPLACK-NUCK. A miser. Norf. 

SPLAIDE. Unfolded; displayed. 

He aplitydtf hU bancrsfull grete plenty. 

And hcrawdy* unto that cete then *cnte he. 

^rchaoluf’ia, xxi. 49. 

SPLAIRGE. To splatter. Northumb. 

SPLAITING. Splaiting in the shoulder of a 
horse is thus describe byTopselli 

Thi* commeth by tome dangcrou* sliding or 
slipping, wherby the shoulder parteth from the 
breast, and to leaves an open tlft, not In the skin, 
but in the flesh and flime next under the skin, and 
so he halteth and Is not able to goe t you shal per- 
ceive It by trailing hit iegge after him in hit going. 
The cure according to Martin It thus: First put a 
paireof strait pastemrson his fore-fret, keeping Mna 
stil in the stable without disquieting him. Then 
take of dialthea one pound, of tallct-oyie one piiite, 
of oyle de bayes halfe a pound, of fresh butter 
halfe a pound; melt al these thing* togdher in a 
pipkin, and annotnt the grieved place therwith, and 
also round about the inultlcof the shoulder, and with, 
in two or three daies after, both that pLcc and all 
the shoulder besides wil tw*rl. Tlien either prick him 
With a lancet or fleame in al the swelling places, or 
else with some other sharp hot iron, the head a herrof 
would be an inch long, to the intent that (he cor- 
ruption may run out, and use to annuint it sill with 
the same ointment. But If you see that It wll not 
go away, but swel stil, and gather to a head, then 
l.iiKe it where the swelling doth gather most, and is 
soft under the Anger, and then taint it with flax dipt 
in this ointment t take of turpentine and of hogs 
grease of each two ounce*, and melt them together, 
renewing the taint twice a day until it be whole. 

HUiortf of Four-Footed Beaete, 1607, p. 396, 

SPLASH. (1) The ume aa Plash, q. v. 

(2) Smart and gaily dressed. East. 

50 
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SPIAT. (1) A row of pins as they arc sold in the 
paper. Somer»tt, 

All priict, non* blank, 

Norra blank, iW phical 
A waller— knlfe-or aclttli iheer— 

A Mplnt o' pint— pul In, my dear !— 

Whitechapel nills ill tUe«. 

Ballad of Twa Gool. 

(2) To Split, or cut up. 

To fplatt the bore they weotc fulle lyle. 

Ther wai no knyfe that woMe hym byie, 

So bardc of hyde wa« hee. 

Sir Rgiamour o/ j4rtuU, 490. 

(3) A large spot. Deton. 

SPLAT-FOOTED. Splay-footed. Devon. 

SPLAUDER. To stretch out, said generally of 

the arms or feet. Yorkth. 

SPLAUTCIl. To let a soft substance fall 
heavily, applied to its impingement with the 
floor. Northumb. 

SPLAVIN. An eruptive blotch. Ilerrf. 

SPLAWED. Spread out. fforf. 

SPLAYE. To spread abroad ; to unfold. {A.-N.) 
Hence the term splay-foot, splay-hand, splay- 
mouth, fee. 

Wonder hygh ther aate a krowe, 

Hit whyngea eptairynge to and ffro. 

tiS. Cott. Tiber. A, tU. f. 42. 

SPLAYED-BITCH. A castrated bitch. It is 
a superstition still existing in retired parts of 
the county, that certain persons had the power 
of transforming themselves into the shape of 
different animids, particularly hares, and that 
nothing could have any chance of running 
against them hut a flayed iilch. Line. 

SPLAYING. Slanting. Oxo». 

SPLEEN. Violent haste. Shak. 

SPLEENY. Full of spleen, or anger. 

SPLEET. " Pueem esdortuare, to spiceteout, 
or part alongest the ridge-bone just in the 
midst," Nomcnclator, 1585, p. 62. 

SPLENDIDIOUS. Splendid. Drayton. 

SPLENT. (1) A lath. “ Splent for an house, 
latte," Palsgrave. The term is still in use in 
Suffolk. Splents arc parts of sticks or poles, 
cither whole or split, placed upright in form- 
ing walls, and supported by rizzers (qv) for 
receiving the clay daubing. The term seems 
to have been applied to any small thin piece 
of wood. 

Or wilt thou in a ycUow boxen bole, 

Tule wUh . wooden rplenr the .went lythc honey t 
Tfi9 AJf^fionatr Shrphrard, 15TM. 

(2; In the following passsigc eptenl seems to 
mean a splinter, or chip, or perhaps oue of the 
^leniiy q. v. 

On the ichouldcr felie the stroke, 

A grete rplente owte hyt smote. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. Ii.38. f.213- 

(3) A kind of inferior coal. 

SPLENTIDE. 

The spekes was tplentide alle with speltU of silver 
The space of a ii>erc len^he Apringuidc fulle faire. 

Murte Arthurf, MS. JUnro/n, f. 87« 

SPLENTS. In ancient armour, several little 
plates that run over each other, and protected 



the inside of the arm. “ Splent, hameiae for 
the arrac, garde de brat** Palsgrave. 

My coat of black velvet furred with martems, 
with ala pair of Alman rivet* complete, with epiinf#, 
aalleu, and all things thereunto belonging. 

TeM. Vttuti. p. 

SPLETTE. To spread out flat. 

SPLINTED. Supported. Chapman. 

SPLIKT. To spurt out. North. 

SPLIT. (1) To make alt split, an old phrase im- 
plying great violence of action. 

(2) To betrav confidence. l or. dial. 

SPLITTER-SPLATTER. Splashy dirt. North. 

SPLOB. To split off pieces of wood. 

SPLOTCH. A splash of dirt. East. 

SPLljTTER. To talk quickly and indistinctly, 
as if the raontli were full. Var. dial. 

SPOAK. The bar of a ladder. 

SPOAT. Spittle, lane. 

SPOCKEN. Spoken. North. 

SPOCLE. The same as Spate (2). 

SPOFFLE. To make one’s self very busy over 
a matter of little consequence. East. 

SPOIL. (1) To cut up a hcii. A term in carving, 
given in the Booke of Hunting, 1586. 

(2) To rob. This sense is still in use applied to 
roblting birds’ nests. East. 

SPOKE. To put a spoke in one’s wheel, i. e. to 
aay something of him which is calculated to 
injure or imitede liis success. 

SPOKEN-CHAIN. An appendage of a waggon, 
consisting of a long strong chain, to be 6xed 
to the spoke of the wheel, when the team is 
etatled, or set fast in a slough. 

SPOKE-SHAVE. (1) A basket for bread. 

(2) A narrow plane used for smoothing the in- 
ner parts of a wheel. “ Spokeshave or a 
plane,” Palsgrave, 1530. 

SPOLE. (1) The shoulder. (Fr.) 

Sir Andrew he did swarve the tree, 

With right good will he iwarved then ; 

Upon hiibreaitdld Honley hitl. 

But the arrow b.^unded back agen. 

Then Homeley *pyctl a privye place 
With a perfect eye In a accrette part ; 

Voder the of hli right arme 
lie smote Sir Andrew to the heart. 

Ballad of Sir Andretv Barien. 

(2) A small wheel near the distaff in tlie com- 
mon spinning-wheel. " Spole, a wevers in- 
strument,” Palsgrave, subst. f. 66. 

SPOLETT. 

Spendis uoiparely that ipareile was lange, 

Spedit theme Xorp<dett with sperU l-ncwe. 

Morte Arthurv, MS. L»«eo/n, f. 115. 

SPOLLS. Waste wood cut oflf in making hur- 
dles, fee. East /Inglia. 

SPON. A shaving of wood. 

SPONDLES, The joints of the spine. 

We have, aalth hee, an example of a woman, which 
was grlcvouily vexed with an itch in the rpondltaox 
JolnU of the back-bone and rclna, which *hc rubbing 
very vehemently, and rasing the aklnnc, amall mam- 
mock! of atone fel from her to the number of 
eighteen, of the blgnea of dice and colour of plaiater, 
Ofitii-k GUu*e 0 / llumwa, 1039, p. 120, 

SPONE. A spoon. 
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SPONENE. Spun; woTen. 

Doth« hu akyrtIUe one kcplde for hymeselvenc, 

That waf Id Spayne with apecyaUebyrdra, 

And aythyne garoeachtln Grcce fulle graythly togedirs. 

Mortf Arthure, US. tUneofn, f. 64. 

SPON'O. (1) An irregular, narrow, projecting 
part of a field, whether planted or in graas. 
If planted, or running to underwood, it would 
be called a squcech or queech. Spinny is an- 
other indefinite word applied, like dangle, 
reed, shaw', See. to irre^ar bushy plots or 
pieces of land. Afoor. 

(2) To work carelessly, Surrey. 

(3) Hot spong, a sudden power of heat from the 
sun emerging from a cloud. Eatt. 

( 4 ) A boggj’ wet place. Noif. 

SPONGE. One who imposes by taking more 
food, clothing, &c. than be is entitled to. 

Or from the wanton affection, or too profuse ex* 
pence of light miatreaie*. who make choice of rich 
■ervanu to make tpungts of them. 

The Twv Lancathir* I^rer#, 1640, p.24. 

SPONG-WATER, A small narrow stream. Boat. 

SPONSIBLE. Applied to character, respect- 
able; sometimes for responsible. York. 

SPOOLING-WHEEL. The spole, q. v. " Spola, 
a weavers spouling-wheele or quill-turnc,*' 
Florio, p. 526, ed. 1611. 

SPOOM. To “ go right before the wind with- 
out any sail.'* It was also spelt apoon. 

Toapoon, or apooning, U putting a ship right be- 
fore the wind and the tea, without any sail, which 
is call'd spooning afore, which is commonly done 
when in a great storm a ship it so weak, with age or 
labouring, that they dare not lay her under the tea. 
Sometimrs, to make a ship go the steadier, they set 
the foresail, which is call'd spoonittg ui/A tha /bra- 
a*tU. They must be sure of sea-room enough when 
they do this. A SeO‘Die(ianarp, 12mo. Lend. 1708. 

SPOON. The navel. YorkaA. 

SPOON-MEAT. Broth ; soup. Var. diaL 
SPOON-PUDDINGS. Same as Drep^ump- 

linya, q. v. 

SPOORNE. The name of a fiend? See R. Scot's 
Discoverie of Witchcraft, quoted in Ritsou's 
Essay on Fairies, p. 45. 

SPORE. (1) Spur; prick. 

He smote the stede wyth the aporia. 

And spared nother dyke nor forowc. 

US. Cantnh. Ff. 11.38, f. 159. 
Nou thou him knowett and hit bountd. 

Love him wel fnrcharitd 
F.vermore to thi lyvet endc, 

To joyc and bliite then schalt ou wendr. 

That he hath ordeyned for ure solace. 

Lord, bring us thider fur thin gntec 1 
Thus endeth the spore of love, 

God grant us the blisse of hcvene above. 

The Prick of Lova, Vernon US. 

(2) A support to a post. Boat. 

(3) Spared. Cambridgeah. 

SPORGE. (1) To have a lask. 

(2) To clean, or cleanse. 

SPORNE. (1) To strike the foot against any- 
thing. CAaueer, 

(2) Shut ; fastened. Yorkah. 

SPORT. To show ; to exhibit. Var. dial. 

SPORYAR. A spurrier, or spur-maker. 



SPOSAILS. Espousals ; marriage. 

Hennet forward he seyd me, 

Schuld the#/M)jat4«couthe be« 

Than schul yeacordl, 

And togidcr saughten wcleaa M* 

Ca <if }yartvika, p.90t. 
SPOT. To drop ■ to sprinkle. H'etl. 

SPOTH,. Spittle. 

When thou wolt do awey the tettre, wetea pentel 
with apotil or with watur, and moist therwlth the 
letlres that thou wolt do awey, and then cast the 
powder thcrupon, and with thi nail thou malst done 
awry the lettres. flWig. Antiq. i. 109. 

SPOTTLE. (1) A schedule. Cumb. 

(2) To splash, or dirty. IVeat. 

Sl^OTTY. Run apotty^ appbed to hops when the 
crops arc unequal. Kent. 

SPOUCH. Sappy, as wood. Suffolk. 
SPOUNCE. To splash. Someraet. 

SPOUSE. To marry, or espouse, ^otriyn^, 
marriage, espousals. 

Vis, dame, he talde, preciouae. 

Gif thou me heipe, Ich wille the apouae. 

Tha Satan 8ogea, 9666. 
The nyghte was gon, the day was come 
That the was done. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. li. 38, f. 117. 

SPOUSEBRECIIE. Adultery. 

And the furit day of his crownyng. 

Into apoua^reche be fclle anon. 

Chron. Viloitun. p. 91. 
In thys heat yi forbode alle apotoabreeha and alle 
fieshelyche dedys towchynge lecherye bytwene man 
and womman out of spowshode. 

MS. BumapSKtp.K, 
For of the lest I will now speke. 

For soule-hcle 1 wil you tech : 

Thynkon man, God wille hym wreke 
Of hym that is cause of apouaa^braka. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. V. 48, f. 6& 

SPOUSE-HEDE. State of marriage. Seethe 
first example quoted under Rogkte. 

SPOUT. (1) W'hcn a man is in high spiiita, 
they say he is mj^rea/ t^ots/. Berks. 

(2) To put anything up the spout, L e. to place 
it in pawn. Var. dial. 

SPRACK. Quick ; lively ; active. West. 
SPRACKLE. To climb. North. 

SPRADDENE. Spread out. 

Bot yit he sprange and sprente, and apraddana his 
armes, 

And one the rpcrc lengho spekes, he speke* thlre 
wordes. Morta Arthurtt MS. Xdiioo/n, f. 86. 

SPR.VG. (1) The same os ^rackf q, t. 

(2) To prop up. Salop. 

(3) A young salmon. A'orM. 

SPRAGED. S{)Otted. Devon. 

SPRAI. Sprigs ; boughs ; straw. Ileame. 
SPRAID (1) To sprinkle. Boat, 

(2) Chopped with cold. Devon. . 

SPRAINTING. Dung of the otter. 

And of hare* and of conyuge* he shal seye thel 
croteycth, that of the fox wagyng, of the grey the 
warderebe, and of othrre styokyng beeaty* be shal 
clepc It dryt, and that of the otyr he ihal clepc It 
aprnantang. MS.Bodl.b48. 

SPRALE. To sprawl about. Devon. 

SPRALL. A carp. Holme, 1688. 

SPRANGENB. Made to spring ? 
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So they tpeJe «t the iiHiurct, they tpranttnt theire 
horiM, 

H yr« theme hekeneyei haityly thereaftyre. 

Uortt Arthur*, MS. Lincotn, {. M. 

SPRANK. (1) Aeprinkling. n'eii. 

(2) Original ; clever. /. of Wight. 

^3) A crack in wood. St{foU. 

SPRANKER. A watering-pot. Wftt. 

SPRAT-BARLEY. The species of barley with 
very long beards or awtns, or attns. The 
Ffordeum rutgare of Linn. Moor. 

SPRAT- LOON. The small gnll. Kent. 

SPR.kTS. Small wood. Kennett. 

SPRAT-W'EATHER. The dark roky days of 
November and Decemlter arc called sprat 
temthrr, from that being the most favorable 
season for catching sprats. 

SPRAULEDEN. Sprawled. {A.-S.) 

II wan the children blth wawe 
Lcyen and rpranltdtsn In the blod* 

Havelolt, 475. 

SPRAWING. A sweetheart. WiUs. 

SPRAWL. (1) Motion : movement. Somerstt. 

2) To speak in a slow drawling tone j to pant 
for want of breath. 

SPRAWLS. Small branches ; twigs. East. 

SPRAWT. To sprawl and kick. North. 

SPRAY. (1) A twig, or sprig. {A.-S.) Binding 
sticks for thatching are c^ed sprays. 

(2) 

The Bretani blode shslle undur fsllc, 

The Brouttui blode shalle wyti the tprav t 
Vlj. thou&ynd EngUuhe men, gret and .malle, 

Ther shalle be tlayne that nyght and day I 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ». 48, f. 121. 

SPRAY-BRICKS— or SPLAY-BRICKS, arc 
made tsith a bevil for reducing the thickness 
of a wall. They are otherwise called 
bricks. I believe our names arc from dUplay, 
though that may not be deemed the most ap- 
propriate term. Moor. 

SPREADER. A stick to keep out the traces 
from the horses’ legs. Weti. 

SPREATII. Active; nimble. 

SPREATHED. Chopped with cold. IFni. 

SPRECKLED. Speckled, lar.dial. 

SPREDD. 

The marynere ict hur on hyi bedd, 

Schc hadd loone aftur a byttur Kpredd. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. II. S8. f. 938. 

SPREE. (1) Spruce; gay. i?ePon. 

(2) A merry frolic. I'ar. dial. 

bPREINT. Sprinkled. (.^.-5.) 

The wycli vat, at I underttood, 

Sprt^nt with dropyt off red blood, 

MS. Cott. VUell.C.xiU.C. »7. 

SPREMED. Striped. Prgge. 

SPRENT. (1) Leapt. Perceval, 1709. 

To the chambyr dore he aprtntt. 

And cUtpid it with barret twoo. 

MS. Hart. 2258, f. lOO. 

The lady ynto the ichyp weiite j 

axx. fob? the lyonAt aftur apr^Mfe. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38, f. 63. 
Whenne Florent lawe that twete wyghte, 

He aprent all any fuwle of flyghtc. 

No lenge/ thenne wolde he byde. 

MS. Lincoln A. 1. 17i f- 107. 
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(2 ) The btecl spring on the back of a clasp knife 
Norlhumb. 

(3) Sprinkled. {/i.-S.) 

Ci) A spot, or stain. Yoricth. 

(5) Sprained. Arch. x.\x. 413. 

(6) Shivered ; split. Gawaynr. 

SPRENTLENDE. Fluttering. 

Sprentitnda with hire wyngii twt-y, 

.\t tchc whiche tchuUle than deyc. 

Gower, MS. Soe. AntUj. 1.^, f- ICX 

SPRET. (1) A boatman's pole. ** Sprette for 
watermen, picqz,** Palsgrave. 

Some hentc an oore and tome a eprytt 
The lyenas for to meete. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. if. 38. f. 85. 

A lang tpreie he bare In hantle. 

To ttrenghe hym In the water to t tande. 

MS. Uneofn A. i. I7» f- 1^5. 

(2) A soul, or spirit. ** Spiritus, a spret,” Nomi- 
nale MS. xv. Cent. 

And wicked tpretue to orybleand blake, 

That beay bene to wayie me day and nyghtc. 

Let thi name dry ve hem owic of tyghte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. I. 0, f. 124. 

SPRETCIIED. Cracked ; applied only, as far as 
I know, to eggs, which having been set upon 
are said to become spretched a <lay or two 
before the liberation of the chicken is 
effected. Line. 

SPUEY. The same as Sprtr, q. v. 

SPRIG. (1) A lean lanky fellow. North. 

(2) To turn off short. Dorset. 

(3) A nail. Var. dial Men who work in wall 
or mud-work, have to run barrows full of 
earth on planks, perhaps upwards. To prevent 
slips a triangular piece of iron is screwed to 
their shoc-hccis, having three points half an 
inch long projecting downwards. These arc 
called sprigs. 

SPUIGHT. A small wooden arrow used to Im 
discharged from a musket. '* Sprights, a sort 
of short arrows (formerly used for sea-fight) 
without any oilier hc.vds save wood sliarpiicd, 
whicli were dischargeil out of niusquets, and 
would pierce through the sides of ships where 
a bullet would not,” Blount, p. 606. 

SPRING. (1) Quick; a young woo<l ; a young 
tree. Still in use in Suffolk. The tenu was 
also applied to a single rod or sprig. 

(2) To dawn. Also, tlie dawn of day. 

Be that ttie eok began to crow, 

The day bcean to tpryns t 
The achetef fond ihcjaylier ded. 

The comyn belle made he ryng. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. V, 48, f. 1.11. 

(3) A tune. 

(4) The lower part of the fore-quarter of pork, 
divided from the neck. 

(5) To become active or sharp. North. 

(6) To give tokens of calving. Yorknh. 

( 7) A snare for hares, birds, See. 

i SPRINGAL. (1) An ancient military engine for 
casting stones and arrows. {A.-N.) 

And ium that wente to the wal 
With bowee and with eprinfril. 

Hamtoun, p. 159 
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TrybgeC, ipr^itgitu, uid alto engyae, 

Tbay wrou5t owre men fulle mekyl payne. 

ArcftmMvfla, xai.61. 

(2) A youth : a young lad. 

SPRINGE. To sprinkle. {J.-S.) Still in use. 
To spring clothes is to moisten them a little 
previously to ironing. 

SPRINGER. A lad. £os/. 

SPRINGLE. (I) Arod about four feet in length, 
used in thatching. Salop. \ 

(2) A snare for birds. H’eif. 

SPRINGOW. Nimble ; active. Cheth. 

SPRING-TOOTH-COMB. A small toothed 
comb, one that has very fine teeth, and usually 
made of ivory. 

SPRINGY. Elastic. I’ar.diai. 

SPRINKE. (1) A crack, orflaw. East. 

(2) To sprinkle ; to splash. Line. It occurs in 
theOrd. and Reg. p. 469. 

SPRINKLE. (1) Abruah used by Homan Catholics 
for sprinkling the holy ^ater. “ )>o;yu#,aspren- 
kylle ; o^ersorium, idem est," Noininalc MS. 

(2) A number, or quantity. Var.diai. 

SPRINT. A snare for birds. North. 

SPRIT. (1) To sprout ; to grow. Chesh. 

(2) To split. Devon and Comw. 

SPRITE. The woodpecker. East. 

SPRITTEL. A sprr)ut, or twig. 

SPROIL. Liveliness. Devon. 

SPRONO. (1) The stump of a tree or tooth. 
Sussex. It is sometimes pronounced 

(2) A prong of a fork, &c. fEest. 

SPRONGE. Spread abroad. (.^.-5.) 

Kyng Ardu< tokc hyii Icve and wentr. 

And ledil with hym hy« lady grntc, 

Home rychcly conne they rydej 
Alle hyslondc wasfUlie faync 
Thai the qwene was come ageyn. 

The worde tprougt fulle wydo. 

MS. Cantnb. Pf. H. 3A. f.83. 

SPRONGENE. Shivered in pieces. 

Whene his spere was sprongene, ho spode hyme fulle 
jeme, 

Swappede owtte with a sweide that swykedc hym 
never, M^rte Arthurs, MS. Llnn'ln, f. *2. 

SPROT. “ Sprottc, a fysshe, esjtlenc,** Palsgrave. 
A sprat, or smelt. 

SPROTES. (1) Fragments. Small wood or 
sticks for firing is still called sprote^wood. 

And thei broken hero speres so rudely, that the 
troDchouns fleu In •pnifet and pecet allc aboute the 
halle. MftUHdovUe’t TVaveh, 1839, p. S38L ^ 

(2) Pimples ; eniptive spots, 

SPROTTLE. To struggle. North. 

SPROUT. To sprout potatoes is to break the 
young sprouts off. North. 

SPROUZE. This stran^ verb is equivalent to 
stir or rouse up, or upronse the fire. This 
may, probably, he its origin, with an acci- 
dental sibillant prefixed, Moor's Suff. MS. 

SPRUCE. (1) Prussian, os Spruce-beer, &c. 

(2) To make the crust of bread brown by heating 
the oven too much. Beds. 

SPRUG-UP. To tlress neatly. Sussex. 

SPRUN. The fore part of a horse’s hoof. Also, 
a sharp piece of iron to the spnm, to prevent 
the horse slipping on the ice. 



SPRUNQE. To kick out ; to apum. Lmc. 
SHRUNK. To crack, or split. Essex. 
SPRUNKS. 

With fryars and monks, with their fine sprunUn, 

I make my chiefest prey. Robin Hood, ii. 164. 

SPRUNNY. (1) A sweetheart. Var. dial. 

Where if go^ Satan lays her on like thee, 
Whipp’d to some purpose will thy tprunny Im*. 

Cotlins*a MUcellaitiss, 1762, p. 111. 
(2) Neat ; spruce. Norf. 

SPRUNT. (1) A convulsive struggle. Jl'anr. 

(2) A steep road. North. 

(3) Poisoned, said of cattle. Surrey. 
SPRUNTLY. Sprucely. Ben Jonson, v. 105. 
SPRUT. To jerk violently, as with a spasm. 

A violent jerk or sudden movement is called 
a sprut. Sussex. 

SPRUTTLED. Sprinkled over. Leic. 

SPRUZ. To keep fire at the mouth of an oven 
in order to preserve the heat. 

SPRY. (1) Chapped with cold. West. 

(2) Nimble; active. Somerset. 
SPRYNGGOLYNG. Sparkling? 

Toward the lady they come fnit rennyng, 

And srtte this wheleuppon her hede. 

As cny hole yren yi was sprpngir>fpng rede. 

MS. Laud. 416, f. 75. 
SPRYNGYNG. In the sprynyyng of the mone, 
i.c. at the time of the new moon. 

A sybbe maryage thys day have we made 
In the spryrgimg of the mone. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. il. 38. f. 70. 
SPRY-WOOD. Small wood, spray of the sea 
the foam or froth of it blown at a distance. 
SPUD, (1) A spittle-staff, q. v. Var. dial. 

(2) A baby’s band. Somerset. 

(3) A short dwarfish person. Essex. 

(4) A good legacy. West. 

SPUDDLE. To move aliout ; to do any trifiiug 
matter with an air of business. West. 
SPUDGEL. A small kind of trowel or knife; 

also, an instrument to bale out water. South. 
SPUDLEE. To stir or spread abroad the 
embers with a poker. £r7WOor. 
SPUNDGING. 

On goes she with her holiday partlct, and spundg- 
ingherself up, went with her husband to church, 
and came Just to the service. 

Tarlton's Newtu out of Purgatorie, 

SPUNK. (1) “ Spunk in Herefordshire,” says 
Urry, in his MS. notes to Ray, “ is the ex- 
cresscncy of some tree, of which they make a 
sort of timber to light their pipes with.” 

(2) Spirit. Var. dial. 

In that snug room where any man t>f $punk 
Would find II a hard matter to get drunk. 

Peter IHndar, t. S4S. 

(.3) A spark ; a match. North. 

SPUNKY. Very spirited. Var.diai. 

SPUNT, Spurned. Suffolk. 

SPUR. (1) The root of a tree. North. 

(2) To spread manure. West. 

(3) To prop ; to support. South. The spur of 
a post, a short buttress to support It. 

(4) Time ; leisure. West. 

SPUR-BLIND. Purblind. Latimer. 
SPUR-GALLY. Wretched; poor. Dorset. 
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SPURGB. (1) To ceil with a thin coat of mortar 
betw’cen the rafters, without laths. Kant. 

(2) ** I spurge, I dense as wyne or ale ilothe in 
the veaacll," Palsgrave. ** I spurge, as a man 
dothe at the foundement after he is deed,” 
Palsgrave, verb. f. 370. 

A mouse on a tyme rdle Into a berelle of newe 
ale, that tpourgide andemyght not come out. 

Getta Homarwrum, p. 403. 

With hit eyen and mouth fayre doted, withoule 
any ttarin^, gapyog, orfrownyng, a)»o without any 
drevelyng or •purgj/ng in any place of hit body. 

Hall, Henrp rilt. f. 50. 

I havebeene gathering wolvct hijfrct. 

The xnadd dogget foamet, and addert earct ; 

The epurg^ng of adeadmant cyeti 

And all tince the evening itarrc did rite. 

Pereg’t RelUjuea, p. 245. 

SPUR-HUNT. Or spur-hound, a finder, or dog 
that finds and puts up game. 

SPURK. To rise up quickly. East. 

SPURLING. A cart-nit. Northumd. 

SPURN. (1) A piece of wood inserted at one 
end in the ground, and at the other nailed at 
an angle to a gatepost, for the purpose of 
strengthening or supporting it. Line. 

(2) To kick. Also, a kick. 

(3) An evil spirit. Dorset. 

SPUR-NAG. 

And like true rpur nugf, strain hardest against the 
hill : or, like thunder, tear it there most, where we 
meet with the tlurdiest and most rugged oak. 

A Cap of Greg Hain, 1688, p. 52. | 

SPURN-POINT. An old game mentioned in a 
curious plav called Apollo Shroviiig, 12mo. 
Lond. 1627, p. 49. 

SPURRE. The same as Spere, q. v. 

SPURRIER. A maker of spurs. 

SPURRING. A smelt. North. 

SPURRINGS. The banns of marriage. 

SFURROW. To ask ; to inquire. H'estin. 

SPUR-ROYAL. A gold coin, worth about fif- 
teen shillings. See Snclliiig’s Coins, p. 24. 

SPURS. (1) The short small twigs projecting a 
few inches from the trunk. East. 

(2) VS'hen a young warrior distinguished him- 
self by any martial act he was said to win his 
spurs, spurs being part of the regular insignia 
of knighthood. 

SPURSHERS. Straight voung fir trees. 

SPURTLE. A small stick. North. 

SPL’R-WAY. A bridlc-road. East. 

SPUTE. Dispute. Gawayne. 

SPUTHER. Squabble. 

When we know all the pretty aputhitr, 

Detwixt the one hou»e and the othtrr. 

Songa, ]G61,p. I71* 

SPY. The pilot of a vessel. 

SQUAD. (1) An unfledged bird ; the young of an 
animal before the hair a])peors. ^uih. 

(2) A long scat ; a sofa. North. “ A squob to 
sit on, pulvinus moUiceUus,'* Coles. 

(3) To squeeze ; to knock ; to beat. Devon. 

SQUAB-PIE. A pie made of fat mutton wdl 

peppered and salted, with layers of apple, and 
an union or two. U'rst. 

SQUACKETT. To make any disagreeable uoise 



with the mouth. “ How Pincher s*iuaeketi^ 
about !” Sussex. 

SQUAD. (I) Sloppy dirt. Line. 

(2) A group, or company. Somerset. 

(3) An awkward squad, an awkward boy. Per- 
haps from squad, a small body of recruits 
learning their military exercises. 

SQUAGED. Smeared } 

For to mnke stene thp bnke pf gt be de/owigd or 
aquagod.-^TsWe a tchevyr of old broun bred of the 
crummyt. and rub thy boke therwith tore up and 
downe, and yt rhal dense yt. Reliq. Antiq. i. 16S. 

SQUAGHTE. Shook. 

1 he medwe squughta of her dentes. 

The fur flegh out so spark a fllntes. 

Heves of Hamtoun, p. 00. 

SQUAIGE. To whip, or beat. East. 

SQUAIL. To throw sticks at cocks. Squatter, 
the stick thrown. West. Mr. Akerman says 
sqwoiling is use<l for throwing, but something 
more is required than merely throwing; the 
thing thrown must he some material not 
easily managed. Jennings properly says, 
to fling with a stick; and he might have 
added, with a stick sometimes made unequally 
heavy by being loaded with lead at one 
Squalling therefore is often very awkwardly 
performed, because the thing thrown cannot 
l>e well directed ; hence the word squatting is 
often used in ridicule, not only of what is 
done awkwardly, but what is untowardly or 
irregularly shaj^. “ She went up the street 
squatting her arms about, you never saw the 
like an ill shaped loaf is a sqttaUing loaf ; 
Brentford is a long town ; and, in 

Wiltshire, Smithficld Market would be called 
a squatting sort of a place. 

SQUAILS. Ninepins. Somerset. 

SQUAIMOUS. Squeamish. Perhaps as easily. 
motts, which I fear is explained wrongly. 

SQUAINE. A herdsman, or servant. 

Hit la alle (he kyn^u waren, 

Ther is nouther knyjt nc s'/n-avna 

That dar do airh a dodu. MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 49. 

SQUALI.. “ Ohrseatt, a young minx or little 
proud squall,” Cotgrave.’ « Tu es un cainar, 
thou art a squall,” llollyband’s Dictionarie, 
1593. The term was one of endearment os 
well as of reproach. 

SQUALLEY. According to Blount, “ a note of 
faultines in the making of cloth.” 

SQU.VLLY. A crop of turnips, or of corn, 
which is broken by vacant unpro<luclive 
patches, is said to be squally. Nor^. 

SQUAMES. Seales, (Lat.) 

SQUANDERED. DisiK'rscd ; c. g. His family 
are all grown up, and squandered about the 
country i. e. settled in different places. 
fi'anr. ” And other ventures he hath squan- 
dered abroad,” Mcrch. Von. i. 3. 

SQUAP. (1) To sit down idly. Somerset. 

(2) A blow. .\lso, to strike.' 

SQUAKD. A rent in a garment. Also, to teai. 
OwMir. 

SQUARE. (1) To quarrel ; to chide. Shok. 

(2) To stand aside. 
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(3) To put one’s self in an attitude fit for boxing. 
Var, dittL 

(4) To stmt i to swagger about. Derm. 

(5) Honest ; equitable. “ Sqwsrt dealing." 
SQUARE-DICE. Dice honestly made. 
SQUARELY. Roundly ; excessively. 

SQUARES. (1) There is a common phrase, all 

sguaree, meaning all settled, all right. An in- 
stance of it occurs in the Pickwick Papers, 
p. 434. To break tgvaret, means to depart 
from the accustomed order. See an instance 
of this latter phrase in Lambarile’s Perambu- 
lation, 1596, p. 466. To break no iquaret, to 
give no offence, to make no difference. How 
gang squares, how do ye do } How go the 
tguarei, how goes on the game, as chess, the 
board being full of squares. 

(2) Broad hoops of iron holding coals in the 
baskets while they are being <£rawn up from 
the pits. North. 

SQUARKIN. (1) " I squarkyn, I burnc the utter 
part of a thyng agaynst the fyer, or roste mete 
unkyndly, ye urr. This mete is nat rostyd, it 
is squarkynnyd,” PalsgraTC, verb. f. 371. 

(2) To suffocate. Ibid. 

SQUARY. Short and Cat. North. 

SQUASH. (1) To splash. Eaet. 

(2) An unripe pod of a pea. 

(3) To squeeze or emsh to pieces. Well. 
SQUASHY. Soft ; pulpy i watery. Hone. 
SQUAT. (1) To bruise; to lay flat; to slap. 

South. “ In our Western language equal i» a 
bruise,” Aubrey’s Wilts, Royal Soc. MS. p. 
127. “ To squatte, or throwe anic thing 

against the ground,” Baret,T. 213. 

And you take me to near the net again. 

I'll give you leave to jr/uat me. 

S/ldd/tfttu’e iVorke, V, 36. 

(2) To make quiet. Var. dial. 

(3) To splash. North. 

(4) A short stout person. lAnc. 

(5) To compress. Deton, 

(6) A small separate vein of ore. 

(7) Flat. (8) To make flat. Kent. 
SQUAT-BAT. A piece of wood with a handle 

used to block the wheel while stopping on a 
hill. Simex. 

SQUATCII. A narrow cleft. Somereet. 
SQUATMORE. Tlie name of a plant. 

Neer or at the salt-worke there growev a plant 
they call jguafmore, and hath wonderful! vertue for 
a aquatt t it hath a roote like a little earrat l I doe 
not heare it is taken notice of by any herbalbt. 

Aubre^^a MS. Wilts, p. )27. 
SQUATTING-PILLS. Opiate pills ; pills cal- 
culated to squat or quiet any one. Etut, 
SQU 2 VWK. To squeak. Var. dial. \ 

SQUAWKIaNG-TllRUSH. The miaacl-thrush. 

/. n’iyhL 

SQUAWP. A dirty or pecrish child. 

SQUEAK. To creak, as a door, &c. 
SQUEAKED. Spoke. Devtm. 

SQU E AL. I nfinn ; weak. Devon. 

Thit h« «ai weak, and ould, and 
And leldotn made a hearty meal. 

p€trr Pindar, cd. J.S86. 



SQUEAN. To fret, as the hog*. 

SQUEBCH. The aame as Queach, q. ▼. 

SQUEEZE. To squeeze. Don’t aquetxe me 
to the wall,” don't drive the bargain too 
close. A Gloucestershire phrase. 

SQUELCH. (1) A fall. (2) To fall. 

And yet was not the «yue/cA to ginger. 

But that 1 sprain'd my little finger. 

Cottan't Works, 1734, p. 849. 

(2) To give a blow in the stomal. North. 
See Middleton, iv. 410. ”To squab, squelch, 
coUidoq' Coles. Also, a blow. 

He wai the cream of Brecknock, 

And fiower of all the Welsh ; 

But George he did the dragon fell. 

And gave him a plaguy oqueUH. 

St. George for England, 9d Part. 

SQUELCH-BUB. An unfledged bird; used 
also for an ig;norant youth. Derby. 

SQUELCH-GUTTED. Very fat. South. 

SQUELE. To sqiud) ; to shriek. Bait. 

Bounden with hie swatheilng boode. 

There ihoujte him hit lay eguetonde. 

Cursor Mundi, MS. Coll. TWn. Cantab, f. 0. 

SQUELSTRINO. Sultry. Devon. 

SQUELTRING. Sweltering. 

The slaughter'd Trojans, s^uottring In their b.ood, 
Inftct the air with their earcasaes. 

And are a prey for every rav'nous bird. 

Tragodg of Locrina, p, 98 

SQUEMOUS. Saucy. Lane. 

SQUEN'CH. To quench. Var. dial ** Fctche 
pitch and flaxe, and aqueneh it,” First Part of 
the Contention, p. 59. 

SQUIB. ** Connicchia , a kinde of busby squib,” 
Florio, ed. 1611, p. 117. 

SQUIB-CRACK. Cracking like a squib > 

So your tare wit, that's ever at the full. 

Lyes in the cave of your rotundious skull. 

Untill your wisedomes pleasure send It forth, 

Ftom East to Weit, from South unto the North, 
With squib crack lightning, empty hogshead thun- 
diing. 

To masc world with terror and with wondrlng. 

Taylor's LougA and bs Fat, 1630, p. 70. 

SQUICHT. 

But think you BatiliscosvuicAr for that, 

Ev'd as a cow for tickling in the horn I 

Tragedy of Svliman and PersOda, 

SQUIDDLED. Cheated ; wheedled. JVest. 

SQUIDGE. To squeeze. I. fViffht. 

SQUIDLETS. Small pieces as of meat or 
cloth. ” What use be sich little squidlets as 
that ?” Dorset. 

SQUIERIE. A company of squires. 

SQU IF. A skiff, or small boat. 

SQUIGGLE. To shake about. Essex, 

SQUILLARY. A scullery. PaUtjrave. “The 
pourveyours of the buttlaryc and pourveyours 
of the squylcrcy,” Ord. and Reg. p. 77. Ser- 
geauni-squylloureq ibid. p. 81. ” All suchc 

other as shall long unto the squyllare,” Rut- 
land Papers, p. 100. The squiller’s business 
was to wash dishes, &c. 

How ihctquyler of the kcchyn. 

Peri, that hath wooed hereyn. 

MS. itatl. 1701, f. 39. 

SQUILT. A mark caused by disease. Salop. 
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SQUIMBLE-SQUAMBLE. “ Grifftgraffe, by 
hooke or by crookc, tquimbU iquambU, scam- 
blingly, cmUh that catch may,” Cotgrare. 
SQUINANCY. A quinscy. 

Good Lord, how many Athenian oratouri hare 
wee that counterfaltc <owtnonejf for a little coyne. 

Don Simouiden f 2A PaH, 1584. 
If Jupftfr be tigniflcator of the death, it de- 
ooteth that hoc thall die of a plurii>ie, of a *qui- 
nance t or of tome hot apoatumations of the liver, or 
of the lungi, or of other tickneasea eommlog of wind 
or of blooil i ami that if he be fortunate. 

The ^rt of Attmlogie, 164S. 

SQUINANCY-BERRIES. Black currants. 
SQUINCH. (1) A quince. Devon. 

(2) A crack in a floor. IVeit. 

(3) A small piece of projecting stonework at 
the top of the angle of a tower. 

SQUINCY. A quiusey. 

Shall not we be anspected for the murder. 

And choke with a hempen 

Rnndoli>h‘4 JealouM Lorer/, 1646, p. 56. 
SQUINDER. To smoulder. £asf. 
SQUIN-EIES. Squinting eyes. 

Gold can make limping Vulcan walkeuprlght. 
Make eguin-eice looke itraight. 

How to Chooee a Good 1634. 

SQUINK. To wink. Snfb/Jk. 

SQUINNY. (1) To squint, f'ar. dia/. Shake- 
speare has the term. King Lear, iv. 6. 

(2) Lean ; slender. £as/. 

(3) To fret, as a child. Hants. 

SQUIPPAND. Sweeping. Robson. 

SQUIR. (1) To cast away with a jerk. Boys 

stifuir pieces of tile or flat stones across ponds 
or brooks to make what arc denominated 
Ducks and drakes. The term is used in the 
Spectator, No. 77, "I saw him squir away 
his watch a considerable way into the 
Thames.” 

(2) To whirl round. Sussex. Bailey gives 
squirm as a South country word, meaning 
** to move very nimbly about, spoken of 
an cel.” 

SQUIRE. (1) To wait or attend upon. 

(2) yi squire of the body, originally the attend- 
ant on a knight, but the term was afterwards 
applied to a pimp. Squire of dames, a person 
devoted to the fair sex ; also, a pander. A 
pimp or procurer was also termed simply a 
squire. To squire, to pimp, as in the Citye 
Match, 1639, p. 36, ” andspoile your stu irtn^ 
in the dark.” 

(3) ” Squyer for a carpentar, esq^tierre," Pals- 
grave. “ Squyer a rule, rigiet.'* Ibid. 

(4) The neck. Vor Swire. 

SQUIRILITY. Scurrility. Webster, iii. 28. 
SQUIRM. To wriggle about. South. 
Squirrel, a prostitute. 
SQUIRREL-HUNTING, A curious Derhyshire 

custom. The ttakes at Diiflield are held on 
the first Sunday alter the first of Noveml)er, 
and on the wakes Monday the young men 
and boys of the village collect together, to the 
mimlwr of two or three hundred, and with 
put.s and kettles, frying-j>an8, rows’ horns, and 
all the discordant instnmients they can pro- 
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cure, proceed to Kedleston, about three 
miles distant, in search of a squirrel. Thev 
gather themselves round the fine oaks and 
elms in the park, and with the noise of their 
instruments and their loud halloos soon suc- 
ceed in starting one amongst the boughs. 
This they chase from tree to tree, until stun- 
ned with the noise, and wearied with exertion, 
it falls to the ground, and U captured; it is 
carried back in triumph to Dufficld, and not 
unfrequently undergoes the torment of a 
second hunt in a wood near the village. 
MTiether this is the remains of a pririlege of 
hunting in the forest of Dufficld, jmssessed 
by the inhabitants or not, I know not, but 
many unsuccessful attempts have been made 
to stop it, the inhabitants always asserting 
their right to hunt. At the same village the 
old custom of wren hunting is still ob- 
scn’cd. Sec Iluuting-the~ If'rcn. 

SQUIRT. “ Squyrte a laxe, foire, Palsgrave, 
subst. f. 66. 

SQUIRTEL. “ Sqwyrtyl or swyrtyl, sifons, 
sibilo’' Prompt. Parv. MS. Ilarl. 221, f. 162. 

SQLTSE. To squeeze. Baret, 1680. 

SQUISH-SQUASII. The noise made by the 
feet in w alking over a swampy piece of ground. 
South. 

SQUISHY. Sloppy and dirty. East. 

SQUIT. Small. A word confined in its use. 
”A little squit of a thing” is said dispa- 
ragingly of a somewhat diminutive and not 
pleasing young woman. 

SQUITTEIL (1) To squirt. Somerset. 

(2) Corrupt matter. Batman, 1582. 

(3) A lask, or looseness. Far. dial. 

SQLTZZEN. To crush ; to rumple. East. Also 

the part. pa. of to squeeze. 

SQULSH. The same as Gulch, q. v. 

SQUOACE. To truck, or exchange. Somerset. 

SQUOAVERAN-CALLAN. a jesting youth. 

SQOI5. (1) With a crash. “He throwed him 
down squob.*' Sussex. 

(2) To squob a bird's nest, to throw sticks or 
stones at it and break the eggs. Oxon. 

(3) Fat and lusty; plump. 

SQUOBBLE. A term among printers ; when the 
letters fall out of a form they say it is 
squobhled. Holme, 1688. 

SQUOLK. A draught of liquor. Ettser. 

SQUOLSII. The sound which is produced hv 
the fall of soft heavy Imdics. Essex. 

SQOT. To spot with dirt. Derb. 

SQUOURGE. To scourge. Palsgrave. 

SQUOZZON. SqucczcfL North. 

SQUY-BOBBLES. This singular word was 
familiarly used by mine hostess at Felixsiow. 

“ He’d a bawt the home, but for the lawyer’s 
squi-bobbtes'* referring to difficulties or delay 
about title. I know not how far the use of 
the word may extend. It seemed expressive 
and easily nndcrstoorl. Moor's Suff. MS. 

SQUYWINNIKE.V. Awr>’; askew. East. 

S(^\\ ER^ Ll.E. A squirrel. This form occun 
in the Naniiiiale MS. xv. Cent. 
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SRUD. Clolhed. (^.-S.) 

And com Into thra hAlle, 

Ther hoe we* mid with palle. MS. B 6 . 

STA. State. Ihame, 

STAB. A hole in the ground in which the 
female rabbit secures her litter while they are 
very young. Suaex. 

STABBING. Stabbing the dice, a system of 
cheating by using a box so contrived that the 
dice would not turn in it. 

STABBLE. To soil anything by walking on it 
with dirty shoes. Hante. 

STABILER. “ 5/'a^u/hn'ttr, a stabylcr,” Nomi- 
nale MS. xv. Cent. 

STABLE. To make firm or stable. 

Rjr^t to the gyfte of pit4 fettet, 

And ttablet the hert thsre It rntet. 

MS. Harl. SS60. f. 4. 

STABLED. When a rider sinks with his horse 
into a deep hole or bog, he is said to be stabled. 
Oxfm. 

STABLISSE. To establish. {A.~N.) 

Til God of hit goodnetio 
Gan and ttyntc. 

And garte the hevene to itekie 
And atonden In quiete. 

Pier$ Ploughman, p. SS. 

STABLYE. Station of huntsmen. Gawayne. 

STABULL. Stable; firm. 

Oyc calde forthe the constabull, 

A nobull man, and of cownccU 4tal>uJf. 

MS. Cantal. Ff. It. S 8 , f. 1«7. 

STAGE. Statius, the Roman poet. 

STACIA. A term of comparison used in Norfolk, 
e. g. that will do like stacia, as drunk as 
stacia, &c. 

STACK. (1) A chimney-piece, ff’eet. 

(2) A flight of stone steps outside a building. 
Gioue. and Heref. 

STACKBARS. Large hurdles with which hay- 
stacks in the field are generally fenced. Yorkth. 

STACK E. Stuck, 

ST.ACKER, To reel ; to stagger. North. 

STACK-TOMB. A table monument. Eatt. 

STiVDD. Put ; placed. 

Y wjrllc dyne for love of thee, 

Thou hute byn strongly tiadd. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 38, f. 65. 

STADDLE. (1) The stain left on metal after the 
rust is removed. /!>#/. According to Grose, 
“a mark or impression made on anything by 
something lying upon it.” 

(2) A support for a stack of corn, Stc. Staddling, 
stuff to make a staddle. 

(31 To cover. Beer. 

STADDLE-ROW. A large rowof dried grass 
ready for quiliiig or carrying. Derby. 

STADDOW. An instrument used by comli- 
makers, mentioned by Holme, iii. 383. 

STADR. (I) A shore or station for ships. This 
word is constantly used at Hastings. “ Stadc 
ami stath, a sea-bank or shore. Sax. stathe, < 
liltitn, etatio narium, whence at Hith in Kent 
the landing-place or sca-sidc to which the | 
l>oats come up is now calld thcs/in/c, and at 
Ilovcdcn in Y orkshire the like landing-places 
arc terrad Hooden etathee^*^ Kennett MS. 



(2) Placed .> 

When they ware ttade on a itrenghe, thou lulde 
hafe wlth*tondene. 

Dot 5 lf thowe wolde alle my iterync itroye fore the 
nony*. Mortt Arthure, MS. Lineofn f. 73 . 

STADELL. The step of a ladder. Kent. 

STADIE. A stadium. 

And with o wyndc he wolde renne a •tadie. 

MS. DigbgSSe. 

STABLE. To cut woods in such a manner as to 
leave, at certain distances, young plants to re- 
plenish them. Stadlee, young growing trees 
left after cutting underwood. 

It if commonlle »eene that those yoong staddiei, 
which we leave standing at one and twentle yeerc* 
fall, are uiuallie at the next tale cut downe without 
any danger of the itatute, and serve for Are bote, 
if it plcue the owner to bume them. 

Uarriton't England, p. 914. 

STAED. A bank. Oxon. 

STAFF. (1) Part of a knight's armour, alluded to 
in Warner's Albion's England, xii. 291, 

(2) A measure of nine feet. Devon. 

(3) To scoff at; to ridicule. Devon. 

(4) A pair of fighting-cocks. South. 

(5) To put down hi* tiaffin a place, to take up his 
residence. To keep the Btaff in hi* hand, to 
retain possession of his property ; to part %mth 
the etaff, to part with his property. Staff 
hedge, a hedge made of stakes and underwood. 

I (6) A stave, or stanza. 

STAFF-IIIRD. To have sheep under the care of 
a shepherd. North. 

STAFF-HOOK. A sharp hook fastened to a 
long handle to cut peas and beans, and trim 
hedges. /. of 

STAFFIER, A lacquey. (Fr.) 

Before the dame, and round about. 

March’d whifflen and $taffiera on foot. 

Hudihraa, II.il. 650. 

STAFFLE. To walk about irregularly. North. 

STAFFORD-COURT. He has had a trial in 
Staflbrd Court, i. e. he has been beaten or ill- 
treated. “// a este au feetin de Martin ba*ton, 
he hath had a trial! in Stafford Court, or hath 
received Jacke Drums intertainment,'' Cot- 
grave. "Braccfeca licenza, as wc say Staflibrd's 
law," Florio, p. 06. 

STAFF-RUSH. The round-headed rush. 

STAFF-SLING. A kind of sling formed with a 
staff. " Potraria, fuetibulum, stafl^slyngc,” 
Numinalc MS. ” Staffe slyng made of a clyftc 
styckc, ruonf,” Palsgrave. 

With larbarcllc and with wlldc fyre, 

With tiaftlgngea and other alyre. 

Jf.V. A'idit. 10036. f. 24. 
Forcmcatc he aclte hys arweblastcrcf. 

And aftyr that hy«good archcrcn, 

And aftyr hya ttaff-$\)tngrrt». 

And othlr with achecldis and with ipcrct. 

Hkhard L’txr de Lion, 4455 

STAF-FUL. Quite full. 

Now ax thay itoken of atumc work atnf ful her bond. 

Sgr Cuwoyn and the Grene Kny^t, 404. 

STAPT. Lost or wasted ? 

Then take out the suet that it be not ata/i. 

For that, my freend, is good for Icachcraft. 

The Bottke HtmOng', 1568 
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STAG. (1) A Mstratcd buU. J or. dial. 

(2) A hart in i!a fifth year. Maistre of the Game, 
MS.Bo<il.546. 

(3) A young horse. Cumb. 

(4) A wren. (5) A cock turkey, killed for eating 
in his second year, Eatl. 

(6) A romping girl. Yortih. 

(7 ) A gander. North. Auhrey gives the follow- 
ing Lancashire proverh : 

He that will hare hit fuM full 

Mutt have an old tup, and a young bull : 

He tliat will have a full dock 

Must have an old ttagge and a young cock. 

JlfS. .toe. p. *!«• 
STAGAUT. A hart ill its fourth year. Maistre of 
the Game, MS. Bodl. 546. ] 

STAGE. A step, floor, or story. Palsgrave has, 

** stage, a scaffolde, ettage, beffroy** \ 

Then thall men fetch down offthe^fa^® 

All the msidcni of parage. 

And bring hem into an orchard. 

The fairest of all middelard. 

EUit't Met. Rom. Ul. 126. 

STAOGARTIl. A stack-yard. Line. 

STAGGED. Bogged. Devon. 

STAGGEKING. “ Staggeryng orleanyng of an 
house, bratule,” Palsgrave. 

STAGGERING. BOB. A very young calf. CAeiA. 
STAGGERS. (1) Staggering or violent distress, 
metaphorically from the disease so called. 
Shah. See Narcs, in v. 

(2) The giddiness in sheep occasioned hy a 
worm in its hrain. Dorset. 

(3) Old quick removed from one hedge to an- 
other. Salop. 

STAGGERY. Liable to tremble. Sfidj-. 
STAGGY-WARNEIL A boy’s game. The boy 
chosen for the stag clasps his hands together, 
and holding them out threatens his compa- 
nions as though pursuing them with horns, ' 
and a chase ensues, in which the stag endea- 
vours to strike one of them, who then be- 
comes stag in his turn. 

STAG-HEADED. Said of a tree the upper 
branches of which are dead. North. 
STAGING. (1) Scaffolding. N^. The term 
occurs in Anecdotes and Traditions, p. 37. 

(2) Standing quite upright. Northumb. 
STAGNATE. To astonish utterly. Var. dial. 
STAGNE. A lake. “ By the stat/ne of Genaza- 
reth,” Golden I>cgcnd, ed. 1483, f. 82. “Duckes 
meate, whichc is a kinde of weades hovering 
above the water in pondes or stangnes, lens 
pabtstris” Huloct, 1552. 

STAGON. The male of the red deer in its 
fourth year. See Harrison, p. 226. 

STAID. Of advanced age. I’ar. dial. 
STAIDLIN. A part of a corn-stack left stand- 
ing. North. 

ST AIL. A handle. Par. dial. 

STAIN. (1) To paint. Somerset. 

(2) To outdo, or excel. 

STAINCH. A root like liquorice. North. 
STAINCHILS. Door-posts. North. 
STAIR-FOOT. The bottom of the stairs. 
STAITH. An embankment j a narrow road or ! 



lane leading over the hank of a river to the 
waterside ; a warehouse. The same as 
Stathe, q. v. 

STAR. A stake ; a post. {A.-S.) 

He yi a lyoun in fold, 

When he y» iprcd undur Kheld 1 
Hy» helmc »hal be wel iteled, 

Thai iiond shal af ttak, r^grevant, 1044. 
j STAKE. (1) To abut; to fasten. North. 

(2) Lot, or charge. Deton. 

I (3) To block up. 

Then cau«‘d hi» ihipe ihe rlrer up loetakf. 

That none with victual ahnuld the town relieve. 

Drayton's fWau, p. 2?. 

(4) In MS. Med, Rec. Lincoln, f. 294, xv. Cent. 
U a receipt for “ the i/oi'e in the sy«le.” Tlic 
tightness of the chest, producing difficulty of 
breathing, is called ttaking at the gtomach. 
Sec Salop. Antiq. p. 576. “The brest with 
the stak,” Arch. xxx. 413. 

(5) A small anvil standing on a broad iron foot, 
to movcon thcwork-beuch at pleasure. Holme 
gives the name to “ a great iron fur a smith to 
forge iron or steeUwork upon.*’ 

STAKE-AND-UICE. A wattled fence. 

STAKE-BEETLE. A wooden club to drive 
stakes in. South. 

STAKE-1I.\NG. Sometimes called only a hang. 
A kind of circular hedge made of stakes, forced 
into the sea-shorc, and standing about six feet 
above it, for the purpose of catching salmon, 
and other fish. S^erset. 

A kosw'd All about ihg etakt'hangs 
Tha salmon vor ta catch, 

Tha pilchln an tha dlppln net, 

Tha slime an tha mud-batch. 

Jenning^ Observattonst 1825, p. 141. 

STAKER. To stagger. (,rf.-S.) “ Ojfoua/or, he 
that stakereth in redyng, as though lie were 
not perfecte in rcadyng, or readeth otherwy sc 
than it is written,” Elyot, ed. 1559. “ Stak- 
kerynge on the ground,” Morte d’Arthur, 
ii. 52. Still in use in Devon. 

STAKING. Costiveness in cattle. Yorksh. 

STALANE. A stallion. " Emissarius, a sta- 
lane,” Nominalc MS. 

STAL-BO.\T. A fishing-boaL Blount. 

STALDER. A pile of wood. It is the transla- 
tion of chantier de bois in HoUyband’s Dic- 
tionaric, 1593. A stalder is the stool on 
which casks are placed. 

STALE. (1) To steal. Also, stolen. 

Alio if ye ever stale eoy itrsynche child, 

As fom women do In divers place* 

MS. Laud. 416, f. 62. 
Nodur no man of flesche nor felle, 

Hyt ya a fende state fro hclle. 

JlfS. Cantab. Ff. II. 38, f. H8. 

(2) A decoy ; a snare. “ Stale for foulcs takyngc,’* 
Palsgrave. “ The lyon never praycth on the 
mouse, nor faulcons stoupe not to dead $tale$** 
Dorastus and Fawnia, p. 38. “ I^aie in stole,'* 

i. e. in wait, Stauihurst’s Dcscr. Ireland, p. 
21. “ A stale or pretence, a fraud or deceit,’* 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 392. 

If It be a solitary beauty you court, which as yet 
It tutemernta virga, to that none beside take to Ilia 
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tc«nt» the will not long be in, for your atteiidftnce 
will be but like the fowler* eto/e, the appeirancc of 
which bring* but others to the net. 

A <Utpu/Grap Huirtfw a Green Heu<t, 1688, p. 96. 
He ordcined certain of hi* mm to geve stuulie to 
the toune of Guisnes while he stodc in a ttul-- to lie 
In wake for the relefe that might come from Calll*. 

Hairt Union, 1548. Hen. IV. f. 31. 

(3) A company or band ? “ To keep tlie stale, 
Malory’s Morte d’Artbur, i. 150. 

With hysttclyne brande he strykes of hys hcrede. 
And sterttes owtte to hys atede, and with hi* *fah 
wendet. Unrig Arthure, JfS. Unentn, f. 6?. 

(1) A prostitute. A cant term. Our old writers 
use the term in the sense of a tubitifufe for 
another in tric4:edneaf, enpecially in adultery, 
as in Middleton, ii. 521, or sometimes as a 
cover for another’s guilt. 

And that is all I could do, for before 
I could get earnest of any ones love, 

To whom 1 made addretae, even she would say. 
You have another mUtresse, go to her. 

I wil not be her stafe. 

Thg ShtphearAo tlotprioff, sig. G. 1. 
Must an husband be made a Hale to tinne, ot an 
inlet to bis owne shame ? 

The Tk'o Uanctuhire Lm^r, 1640. p. 21. 

(5) ^Vanting freshness, formerly applied in this 
sense generally. 

(6) Urine. Still in use. “ Stale, pysse, e#c/by,” 
Palsgrave, 1530, subst. f. 66. 

(7) A stalk. Warw. 

(8) To render stale or flat ; to make cheap or 
common. Shak. 

(9) A hurdle. Norik, 

(101 The round of a ladder. 

(11) The confederate of a thief. 

Lives like a gentleman by sleight of hand. 

Can play the foist, the nip, the etale, the stand. 

Toplurt Brood of Cormovante, 1630, p. 6. 

12) To hide away. Somerset. 

13) A ttaU maid, an old maid. 

STALE. BEER. Strong beer. /, qf Wight. 

STALENGE. To compound for anything by 
the year or number. North. 

STALINGE. Urine. 

Summe of Alexander knyghtes lykked Irene, 
summe dranke oyle, and summe ware at so grvte 
meschefc that thay dranke thalre awene eiatintft’^, 

MS. Lincoln A. 1. 17, f. 27. 

STALK. (1) A company of foresters. 

(2) To use a stalking-horse for obtaining wild- 
fowl and game. 

(3) The. leg of a bird. “ Oiteau trap haut 
aegtjf, whose slaulkcs (or legs) are too long,” 
Cotgrave.in v.Assit, 

(4) A quill, or ree<l. 

(5) The part of a crossbow from which the ar- 
row is ejected. «• Stalke of a shaftc, fust,*’ 
Palsgrave, 1530, subst. f. 66. 

(6) The upright piece of a ladder; the principal 
upright in any small monumental erection. 

(7) The stem of a tree. Wegt. 

STALKE. To step slowly. (A.-S.) 

And to thebeddc he rlnUffth stillc. 

Where lhat he wljt was the wife. 

And in his hande a rasour knife 
He bare, with whlche hir throte he cut. 

Coirrr, ed. I5M. f. 32 



STALKER. (1) A fowler. Properly, one who 
used the stalking-horse. North. 

(2) A kind of Ashing net. 

STALKING. Wet and miry. Glouc. 
STALKING-COAT. A sort of coat worn in 
England in the reign of Henry VIII. 
STALKING-HORSE. A horse real or fictitious, 
by which a fowler screens himself from the 
sight of the game. 

hat a she buaaard it is I A roan can scarce get 
a *hoot at him with a Halhing horee. He hat been 
fear'd sure. 

C3arke*e Phraoeolagia PurriHs, 1656, p. 126. 

There it no ^tting at tome fowl without a 
Halking.Koree, which louil be tome old jade trained 
up for that purpote, who will gently, at you would 
have him, walk up and down in the water which way 
you please, dodding and eating the grati that growi 
therein { behind whose fore-thoulder you are to 
shelter yourself and gun, bending your body down 
low by bit tide, and keeping hit body atill full be- 
tween you and the fowl. When you arc within 
shot take your level from before the fore-part of 
the hor*c, giving 6re at it were between hi* neck 
and the water, which it much better tbootlng than 
under hit belly. Now to supply the defect of a 
real Hatklng-korea, which will take up a great deal 
of time to Instruct and make fit for thi* exerci»e, an 
artificial one may be made of any piece of old can- 
vas. which it to be ahtp'd in form of a hortc, with 
the head bending downwards, at if he grti’d. It 
may be ituffbd with any light matter, and should be 
painted of the colour of a hone, whereof brown It 
the best ; in the middle let it be fiat to a staff, with 
a sharp Iron at the end, to stick Into the ground at 
occasion requlret, standing fast while you take your 
level { tod farther, at it mutt be very portable. It 
should alto be moved, to at It may teem to graae at 
it goes ; neither ought lu lUturr be too high or loo 
low. for the one will not hide the body, and the other 
will be apt to fright the fowl away. But when you 
have to beat the fowl with the etnlking horee that 
they begin to find your deceit, and wili no longer 
endure it, you may sUlk with an ox or cow made 
of painted canvas, till the etalking-^horae be forgot, 
white others again stalk with stags, or red deer, 
formed out of painted canvas, with the natural 
hornt of stagi fixed thereon, and the colour to 
lively paintc*! tint the fowl cannot discern the 
fallacy. DIctitmarium Ruetieum, 1720. 

STA f,L. (1) To forestall. Joruon, 

(2) To tire ; to satiate. North. 

(3) To choke. Northumb. 

(4) A temporary hut. Northampt., 

(5) To set fast, as in mud, &c. 

(6) A doorlcss pew in a church. 

(7) A covering for a finger, used to protect it 
when cut or sore. / ar. dial, 

(8) A term of contempt. 

•So shall you meete with that Halt, 

Thai wotiUle myklngdomc cUyme and call. 

Cheater Piapt, i. 178. 

(9) To stall a debt, i. e. to forbear it for a time. 
lA*yccster Corresp. p. 45. 

(10) Place ; sent ; room. Slalle, to sit In place, 
to order. {A.-S.) 

Als he Was stoken in lhat HaU, 

He herd byhind him, In a wall, 

A dnr opend fair and weic, 

.And tharout come a damyscl. 

Ywaint and Gawin, 695. 
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And thuike thcr lord that vytteth on hye, 

That formeth and $taHeth the kyngyt »«c. 

US. Cantab. Ft. ii. t. 2. 

(11) To make» or ordain. StaUing to the rogue, 
an old method of admitting into the society 
of canting rogues. 

(12) To fatten. “ It is tyrae to stall your oxyn 
that you entend to scl after Ester/’ Talsgrave. 

STALLAGE. A wooden trough on which casks 
are placed for working beer. Siut»ex, 

STALLANT. A stallion. PaUr/rare. 

STALLING. Making, or ordaining. So ex- 
plained by Dekker, in his J.Anthonie and 
Candle-Light, 1620. sig. C. iii. 

STALLING-KEN. A house for receiving stolen 
goods. Dekkcr, 1612. 

STALLON. A slip from a plant. 

STALLME. A stallion. PaUgrare. 

STALWORTII. Strong; stout ; brave. 

We had abrodur they callyd Moradas, 

Wyth the emperowre he wai, 

A stalwitrth man y-nogh. 

US. Ointab. Ft. ii. 38, f.80. 



And this waud noght bruseli nc faldandc bot 
wprtHlit lastand. ‘VS. Colt. Eton. 10, f. 6. 

And »cho ftrenyde me »o aiaile-tvorth^li/, that I 
had no mouthe to ipeke, ne uo hande to ttyrre. 

M.S. Uneotn A. 1. 17. 6 193. 
And ataUworthelp were So he wende* 

And lastandely to hyc lyvct eiide. 

US. Hart. 2260, f. 16. 



STAM. (U The stem of a vessel ? 

Soatowttly the foratemc one the<ran* hytti«« 

That atokkes of the itcre-burde itrykkya in peccs. 

Uerte Arthurs , US. Lincoln, f. 91. 

(2) To amaze i to confound. Eatt. 
STAM-BANG. Plump down. Cornto. 
STAMBER. To stammer. 

Curled locki on idiots heads, 

Yeallow at the amber, 

Playeaon thoughts as girls with beads. 

When their masse they atamber. 

Armin’a XetT of \inni«f, 1606. 

STAMEIj. a kind of line worsted. 

Sometromei weaver, or some butcher's son, 

That scTub’d alate within asIccTcleu gown. 

Tht Return from PamaaauJi, p. 248. 
Shee makes request for a gowne of the new fashion 
stufTe, for a pettlcote of the finest tfamme//, orfor a 
hat of the newest fashion. 

The Arraignment of letod, idle, froward, and 
Vneonetant ITbnien, 1628, p. 12. 
But long they had not danc'd, till this yong maid. 
In a fresh etammell petticote aray'd. 

With Tellurc sieves, and bodies tied with points, 
Began to feelea loosenesse In her joynts. 

rimes Curtaine t>rawne, 1621, slg. D. Iv. 

STAMINE. (1) Linsey-woolsey cloth ; a garment 
made of that material. 

Oo kirtel and oo cote for soroer, with a blak 
habitc above hem, and everelthcr tyme ij. aiamynt. 

MS. Bodl. 423, f. 182. 



( 2 ) 



Standis styfTe tne the e*ampne, stcrisoneaftyre, 
Strekync over the streme, thare stryvynge bcgyimcs. 



Uortc Arthure, US. Lincoln, t. 91. 



STAMMER. To stumble, or stagger. North. 
STAMMERING. Doubtful. Batman, 1582. 
STAMMIN. Wonderful ; surprising. Eaat. 
STAMP. (1) A halfpenny 



(2) A tune. 

Songes, atampne, and eke diancea, 

Dyrers plentdofpleaaauoces. 

And many unkouth notyi newe 
Of swirh folkys as lovde trewe ; 

And instruroontys that dyde oxcelle. 

Many moo thane I kane telle. US. Fairfas lA- 
While Jnsian was in Ermonie, 

.She hadtic lemed of minstralcle, 

Upon a fllhele for to play 
Staumpea, notes, garibles gay. 

Bevee ofHamicun, p. 143. 

(3) To bruise in a mortar. 

Stompfl the onyone, and lempre yt with watur, 
and jif the syke to drynk, and anoon he schal speke. 

Jf5. in Mr. pettigrete'e Poaeeuion, xv. Cent. 

(4) To thrash out the seeds of flax. 

(5) Put to stampe, i. e. to press. 

Wrote a greatc bokc of the saied false and fclned 
miracles and revetacions of the said Elliabeth in a 
faire hand, redy to bee a coplo to the printer when 
thesaied boke should be put to rr^mpe. 

HaU. Hrnrp Vltl. f. 22L 

(6) Explained by Ilcarnc, a pond. 

Sir James of Beauchamp wonded and may not sund. 

In a water atampe he was dronkled ncand. 

J..anp’to/t‘a Chronicle, p.288. 

STAMP-CRAB. One who treads heavily. 

STAMPERS. Shoes. PeAJter. 

STAMPINGS. Holes in a horse's shoe. 

STAMPS. (1) “ Pounders or beating-hammers 
lift up by a wheel, moved with water, and 
falling by their own weight to stamp or beat 
small tlie slags or cinders of refuse metal, are 
calld gtamfis,” Kennctt MS. 

(2) Legs. A cant term, occurring in Dekker’s 
r.«nthome and Candle-Light, 1620, sig. C. iii. 

STAM-WOOD. The roots of trees stubbed or 
grubbed up. South. 

STAN. (1) A Slone. Line. 

(2) To reckon ; to count. Newc. 

(3) A stick used by butchers for keeping the 
1>eUy and legs of a slaughtered beast stretched 
out. Holme, 1688. 

STANARD. A yard for stones. Line. 

STANBRODS. Slate pins, generally made of 
the leg-boncs of sheep. 

STANCH. A lock in a river or canal, including 
the masonry and gates. &c. Line. 

STANCHIL. (1) The stanncl-hawk. A'orM. 

(2) A bar; generally, the iron-bar of a window, 
or a stanchion, q. v. 

Round about the said tomb-stone, both at the 
aides and at cither end, were set up neat atenchAla 
of wood, Joyned to close that one could not put in 
his hand betwixt one and the other. 

Darief Ancient Ritea, ed. IG72, p. 118. 

STANCHION. The bar of a w indow. Also, a 
prop or support. The term is still in use in 
the first sense, generally pronounced etanpion. 
Sec Grose and Pegge, p. 152. “ Stanchon of 

a wyndowc, crogsee*' Palsgrave. “ Staunchon, 
aproppe, eat ancon," Ibid. 

STANCHLESS. Insatiable. Shak. 

STANCROPPES. The herb crassuta mhwr. 
Sec MS. Sloane 5, f. 4, xv. Cent. 

STAND. (1) To etand in hand, to etand on, to 
concern or interest. 7b $tand to do if, to be 
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able to do it. To ttand to a cAiA/, to be s{>on6or 
for it. To itand /o, to maintain an assertion. 
To ttand upon anything^ to make it a matter of 
consequence. To ttand for it, to engage to the 
correctness of anything. To ttand by any one, 
to protect him. 

(2) A stall in a stable. North. 

?3) To put up with. / Vir. diat. 

(4) The stickJeback. Suffolk. 

(5) A young unpolled tree. Eatt. 

(6) A beer-barrel set on one end. 

(7) A building erected for spectators at a race or 
other amusement. 

(8) A frame for supporting banreU, &c. 

(9) To be maintained or upheld. 

STANDARD. (1) A frame, or horse. Wooden 

frames of various kinds are so called. 

(2) A large chest, generally used for carrying 
plate, jewels, and articles of value, but some- 
times for linen. 

Item, the said Anne than have two ttandard- 
chexU* delivered unto her for the keeptnft of the 
said dUper, the one to keep the cleane ttufT, and 
th* other to keep the ttulT that hath been occupied. 

Otdinance$ and Rtgulatiuna, p.2l5. 

(3) A tree growing unsupported. / or. diat. 

(4) One who remains long in a place. 

(5) A large wax taper. “ A great torch of waxe, 
which wc call a tiandard or a quarricr,’* Florio, 
p. 161, cd. 1611. 

(6) The upright bar of a window. 

STANDAXE. An ox-stall. Arch. xiii. 383. 

STAND-BACK-DAY. A day, among a company 

of sheep-shearers, in which some or all the 
company have no employment. Eatt. 

STANDELWELKS. Satyrion. Gerard. Stan- 
dergrass is another name, ib. p. 169. 

STANDERS. (1) “The trees left for cncrcasein 
the woods.’* This is the explanation of the 
word in Hollyband’s Diclionarie, 1S93. 

(2) Iron uprights used in building ? Privy Purse 
Expences Eliz. York, p. 25. 

STANDERT. A standard. Paltgrave. Meyiick 
explains it, “ a pole, on the top of which was j 
set a mark.” i 

ST.VND-FURTHER. A quarrel; a disunion. 
** Thcrc*s quite a stand-further between them.” 

niltt. 

STAND-HOLES. FU ttand holet,'* I will hold 
to my bargain ; sometimes thus limited, “ VU 
ttand holet till next Wednesday.” It seems 
borrowed from the game kit-kat, or bandy 
wicket, at which if a player indicate an inten- 
tion of nmning indiscreetly in the opinion of 
another, the latter will fix him to his position 
by roaring out ** ttand holet.** 

STANDING-HOUSE. A domestic establish- 
ment. See Stanihurst, p. 2 1 . 

The beere that Is used at noble mens tables In 
their fixed and ttanding hout€$. Is commonllcof a 
yeare old, or peradventure of two yearrs tunning 
or more, but this Is not gencrnll. 

Harrtt4jH*a England, p. 167. 

STANDING-PECE. “ Standyng pece, couppe,** 
Palsgrave. Standyng pece, with a cover. 



couppe,** ibid. “ Stondyng-pcce, crathera,” 
MS. Arundel 249, f. 89. 

STANDING-STOOL. A small wooden machine 
with wheels, formerly used for cliildren. 

Thus far his Infancy: his riper age 
Hequiresa more miiterious folio page. 

Now that time speaks him perfect, and 'its pitlc 
To dandle him longer in a close committee. 

The eir dares peep abroad, the pretty foole 
Can wag without a truckling Wanding-^ooto. 

FletchaPa Poemt, p. 130. 

STANDING-WATCH. Sentinels or scouts in 
an army stationed at the outer posts. 

STANDISH. An inkstand. 

Pausing awhile over my itandith, I resolved in 
verse to paynt forth roy passion. 

PUret PenU«s$€, 1599. 

STAND-STILL. A stoppage, lar. dial. 

STANDYTH. Rcmaineth. 

Y tryste In God that he schalle me tpede. 

He atandgih wyth the ryght. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. tl. 38. f. 70. 

STANE. A stone. Stane-ttill, still as a stone, 
quite stilL North. 

When the king had uid his will, 

A1 the lordes sat etane-atUl / 

Of al the wise men that thar ware, 

Nane kowth gif him graith aniware. 

The Sevyn Sagra, 3dG8. 

STAN FRA. Backwards ; unwilling. Yorkth. 

STANG. (1) An eel-spear. North. 

(2^ To throb with pain. Line. 

3) A rood of land. North. 

4) The bar of a door. “ A bolte, a barre or 
stang of a dore,” Florio, p. 89. 

(5) A piece of wood on which the carcases of 
beasts are suspended. North. 

<'G) A wooden bar ; the pole on which a tub is 
suspended. “ Tine, a ttand, open tub, or soe 
most in use during the time of vintage, ard 
holding about foure or five pailcfulls, and 
commonly borne by a ttany lietweene two,” 
Cotgravc. ” This word is still used in some 
colleges in the University of Cambridge : to 
ttang scholars in Cliristmas being to cause 
them to ride on a coltstaff or pole for missing 
of chappel,” Ray, cd. 1674, p. 44. 

And jet hem halchri al hole the halves to-geder, 

And tythea on a itlf atanga itoully hi-m henge<. 

Syr Gawayn and the Grme Knpy, 1014 

(7) Riding the ttang. This is a custom well 
known throughout the North, and intended 
for the benefit of those husbands who beat 
their wives. Formerly the offending party 
was forcibly mounted across a ttang oi pole, 
on which he was conveyed with a rabble at 
his heels through the town or village, and 
compelled to listen to the proclamation of his 
unmanly conduct, accompanied with the noise 
of tin cans, horns, fee. But now some one of 
the assembled multitude, consisting chiefly of 
boys, is elevated on a pole or ladder, and 
gives utterance to the following doggrel 
verses : 

Rsa. Dan, Dan, the sign of our old Tin Can, 
Taylor Wood has been beating hU good womaa ; 
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He beat hcf with neither stick, stone, nor slower, 
But up'd with his goose snd knock’d her ower. 
Ifever he does the likesgsln, 

As we fuppoie he will, 

We’ll mount him on a nanny goat. 

And ride him do«rn to hell. 

So runs a version obtwned some years ago 
at Louth by Mr. Adcock, and probably con- 
tinues to this day. In the neighbourhood of 
Lincoln there is a considerable variation. The 
cry or proclamation is as follows : 

Ran, Tan, Tan, the sign of the old Tin Can ; 
Stfphen Smith** been paying his daughter Nan : 
He paid Iirrboth behind and before. 

He paid her ’cause she wouldn't be his whore. 

He lick’d her neither with stake nor stower, 

Hut up wl’ his fl»t and knock’d her ower. 

Now if Steenie Smith don’t mend hU manners. 
The skin of his . . . shall go the tanner’s i 
And if the tanner don’t tan it well : 

Skin, tanner, and . . . shall go to hell. 

(8) The shaft of a cart, ff'ettm. 

STANGEY. A tailor. North, 

STANIEL. A hasc kind of hawk. “ Jhtetus, 
Anglice a stanicl,’* Nominale MS. 

STANK. (1) Stop ! addressed to horses. 

(2) A tank, or receptacle for water. Brocket! 
explains it, a wet ditch. “ Sta^iumt a pounde, 
a stanke, a dam,” MS. llarl. 2270, f. I8I. 

Also In that contree ther ben bestes, taughte of 
rnen to gon Into watrea. Into r> veres, and into depe 
$tanke», for to tske fysehc. 

MoHnderiU't Travels, 1039, p. SU9. 
She dolth greet harm nameliche yn pondcs and 
in gfantrkt/f, for a couple of otryi wlthoute more 
shal wel destruye of fysh a greet ponde or a greet 
sfngks, and tlicrfore men liuntein hem. 

MS. Bodl. 646. 

The fishes In ttankes and wayters thare. 

With ncites and ingynes lhay tooke alwharc. 

ATS. Lonad. SOO, f. 9. 

'3) A dam. Also, to dam up. 

' And thane Alexander and hyi oste went alle 
aboute that ry%'erc, and come tllle this forsaid 
gtanke, and luged theme aboute it. 

MS. iJneoJn A. 1. 17, f. 28. 
And stnnek up the sail conducts of mine eyes 
To watch thy shame, and weep mine obsequies. 

Fletehe/'s teems, p. 164. 

(4) To tread on. Cormr. 

(5) A disagreeable situation. Carmr, 

(6) A pole.orstang, q. v. 

(7) To sigh t to moan \ to groan. Cumb. 

(8) Weak ; worn out. Speturr. 

STANMARCHE. The herb aliaaundcr. Pr. 

Par\. MS. Harl. 22l,f. 163. 

STANNAGE. A stall. 

In this proces of tyme, while Simon dwelte wiili 
his said master, they keptea stannnge at our Ladle 
faler. MS. /IshmtAe 9C6. 

STANS. 

The emperour seyd, that is a herd char.a, 

Dot what letys man to dopenans ? 

Slauth It is wiihouten stans. 

That drawyi mao fro hys j>enans. 

Ms. /Ishmole S\, f. 

STANSTICKLE. The prickleback. fjut. 

STAP. (1) Stay j visit. Drron. 

(2) The stave of a tub. North. 



STAPEL. (1) A post of the bed. 

Under ech stapel of hU bed. 

That he niste. four thal hid. 

The Secyn Sages, f91# 

(2) A small shaft of a coal-pit. 

STAPLE. Merchant, of the Maple, a title given 
to an ancient company of merchants who ex- 
ported the staple w ares of the country. 

They did prest of the more/Mit/nfe/ «/ the stnj^e 
xvtlj. m. 1. late before, which was a great displea- 
sure to the kyng, and a more corasey to the quene. 

Jlall, Henty VI. f. 94. 

STAPLER. Anything which tends to destroy 
the hopes or expectations of another. 

STAP-SHARD. A stop-gap. Somer$et. 

STAR. (1) To crack glass so that it appears 
something like a star with many radii. 

(2) A white spot on a horse’s forehead. 

STAR-BASON. An impudent-looking fellow. 

STARCHING-BRUSH. A long square brush 
used by weavers for starching yam. Holme’s 
Academy of Armory, 1688. 

STARE. (1) A starling. ” Staarc a byrdc, e»- 
foumeaujr,** Palsgrave. ** Siumus, a stare,” 
MS. Arund.249,f. 90. 

Where every diy the queens bird-keeper had the 
care of leaching me to whistle, as they doe hero 
your stares or blackbirds. 

^ Comical Hlstwy of the World in the Moon, IC59, 
Thesfare wyl chatreand tpeke of long usage, 
Thougli in his spechc thcr be no greet resoun. 

l^dgate’s Minor Poems, p. 160. 

(2) Sedge, grass of the fens. ” Bent or starr, 
on the N. W. coast of England, and especially 
in Lancashire, is a coarse reedy shrub — like 
ours perhaps — of some importance formerly, 
if not now, on the sandy blowing lands of 
those counties. Its fibrous roots yve some 
cohesion to the sUiceous soil. By the 15 and 
16 G. II. c. 33, « plucking up and carrying 
away starr or bent, or basing it in possession, 
within five miles of the sand hills, was punish- 
able by fine, imprisonment, and whipping,” 
Moor's Suffolk Words. 

(3J Stiff ; weary. A'brfA. 

(4) To shine, or glitter. Pr. Pare. 

(5) To swagger, or bully. A cant term. 

STAREE. “ To staree ; can your horse starce > 

i. e. can your horse travel in stiff clay roads, 
St here he must go up and down as it were 
over steps and stairs, which horses bred in 
many parts of Somersetshire can very readily 
do,” MS. Devonshire Gloss. 

STARK, (n Died. (.^.-5.) Hence may be 
derived the phrase Marred with cold, dead 
or nearly dead with cold. 

Merlin fr«m him went oway, 

The klrgafaz/lhat Ich day. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 103. 
Ami he tolde outehi* felonye, 

And star/e forth with hi» talc ooooe. 

Gotcer, MS. Soc. Anti^. 134, f, 67. 

(2) “ Staff take you, a common phrase of im- 
precation in Kent, which signifies as much as 
a plague take yon, Sa-x. stcorfa, luck, pesiu,*^ 
Kcnnctt, MS. Lantd. 1033, f. 389. 

STARGAND. Starling. Gawayne. 

\ 
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STARINGS. “ Agr^riceiamMi, astonishments, 
staringsof oncshaircs,” Florio, p. 15, cd. 1611 . 

STARK. <1) Stiff. Still in use. 

Nay, gude Joacphc, com ncro and behold, 

ThU bludy lames body ii atarke and cold. 

MS. Hodl. 9 Mua. 160. 

(2) Stout ; strong. 

And thogh Aacaparthe thefe »tarka, 

3)'t many hondyamakc lyghtw.itke. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. H. 38. t. 118. 
Nocunsell myght them to rcfoimacy«m call. 

In ther oprnyon they were so stordy and atmrke. 

UaU'a Kj/nge Johan, p. 50. 
Me bad aplkc-slafTin hl« hand. 

That Wat both «t<ir/r and strang. Hood, 1. 06. 

He wa« bysshope and patryarke 
or Conctatynenoblc atatka, MS. Hart. 1701, f. 45. 

(3) A species of turnip. Aor/A. 

(4) Hard ; difficult. Z.ine. 

(5^ To walk slowly. Doraci. 

(6) Very ; exceedingly, for. dial. 

(7) Covetous; greedy; dear. Yorkah. 

STARKEN. To tighten. North. 

STARKENES. Firmness; strength. 

And bring them to the gitra 
Of hell and utter dcrkencs. 

And all by atubborno atarkenn. 

Doctour Doul^la .4l«, n.d. 

STARK-GIDDY. Very angry ; mad. Lane. 

STARRING. Quick. North. 

STARKlSll. Rather stifT. applied to land, the 
soil of which is principally clay. Line. 

STARK-STARING. Excessively, f'ar. dial. 

STARKY. Stiff; dry. fVeat. 

STARLING. A martin. Lane. 

STARLINGES. Pence of sterling monev. 

STARN. (1) A star. North. 

(2) A bit ; a portion. Line. 

STAR-NAKED. Stark-naked. Suffolk. 

ST.\RNELL. A starling. A^orM. 

STAROP. A stirrup. 

Syr Brfyac ynto the sadullc startyih. 

He towchyd nodnr atarap nor gyrthe. 

MS. Cantub. Ff. II. SB. t 101. 

STARRISII. Strong, as medicine. A’orM. 

STARRY-GAZY-PIE. A pie made of pilchards 
and leeks, the heads of the pilchards appear- 
ing through the crust as if they were studying 
the stars. Comw. 

STAR-SLIME. “ Steire slyrae, /ymai,” Pals- 
grave. Carr has alar-tluhber, star-slough, a 
gelatinous substance, often seen in fields after 
rain. 

START. (I) To begin anything. Nar. dial. 

(2J The same as Steri, q. t. 

(3) Started ; moved. Goirayne. 
START-CHAINS. Chains consisting of four or 

five large links attached to harrows to which 
the whipple-trces arc hooked. East. 

STARTHE. A luiudlc. See 67erf. 

Brynne it topowdcrcone Irene or In n potteTarfSe, 
and do B llttille of that powdir to thyue eghne. 

M.S. Lincoln. Med. f. 284. 

STARTING-HOLE. ** Stertyng hole, ung tapy- 
net, lieu de r^nge," Palsgrave. "A storting- 
hole, sublerfugium** Coles. 

STARTINGS. Opeuings in a coal-mine. 



STARTLE. To sparkle ; to shine. 

STARTLER. A great diinker. IVest. *'0d 8 
who does uot easily start from his seat aad 
leave his pot-companions iu the lurch, but 
maintaiui his part like an old soldier, unless 
the white sergeant makes her appearance," 
kIS. Devonsh. Gloss. 

STARTLY. Liable to startle, f 'ar. diaL 

START-UP. An upstart. Shak. 

STARTUPS. A kind of rough country boots 
with high tops. See Nares. 

He borrowed on the working dales 
His holy rusiets oft. 

And of the bacon’s fat. to make 
His atartapa blackc and soft. 

Paiep’a HatUfuea, p, 150. 

A payre 0 ^ afortuppea had he on hisfeete. 

That losed were up to the small of thelegge; 

Homelie they were, and c.-tflrr then meete. 

Ami in tbelr solas full many a wooden pegge. 

Thifnna'a Dabata, p. 33. 

When hee in picaaaunt wise 
The counterfet exprrstc 

Of clowtie with cole of russet hew 

And aturtupa with the reste. MS. Hart. 3885, f.lO. 

STARVED. Excessively cold. Nar. dial. 

STARY. To stir. Ppgge. 

ST AT. Stopped. Devon. 

STATE. (1) A canopy. Properly an elevalrd 
chair or throne with a canopy over it. 

From thence to the penthouse, where ha break- 
fasted under a atata, and from thence took horse 
about ten of the clock. CUrttfrighda Diary, p. 75. 

(2) Worry ; fright ; fear. f'ar. dial. 

(3) A personage of high rank. 

STATED. Siiitetl. Suffolk. 

STATERY. Merchandise. 

STATESMAN. One who occupies his own 

estate ; a small landholder. North. 

STATH. A step of a ladder. Kent. 

STATUE. A landing-place for merchandise; a 
wharf. The term occurs in an old document 
printed in the Arcbeologia, xxv. 418. 

Persona desirous of contracting with the Hull 
corporation for the construction of a limber tannings 
ataith at the Ferry-boat Dock at llull, and other 
works connected therewith, and for removing the 
old Breakwater Jetty there, must send their lenders, 
marked Tender for Landing-Maith, to the town 
clerk. Town-hall, Hull, on or before noon on the 
6th day of July next. Neu apapar Advfrrii.rmcut, I84C. 

STATIIEL. (1) To establish. {J.-S.) 

For thalhcltled In the ivels unri>^ht, 

Thai thought redta whilk thai nemight. 

Ms, Cott* Vchpua. D. Til. f. 13. 

(2) Tlie same as Staddle{2). 

STATION. (1) The act or form of standing. 
Also, the state of rest. Shak. 

(2) A place of rest for pilgrims on their way to a 
holy scat, as the Holy Land, &c. 

STATION-STAFF. A straight pole divided into 
feet and inches, used in mejisuring land. 

ST.\TI$T. A statcbman. Jonsou, ii. 262. 

STATUA. A statue. {Lai.) The term status 
was sometimes applied to a picture. 

STATUMINATE. To support. {Lot.) 

STATURE. A statue. This use of the word is 
not uncommon in early writeis. 
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STATUTE-CAPS. Woollen c»ps, enjoined to be 
•worn by a statute dated in 1571, in bebalf of 
the trade of cappers. See Malone’s Shake- 
speare, i». 419. 

STATUTE-MERCHANT. Dcdncd in the old 
law dictionaries, “ a Iwnd acknowledged Ire- 
fore one of the clerks of the statiites-mcr- 
chant, and mayor of the staple, or chief w ar- 
den of the city of Loudon, or two merchants 
of the said city for that purpose assigned, or 
before the chief warden or mayor of other 
cities or good towns, or other sufficient men 
for that purpose appointed.” 

STATUTES. Assemblages of fanning servants, 
held possibly by statute, in the early part of 
May, at various places in the country, where 
roasters and mistresses attend to hire servants 
for the ensuing year, commencing at Old 
May-day. At these statutes the groom will 
he distinguished by a straw or two in his hat ; 
the carter or waggoner by a piece of whip- 
cord ; the shepherd by a lock of wool, &c. 

STAUD. Surfeited, tired ; from Stall, q. v. 

STAUGING. A custom prevalent in Cumber- 
land on Christmas eve. The maid-servants of 
the substantial families, if found out of doors, 
are seized by the young men, placed in chairs, 
and borne to the nearest beer-shop, where 
they are detained until they huy their liberty 
by small sums, which are usually expended 
by their captors in liquor. 

STAULE. A decoy; a stale, q. v. 

STAULKIE. Long. 

Wherefore Bacchus U pictured riding In a chariot 
of vine branches, Silenus rldinge beside him on an 
OBse, and the DacciiK or Satyrea shaking togither 
their itaulktt Javellnes and poulmers. By reason of 
their leaping they are caled Sclrll, and the anticke 
or satyricall dauneing Sicinnls, and they also som- 
thnes bicinnlstc i somtimes eEgipanie. 

TopMrtra Four-Footed Beaete, 1607, p. 13. 

STAUNCHE. To stop; to satisfy. 

STAUNCHES. Damps or offensive vapours 
arising in undergroimd works, mines, &c. 

STAUNCH-GREINE. “ Staunche greyne for 
wrytares, pfontiia,” Prompt. Parv. MS. Harl. 

221, f. 163. 

STAUNCH-HAWK. According to Blomc, “one 
well entred for the game.” Gent. Rcc. ii. 63. 
STAUNDE. 

Be the quartere of this jere, and hym quatte elaunde. 
He wylie wyghtlyc in a qwhyle one his wayes hye. 

Uorte Jrthure, MS, IJneotn, f. 50. 

STAUP. To walk badly. A'or/A. 

STAUriNGS. Tbc holes made by the feet of 
horses and cattle in miry highways, and tithcr 
places. North. 

STAUPS. Cask-staves. Northumb. 

STAUTER. To totter, or stagger. Line. 

STAVE. (1) A staff, or pole. (A.-S.) 

Summe with arotres, tumme with etaeee of en- 
gynes. The fyre also b/ganne for to sett in howsea 
within the cite*, and rayse a gretc lowe. 

MS. Lincoln A. 1. 17, f. 11. 

(2) In bear-baiting, to mterpose with a staff to 
stop the bear. Nare- 

(3) The step of a ladder. Eatt. 



(4) To cut a hedge. Yorith. 

(5) A narrow bridge over a brook. 

(6) To stow, knock, or force down. 

STAYER. (1) A hedge-stake. Yorith. 

(2) To totter; to tumble. North. 

STAVERWORT. The herb staggerwort. 

STAVES-AKER. A sirecies of larkspur. 

Red leather and turdet water. 

Scarlet colour or $tare0-aker. 

S‘Fng» o/the Lontiditt Prenticr*, p. 151. 

Thr *01811 roots of cllebor which arc like to 
onions, have power in them to purge the belly of 
dog»; other give them goat* milk, or mU beaten 
*mall, or tkea cralia beaten small and put into water, 
or $tavt»’0tcr(, and imedlatly after hi* purgation, 
•weet milke. 

Toptell*t Four-Footed DeatU, lCo7, p- 1B1« 

STAVLAN. Ireunging. Cumb. 

STAW. (1) To stay ; to hinder. North. 

(2) To Ire restive, as a hone. Lane. 

STAWED. Set ; placed. North. 

STAW-FED. Over-fed. See StaU. 

STAY. (1) A ladder. Une. 

(2) To support. Liffy. 

(3) The stanchion of a window. 

(4 

To my dear daughter Philippa, queen of Portugal, 
my second bc»t of gold, and a gold cup and 
coTtrT. Teoto Petiwt. p. 142. 

(5) Ascended. (aI.-S.) 

How he uproot and *ithen up ftap, 

Mony a mon hit hetde and »ay. 

Cmrtor Mundi, MS. Colt. Trin. Cantab, f. 2. 

STAY- BAR. The horizontal bar of a window. 
See Willis’s Arch. Nomen. p. 58. 

STAYERS. Stairs. A very common old form 
of the word, most absurdly retained by Mr. 
Knight in the Mcrch. Yen. iii. 2, in a different 
sense. See Dyce’s Remarks, p. 56. Jennings 
gives itayers as the Somersetshire pronun- 
ciation of stairs, Gloss, p. 72. Chaucer has 
»teyer$. 

STAYKFALDHOLLIS. Holes in a wall used 
by workmen to erect their scaffulding. 

STE.AD. (1) A place; a spot; a farmhouse and 
offices. From the A.-S. 

I (2) To aid ; to assist ; to support. Shak. 

: (3) To supply a place. East, “ Stead up your 
appointment,” Shakespeare. 

STEADY. (1) A stithy. Northampi. 

i (2) Sol>cr ; attentive to work. / 'ar. dial. 

STEAKS. ” Is that your lackey yonder in the 

I steaks of velvet,” Middleton, i. 336. 

STEALE. (1) The handle of several agricultural 
implements, &c. South. “ Stealc or handcll 
of a staffe, nwmcAc, hantely* Palsgrave. “SteaJe 
of a shaftc./tt*/,” ibid. 

(2) Tlie stalk of an apple. Line. ” The staulke 
or steale of fruits,” Cotgravc. 

STEALY-CLOTHES. A l>oys* game, thus de- 
scribed by Brockett. 

The little party divide ihctnselve* into two 
bAnd4, drawing a lino as the boundary of their re- 
fpectivc terrltvrlet; and at equal diitance* from 
ihli line, deposit the htu, coat*, or handkerchief* of 
each in a heap. The game commence* with a do- 
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llance, and then they make mutual incurtiona, each 
trying to aelae and carry away lome article from the 
other'* atorc ; but If they are unforlunatrly caught in 
the attempt, they rouat not only reatnre the plun* 
dcr, but remain priaonert until one of their own 
p.irty can make hit way to (hem, and touch them. 
When all the thing* of the one party are trana* 
frrrcd to the other** head quarter*, the game ia won. 
A wcll>cnntcated match will aometlmea last nearly a 
whole day. 

STEAM. (^1) To rise, or ascend. 

The waU atand to thi* dale, a few itreets and 
houtea in the towoe, no amall porceU thereof i* 
turned Co orchard* and gardens. The greater part 
of the townc la ateepe and upward. 

StanMur«t'e Description <•/ helanJ, p. Sfi. 

(2) To send forth dust. South. 

STE AN. (1) A stone vessel. ** A g^cat pot or 
sifan,** llolIyband’sDictionarie, 159.3. Spenser 
uses it in this sense. Palmer defines it, ** a 
large upright jar of baked clay.*’ Stean is 
still the pronunciation of a/one in the North, 
and so it was in Elizabeth’s time. See Lam* 
harde’s Perambulation, 159C, p. 205. In some 
places a cask or vat is so called. 

(2) To mend a road with stones ; to line a well, 
tec. with stone or brick. South. 

(3) A large box of stones used for pressing 
cheese in making it. Dor$et. 

STEANING. Any kind of path or road paved 
with small round stones, ffett. 

STEATHING. A lath and plaster partition. 
STEAVER. A collier who superintends the 
coal-pit ; a banksman. North. 

STEAWK. A handle. Lane. 

STEAWP, All { every part. Lane. 

STEAWT. Proud. Lane. 

STEAJ. Ascended. The following is 

written in the early Kentish dialect : 

Credo. Ich levo inc God, vadcr almljti, makere 
of hevene and of crlhe, and In Jeau Criat hta sone 
on leploure Lurd. thet i-kend ia oftheholi go<U, y. 
bore of Marie roayde, y-pyned oiider Pouna Pilate, 
y-naylcd a rode, dyad, and bc-bered, yede doun to 
helle, thane Ihridde day aro* rram the dyatic, area) 
to hevenea, sit a the rijt half of God the vader 
almijti, thannra to comene he la, to deme the qulke 
and the dyade. Ich ydeve ine the holy goat, holy 
chcrche gcnerallichc, menneaaeof haljen, leanetaeof 
Bcnnea, of vicaae aristnge, and lyf evreleatlnde. Zuo 
hy hit. Aa/ig. Antiq. 1.49. 

STKCllE. A stitch in the side. 

A drynke for the rieehr, and narownnae of hart 
and other evylle. Take harte«-tonge. violet, Icco- 
rice, endyve, peliture, fenellc, of everlche Hike 
miche, and of isope, aquartroneof fygd, and aethe 
thyce togidyr in a galon of water into a potellc. 
Kfter powre owt the licour, and do it In a panne, 
and Uke thre rawe eggea-tcbellea, and do therto; 
•nd than aethe it on the fyre, and atyre it faat { i-fler 
wrynge it thurge a clothe, and than put It in a dene 
veaL'Ile coverd alle nyjt, and than gylT hym to 
drynke that U acke tylle he be hole. 

MS^ Stoant 7, f. 8D. 

STECK. A stopping place. To take the steck, 
i. e. to become restive. North. \ 

STEDDE. Furnished ; provided I 

I wille noghte atlre with my alale halfe a atede lenghe, 
Bot they be etedde with more atufib hane one jone 
atede horya. Mortt Arihure, MS tAncoln. t. 83. 
II. 



STEDDLE. To support, or make steady. If a 
table having uneven legs does not stand 
steadily, it is said to be tteddled by putting 
something under the deficient leg. "it is also 
used in the participle tteddUd, when a table 
has been marked or stained. Line. 

STEDE. (1) A place; a station. {A.-S.) 

But ahe it yalTto the Scottlashe knight. 

For he waa of an uokouth stede. 

MS. Hart. SSS53. f. 06. 
And God myjht not In nomanere, 

Alyjhl bole in feyre ateHe and cirre. 

Rriiffiou* Ihtemt, IT, tcW. 
Ilya grete atede* achrwyd me ichone. 

And aethyn he made me ajene to gone 
Into the oted where he me fette. 

In that aame sted ther he me aete. 

MS. Ashmote 61, xv. Cent. 
Joly Robyn, he aeid, wel mot thou be. 

Be God u> ihulil thou to me 
On other #terfe than here. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. 4H. f. 59. 

(2) In Aye a/erfe, in his place, instead of him. 

\ow ys he gone, my lady free. 

In hy* sfrde ye achalle take me 5 
Am y not a knyght I 
And we achalle do ao prevely, 

That whethyr he levc or dye, 

Ther achalle wete no wyght. * 

MS. Otntab. Ff. li. .*«, f. 72. 

(3) Set : appointed. 

That daye the tournament aoltie be atede. 

They horaede hym on aite olde crokede aicde, 
.\nd jltt for-lhoghte theme alle. 

humbras, 619. 

STEDFAST. The herb palma Cbristi. 
STEDFUL. Steadfast. H’eber. 

STEE. A ladder; a stile. North. 
STEE-HOPPING. Gossiping ; romping. Wett, 
STEEL. (1) To iron clothes. Devon. 

(2) Treuft aa $teUt faithful as steel, a common 
phrase in early romances, and found even in 
Shakespeare, Mids, Night’s Dream, ii. 2. 

Me waa the kyngeof Arragon, 

A nobuU man and of grete renown, 

Syr Ardua waa hya names 
He had a quenc that hyght Margaret, 

Tteiceos tteie y yow be-heit. 

That falsely wat broght in blame. 

MS. Omtab. Ff. ii. 38. f. 71. 

(3) A itile. North. 

(4) Courage. Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 
STEELY. Hard; firm. Tusser, p. 34. 

STEEM. (I) Esteem; value. 

Over geatea it hat the areem, 

Over alle that la or was. 

R. d< Brunne, ap. Warton. 1. 69. 

(2) To bespeak a thing. North. 

(3) A flame of fire. Fr. Part. 

STEEMING. A turn. Devon. 

STEEN. Spite; envy. Notf. 

STEEP. (1) Rennet. Lane. 

(2) To tilt a barrel, Devon. 

(3) To dress or trim a hedge. Weat. 

(4) To finish anything off. Oxon, 

STEEPEUS. In trimming hedges, the centra] 

branches, cut half through and laid length* 
wise, are so called. Went. 

STEEPING-RAIN. A soaking rain. North. 
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STEEPLE-IUTS. I-ong hats, described by 
Stuhbca as “ jicarking up like the sperc or 
shaft of a steeple, staiidyng a quarter of a 
yarde above the croune of their heades, some 
more, some Icsse, as please the phantasies of 
their inconstant inindcs, 2d cd. 1585, f. 21. 
Slrrpleit hatlet arc mentioned in Wright's Pas- 
sions of the Minde, 1621, p. 330. 

STEEPLE-llOUSE. A church. 

STEER. (1) Very steep, lies/. 

(7) An OS in its tliird year. .Vor/A. 

Juvcncuft U A whao he U no lenger a 

CAlf, And he is then callyd a Afeere when he begyn- 
neih tn be helpfull unto the proRt of men in ecmge 
the erth. IHaioguM of CrrtUure% Jifora/jfterfi p« 888. 

(3) To frighten. Lane. 

(4) To stun with noise. Norik. 

(5) To stir ; to move. Palsgrave. 

STEERISII. Young, as an ox. Glouc. 

STEERT. Acute 5 painful, Somereet. A sharp 

point is called a steert. 

STEEVE. To dry ; to stiffen. /fWA 

STEEVING. A term used by merchants, when 
they stow cotton or wool by forcing it in with 
screws. Diet. Rust. 

STEG. The same as Stag, q. v. 

STEGH. Ascended. (./.-S.) 

And ros to lyve the thryde dsy. 

And rtrgh to hevene the xl. dey. 

MS. Cott. Clawi. A It. f. 138. 

Reke strfrh In the ire of hym. end Arc brynt of 
hU fAce : coles Ar kyndeled of hym. 

MS. Coil. Eton. 10. f. 8S. 

STEG-MONTH. The month of a woman’s 
confinement. Steg-tcidoto, a man whose wife 
is confined. North. 

STEIER. A star. A corrupt form. The copy 
in MS. Bodl. 175 reads starre. 

A ttHer of JAcnbe springe thAll, 

A man of iMrell, 

ThAtahmU oeercotne and have In bande 
Ail ktngcs and duckes of strange Unde. 

Cherter Plagt, 1.89. 

STEIL. To walk very slowly. Line. 

STEIP. ** Strip of hrtmSj eighteen helms, 
WHtsf Holloway’s Dictionary, p. 163. 

STEIT. As well as. Nortkumb. 

STEK. Stuck. 

Ande al graythed in grene this gome and fab wedes, 
A ttrayt cote ftil street, that ttek on his sides. 

Sj/r Gawagnandthe Grttie 133. 

STEKE. (1) To fasten with a stick. The follow- 
ing proverb is still in vogue ; and Ray says 
steak is to shut a door in the North. 

When the hors it stole. m«ke the stabullc dore 

MS. f>>s*T0 52. 

(2) “ Steke of flesshe, charbonnee’* Palsgrave. 

STEKIE. To stick fast, {A.-S.) 

STEL. Stole ; crept softly. 

And ho stepped stilly, and tt*l to hit be<li1e, 

Kelt up thecortyn, and creped withinne. 

Sgr Gawognandthe Grent A'npjr. 1191. 

STELCH. (1) Stealth. Salop. 

(2) A stilt ; a pole ; a post. ff’e»/. 

STEIXH-STAFF. A rod of wood which keeps 
asunder the traces of waggon harness. H m/. 

STELE. (1) The stem of an arrow. Palsgrave, 
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verb, in v. ffthtr. Also, the stem or stalk of 
anything. “ Candtlabri tcaput, the sbanke 
or stele of the candlesticke,” Nomcnclator, 
Lend. 1585, p. 245. 

(2) A handle. Still in use. 

And lernrd men a ladelbugge 
With a long 

And caste for to kepe a crokke 
To save the fatlcabov.;. 

Piert ploughmen, p. 418. 

(3) A horse-block ; a stepping-stone. 

STELENDELICH. By stealth. 

Many of his men and bestes, 

Agcin kyng Alisaunder hestes 
StelendeHch dronkeu of this lake. 

Kgng Alitnunder, 50HO. 

STEL-CERE. Steel clothing, i. e. armour. 

Stifest under $iel-gn^ on «tedes to ryde. 

The wyjtfsi and the worthyesl of the worldcskyntle, 
Syr Giiwayn and (he Grene Knjfjf. 860. 

STEEL. ( I ) To stall, or fix permanently. 

(2) A large open drain. Cutnb. 

(3) A fold for cattle. North. 

STELLEERE. The steelyards. “A Romanc 

bcaroe or steUeere, abeameof yron or wood, 
full of nickes or notches, along which a ccr- 
tainc poize of lead playing, and at length sel- 
ling towards the one end, shewes the just 
weight of a commodilie hanging by a hooke 
at the other end,” Cotgrave. 

STELLIFIED. “ Made him stelllfycd,” i. e. 
named a constellation after him. 

And thouj Rtimaynis made him 
llUgrethccd, for alle that, dldeavak*. 

l^dgate, MS. So*-. Antig. 134. f. 15. 

STEELING. A shed for cattle. North. 

STEELIONATE. Fraudulent dealing. ^Lnt.) 

STEM. (1) The handle of atool Devon. 

(2) A period of time. Witts. In Cornwall, a 
day's work it called a stem. 

(3) To soak a leaky vessel. Line. 

STEME. 

Thou shall have garments wrought of Median silke, 
Enchast with pretlousjewclls fechl from far. 

By Italian marchanta that with Itussian ttemet 
Hloua up huge forrowet in the Terrcii H tine. 

The Taming o/u ShretVt p- 23. 

STEMMIN. (1) A day's work. ComK. 

(2) The slay of a weaver’s loom. 

STEMPLES. The cross pieces which are pvit 
into a frame of woodwork to cure and 
strengthen a shaft. See Ray’s English Words, 
1674, p. 118. Carr has stemplar^ timber to 
8Up|K>rt the roof of a mine. Al the silver 
mines in Cardiganshire, they sink a perpen- 
dicular square hole or shaft, the sides whereof 
they strengthen round from top to bottom 
with travers pieces of wood cailld stemples^ 
upon which, catching hold with their hands 
and feet, they descend without using any 
rope,” Kennelt, MS. Eau&d. 1033, f. 300. 

STEMPNE. Voice; command. 

tie that bi'hynde ut to ttrrc. 

May not the fore tUmpne here. 

Gotcer, MS. S> c. A lig. 134. f. 91. 

STENCILS. Tlie posts of a door. Nor/fu 

STE.ND. (1) stretcher. Lane. 
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(2) To extend ; to rear, as a hone. North. 
STENKRITU. The rush of water in a narrow 
channel. Northumb. 

STENT. (1) A right of pasturage. North. 

(2) All allotted portion, tar. dial. “Stent, 
portion^ part Palsgrave, 1530. ** Stent e or 

certcvne of valwe ordrede and other Ijke, 
taraho;* MS. IIarl.221, f. 164. 

STENTE. To cease ; to desist. (/f.-S.) 
STENTINGS. Openings in a wall in a coaU 
mine. North. 

STEO. To rise ; to ascend. {A.~S.) 

Wcilawci ] doth the tchal adun throwe, 

Thcr thu wencit he5r»t to #l«o. 

MS. Cott. Cktlig. A. lx. f. S43. 

STEP. (1) A walking distance. Var.diaL 

(2) “ Step, where a mast stant yn a schyppe, 
parasiica,** Pr. Parv. MS. Harl. 221, f. 164. 
STEPE. Deep; sunk. ' 

Lyfte op hyt hed fro the gruuode. 

With stepe cycn and rr^hc browe. 

JiS. Cantab. Ff. it. 38. f. 99. 

STEP-MOTHER. (I) A homy filament shoot- 
ing up by the side of the nail. Step-mother't 
ble»/ting, a hang nail. 

(2) The flower of the violet. North. 
STEP-OVER-TRASH. To go beyond the Imunds 
of propriety. Somertet. 

STEPPING. Walking. North. 
STEPPING-STONE. A horse-block. We»i. 
STEPPLES. Short neat steps ; a flight of neat 
steps from the parlour, &c. Naif. 

STERCH. Hard ; rough ; tough. {A.-S.) 

NU non *o strong, ae stereft, nc kene, 

Ttut mil ago deathn wither blench. 

1T5. CU/on. CaUg.A. lx. f.843. 

STERCORY. Dung. {Lat.) 

STERE. (1) A rudder. PaUgrare. 

For whaonc y may my lady here, 

My wit with that hath lo*tte hU Heere. 

Giwer, MS. Soc. Antlq. 134. (. 43. 

(2) To guide ; to direct ; to rule. 

Laverd me tiarat, noght want tal me. 

In atede of fodc thare me louked he. 

MS. Oftt. Vespas. D. eil. f. 14. 

(3) To stir. Chaucer. 

In him thorgh the mete it alnketh. 

And eterith iherynne out to gete. 

MS. Lanad. 793, f. 137. 

(4) Strong ; stout. 

Then came the dewke Raynere, 

An hardy knyght and a atere. 

MS. Cantah. Ff. ii. .38. f. 151. 
STERESMAN. A pilot. (.7.-N.) 

STERE-TRE. A rudder. (A.-S.) 

Wife, tent the «r)>fw.rr#, and I thalle asay 
The depnea of the ace that we brre. If 1 may. 

Townalejt Mg»terUa. p. 3I. 
STERIN. Stem ; cruel : fierce 

lie herd thair atrakea, that war ful tteHn, 

And yem he waytea In llkn heryn. 

And al waa made ful faat tohald 

Ytecineand Gateln, 3219. * 
He was *ttryne and atowie, 

With many knyghtca hym abowte. 

MS Unco n | 17, f. ic*. 
STEflK. Strong, or Stark. I 



My bind to fasf . to this work. 

That achuld be io atrong[and]«rerlr. 

Arthnur and i/er/ln, p. 47« 

STERN. (1; A helm, or rudder. {^A..$.') 

( 2) The tail of an animal. Var. dial. 

STERNAGE. The guidance. Shah. 

STER.NE, A star. Nominale MS. 

in iliemnrn)ng to rl<e, the tymeatthe ilaj tierne, 

The emperour and hise to acke the! auM alle jerne. 

Ijingto/Ta Cbrtmicle, p. 161. 
Ltghte daye I wllbe called aye. 

And (hea/#rn«« nlghtc, aa I aate. 

Cheater Plays, i. 2(1. 

STERRACLES. Performances ; strange things, 
sights, or doings ; pranks. “ I take onne, as 
one dothe that playeth his sterakels, je tem~ 
peete’’ Palsgrave, verb. f. 384. 

Whan thou art aett upon the pyunacle. 

Thou xalt ther pleyn a qweynt<reroe/e, 
Orelly«sheweagrett meracle, 

Thysself (from hurte thou save. 

Coren/r|^ Myateriaa, p. 908, 
They hem rejolae to see and to be aayoe. 

And loaekeaondry pilgremagea, 

At grete gaderyngea to walken upon the phyne, 

Aud at ataraelea to »lUe on high stages. 

If they be falre to ihewe ther viiagct. 

Appmdij to tValter Mapea, p. 297 
The dead aayntes shall ahewe both viiyona and 
myracles t 

With ymagea and rcllyckea he shall wurke arerrac/ei, 
BaJYa Kyhffe Jnhan, p. 39. 
What, Pamphagua, I praye the for Goddes sake 
why whippest thou it about, or playeat thou thy 
ateracUa on this faachion. 

PaUirra»«‘a Acalattu*, 1540. 

STERRE. a star. (A.~S.) 

Undir^tundith, air, truly, 

Th.it no aterra f.illeth fro the sky, 

But 1 shal telle what It may be, 

That the folke so falling so. 

MS. Lnnad. 7!I3. f. trj. 

STERT. (1) The point ofanything. Hex/. 

(2) A leap. Prompt. Pare. 

(3) The tail, or handle. “ Stertof a plow, queue 
de taehareue,** Palsgrave. 

(4) The stalk of fruit “ Stert of fnite, queue 
de /ruitf* Palsgrave. ** Pertica, Anglice a 
yerdc to mete londe or a perchc, a stert of on 
apple, vet irutrumentum quo pUcet eapiunturt** 
Medulla MS. xv. Cent. 

(5) A moment, or very short lime. At atfer/, 
immediately, Chaucer, Cant. T. 1707. 

(6) To meet with very suddenlv. 

STERTLE. (1) To leap. (A.-S.) 

Hut 1. that privaly hafe aapled thl gate*, whenne 
thou wenet moste securely for to aterlle abowte, I 
salle sicrteapone the, and ukeihe. 

MS. Uncotn A. 1. 17, f. 7 

(2) Hasty; in a hurry. 

STERTI.ING-ROIL. A wanton slattern. 

STERVE. Todie; to perish. {A.-S.) 

And unrightwise aamen forworib that sal, 

.\nd relikes of wick aal atena with al. 

MS. Cbtt. reapaa, D vH. f. 25 
Fnr when heafarraa take sal he noght alle, 

Ne with him his bits light doune salle. 

MS. Calf, ra^pat. D. vii.f.SX 

STERYNMESTE. Most severe. 
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Bt WM the tter^nM4 In ttoure th«t e»cr tlele wcri yae, 

Fore he Hm itooeyede oure itale end ttroyede for ever. 

Morte Jrthurt, MS. f. 90. 

STETCH. As much land as lies between one 
furrow and another. Sietched up^ laid into 
ridges bj the plough. East. 

STETCHELLED. Filled very full. North. 

STETCHIL. A troublesome child. Line. 

STEVEL. To stagger ; to stumble. North. 

STEVEN. (1) Voice; sound; noise. {ji.-S.) 
Fader owre, that art in hevene, 

Halowcd be thy name with meke Het-ens. 

MS. Cott. Oaud. ii. f. 132. 
Ofa kyng and of a quene. 

What bale and blyt waj them betwene, 

Y achalle yow telle futle cvyn : 

A gode entaumpullc ye may lere. 

Yfye wylle thyi story here 
And herkyn to my tferime. 

ifS. Cantab. Ff. li. 38, f. 71- 
When title John heard hU master tpeake, 

Well knewe he It was his §tev^ t 
Now shall I be looset, quoth title John, 

With Christ his might in heaven. 

Hoad and Guif of Guhome. 

(2) A time of performing any action previously 
fixed upon. At unset steeen, a phrase signify- 
ing a time not prcvioiuly appointed. They 
setten steoen^ they appointed a time. See 
Morte d’Arthur, i. 2G6. ** To set the steven, 
is to agree upon the time and place of meeting 
previous to some expetiition,’' West, and 
Cumb. Dial. p. 390. 

For a Crlstmis gcstenyng, ai clerkls rede, 

At on-set etevpn, is quyt in dede. | 

zxlx. 343. I 

Hyt ys sothe seyde, be God of hwen, j 

Mony metyn at on-Mil stevyn ; 

And so befellc hyt there. Elglamour, 1S83. 
First let us some mastcrye make 
Among the woods so even, 

Wee may chance to meet with Robin Hood 
Hercatt some unsett tirren. 

Bvbin Hood and Guy of OUbome. 

(3) To bespeak. Yorksh. 

STEVEN NED. Particoloured. 

STEW. (1) A pool to preserve fish for the table 
to be drawn and filled again at pleasure. Ray 
inserts this among his South and East Coun- 
try Words, ed. 1674, p. 76. 

Evene anon after the owls flight. 

Whan that true men shulde goo to rest, 

To bribe and hereaway the best, 

That sojourneand kept bicn In etiewe. 

Piert of Vullham, p. 1 19. 

(2) Fright ; great suspense, far. diat. 

(3) A cloud of dust, or vapour. 

(4) A hatter’s drying room. The term was for- 
merly applied to a small closet. 

(3) A brothel. Still in use. “ The stewes, or 
place without the wals of the citie where 
bawdcric was kept,** Baret, 1580. Stewes, a 
placcforcommcnwomen.^ordeffu,*’ Palsgrave. 

Venus denotes In housea, all places b« longing to 
women, as garoiihed beds, etetre, also places where 
gloTct, lings. Jewels, perfumes, the place or seat of 
the woman or mistress of the house, also a musUk 
room, dancing room, bod cloaths, and where silk 
and other rich commodities are kept. 

Sisbop’s Marrow of Astrology, p. 37. 



(C) A stove. Sine pel covered, ( covered paa 
used for heating rooms with charcoal. 

STEWARDLY. Careful; managing. Devon. 

STEWED.RROTH. Strong broth boiled up 
with raisins, currants, prunes, mace, Ac. 

STEWES. A strumpet. Whetelone. 

STEY. A ladder ; universal in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, but not general in the adjoining 
counties. A carpenter in Todraorden said to 
his apprentice, “Thee a reetl theer't sa blind 
thagh cant eee a hoUe in a etey** Sec Stee, 

STEYE. To ascend. {A.-S.) 

Befysc lepe up, full lygbt be was. 

And up he eteyed, y undurstoode* 

US. Cantab. Ff. li. 38, f. 106 
With laddren steye that routhe best. 

The cite to asail have tbal no rest. 

Gy of B’aru tire, p. 85. 

STEYNOUR. 

And in projiordon rejoyethe theweyfumr. 

MS. AsbmuUS9, f. 19. 

ST. llUGll'S-BONES. Shoemakers’ tools. 

STIBBORNE. Stubborn. Ckmeer. 

And he that holdithc . qunre] agayn right, 

Holdyng hit purpos efibsim ageyn reason. 

l^fdfrate'e Minor Poems, p. 168. 

STIBILLE. A carpenter's tool. ** Bipennus, 
a stybylle," Nominale MS. 

STICII. (1) A sheaf of com. l^eron. 

(2J A small inclosure. Comic. 

(3; Stiche in Chester Plays, i. 47, is probably an 
error (oTsliche, slimy mud. 

STICIIALL. This tenn, which in some places 
has Bub prefixed to it, appears to be a word 
of reproach, used to children principally by 
their parents, wheu they arc doing something 
wrong, and are in the way, or when they are 
heedless and inattentive to something that 
has been told them, e. g. “ Get out of the 
way, you bub^stichal and, “ what a young 
stichall he must l>e to bring such a message !” 
MS. Gloss, of Line, by the Rev. J. Adcock. 
The term occurs in the old play of Lady 
Alimony, quoted by Nares. 

STICHEL. To eat too much. North, 

STIC HE WORT. Jheherh linyua atis. It oc- 
curs in MS. Sloane 5, f. 5. 

STICHLING. A third year perch. 

STICK. (1) A term of reproach, as you arc a 
pretty stick.** A clergyman is called a good 
or bad stick according as he has a good or bad 
delivery, ff'anc. 

2) A strike among workmen. iVoWA. 

3) A timber-tree. H’est. 

(4) To cut a beast's throat. Var. dial. 

(5) A lot of twenty-five eels. 

(6) “ Stvkkyng or tukkyng up of clothys, sa_ffaci~ 
natio** Pr. Parr. MS. Harl.221, f. 164. 

STICK-AND-BAIL. Trap-ball. Oson. 

STICK-AND-LIIT. When a person is poor and 
has nothing beforehand, they say such a one is 
at stick and liftg that is, lives from hand to 
mouth. Line. 

STICKER. A stick used for stopping a waggon 
ascending a hill, lieref. 

STICKING-PIECE. The part of an animal's 
neck where the butcher sticks it. North. 
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STICKING.PL VCE. A fixed place. The phrase 
occurs in Shakespeare, Macbeth, i. 7. 

Whirh flower out of m; hand ihall never passe, 

But in my harie shall hare a 4<ick%ng-pJaet. 

vviortvr’f Gorg\fiua GalUry, 1678, repr. p. 182. 

STICKINtiS. The last of a cow’s milk. 

STICKLE. (1) To tickle. Var. dial. 

(2) A shallow in a river where the water, being 
confined, runs with violence. Somenel. The 
tenn is applied to the violence and rapidity of 
the stream in the following passage : 

When they c.tme thither, the river of the Shenin, 
which invlroneth sod runneth round about the citle, 
they found the same to be so deepe and ftikU that 
they could not passe over the same. 

Holln$hed, Conq. Ireland, p. 37. 

(3) To Stick firmly to anything. Lane. 

(1) To |>art combatants. 1 styckyl! betwene 
wrnstellers or any folkcs that prove mastries, 
to se that none do other wronge, or I parte 
folkes that be redy to fyght.” Palsgrave. 

(5) Haste. SlicA-le bu»y, very officious. 

(6) Steep. Devon. 

(7) Fright j amazement. Cumb. 

(8) The current below a waterfall. ffVs/. 

STICKLE. BACK. The pricklcback. / ar. dial, 

W'aspis and eysturis, and ^ct cart-sadyllys, 

Moskettiis In mortroiis. caudrons and ladyb. 

The pekcrcl and the perche, the mrnnoui and the mche. 

The borbuttus and the ttukylbakift, the flondyre and 
the loche. Heliq. Antiq. 1. 85. 

STICKLE-BUTT. Headlong. A'orM. 

STICKLER. (1) A person who presides at hack- 
sword or singlestick, to regulate the game; an 
umpire ; a person who settles disputes. 

Come, niver mine tha liogle-stirks. 

Tha whoppli) or tha atiekler i 
You dwon't want now a brawken head. 

Nor jliehy aoorto’ tickler I BalUtdof Tbm Coo/. 

(2) A small officer who cut wood for the priory 
of Inichester within the king’s parks of Cla> 
rendon. Hlount. 

STICKLING. “ A sharpling, shaftling, 

banksticklc, or sticklebacke,” Cotgrave in v. 
Espinoehe. Gamerut, a stekelyng,” Notui- 
nale MS. “ Stykelynge, silurue/* Pr. Parv. 
“ Styckelyng, a maner of fysshe,” Palsgrave. 

STICKLY. Rough ; prickly. AorM. 

STICKS. Furniture. Cumb. 

STICKS-END. The unhurnt end of a stick 
from thtf fire. Domet. 

STICKY-STACK. A boys* game, running up 
the cut (>artof a haystack to try who can put 
in a stick the highest. Sorth. 

STID. (1) Place. Sec Stede. 

She yetle into a f«r cuntre, 

Ther no man knew Mr pryvetc. 

Nor fro what tUd »hc come. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. r. 4fl, f. 46. 
And for thatodur Edwart love. 

Thou ihalt littc here above, 
lo ttidde alle of the kyng. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 64. 
Non wonder hafe pw therof, 

My will hit wm l-wUe, 

For 1 wil kepe that like ttide. 

That ID my ward now it. 

ns. Cantab. Ff. v. 48. f. 78. 



(2) Qu. an error for did T 

In Chami fair ttreami «r/d gently twtm, 

And naked bathe each curious limbe. 

BandolpH’t Pueiaa, 1843, p. 126. 

STIDDEN. Stood. North. 

STIDDY. An anvil. Var. dial, 

STIE. (1) A lane. {A.-S.) 

The tcheref made to «eke Notyngham 
Bothe be ttrele and etj/e. 

And Robyn was in mery Scherwode 

At lijt at lef on lynde. MS. Cantab. Ff. r. 48, f. 13). 
Halt thou I come In any 
And cropped jerutof come the by. 

I MS. Cott. Oaud. A. U. f. 146. 

I (2) To ascend. 

A ihadowe of the erthe risrth tone. 

And ttieth up above the mono. 

MS. Lantd. 703, f. 86. 

STIFAURE. A stepfather. 

1 tchel the telle altogadre, 

Reten Ichaveraeafi/arfrc. tteee* of //amToun.p.SO. 

STIPE. (1) Obstinate, inflexible, stifif. '• A ntife 
quean, a lusty quean,” Ray. Stife bread, 
strong bread, made with beans and peas, &c. 
which makes it of a strong smell and taste. 
North. 

(2) Suffocating vapour. A’orMum^. Moor has 
the adjective ttify, stifling. 

STIFF. (1) Proud. Var. dial. 

(2) Rich; wealthy. North. 

(3) A ladder. Yorkeh. 

(4) Pleased ; fond of. North. 

(5) A blacksmith’s anvil. Suffolk. 

(6) Firmly; positively. Var. dial. 

Two or three other came In and said the was by 
common fame accounted a witch. Wee found her 
gulltie, and the wai condemned to prison, and to the 
plllorle, but stood ^tiffe In It that «he was no wlich. 

G'tffurd’a tHalogueon 161)3. 

f 7) Strong; healthy; lusty. AorM. It con- 
stantly occurs in writers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries in the sense of brave. 
Somtyme 1 wai an archere good, 

A atuffe and eke a stronge, 

1 was commyited the be>t archere, 

That was in mery Englonde. Ro6in Hood, 1. 77 

STIFFLE. A complaint in horses. 

The hone it said to be atifilfd when the itiffllng 
bone it rvmovcii from the placet but If it be not re- 
moved nor tnOfcCncd, and yet the horie halteth by 
incanet of tomegriefe there, then we say that the 
hurte it hurl in the itlfRe, and not ttlffled. The 
ttlffle commetli by meant of tome blow, or tome 
great ttraiiie, ilipping or sliding. The lignet be 
these. Ifhe bestlfllcd, the one bone wilstlckeout 
farther than the other, and It apparant to the tie. 
Martin wouldc have you to cure the ttlffle In al 
poinlt like unto the shoulder-plght, saving that the 
pint need not bee to long, because the itifling place 
It not to broad at theihouldcr, and standing in the 
stable; let him have a paiteme with a ring on Ms 
forclrgge, and thereunto fasten a cord, which cord 
must go about hU necke, and let It be ao much 
atrained at It may bring hit sore legge more forward 
than the other to keepe the bone from atartiDg out. 
But If the horse bee but hurt in the ttiffle with tome 
stripe or itnine, then the bone wil not stand out, 
but perhaps the place may be swollen. The cure 
according to Martin it thus. First annolnt the 
place with the ointment mentiuDcU before, every day 
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onc« the ipsce of a fortnight, an*! If the hor»c amend 
not wUh IhU, then rowel him with a hcaren low. I, 
or cl»e with a quil. and let the nealher hole be «om- 
whai before the »ore place, and cicnae the hole every 
daye by turning the ro*eI, continuing s*U to en- 
Dolnt the place with the ointment aforesaid, aud that 
wil make him whole. 

Four-Ftf»ted Biattt, 1007. P-406. 
STIFLE. To ruin. Norf. 

STIFLER. (1) A busybotiy. Bfut. 

(2) A ieverc blow, almost sufficient to deprive 
one of his senses. Narf. 

STIGH-UOPE. A rope-ladder. 

STIGHTELE, To establish ; to dispose. 

And wele *ho wend he lold be alane. 

And. serto«, |h::D war hlr aocor gane ; 

But fast he utightftd In that atowr. 

And hastily him come socowre 

Ytoain* ami Gau'ln, 3241. 
He commando Syr Cayous take kepe to Ihooi iordes, 
'Vo^pghtvl • thn aterynemeoe, aa ihelre atattea^kya. 

Murte ArOivr^t US. Lincoln, f. 54. 

STIGMATIC. Explained in the old dictionaries, 

** a person who has been branded with a hot 
iron for some crinte/' Metaphorically, rf de- 
formed or evil person. 

For that prcligloui bh«>dy tti/rmaiie 
I« never call'd unto hu kingly iight. 

But like a cornel he porlcndeth ttill 
Some Innovation, or acme monrtroui act. 

Ji-fith o/HoC*e»t, Earl of Huntin^dvn, p. 7*»* 

STlllE. A path, or lane. 

Foghcloi of heven and fi’i«chovof ae. 

That forlhgone ttihe* of the ao. 

JIfS. Cotl. Vetp a. D. vli. f. 4. 
STIKE. (1) A verse, or stanra. 

(2) To stick ; to pierce. (.-t.-S.) 

STIKE PILE. The herb stork‘s-biH. 
STIKILLICIIE. Piercingly. 

Of hire faired, taun faile, 

He hatlde In herl gret memHo; 
t)n hire he lokid ttikitilrhe. 

And hcoon him al ouierlk-he. 

K'^ng Alitnuiidifr, 219 . 

STIKPYLE. The herb ocK, </en«eBy». 

STILE. (1) To direct, as a gun. 

(2) To iron clothes. Exmoor. 

'3) .A n.trrow path j a road. Yorhh. 

The Scoilc* g«u le. might nothing gam, 

For all that .tumbilde at that 

Uinol'* Po^mM, p. 6. 

(4) The upright post in a wainscot to which the 
panels are fixed. 

STILE-BOTE. Wood claimed of the lord, by 
an owner of lands, for making stiles. 
STILETTO-BEAUO. Among the numerous 
fashions in beards, cultivated to excess by our 
ancestors, the short and pointed lieard known 
asthe,ti7e/to was one of the most prominent, 
anil is frequently referred to by our early 
writers. Taylor, the water-poet, in describing 
the beards of his time, mentions “ some sharp, 
stiletto fashion, dagger like." 

STII L. (1) A hill. Brmrnf. 

(2) Constant; continual. Shak. “By itill 
prartiee,” Titus And. iii. 2 ; " the still picrc 
air," All's Well that ends Well, iii. 2. 
STILL-AN-END. Commonly ; generally. Shuk. 
This phraic Is still ill use. 



STILL.ATOUIE. A still. (/f.-M) Also, a 
place where distillations were performed. 

STILLE. Quietly; with alow voice. 

Nowt proude as Prechouret both. 

But preyen fu! •tylte. Piera Plnugfiman, p.473. 

STILLECHE. Siill. (kY,.&) 

Acdeth lutcth Id his scho, 

Him atkUiche to for-do. 

AIS. Colt. Calig. A. U. f. 243. 
Jht«u Cryate they thanked moche 
And wcnic ageyn full 

US, Cantab. Ff. II. 38. f. XL 

STILLER. (1) The inside of an oven. This word 
occurs in llollyhand's Dietionaric, 1593. 

(2) The piece of wood carried over a milkpail to 
balance it. North. 

STILLIl). Distilled. SfiUmy, distillation. 

For the mm lie*, take the .rgl.'M water of fnimc- 
torye. and dryiike U two .ponefulle Iherof lij. dayea 
togedcre, and they achulle never appere more. 

US Mc4. Hcc, XV. Cent. 

STILLING. A frame for barrels. “ A gauntrie 
or rttilling for hogs-heads, Ac, to stand on, 
Cotgrave in v, Chanlior. " A stilling for cask, 
Kubex." Coles* Lat. Diet. 

STILL-ROOM. The liuiisekecpcr's room. 

STILL-SOW. A sly fellow. “A close, she, 
lurking knave, a atif now. as we say,” Florio, 
p. 9. “ Still swine eat all the dratf,” Merry 

Wives, iv. 2. Tliis proverb is still in use. 

STILLY. Still; quiet; quietly. 

At ArH'Ourwa* wcl 

With hb folk ns lghe hem bl. 

A> (hour and Merlin, p. 141* 
The mylners wife did rise water to make, 

Stillp, ft-T theinllner ahould not wake. 

The right w»y agalnc could ahenot take. 

For the houte waa to wide, 

T7i» .%lHner t»f AlAngtan, n. d. 

STI LO -NOVO. After the Roman Calendar hatl 
been reformed by Pope Gregory XIIL in 1582, 
English travellers writing from abroad were 
aeciistomcd to date their letters ttilo noro, 
and the term heoame a kind of cant one for 
anything rcfoniied or new. “ And so 1 leave 
youtoyour./ilowoeo," Bcaumontand Fletcher, 

STILT. ' The handle of a plough. North. 

STILTED. Covered with dirt to a considerable 
height, or in a great degree. Stockings are 
said to be stilted, when new footings hayo 
tieen added to the original leggings. Line. 

STILTS. Crutches. Eatl. 

STIM. To ram down tightly. Dcrb. 

STIMBLE. Mingcre. Norf. 

STl.ME. A particle, or ray of light. 

Wherewith he blinded them »o clove, 

A atime they cuuld Dot lee. 

Kw6in Hood, 1. HI. 

They are aray gunny and furr'd up aome lime, 

I can nut leauk at leet nor aer ■ atime. 

A Yorkahira Diat'gae, lC97s P- 49. 

STIMEY. Diin-eiglited. North. 

STIMMER. A piece of iron used to ran; dow>- 
powder for blasting rocks, &c. 

STIN To groan. Yorkxh. 

STINE. A sly in the eye. Unc. 

STING. To liiatcli a slack. North. 
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STINGEK. The sting of an iusnct. fVeti. It 
is sometimes called a Mtinge. 

STINGO. Strong beer or ale. Tlic Yorkshire 
Stinffo is the name of a celebrated inn in the 
suburbs of London. 

Such ftin/fng, nappy, pure ale they h«ii found i 
Lett's loo»eno time, said they, but drink a round. 

T/ie Praite of Yorkthira At*f p. S9. 

STINGUISII. To extinguish. 

STINGY. (I) IlLteropercd. Var. dial. 

(2) Piercing, as the wind. Notf. 

STINK-.\.PUSS. A term of contempt. 

STINKERD. A stinking fellow. A term of 
reproach. “ A stinkard, homo fiEtidus^* Coles. 

Fur now the stinkards In their ireful) wmthe, 
Depelted me with loroe, with itonet, and laths. 

Tttf/lor's Workrs,lGXf, H. It5. 

He must be honyed and comeorer with Gentle 
Reailer, Courteous Reader, and Learned Reader, 
though he have no more grniilitle In him than 
Adam had (that was but a gnrdnrr), no more clrilitie 
than a tartar, and no more learning than the most 
errand stinkard, Uatffnn'a Phmij Britannicus, p. S8. 

STINKERS. A sort of bad coal. 

STINK-IIORN. The stinking fungus. 

STINK-TRAP. A small circular plate of iron, 
joined to a hollowed half sphere of the same 
material, made for covering the top of a drain ! 
to keep out any offensive smell. 

STINT. A limited number of cattle gaits in 
common pasture. Craven. I 

STINTANCE. Stop ; cessation. ** Weep with- 1 
out anv stintance/* London Prodigal, p. 7. j 

STINTE. (1) To stop. (vf.-5.) To blow the 
stint, i. e. the check or stop to the hounds. ' 
Still in use as a substantive, a limit, or I 
quantity ; a limited quantity. ^ 

And when heo s^nteth snd seyth no more, 
th<;u sync hco iicdcih lore, 

Thenne s|>ek to hyreon thy* wyse, 

And say. take the godc avyse. 

MS. Cott. aaud. A. li. f. 137- 
The lltell boye »tint nought 
Till the horse was home brought ; 

Thereof wiite ihe cterkes nought. 

For iothe as I you sale. 

The MVler of AiAnglont n. d. 
Ue tokchur abowte the inytidellc smalle. 

And layd hurduwneupon the grene, 

Twys or thrys he served hur soo wlthaMe, 

He wolde nat yet as 1 wene. 

MS. Bawl. C.m 

Then Robin he hasted over the plain. 

He did neither stint nor tin. 

Until he came unto the church. 

Where AlUn should keep his wedding. 

Rtibin Hoodt if. 49. 
The byschop stsnt in that itouude. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. II. 3«, f. 4?. 
He drewe hyr swyrde ; or he sti/nte 
Hys hedd he smote of at a dynte. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. li 38, f. 173. 

(2) The purr, or sca-Iark. According to Moor, 
a species of plover. “ Tlie stint, or junco ; it 
is a kind of a sea-lark, with a straiglit, long, 
slender bill, and black ; the legs long, of a 
dusky or blackish colour, with a tiucture of 
green,” Holme, it. 279. 

STINTED. In foal, as a mare. H'etl. 



STINTLESS. Without stopping ; ceaseless. 
There he performd victorlnus conquering t 
His life was nothing ris but stintiesss passion, 

Rotcian^a ^/rajrtng of Christ, 16iM, Slg. E. Iv. 

STIOLING. Perisbing from cold. 

STIONY. Theaty in the eye. East. “ Styanve 
yn the eye,” Prompt. Parv. f. 164. 

STIPE. A steep ascent, lleref. 

STIPON^. “ A kind of sweet compound liquor 
drunk in some ill places in I.,ondon in the 
summer time,” Blount’s Gloss, p. 012. 

STIR. (1) He has plenty to stir on with, i. c. be 
is immensely rich. Sorth. 

(2) A crowd. Noff^ 

(.3) Very hard wood. Somerset. 

STIR-ABOUT. Oatmeal and dripping mixed 
together and stirred about in the frying-pan. 
Wilbraham, p. 80, calls it** a hasty putldina.” 
STIRACKES. 

The .Sabeans, by reason of the contlnuall use of 
mirrhe and frankinsens, grow to a loathing of that 
Mvourt for remedy of which anoyance, they per- 
fume their house* by burning atirackss In gnats skins. 
And thus touch for the sevcrall parts of a goat. 

TupsslVs Four-Footed Beasts, 10»7, p. 239. 

STIRE. (1) Tostir; to move; to slip. (/4.-S,) 

I f I saide stired mi foie be, 

Thl merei, Lavetd, helped me. 

MS. Colt. Vfspas. D. tII, f. BJ, 

That thome no blaste of temptacinn, 

Oure hertes be stlrredde ooytherc up no dnun. 

MS. Hart. 2260. f. 4. 

(2) To steer ; to direct. Skelton. 

STIREHOUSR. A storehouse. 

in rainy weather they are whiter a great deale 
then at other times, un)es*e it be when they couple 
together, for then they apprarc very red. 1 my selfe 
about the middrst of April], did nnce open a thicke 
female worme, and within the flesh I found a cerUln 
recepucle ringed round about, and filling up the 
whole cavity of the brxly, having a thinne mem- 
branoe or eoate enclosing it, and In thu aforesaid 
srIrcAnuse the earth which she had fed on, and where- 
with she was susieyned, was held and contained. 
Her egges were found to bee in a safe place above 
the retTptaclc, next to the mouth, there were many 
of them on a hcape together, being all of a whitish 
colour. Topseirs Historia of Serpents, 1008, p 307. 

STIRK. A heifer. North. ** Hekfere, becstc, 
or styrke, Jutenca,** Pr. Porv. p. 234. 

STIRKE. To become stiff with cold. “ Clyn- 
g> ne or styrkync, riffeo,** Pr. Parv. 

STIRMAN. A steersman. ** Rutber or a slyr- 
man, remex,*’ Nominale MS. xv. Cent. 

STIROP. A stirrup. 

A levKly ad my love Veyt, the bole began to belle. 

The eokcu ad the kite keyt, the doge Is In thcwellet 

Suxi y iu my sfirop strryt, t-schok out of the schelle. 

Ms. Arund. CoU, Arm. 27, f. I.TO. 

STIRPE. A race ; a family. 

Of whiche malady, because it was ttraung and 
rare to the physIci.Tns of England, he at the kynges 
manourc of Grenewiche ilescssed, levynge one sonne 
bchynde hym to contynue his atirpe and famthe. 

Halt, Henry VU. f, M. 

STIRRIDGE. Compiotion. Daton. 

STIRRING. (1) *' Amongst husbandmen, the 
second tilth <r fallow called Florio, 

p. 273. Markham explains it *'the second 
ploughing for barley.” 
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(2) A bustljj a meiry-inaking- North, 
STIRR[^{G-POT. *’A long strong iron pot, 
witli an handle about two jards ; with it 
being red hot, is stirred the mettle and lead 
together in melting pots, till they be well in« 
corporated,” Holme, 1688. 

STIRROW. A hasty.piidding. Chesh. 
STIRRUP-CUP. A parting euptakc^n horse- 
back before leaving ; a stirrup-glas^. 

Boy, lead our hone* out when wc get up, 

Wee'l have with you a merry $tirrup-<mitp. 

Prttist o/W’rkenhir^ Ale^ I6!7. p.*7- 

STIRRUP-HOSE. “ Stirmp-hose, chauftneUfk 
fl es/r»er ; the stirrop of the hose, Vestrier de 
la chauAnefte'* Howell, ICCO, sect. 33. Holme 
mentions ** large stirop hose, or stockings, 
two yards wide at the top, with points through 
several i-let holes, by which they were made 
fast to the petticoat-breeches by a single row 
of {Minted ribbons hanging at the bottom." 
Grose has Mtirrups^ a kind of buskins. Stir- 
rvp-»tocking9, Coles. 

STIRRUP-LADDER. A thatcher’s short lad- 
der holding to the roof with spikes. IV^at. 
STIRRUP-OIL. A sound beating. Still in use, 
according to Major Moor, p. 406. “ To give 
one some stirrup-oyl, aliquem fuatigare** 
Coles' Lat. Diet. 

STIRRUPS. ** Rings or iron bands that binde 
tbeshankes of the wheele, which we call the 
atirropa of a wheele,” Florio, p. 68. 
STIRRUP-VERSE. A verse at parting. 

Must Megg, the wife of Batt, aged eighty, 
Decea'4'd November thirteenth, seventy-three, 

Be caAt, like common du«t, into the pit, 

Without one line of monumental wit ? 

One death's head dUtich, or mortality-tuir. 

With »ente enough for church-yard epiuph f 
No tt%rrup-veritf at grave biTure she go ? 

Batt does not use lo part at taverns to. 

Burr upon tc-renth ed. p. iX 

STIRT. Startcl. 

And was almut him to tien, 

Ac other adrt hem bituen. 

Atihour and Sierlin, p, 124. 
Kay upatirf and King Yder, 

Afot foughten with swenles cter, 

Arthourand jl/rr/in, p. 144. 
Methought thanne I atirte up anone. 

And to the broke I ramie and gate a stone, 

.And to the cokkowe hertly cast, 

.And for drede he flyet away ful fast, 

And gladd was I whan that he wat goon. 

MS. Cantab. Pf. I. 6, xv. Cent. 
STIRTANDE. Starting; spirited. Gatrayne. 
STIRTTELYS. Quickly; immediately. 

Stirttelpa steryneone ttrryne with styffemene of armet, 
Ifony luAlche launce sppone lofte stondyt. 

Mortt Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. 91. 

STIR-UP-SUNDAV. The twenty-fifth Sunday 
after Trinity, the collect for that day begin- 
ning with the wonis afirup. 

STITCH. (1) A contortion; a grimace. 

(2) A naiTow riilge of land. Cumb. 

(3) A stack or bundle of ten sheaves of corn set 
op together in a field. Veron, 

I be a come whim. Thomas, an 1 dwon’l Ihenk 1 
shall goo ta Khool again thefixe ziimmer. I shall 



be out amaogst ye. I'll goo wi’ ta mawy, an la h& 
makln, an ta reapy— Hi come Ater, an act up tha 
atitchet \OT ye, Thuina*. f*'cat Ccuntrp Dialt>fuaa. 

(4) A tailor, far. dial. 

(5) Togo through stitch, i. e. to go through or 
accomplish completely. ” Now wee are in, 
wee must gw through afiVcA,” Tragedy of 
Ilotfman, 1631, sig. F. Hi. “ Paaae.par-ioutf 
a resolute fellow, one that goes through-a/itch 
with every thing hee undertakes, one whose 
courses no danger can stop, no difiicultie stay,” 
Cotgrave. ” To go thorow-stitch with the 
work, opua peragere*' Coles. 

(6) Slop atitek while / put a needle in, a prover- 
bial phrase applied to any one when one wishes 
him to do anything more slowly. 

STITCHRACK. Strong ale. Soulh. 

STITE. As soon. Yorkah. 

STITELEUS. 

ThU is the watyre abowte the place, if any dyche 
may be road, ther it schal be plcyed ; or cllys that 
it Ik* itrongely barryd al aliowte. and Icte no«th 
over many atyUUiyt be withmne the plase. 

Sharp’a Cm*. .Mptf, |>. g.!. 

STITH. (1) Ascendeth. {,f-S.) 

Mon that thuneheth he brckeih irmes. 

That y-wU bytokncih lurrocs. 

Uon that wyth tren blowe ant here, 

Bitiikncth wynnyng, ant no lore, 

Mon that *tyth on tre an hch. 

Code ttilyngc him Is nt-h. Heliij, Antiq. 1. fiCg. 

(2) A blacksmith’s anvil. {A.-S.) Stithy is the 
most general form of the word. “ Stythe for 
a smythe, mclutnf,'* Palsgrave. 

As hit were dyntet of aatithi, 

Thai imyihet smyten In heramythi. 

VuratH- Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab, f. 138. 

(3) Carlmnic acid gas. North. 

STITIIE. (1) Firm; strong; stiff. ** Sfithe, 
strong, stiff, ab As. stidh, stiff, bard, severe, 
violent, great, strong ; atithe cheeae, i. c. strong 
cheese,” Ray, p. 43. ed. 1674. 

The itrrmya are ao ttyflb and atythe, 

That many a manne thi-r lotbca thaire lyfc. 

jIfvV. Lineola A. 1. 17, f. I4f. 
On itt‘de« that were *tithe and itrong, 

Thai rUeii togidc-r with ichaAci lung. 

13(0. 

A (urnamont thal ches. 

With kiiighlev atithe on »tcde. Sir TrUirem, p. 142. 

(2) Hot; 0 )>prt'ssive; stilling. JCaat, 

(3) To ascciiil, or climb. Batman, 1382. 
STITIIOM. Confusion ; bustle. Line. 
STIV.YKT. IMacc ; station. 

Love m.'fkeih moni tnal with teres to wedet 
Love hath hit ativart by at! and by ttrete. 

App.to Cvnybcmre^a Octavian, p. 59. 
STIVE. (1) A kind of hive made of straw used 
at cock-fights for putting the birds in to keep 
them warm. 7’o be atired up, to be stifled up 
in a wanii place. 

(2) To push with jmIcs. Scott. 

(3) To walk energetically, .\orth. Mr. Hunter 
says, to walk with affected stateliness. 

(4) Dust. Var.dial. 

(5) Stn>ng; muscular. North, S/yveat, most 
strong or jMwerful. 
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And MrcDfMt upon my tled«« 

And under gutdell* 

And loveloke«t to loken on, 

And lykyogcet a-bedde* PUrt Ploughman, p. 519. 

(6) To shiver with cold. Devon, 

hTIVED. Baked hard. JViU, fFenc. 

STIVEN. Sternness. Groxe. 

STIVER. (1) To start up. Devon. 

(2) To exert one's self violently. “ How he 
«/rrer« through the mud." Smites. To flut- 
ter. Kent, 

(3) A bristling of the hair, finest. 

( 4 ) A small Dutch coin. 

Through thy protection they are monstrout thrivers, 
Not like the Dutchmen Iti baer doyit and •tietrt. 

Taplur’t IVurket, il. 3. 

(5) To titter about^ to stagger. Suttex. 

STIVES. Stews, or brothels. 

STIVING. Close; stifling. Wore. 

STIVOUR. A kind of bagpipe. Also, a player 

upon the stivour. 

Thcr were trumpet and fithelen, 

Ami atlvourt and tabourert. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. S43. 
Organittert and gode eiiraure, 

Minitrela of mouthe, and tnani dytour, 

To glade Iho bemet blithe. 

Cy of Wartelke, p. 274. 

STIVVEN. A road is said to be stirven up 
when so full of snow as to be impassable. 
Abi^. 

ST13T. Fixed. Will. Werw. 

STOACH. To make an impression on wet land, 
as oxen do in winter. Stuttex, 

STOAK-HOLE. A round hole out of which 
the fire in the furnace proceeds. Holme. 

STOB. A small post. The gibbet jwst of the 
notorious Andrew Mills, in the bishopric of 
Durham, was called Andrew MilW tlob. To 
ttob out. to demand or portion out land by 
stohs. It is also used in reference to spines 
or thorns that have pierced the flesh. York. 

STOBBALL-PLAY. Aubrey, in his Nat. Hist. 
Wilts, Royal Soc. MS. p. 347, gives the fol- 
lowing account of this game : — “ It is peculiar 
to North Wilts, North Glocestcrsbirc, and a 
little part of Somerset, near Bath ; they strike 
a ball stuffed very hard with quills, and 
covered with soale-leathcr as big as a ..... 
bullet, with a staffe commonly made of withy 
about throe and a halfe feet long. Colem- 
downe is the place so famous and so frequented 
for stobhall playing. The twife is very fine, 
and the rock freestone is within an inch and 
half of the surface, which gives the ball so 
quick a rebound. A stobball-ball is of about 
four inches diameter, stuflfed very bard with 
quills, sowed into scale leather, and as hard 
as a stone. I doe not hcare that this game is 
used anywhere in England but iu this part of 
Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire adjoyning. 
They strike the ball with a great turned staff 
of about four feet long." So far Aubrey, 
which I have corrected by reference to the 
rough draft of this work in the Ashroolean 
.Museum. See also Stowe's Survey of London, 
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ed. 1720, b. i. p. 257. “ A stuw-ltall, pila 
clatata,*’ Coles. 

STOBLE. Stubble. Paltgrave. " Simula, a 
stoble and a stree," Medulla MS. 

STOBWORT. The herboxys, or sorrel. ” Wood 
Sorrell or stubwoort," Gerard, p. 1030. 

STOCIIE. A stab. Yorkth. 

STOCK, (ij The iiddcr. Kent. 

(2) A root. (3) To root up. Wett. 

(4) Strong; muscular. /. q/* Wight. 

(5) A stocking. Shak. 

(6) At cards, when part of the cards only is 
used, the remainder was called the ttock. 

(7) The same as Stockado, q. v. 

(8) THe back of a grate. Far. dial. 

(9) To peck, as a bird. Here/. 

(10) To strike and wrench with an axe having a 
flat end. Wett, 

(11) Cattle, far. diaL 

STOCKADO. A thrust in fencing. " A ttoc~ 
ctila, with a thrust orstoccado," Florio. 

STOCK-CARD. A large wooden instrument 
used for carding wool. 

STOCKED. Confined. Chaucer. 

Roget aud vagabond* are often etockeii and 
whipped \ tcoldt are ducked upon cucklngitoolce in 
the water. HnrrUtm, p, 18ft> 

STOCKEL. An old pollard tree. Here/. 

STOCKENED, Stopped in growth. Line. 

STOCKERS. Persons employed to fell or grub 
up trees. Wett. See Stock (3). 

STOCKING-IRON. An implement used for 
grubbing weeds up. 

STOCK-MILL. A fiiUiug-mill. Glouc. 

STOCKPORT-COACH. A horse with two wo- 
men riding sidewise upon it. North. 

STOCKS. (1) A wooden prison for the legs, 
used in villages as a punishment for petty 
offences. They may still be seen in many 
places, though generally disused. They are 
introduced upon the stage in the old play of 
Hick Sconier, and in King Lear. The Worces- 
ter Journal of Jan. 19th, 1843, informs us 
that this old mode of punishment was recently 
revived at Stratford-on-Avon for drunkenness, 
and a passer-by asking a fellow who was doing 
penance how he liked it, the reply was — “ I 
l>eant the first mon as ever were in the stocks, 
so I don’t care a fardin about it." Holme 
describes the stocks, ** a prison or place of 
security to keep safe all such as the constable 
finds to be night-walkers, common drunkards 
and swearers, that have no money, and such 
like ; also petty thieves, strippers of hedges, 
robbers of hen-roosts, and light-fingered per- 
sons, who can let none of their masters or mis- 
tresses goods or cloatbs lye l>efore them ; also 
wandring rogues, gipsies, and such as love 
begging better than labour." 

And twenty of the* odur ay in a pytt. 

In ttokkea and fetun for to *ytL 

MS- Cantab. Ff. il. 58. f. 238. 
And if frooi the ttodu I can keep out my feet. 

1 fear not the Compter. King’* Bench, nor the FU ei 
^eatiemgof Complimente, Ti'7liP>281. 
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(2) The frame of a churn or the stand upon 
which it is put. 

STOCK-SHEARS. Shears used by needle- 
makers for cutting wire the required length. 

STOCK-SLEEVE. “ Manche Lombarde, a stocke 
sleeve, or fashion of halfc-slecve, whose upper 
part is raised, and full of plaits or gathers,” 
Cotgrave. ” A stock-sleeve, or lAd of half- 
sleeve,” Howell, 16G0. 

STOCKY. (1) Irritable, headstrong, and con- 
trary, combined. Smses. 

(2) Impudent, brassy; used on the borders of 
Leicestershire, to which county it perhaps 
more properly belongs. Line. 

(3) Short and thick of growth. West. * 

STODDLE. “ Stodyll a toolc for awever, lame 

detisserant ,** Palsgrave. 

STODE. Stood ; remained still. 

The abbot sayct to hh corent. 

There he grounde, 

ThU day twelfe moneth came there a knyght. 

And boroffcd foure hondred pounde. 

Ao6la Hood, t I?. 
The achyide In the Khouldur wode 
Halfc a fote or hyt ttode. 

MS. Contoh. Ff. It. 38, f. 179. 

STODE-MERE. A mare in foal. {/f.-S.) 

Dot the boye was never to blythe. 

All whenne heherde the name kythe 
Of the Hode~mer« itythe ; 

Of na thyng tbanne he rnghte. Psrrtvai, MfJ. 

STODGE. (1) To stuff; to All; to distend; to 
squeeze tightly together. West. 

(2) Pottage, or soft food. Devon. Porby has 
stodge, to stir up various ingredients into a 
thick mass. 

(.3) Thick slimy mud. South. 

STODGE-FULL. Quite full, or unable to con- 
tain more. The ground or the road is said to 
be stodgy, or all of a stodge, when it is wet, 
deep, and miry. Warw. 

STOFFADO. *' A term for the stuffing of any 
joint of meat, or l>elly of any fowl, or the 
like,” Holme’s Academy, 1CB8, iii. 84. 

STOGGED. Set fast in a mire. Devon. 

STOGGEREL. An old pollard. West. 

STOIN’D. Astounded. 

.Sretn'd and amaa'd al hit own ihade for dread, 
And fearing greater dangeri than wai need. 

Ri-itiih Bibliographer, I. 290. 

STOITH. " Slipa, a stoith,” occurs in Norni- 
ualeMS. among thcnor/i/nn vestimentorum, 

STOITING. The jumping of pilchards above 
the surface of the water. East. 

STOK-DOWE. A stock-dove. “ Palumbus, 
patumba, a stok dowe,” Nominaie MS. 

STOKE. (l).\ yard in length. 

(2) To stir the fire. rar.diaL 

(3) A stock. Nominate MS. 

8TUKEN. Shut ; fastened. ,Vor/A. 

Syr, ache leyde, nothyng welle. 

For fche was xioken yn that caatclie. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. li. 38, f. 149. 
Olimpia* it now awrokc, 

Ac yet heo 1< in prison efoke. 

hpng Al ea%indcr, 11,13. 



STOKER. A man employed (o stir and attend 
to the fire in a brewery, &c. far. rfioi 

STOKEY. Close, or mitry. JVor/A. 

STOLORED. Stealth. Kent. 

Some Mule corn by etoldred brought to town. 

BUflni;elp*a Bt-achthMartymiogia, 1657, P- M?. 

STOLE. (1) A Stool. There was a 

weaver’s instrument called the stole. 

(2) Part of the ecclesiastical habit, worn about 
the neck. 

5ef the wonta stole or fanona. 

When thow art in the canon#, 

Paare forth wythowten tume. 

But that thow moatc rewe teme. 

MS. Cbittm. Claud. A. it. f. 150. 

(3) Robe of royalty. Weber. 

(4) A kind of packing-chest for robes and clothes. 
We still have “ groom of the stoic.” See 
Privy Purse Expenees of Eliz. of York, p. 45. 

(5) To drink ; to swallow. Notf. 

STOLEN. “ Stolen things are sweet,** old 

proverb still in common use. 

From butie cooks we love to iteal a bit 
Behind their back*, and that incomers eat. 

Nor need we here the reason why entreat. 

All know the proverb, $tollen bread ieetceet. 

Hiefuty o/Joeeph, n, d. 

STOLKY. Wet and miry. Olouc. 

STOLNE. Stolen. (^.-5.) 

Than sendc Jo<eph aftur Item men that saydon 
that thel were wykkyd men. that aftur that here 
lorde hadde made hem wel at ese, haddon ttolne hys 
coupe that he lovid moste. 

MS Cote. Oaud. A. il. f. 46. 

STOLPE. A post, or St 111 p. North. 

The cradle to have five suUpe», three at the head, 
ami two# at the feet, and the king’s armrs on the 
mid<lle ttolpe, and aU the other eudpet with other 
armev, and wcM carpotted all about, with a paue 
thereon of cloth of gnuld furred with ennins. 

Ordinant'er and Hegstlattone, p. 127 . 

STOLSY. To walk in the dirt. Beds. 

STOLT. Strong; stout. Sussex. 

STOLY. Dirty ; disorderly. Suffolk. 

STOM. (1) The instnimcnt used to keep the 
malt in the v.it. North. 

(2) A large branch of a tree. Beds. 

STOMACH. (1) Pride; hauteur. 

(2) To liear, or put up with. Var. dial. 

(3) Anger. (4) To resent. East. Both these 
senses are used by early writers. To stick in 
the stomach, i. e. to remember with anger. 

STOMACllFUL. Stubborn. Also, angry. 

STOMACHY. Proud; liaugbty; irritable; 
easily offended. Var. dial. 

STOMAGER. “ Curet, breastplate, or stomager, 
thorax*’ lluloet, 1552. 

STOMBER. To confuse ; to confound. Saltg^. 

STOMRLED. The same as PoocAetf, q. t. 

STOMELAU- A stumbler. Pr. Parr. 

STOMPEY. To stump or walk. far. dial. 

STONAGE. Any heap of stones. Stonehenge 
is so called by the country people. 

STON. \S. An entire horse. Suffolk. 

STONAYE. To confound ; to astonish. 

Wheniicany atiittei to stale, ituflTe thame thebettere, 
Ore the! wllle I e etx>naytde and stroyede In jone stray t# 
loadca. Morte Arthure, MS. i.tncoln, (. 73. 
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He PTM M> of that dente, 

Thu nygh he had hyi lyfT rente. 

HteharH Coer de Lb>n, 491. 
And toche a itrok to Brfy»e he Icntc, j 

That he «ai afonyrd of that dynCe. I 

.VS. Cantab. Ft. U. 38, f. 195. 

STONCHEDE. Stopped. 

And the wyndc $Utnrhrde and blew no more. 

And the mey»t turode into a bryjt cloude. 

CAron. Vilodun. p. 197. 

STON’CROP. Tlie plant crauula minor. 
STOND. “ Stonde a vessell.they have none,” 
Palsgrave, 1530, subst. f. 67. 

IIwoT it Ihi bred and thin ale, 

Thi tunoe and thine ttonde f 

MS. C^r. Calift. A. lx. r. 245. 

STONDAND-FIGNADE. Is thus described in 
an early and curious poem on cookery : 

Fyrit play thy water with bony and mII. 
Gryndeblaochydaltnondet, I wot thoiithalle; 
Thurgh a itreynour thou thalt horn ttreyne, 

With the tame water that it to dene: 

In turn of the waUr itepe than thallc 
Whyte bredecruttet to alye hit wlthalle. 

Then take flggut and grynde horn wele. 

Put horn in pot, to have thou cele. 

Then takcbrcde, withmylke hit ttreyne 
Of airoondet that be white and dene. 

Cast in tho fyggui that ar i^grynde. 

With powder of peper that it tho kynde ; 

And powder of eanci, in gretc lordyt house, 
Withtugur or hony thou may hitdowce. 

Then take aimondcs cloven in twrn, 

That fryld ar with oylc ; and set with wyn 
Thy diuh, and florytah hit thou my 5 t 
Wyth powder of gynger that It to bryjt { 

And serve hit forth, at 1 spake theune. 

And set hit in tale before, &c. 

US. Sioano 1906, pp. 91, 92. 

STONDE. To stand ; to remain. {j.-S.) 

So nan in chyrche ttands aihal, 

Ny Ivae topyler ny to wal. 

US. Cott. Claud. A. ii. f. 130. 

STONUENDE. Standing. 

Thorowtyytc of hem mitturnid were, 

Stondtnda at stonis here and there. 

C*»u'er, US. Soe. Antiq. 134. f. 41. 
STOND-HORSE. “ Stonde horse, iwfuref,” 
Palsgrave, subst. f. 67. 

STONDLE. A bearing-tub. Norf, 

STONE. (1) A gun-flint, 

(2) In composition, signifying quite; as »ione~ 
blindt quite blind; ff<me-co^,t/onc-dcad,#/one- 
itillt &C. Still in use. 

Ever tatt Fercyvelle «rone>«ri//e, 

And tpakke nothynge Mr title, 

Tllletcho hade tayde tile hir wtlle. 

And ii|>akke lease nc marc. Percevc/, 841. 

STONE-AX. A stone-worker’s axe. 
STONE-BOW. A crossbow for shooting stones. 

** Stonc-bowc, arcubasia*' Pr. Pan. 
STONE-BURNISIIER. A stone used for polish- 
ing and making bright a piece of silver or 
gold. Holme, 1688, 

STONE-CHAT. The wheatear. North. 
STONE-HATCH. Tlie ring-plover. Norf. 
STONE-HONEY. Honey hardened and can- 
died white like sugar. Also called corn-honey. 
STONE-HORSE. A staiiion. *• Chtval eniiert 
a stouc-hursc,” Cotgrave in v. A'rifier. 



STONE-JARS. Large jugs arc so called, though 
composed of earthenware. Hunter, Porby 
has etone-uHire, old-fashioned earthenware of 
a dusky white or grayish colour. 

STONEN. Made of stone. We$t. 

STONE-SPITCHIL-DIKE. A raised earthen 
dike, faced with stones. North. 

STONE-WEED. Knot-grass. Suffolk. 

STONGEN. To stab ; to pierce. 

They ben y-tewed with whight tllke. 

And temes ful queynte, 

Y.stongm with ttiches 

That tureth xt »ylver. Piert Ploughman, p. 483. 

STONK. A shock of corn. Dineaujrdefferbee, 
sbeafes of come set tenne and tenne in a 
heape ; halfe-thraves of tenne sheaves apeece ; 
ten sheaved stonk$ or shocks of come,” 
Cotgrave, 1632. 

STONNORD. The herb stonccrop. 

STONT. Standeth. {A.-S.) 

In the myddel the chyide itant, 

Af he yi h)towed iti the font. 

US. Colt. Claud. A. il. f. 129. 

Thty Miont atllly a itownde; 

Thay putt up pavliyimt ronde. 

US. LinciJn A. 1. 17. f. I3i. 

STONY-HARD. The plant corn-gromwcll. 

STOO. A stool. Lane. 

STOOD. Cropped short. North. 

STOOK. (1) A sort of stile beneath which water 
is discharged. Somereel. 

(2) A shock of corn. North. 

Leely having instantly ordered to raise the conn- 
trey for the Ferlam't, under the command of Col. 
Lawson and Col. Chorniy, marched the next day 
towards Newcastle. The corn was then all in the 
•to»k I and Lesly knew well (hat if he had stayed to 
beggar the towne, he might have taken It within a 
few weeks. 

Tuiiif't Sarratite of thi Si9gt of CarliMle, p. 7» 

(3) Tlic remains of a pillar of coal oAcr it has 
been riven by a Imard. Newc. 

(4) To stoop the head. North. 

STOOL. (1) To ramify, as corn. Var.dial. 

(2) To plough : to cultivate. York»h. 

STOOL-BALL. An aucient game at hall, played 
by both sexes. According to Dr. Johnson, 
it is a play where balls are driven from stool 
to stool. See a further notice in Strutt, p. 97. 
In Lewis’s English Presbyterian F.loqtience, 
p. 17, speaking of the tenets of the Puritans, 
he observes that ** all games where there is 
any hazard of loss arc strictly forbidden ; not 
so much as a game at stool^ball for a Tansay, 
or a cross and pyle for the odd penny at a 
reckoning, upon pain of damnation.” This 
quotation is given by Brand, in his Pop. Antiq. 
The following is from Herrick's He8{>eridcs, 
1648, p. 280: 

KX •tooUbalt, Lucia, let ui play 
For sugar-cakes and wine ; 

Or for a tansie let us pay. 

The losac be thincor mine. 

If thou, my deere, a wiimerbe 
At trundling of the bail. 

The wager thou shalt have, and me. 

And my misfortunes alt. 

Poor Robin, in his Almanack fur 1677, in his 
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Obsenations on April, opposite the 16th and 
17th, Easter Monday and Tuesday, says, — 

Yoimgroenand maidss 
Now VCT 7 bhikf 
At barley-break and 
Stooi-btili frisk. 

Brttnift pnjiular Mntiquities, i. 105. 

Ita. Ay, and at #foo/-6a/7 too, sir : I've great luek 
at It. Ward. Why, can you catch a ball well ? 
iao. 1 have catch'd two tn my lap at one game. 

MfddUton'* Wurkt, lv.597* 
When health and weather both invite. 

At 4toot-baJl to play for our delight. 

The PtroMint /ilarum, 1703. 

STOOL-OF-OFFICE. A closc-stool. 

And as of one part of a tree a chairc of state may 
be made, and of another part a carved image, and 
of a third part a«r'>olen/«d^r , so mm, being com- 
pounded and cumpoAcd all of one mould and mettle, 
are different and disconsonant in estate^, conditions, 
and qualities. Taptor's tVorA-ea, 1. 144. 

STOOLS. The roots of copse, or hedgewood 
cut down nearly to the ground. Var, diaL 
“ To go a stooling, Bignifies to be employed 
in woods, generally without the owner’s leave, 
in cutting up such decayed stools, or stumps, 
or moots, for fuel,'’ MS. Devon. 01. 

STOOL’S-FOOT. To lay the iiooVt~Jbot in 
water, means to make great preparation for 
receiving a guest. EoMt. 

STOOL-TERRAS. To set turfs two and two, 
one against the other, to be dried by the 
wind. H'est. 

STOON. A stone. (>^..5.) 

Oura Lord wroot it hymselve 
In 4<oon, for it stedefatt was. 

And Btondc sholde evrre. 

Pier4 PUmghmmn, p. 33fl. 

STOOP. (1) To fall, or pounce upon, as a hawk 
on the wing docs upon bis prey. 

(2) To steep ; to macerate. Jf’eMt. 

(3) A post, or stulp. North. 

(4) A drinking cup ; a pitcher. Still in use in 
the latter sense. 

(5) A barrel; a beer-vessel, Northumb. 

(C) To tilt a cask. South. 

STOOR. (1) To rise up in clouds, as smoke, 
dust, fallen lime, &c. Yorkth. 

(2) To stir, or move actively. JVest. 

(3) A sufficient quantity of yeast for a brewing. 
Sec Porliy’s East Anglia, p. 329. 

STOOREY. A mixture of warm beer and 
oatmeal stirred up with sugar. North. 

STOOTII. To lath and plaster. North. 

STOP. (1) To cover; to hide. ** A hassocke or 
mat to #fc^ a privy with,” Florio, p. 84. 

(2) A small well-bucket. Norf. 

(3) To poke ; to thrust ; to place. North. 

(4) To fasten a feather to the wing of a hawk 
in place of a broken one. 

(j) The same as Stab, q. v. 

STOP-DICE. A kind of false dice, mentioned 
in Palsgrave's Acolastus, 1540. Chapman 
alludes to stop-cater-trays. 

STOPEN, Stopped; advanced. {A.-S.) 

STOP-GLAT. A make-shift ; a substitute. 

STOPLESS. A |>ortablc woo<len stopper for 
the mouth of an oven. North. 



STOPPE. (1) To atuff. Pegg*. 

(2) A bucket, or milklng-pail. Still in use in 
Norfolk. The holy-water ttoppe was a vessel 
containing holy-water placed nearthc entrance 
of a church, and was sometimes made of lead. 

STOPPER. A person at tennis, football, and 
other games, who stops the balls. 

STOPPING. Honey laid so long in the cells 
that it has become bad and hard. 

STOPPING-PAN. 

Then stop the veins with a little hogs-grea«e, sod 
then tacke on the shooes, and turpentine molten 
together, and laid upon a little flax, and cram the 
place where you did let him blood hard with tow, 
to the intent it may be surely ttopt. Then fli both 
hii feet with hogs grease, aud bran fried together In 
a 4topping pan, so hot as is poisible. And upon the 
stopping, clap a piece of leather, or else two splents 
to keepe the stopping. 

7bps#//*s Four-Footed Iiea*tt, 1007, P 400. 

STOPPINGS. A barrier of plank, brick, or 
stone, filling up an excavation to give direction 
to a current of air in a coal mine. 

STOPPLE. (1) The stopper of a bottle, &c. 

But that yt lackea a,4toppelf. 

Take thee heare my well [fayer] bottill. 

For it Will houlde a good pottlll. 

In faith, I can geve thee no more. 

Chr4ter Ptap4, I. I4i 
Bot both yoursisiers and your child 
Provided well for this. 

Their tubbs can uever teake. 

Because the stopple there is. 

MS. Poeau, temp. Jamea 1 . 

(2) The stalk of a pipe ; the tufts of straw used 
in thatching stacks. U’est. 

(3) Stubble. Vnon. “ Halm, or stobyl, 
stopyll, ttipula" Prompt. Parv. p. 223. 

And thorn haubert and ys ooicr, that nere nothyng 
sou pie. 

He smot of ys heved as lyjtlyche as yt were a lute 
etoupl*. GVowc*«fer's Chronicle, p. 223. 

STOP-RODS. Are explained by Carr. ** the 
wattling of the shafts of a mine.” North. 

STOP-SHORD. A stop-gap. Somerset. 

STOPWOUR. The herb Alleluja. 

STORBET. Disturbed. (^.-5.) 

Hast thou be slowe to Goddes rervyse. 

Or storbtt hyt by any wy-e. 

MS. Cott. daud. A. II. f. 140. 

STORE. (1) Strong; powerful; large. {A.-‘S.) 
Tyrwhitt, iv.253, was apparently unacquainted 
with this meaning of ihe term. 

On a grene hylle he &awe a tree. 

Thesavyr of hyt was strong nnd ttare, 

MS. Cantab. Ff II. 38, f. 49. 
Frata mekilleamanncarid sa /tore 
Had thsy never si*ne byfore. 

MS. lAneoln A. i. 17, f. 186. 
For Sir Anlaf, the king of Danmark, 

With an osl store and staik, 

Into Inglond is come : 

With fifien (housend knighu-sof priis, 

Allethis lond thai stroyeo y-wis, 

Aud muni a toun hati nome. 

(Jy of Warwiks, p. 3AS, 
The king and his men Ukanc 
Wend tharwlih to have bene slane, 

So blew It star with slete and rayn. 

>*w-a<He and Garrin 1897. 
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(2) Anything laid up for use. (3) To tell no 
afore of a thing^ to consider it of no use or 
importance. Chaucfr. 

(4) A receptacle for any articles. 

(5) To stock* or furnish. 

(6) The plant Libanum Olibanum, according to 
MS. Sloane 3, f. 6, zy. Cent. 

(7) Store is no aore, an old phrase meaning that 
things stored up cause no harm. 

Multeply thjr mnicynt ay more and more, 

For wyte men dc<ne aey ttore yt no tore. 

n*af. C/>em. Orif, 1659, p. 186- 
ThIsU the cauae, lir, that I Judged it ao vile, 
Oycaute It la so common In talking every while ; 

For picntle is not defntie. aa the common aaylog it. 
No, nor dtore U no tore, perceive you thia. 

itecDrde’e Grountfo of Artto, 1579. 

(8) Number; quantity. i 

Othera wereaav'd* whose crimes rose to that ttoro 

Aa they deserv'd death tweutle limes before. 

BraUhwoUt^s Law qf Drinking, 1617* P* 76< 

(9) To move ; to stir. 

Loke ye afore not of that atedd* 

Whedur y be quyck or dedd. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 11. 38* 1. 191. 

STORE-PIGS. Pigs nearly full grown. 

STORGIN. A sturgeon. Nominalc MS. 

That made the ertheand the pianettes sevyn* 

And In the tee the rfwr^one. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 11. SR, f. 170. 

STORIAL. Historical; true. 

STOKKEN. (1) To gain strength. Cumb. 

(2) To cool; to stiffen. AorM. 

STORKING, Some kind of bird. “ Frondaior^ 
a storkyng,*’ NominaleMS. 

STOKK’S-BILL. ** Storck’a bili, to atorken, 
proper to fat growing cold* and so hard*” 
Hallamshire G). p. 124. 

STORM. (1) To scold ; to be angry. £aat. 

(2) A shower. JVit/a. 

(3) A fall of snow. Also, a long continued frost. 
North. To be stormed, i. e. to be starred 
with cold. 

STORM-COCK. The missel thrush. North. 

STORMING-TME-CASTLE. A kind of sea- 
game mentioned in Peregrine Pickle, ch. 16. 

STORM-STAII). Detained on a journey on ac- 
count of a storm. AorM. 

STORQUE. 

flip up each vein and sinew of my ttonjue, 
AnatomlM Mtn, searching every entralle. 

TAed/tue# lA*oking-Cla*$t, 1643, p 48. 

STORVE. To die. {A.-S.) 

My tone achalle not thya day ttnrvo, 

OeScynt Thomas that y schalle ser\e. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. 11.38, f. 135. 
Thcr*whlte Vpocraa, wiih a knlf, 

Binom that achlld hit swete Uf ; 

And let him birle aikerllchc, 

AUhe were atorvon aodaJnllchc. 

The Setyn Sages, 1126. 

STORVINC. Slaying; killing. {A.-S.) 

Betvene the barons and ih*> king 

Aujt to be no $torving. MS. Cuntab.Ft. v. 48, f. 108. 

STORY. A falsehood. Var. dial. 

STORY-POSTS. The upright timbers reaching 
from the top to the Irattom of a story in a 
building of carpenter's work. Wilhon. 



STOT. (1) A young ox. AorM. “ Stotte, 4o- 
oeau,’' Palsgrave. Tyrwliitt thinks Chaucer 
uses the term for atod, a stallion, “ Stot 
hon.caballua'* Pr. Parv. f. 165. 

And aside thalrc fee was fro thame revede* 
Crrtis, ayr, us es noghtc Icvyde 
A stotte unto pure plowghc ! Isumbras, M. 

(2) To rebound, as a ball. North. 

STOTAYE. To stumble; to stammer. 

Than he stotays for made, and alle his drenghc faylet, 

bokea upe to the lyfte. and allc hU lyre rhaungca. 

Mvrte Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. [fj, 
Un.comly In cloyatre. 1 rourefulof care. 

1 loke aa a lurdcyo. and lUtne til my lare. 

The aong of the ccaolfa. do# me ayken aare, 

And alite stotiand on a aong. a moneth and mare. 

Steliq. Antiq. 1. 291. 

STOTCH. To poach land; “the cattle have 
atotched the field,” that is, covered it with 
their footmarks. Kent, 

STOTE. A kind of weasel. The polecat is 
called a atote in Somersetshire. 

STOTEDE. Remained ; rested 

Anone to the forest they found, 

There they stotede a atound ; 

They pyght pavelouna round. 

And loggede that nyghu Dsgrevont, 926. 

STOTER. To stumble. North. 

STOTE YE. Cunning; stratagem. Will. Werw. 

STOTHE. The slay of a weaver’s loom. Also, 
a post or upright of a wall. 

STOT-PLOUGH. A plough drawn by slots. 

Mr. Hutchlnaon, In hli History of Northumber- 
land, apeaking of the dross of the swnrd-danceri at 
Chrlatmaa, adds : Others, in the same kind of gay 
attire, draw about a plough, called (he atut.piough, 
and when they receive the gift make the exciama- 
tlOD I.argtaa 1 but if not requitetl at any houae for 
their appearance, they draw ihe plough through the 
pavement and raise the ground of the front In fur. 
rows. 1 have seen twenty men In the yoke of one 
plough. He concludes thust 'The stot.plough has 
been conceived by some to have no other derivation 
than a mere rural triumph, the plough having ceased 
from its labour. Brand’s Pojmlar Antiquities, \.F&0, 

STOT-TUESDAY. The first Tue^ay which 
occurs after the 27th of October. 

STOTTY. Gritty, as soil is. Weat. 

STOU. A place, or seat. {A.^S.) 

On stuH aae thou stode, 

Thou rcateat the under ro<le. 

HVigAr'a lyric Poetry, p. 96. 

STOUD. A young colt. Weal, 

STOUDE. 

Of alle cure riche clothes tid us never a ahroude, 
Whose hath don for Codes love, he may be ful ttoude. 

Walter Mapes, Appsndis, p. 349. 

STOCK. (1) The handle of a pail. Also, a 
drinking-cup with a handle. AorM. 

(2) To raise a steam. AV>rM. 

(3) A stock or heap of anything. 

STOUN. (1) Stolen. AorM and Scot. 

(2) To smart with pain. 

Ah, Nan, ateek’th winderboard and mack It dark, 

My ne«n are varra sair, they ttoun and wark. 

A Yorkshire Dialogue, 1697» p. 49 . 

STOUND. (1) To beat severely. Boat. 

(2) To ache ; to smart with pain. North, 

(3) To long for ; to pine for. If carrota or any 
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other food of which horses are very fond arc 
given to them for a short time* and then with- 
lielcl, they are said to ilounl for them. Early 
in the spring cows itound for grass. 

(4) A wooden vessel for small beer. 

( 5 ) A moment, or short time. {d.-S.) Slill in 
use, according to Forby and Moor. 

Heven blys that alle achallc •June, 

Schyldc ui fro dedly *yniic, 

And grauntc ui the bly» of heeyo I 
Vf ye wylle a *foMnrfebl>iinc, 

Of a noryy wyUe begynnp, 

That graeyu* >• to nevyn. 

MS. OtTiMb. Ft ii. 38, f. 71- 
Then »eyde the kyng that ylke 
He thynkyth that was Sir Roger hounde, 
Thalwente wyth hym thoo, 

When the quene wa» flemed owt of n»y k>nde ; 
Syr, they aeyde, we unduralonde 
For aothethat hyt yt too I 

MS. Cantab. Ft. il. 38, f. 74. 
Thel ihalbc fedde »lih deth that rrotinde. 

The prophete it saKh that here U founde. 

MS. Attdif. 11305, f. 98. 
For-thl thay named [hym] that ttuwnde, 
Knyghteof theUble rownde. 

MS. Unenln A. 1. 17, f- 130. 

In »hat place they achal be fouude, 

I aehal }Ow telle at the tiounde. 

MS. Poem an Btood Uttlng, xv. Cent. 

(6) Stunned. Spenser. 

(7) To astound, or astonish. East. 

They take also their name of the word maaeand 
theefe, or master thcefc if yoti will, bieauie they 
often etound and put such peraom to their shifts In 
townes and villages, and are tbeprincipall causes of 
their apprehension and taking. 

HarrUon'e Deecriptlon of fing/end, p. S31. 

(8) To l>eat a drum. A’orM. 

STOUNDEMELE. By short spaces of time; 

by degrees; every moment. {yf.-S.) 

Syn yc were first unto your make y knyt, 

Wei han yc kept your chambre of prevet^ j 
For hardely may no mane sey as yet. 

That with your bovld foleyed han ye. 

And now comeih age, foo to your beautd. 

And stelyngly it wastyih Hovmde^mete. 

MS. Falrftu 16. 

And every day, withoutte wordes moo, 
Stoundemtle from the heyvenaboven, 

Goddis aungels come to and froo. 

Lifdgaiet MS. JthmoU 30, f. 44. 
StoundemeU from the heven adoun 
Ooddis aungelle cam to and fto. 

i^dgate, MS. Sue. Antiq. 134, f. 6, 
STOUP. A post. Line. “ Stoulpe before a 
doorc, soueAe,** Palsgrave. 

STOUPE. (1) To bend; to stoop. (A.-S.) Also, 
to stoop as a hawk does. 

For now she loves to lyve of chauoge. 

And etowpe* to every praye ; 

So he that wyll cache her 
Had neede for to wache her. 

Or eU she wyll sore away. MS. Athmole 48. 

(2) To gWe up. A cant terra. 

S roUPINS. Steppings, or holes made by the 
feet of cattle. North. 

STOUR. (1) Dust. North. 

(2) Harsh ; deep-toned. Yorksh. 

8TOURE. (1) Battle ; conflict. {A.-S.) 

1 
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Me ys wo now for yowrc aake 
Agaynsle thy kynne to stonde in etomre. 

MS. HaW.2S52, f. ISO 
Tryamowre wolde nevyr have rcstc. 

But bare hym boldcly to the beste. 

That was moost of honowre ; 

To ylke a prynce he was preste. 

Hors and man downe he caste. 

So styrde he hym in that etoure. 

MS. Cantab. Ft il. 38, f. 76. 
He es italwnrthe In tto$eref. 

By tayne Martyne of Towres. 

MS. Unealn A. i. 17. f- 134. 

(2) Great ; severe. Arch, xxx. 413. 

(3) Stiff; inflexible. East. “ Stoure, rude as 
course clothe is, prot,** Palsgrave. 

(4) Palsirrave has, “ Stowre of conversacyon, 
estourdy” adject, f. 96. 

(5) A stake. Still in use. 

And if he wllle nojle do soo, 1 salle late hym wltl 
that je salle sende a grete powere to his citee, and 
bryne It up siikke and ttourre. 

M8. LincMn A. 1. 17, f-41. 

(6) The round of a ladder ; the stave in the side 
of a waggon. 

(7) Time. 

W'bilitm while Venus' son did seek a bower 
To sport with Psyche, hU desired dear. 

He chose her chm, and from that happy ttoiere 
He never stints in glory to appear. 

CreenAe fVnrk^, iL 231, 

(8) Water. Kcnnett, MS. I.4msd. 1033. 

STOUT. (1) Tall. Somerset. 

(2) The ^-fly ; a gnat. West. 

Not ill tha naisy ttoatt could wike 
En vrom is happy sleep, 

Nor emmets thick, nor vlies that bus, 

An on is hons da creep. 

Ballad i'fJtrrp Suite. 

(3) Proud. Batchelor, )). 143. 

STOUTK. To be disobedient to ? 

For no man ful comunly 
Bcsccheth a wyfe of foly. 

But there the wyfe ysaboute 
The gode man for to attmte. 

MS. Hart 17S1, f. 90. 
Lewed man, thou shalt cursyng doute, 

And to thy prest thou shalt nat atoutr. 

MS. Hart. 1701, f. 79. 

STOUTY. Stout. Skelton. 

STOVEN. A young shoot from the stump of a 
tree after it has been felled. North. 
STOVENNED. Split ; cracked. Yorksh. 
STOVER. (1) Fodder for cattle; provisions. 
** Assen and muylyn with heore stoveris,*' 
Kyng Alisaunder, 1866. 

And maked hir a ful fair fer. 

And fond hire that night atoter, 

Tha Seeyti Sagta, 9006. 
Our low medowes It not onelic full of sandie 
cinder, which breedeth sundrie diseases in our cat- 
tell, but aliO more rowtie, foggle, and full of flags, 
and therefore not so profitable for atooer and forrnge 
as the higher meads be. 

Harriaotf* Daaeripiion of Britaine, p. 1 10. 

(2) To bristle up; to stiffen. The term 

is used by Ford, 402. 

STOW. (1) To lop or top trees. Eatf. “ Sfowd, 
cropt as horse’s ears," Thorcsby, 1703. 

(2) To resist, binder, or stop. 
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5ifT*ojr man How me this nyth, 

I xftl hym jere a dedly wowode. 

Cooontry Ml/9torio4t p. SI 7 . 

(3) To dry in an oven. Kent. 

(4) To silence any one. A cant term. 

(5) Tocou6ne cattle. Sor^. 

(6) A place for putting things in. 

(7) StoiD, iiow, a term formerly addressed to a 
hawk by a falconer to make it come to his list. 
See Gent. Rcc. ii. 58. 

STOWE. (1) Stole, tf'eber. 

(2) “ Stowe, streyth passage betwys ij. wallys or 
hedge s, inirapedo," Pr. Pan*. 

(3) To cope with an enemy. 

They itekede itedyi in Koure with stelene wapynt, 

And alle«rew*ed«wyih»trenghe that itode theme agaynet. 

Hone Arthur*, HS. Unnin, f. 69. 

(4) ** Stowyne or waryne, or besettyne, as men 
done moneye or chaffer, commu/o," Pr. Parv. 

STOWER. (1) The same as Pop, q. v. 

(2) A flock of geese. Yorkuh. 

STOWERED. Staked. North. 

Staodyog together at a comon wateryng place 
ther called Uedgedyke, laUly etou'ered for catall to 
drynke at. Areh^ogiu, xsiii.23. 

STOWINGS. Loppings. Ea»t. 

STOWLIN. A lump of meat. Line. 

STOW-STEDE. A narrow bank of earth laid 
across a ditch or stream for the passage of 
men and cattle. Cambr. 

STOWTE. Strong ; powerful. 

Thoemperowre «ai fulle $towte. 

And beieged the castelle abowte. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 11. 38, f. 77. 
When the steward sawe G ye, 

Stowtig he can hym hye. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. li. 38. f. 157. 

STOWTER. To struggle ; to walk clumsily. 

STRA. Straw. Bast. 

STRABLET. A long narrow piece of anything. 
Somenet, 

STRABRODS. The wooden pins or stobs used 
in fastening thatch to the roof of a building. 

STRACIIY. ** The lady of the Strachy married 
the yeoman of the wardrobe,*’ Twelfth Night, 
ii. 5. The real meaning of this word is a 
mystery. Mr. R, P. Knight supposes it to be 
a corrupt form of stratici, a title of magis- 
tracy in many states of Italy. 

STRACK. A bar of iron. 

STRACKLE-BRAINED. Dissolute; thought- 
less. Sirackling, a loose wild fellow. North. 

STRACT. Distracted, far. dial. 

STRAD. A kind of leather gaiter worn as a 
protection against thorns. West. 

STRADDLEBOB. A blackbcctlc. i. Wight. 

STRADDLINS. Astride. Var. diai. 

STRADIOTES. A class of soldiers. (Gr.) 

Among the Frenchmen were cerUine light hors- 
mm .tratitoteg, with .horte atTrniiprt, b.v.r 

Il.tu, im.l .pern, and .nerde. like icmiterin of 
Turk.,. Hall, Ibnr, yitt. 1. ,8. 

STRAFE. To stray. Salop. 

STRAFT. A scolding quarrel. Ea»i. 

STRAGE. ^1) Slaughter. {Lat.) 

(2) To stray, said of cattle. 

STRAGLK. To stray. I'ar. dial. 



That we might not think amln of that Almighty 
Being which he. made ii., nor of the .undry being, 
he hu made, that we may neither dote nor dare, 
gtr.,1. nor be loet. 

N. Fairpix. Bulk and feteedge of rA« World. Ifiyt, 

STRAGLERS. Another name for the game of 
atlragala, q. v. See MS. Ashmole 788, f. 162. 

STRAIGHT. (1) Too tight ; narrow. Sorth. 

(2) A narrow alley. A cant term. 

(3) Straightway ; immediately. I’ar. dial. 

(4) To mate Ihmti. tlraighl, to put tliem in 
order, as to balance accounts, &c. 

STRAIGHTER. A smoothing iron. Norlh. 

STRAIGHT-NOSED-TONGS. Tongs used by 
smiths for holding short or flat pieces of iron 
in the fire. 

STRAIGHTS. A kind of cloth. It is spelt 
•treyt in the Exp. EUzabeth of York, p. 104. 
Straights were made in large quantities in 
Devonshire. Blount describes slrailt, " a sort 
of narrow, coarse cloth, or kersey." 

STRAIL. " Strayie, bed cloth, atamina. alra. 
gala," Pr. Parv. MS. Harl. 221, f. 165. 

STRAIN. (1) l.inrage; descent. SAai. 

(2) To flow, os a river. Drayton. 

(31 To .train courteag. to stand upon ceremony, 
to be extremely formal. “ Thynkc you that 'it 
is good maner to strayne coiuteysie on this 
maner,” Palsgrave, verkf. 376. 

(4) To copulate, said of the cat. See Brockett 
and Wilbraham. Shakespeare uses the word 
applied to a woman, “ When he atraina that 
lady,” Henry VIII. iv. 1. 

(5) “ I strayne, as a hauke doth, or any other 
syehe lyke fowle or beest in theyr clawcs,> 
ratrainga," Palsgrave, 1530, verb. f. 376. 

STRAINE. (1) To stretch out. 

SUhcDC was Ihou Hrayned* ooo the crosse eo fsste, 
MS. Lincoln A. i. I7, f. 100 . 

(2) To restrain ; to curb. Gavayne. 

STRAINGESPORTED. Transported. Eatt. 

STRAINT. Pressure ; tension. Spemer, 

STRAIT. To straiten; to puzzle. Etut, 

STRAITE. To bind fast. 

In kevH and brldel thair chekes etnite. 

That ye noght neghen nc laite. 

MS. Cott. Vtepa*. D. »U. f. SO. 

STRAKE. (1) Struck, llampote. 

He says. Now base thou Uughteme 
How that I sallc wirke with the. 

Than his swerde draves he, 

And stroke to hym thro. Prrreval, I720. 

(2) To go; to proceed. {d.-S.) "To strake 
about, circumire," MS. Devonsli. Glossary. 

ThestormesafrfOred wUh the wynde, 

The wawet to-bnte blforeand bihynde. 

Cursor Mundi, M.f. CulL 7V*n. Cant<i6. f. IS. 

(3) Plighted by shaking hands. 

3 ys, seyde the Erie, here myn hondo, 

Hys trowthc to hym he 

MS. Qtnrab. Ft. H. SB. f. 64. 

(4) To Stretch one’s self; to lie down. Eaet. 

It is derived from the A.-S. 

(5) *' j4b»i», the strake of a cart whele wherin the 
spokes bee sette,” Elyot, ed. 1559 ; “ vieiut, a 
hoope or strake of a caite," ibid. Carr baa 
etraker, the iron rim of a wheel. 
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(O) A crevice or opening in a floor, Ac. A rut in 
a road was also so called. 

(7) A slice, or narrow portion. 

Likewise another in Oafordshlre not verie farre 
from Burford. and the third over against Lach lade, 
which U parted from the main couniio of Barkeshire 
by a Utile ttrakt of Oxfordshire. 

HarriMftn’t Description of England, p. 153. 

(B) To blow a horn. See Stroke (6). 

STRAKE-NAILS. “ Brocche grdndu great 
headed studs called brodes or stroke nailcs," 
Florio, p. 68, ed. 1611. 

STRALES. Two year old sheep. North. 

STUAM. (1) A loud sudden noise. Weat. 

(2) To beat; to spring or recoil with violence 
and noise ; to dash down. Devon. 

STRAMALKING. Gadding and loitering, said 
of a dirty slovenly female. Boat. 

STRAMASH. The same as Stram (2). 

STRAMAZOUN. A direct descending blow 
with the edge of a sword. “ A stramasson or 
down-right slash," HowelL 

STRA.M«B.ANG. Violently ; staitingly. Devon. 

STRAM E. A streak, mark, or trace. Weat. 

STRAMMER. A great falsehood. Var.diat. 

STRAMMERLY. Awkward; ungainly. Kent. 

STRAMMING. Huge; great. Weat. 

STRAMOTE. A stalk of grass. Doraet. 

STRAMP. To trample upon. North. 

STRAND. One of the twists of a line of hemp 
or horsehair ; a withered stalk of grass. 

STRAND-HEADS. Airow-heads. 

STRANDY. Restive ; passionate. Strandg^ 
mirea, children who arc strandy. NortK 

STRANG. Strong. North. 

STRANGE. (1) A strange woman, i. e. an im- 
modest woman, a prostitute. Ben Jonson, 
ed. Gifford, iv. 418. 

(2) Backward ; retiring ; shy ; coy. A common 
use of the word in old plays. 

(3) To wonder at. North. 

(4) Foreign ; uncommon. He made it atrange^ 
he made it a matter of difficulty or nicety. 
{J..N.) 

(5) To estrange. {A.^N.) 

TheieehM propre kynde chaungeth, 

And alle the world hb forme ttrangeth. 

Gofcer, MS. Soc, /fnfig. 134. f. 191- 

STRANGER. (1) A visitor. North. 

(2) An imperfection in the snuff of a candle, 
causing it to gutter. 

STRANGILLION. The stranguiy. 

STRANGLE. To tire, or weary. Baber. 

STRAP. (1) Credit. Yorkah. 

(2) To flog, or beat. Var. dial. 

(3) A cluster, or bunch. North. 

STRAP-OIL. A severe beating. It is a com- 
mon joke on April 1st to send a lad fora 
pennyworth of strap-oil, which is generally 
ministered on bis own person. 

STRAPPADO. An ancient mode of punish- 
ment, the victim being ** drawn up to his 
height, and then suddenly let fall half way 
with a jerk, which not only breaketh his arms 
to pieces, but also sbaketb all bis joints out of 



joint," Holme. “ The strappado, eguuleua, 
trochlea," Coles. Brathwaite wrote, “A 
Strappado for the Divell, epigrams and satyres 
alluding to the time," 1615. 

But the bat i» thst In Spalneyou thall have fel- 
lowa for a tmall prece of silver take the timppada, 
to endure which torture another man could not 
be hyrde with a kin^dome. 

Dekkrr'n Knighfa Conjuring, p. fi. 

STRAPPER. A strong large person. Strap- 
ping, large and muscular, far. dial. 

STRAPS. ** Peeces of leather fastnctl to the 
waistband instead of eyes or holders," Holme. 
Academy of Armory, 1688. 

STRAPULS. “ Straple of a breche, femorale, 
feminale," Pr. Parv. “ Tibiale, a straple," 
MS. Harl.2270, f. 187. 

Why hopa thu nott for toihe that ther atode 
woDut a coke on Seynt Pale ttrpull toppe, and 
drewe up the«rmp«/4of his brech. How prevet thu 
that 1 Be all the iilj> doctors of Wynbcrehylla. 
that is to Mye, Vertas, Gadatryme. Truinpas. and 
DadyltrymscrU Jntiq. 1. Hi. 

STKASE. In MS. Med. Lincoln, f. 304, oucof 
the tokens of approaching death is said to be 
if the sick person puUe the atraae or the 
clathes." 

STRAT. (1) To stop ; to bidder. Devon. 

(2) To splash with mud. Devon. 

(3) To bring forth young prematurely, applied to 
beasts. Comic. 

(4) To dash in pieces. Weat. 

(5) A blow, ^meraet. 

STRATCH. To slake lime. Someraet. 

STRATE. A street, or path. See Martire. 

STRATH. Straight. Jtitaon. 

STRAUGHNESSE. Madness. Palagrave. 

STRAUGHT. (1) Stretched. Weat. 

For pure )oyc, aa in a raire, 

She Mtraught to hyra all at ones. 

And fill aawoune upon the atones. 

Gower, cd. 1354. f 184. 

(2) Distracted. ** I am straugbt, Je avia 
enrag^," Palsgrave, 1530. 

STRAUNGID. Estranged. (A-N.) 

For anone after be wm chan^tyd, 

! And fram liya owne kynde etraunfnei. 

Gower. MS. Contab. Ff.1.6, f.9. 

STRAVAIGE. To stroll al)out. North. 

STRAVE. Strove ; tried. North. 

STRAW. (1) To strew aliout. AorM. 

(2) Not worth a atraw, a common phrase for 
anything quite worthless. 

Whaiesocvcry he be, and yf that he 
Whantc money to pletle the lawe. 

Do whate he cane in ys llliter than 
Shale not prove worthe a atr<iwe. 

Sugte Poctiem, p. 48. 

{S) A man of atraw, a person who is not pos- 
sessed of property. 

(4) “ To throw straws against the wind, cum 
ventia titigare,'* Coles. 

(5) In (he atraic, an accouchement. 
STRAWBERRY-PREACHERS. An expression 

applied by Latimer to designate the non-re* 
sidents of his day, who only visited their 
cures once a year. It afterwards hecama 
proverbial. 
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STRAW-CUTTER. A mschine nicd for cut- 
ting straw into chalf. Uar. dial. 

STRAW-JOINER. A thatcher. Drton. 

STRAW-MOTE. A straw. Drron. 

STRAY. The right of stray, i. e. of pasturing 
cattle on commons. 

STRAYE. The sky ? 

Abraham, doe as I theetayc, 

Lokc and tell, and jt thou maye, 

Starrti standinge one tfkc ttraife t 

That unposilble were, Ch—ter Ptojfs, 1. 63. 

STRAJT. Straight ; directly. 

Lechery, robbery, or mocuUjt, 

Byd hym telle even errwyf. 

aU. Cott. Claud, A. U. f. 145. 

STRE. A straw. {A.-S.) 

And saycth that luche an husbonde 
Was to a wyf nou]t worth a atre. 

GowtTt MS. Sac r. 88. 

The! ieyn upon the hors gold and silver gret 
quantytee, and ihei putten abouten him gret plentee 
of ttree. Afaunerri7s*f TVnrWi, p. 253. 

STREAK. (1) To stretch. North. Laying out 
a dead body is termed streaking. 

Goddotso I wille: 

And lokc that thou hire lille, 

And ttrek out hire thes. MS, ZNg^ 86. 

(2) The same as Straket q. v. 

STREAM. To pass along in a train actWely; 
to draw out at length. West. 

STREAMERS. (1) The Northern lights. North. 

(2) Persons who work in search of stream tin. 
A mining term. 

STREAM-WORKS. ** In Cornwall they have 
two sorts of stannaiies or roctal works, i. e. 
lode-works and stream-w’orks. The latter 
are in the lower places, when they trace the 
vein of tin by ditches, by which they carry off 
the water that would break in upon them/’ 
Kcnnctt, MS. Lausd. 1033, f. 392. 

STREAVE. Stray. “ For some streavc lord- 
ship/’ Hall’s Satires, p. 127. 

STREBERY. The strawberry tree. ** Fragum^ 
a strebery,” Nominale MS. “ Fraguvst a 
streborc/’ MS. ibid. 

STREECll. The space taken in at one striking 
of the rake. Streech measure is that in which 
a straight stick is struck over the top of the 
vessel. Barnes, p. 354. 

STREEK. (1) To iron clotlics. East. 

(2) To measure corn by passing a flat piece of 
wood over the top of tlie measure. “ Ilostio 
is to strekyn come,”MS. IIarl.1738, Strreked 
measure, exact measure. 

(3) A strata of coal. North. 

STREELY. lA)ng; lean. S^tffolk. 

STREET- WALKER. A common prostitute. 

STREEVED. Tried; strove. Cormr, 

STREIGIIT. Stretched. (A.-S.) 

STREINABLE. Violent. 

In thU Joflna Ms diilcs. It chanced that a Portin- 
gale ship was driven and drowned by force of a 
tfreirtaUe tempett neere unto the shore of one of 
the Scotish lire. Holinthtd, Htstoris o/Sco€land, p 39. 

He weyed up his aocors and halsed up hys saylcs, 
bavinge a proaperoua and strsnatle wym) and a 
freahe gale tenia even by Ood to delyver him from 
Uiat porall tod jeoptrdlc. UaUp Richard tlJ. f. 17* 
11 . 



STREINE. To constrain ; to press closely. 
STRE IT. Strict; severe. 

Of his ordres he was wel strtit, and he was In grecU 
fere 

For lo ordeinl enl man boiehe the beterewerr. 

Li/t c/ThonutM Beket, ed. Black, p. 14. 
STREIT-BRETH. Short breath. 

A t the hole of (he ihrutc thcr be too. 

That iepreand atreyt^treth wyl undo. 

MS. Poem on Blood-Lettxng, xr.Cent. 

STREITE. (1) Straight. (.f.-N.) 

(2) Straitly ; narrowly. {A.~S.) 

STREIVES. Beasts which have strayed. 
STREKE. (1) To pitch, or erect. 

Furthe stepea that steryne, and atrekez his trntia 
One a ttrenghe by attreme in that stray tt Undet. 

Marts Arthurs, MS. Lincoln, f. 66. 
(2) To strike j to go rapidly. 

Tokepehym thane were thay ware, 

Thairc dynttis dcrU hym no mare, 

T^enne who so hsAeatrakyns tare 

One a harde stone. Perceral, \37l. 

Bothe they atrakgn faste. 

They roett togedur at the laite. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 38. f. 157> 
(5) Direct j straight. {A.-S.) 

CUdetatrekt thourghe the stour on a atede ryche; 
Many steryne mane he steridc by strenghe of hymeone. 

Moria Arthurs, MS. Uncain, f.79. 

(4) To uratch out or cancel anything. 
STREMEDEN. Streamed! flowed. (/f.-S.) 
STREMERE. A flag ; a banner. 

Upon the hyest mastc there 

He set up a strsmrrs 

Of bys fadurs armys bryghte. 

its. Cantab. Ff. ii. 88, f. 116. 
STREMES. The rays of the sun. 

STREN. Race ; progeny. (J.-S.) 

For the roUblgeten strsn, 

Qulc y schal now dolven ben. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. SO. 

STRENCH. 

3ung and otde, brihet, and ichcne. 

All. he rlvclh In one itrrne.. 

MS. Colt. Oillg. A. is. f.!43. 
STRENCULT. Scattered. SoSton. 

STREND. Race; generation, (//.-.“<.) 

For he salde in hi» hert, rmght sal 1 wende, 
Withouten ivel, fra attend in atrenda. 

MS. Cotton. VdapaSt D. vil. f. 5. 

STRENE. (1) The shoot of a tree, ifiic. 

(2) A New-year’s gift. Dorset. 

(3) To copulate, said of a dog. Dwrh. 
STRENGEST-FAITHED. Possessing the most 

powerful faith. Chaucer. 

STRENGITHE. Strengthen. 

Now Ood, that dyed appon a rode, 

Sr»-«ngtfAe hym bothe bone and blod. 

The fyld for to have I 

Torrenr of Portugal, p.f. 

STRENGTH. (1) A castle ; a fortress. 6’i^orrf. 

(2) Used in the provinces by fsrDicrs to express 
the number or quantity of labourers they have 
at their command. For. diai. 

(3) To strengthen. (A.-S.) 

And more to strength their power, joyn’d with the Pope. 

Taylor's Worker, 1630. lii. 18 
STRENGTIUNG. A strengthening. Palsgrave. 

32 
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STRENKILLE. To sprinkle. 

Tak haver, and perche it wcle in a panne, and 
ttrenkiiU it wele in the perchynge with water. 

US, Unc. Mid. r. 992. 

STRENKITH. Strength. 

In hyt tyme thcr was no knyghte. 

Of armes, of strenki/th of honde. 

That baresoche Hryse In all that londe. 

MS, Cantah. Ff. li. 38, f. 147. 
Syr Barnard seyde. What haste thou thoght t 
Of justyng canste thou ryght noght, 

For thou art not of age. 

Syr, he seyde, what wott ye 
Of what ttnnkffth that y bee. 

Or y be provyd in felde with the sage ? 

MS, Cantab. Ff. iL 38, f. 78. 
And yf Khe at hur day fayle, 

Thcr sehalle no thyng hur avayle, 

But Burlonde schallehur wedd, 

And Tryamowre nnght we kennc, 

W'hcrefure ther passyth here no ram, 

Wyth ttrenk^th but they be kedd« 

M/9, Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 60. 
STRENKI.E. “Strenkyll to cast holy water, 
vimpilon/* Palsgrave. It is the same as 
SprinkUy q. v. 

STRENTHE. Strength. Also, to ilrengthen. 

Ne the ttrentha of hys enmyt, 

Ne the sotelleys that in thayrn lyes. 

MS, HarL 8800. f. 4. 
To bowe hym ay Into roekenet. 

And no more wery than the eone ee, 

That evermore he riaes in lenthe. 

Ay the more he gederis hys atrenth*. 

MS. Harl, 8900, f. I?. 
The gifte of pli4 et swilke a grace, 

That to charitd it may us purchasce. 

And oure hertys so Hrtntha faste. 

That no fondyng may us doun caste. 

US, Hari. 9800, f. IS. 

STRBN5ERE. A itminer. 

STREPE. To strip. 

STRESS. To confine in narrow limits. 
STRESSE. A distress. A law term. 

And of this rent, yf that he dolth falle, 

I gyve hym powrc to skore*on the tale. 

And take an sfres#**, yf that nede be. 

Upon the grounde, one, two, or thre. 

US. Rawt. C. 86. 

STREST. An extremity 

Wyndesand wedors have her drevyn. 

That in a #fr«r be they revyn. 

Tarrant t\f Portugal, p. 78. 

STRET. (1) To stretch. North. 

Als fere as I may atrat and streehe, 

I wyil help# with all my myght. 

Both by dey and by nyght. 

Fast to Tunne into the wode. M8. Aahmole 01. 

f2) Strait ; tight. We$t. 

8TRET - BODIED-COAT. “ A stret-bodied 
coat, this is close to the body and arms, and 
is usually worn without a doublet, having un- 
der it a waistcote with side or deep skirts 
almost to the knees,'* Holme, 1688. 
STRETCH. (1) To walk in a dignified manner. 
WiUatiB Yorksh. 

(2) A strike to measure com. 

(3) A plot of ground on which weavers stretch 
their warps. Wett. 

STRETCHABLE. Upright. List of old words 
prefixed to Batman nppon Bartholome, 1582. 



STRETCHER. (1) The board in a boat against 
which a rower places his feet 

He knowes, though they had an oar In every 
mans boat in the world, yet In his they cannot 
challenge so much as a otratekar. 

Dakker^a Knighto Conjuring, p. 39. 

(2) A falsehood, f'ar. dial. 

(3) A stick to keep out the traces from the 
horses* legs. Var. dial. 

STRETCHING-STICKS. Sticks used by glovers 
for stretching the thumbs and fingers of 
gloves. Holme, 1688. 

STRETT. A road; a way. {A.-S.) 

Seyde Tryamowre, then wolde y fayn wytt 
Why ye two kepe thyssfrerr. 

MS. Osnto6. Ff. iL 38. f. 80. 

STRE UD. Slrided. Norik, 

STREUT. To tear, or slit. Donet. 

STREVILL. A three-pronged fork for taking 
up barley or short hay. Dtoon. 

STREWYS. Bad people ? In the Latin version 
which accompanies thcfoUowing it ismalorttm. 
And be not tomoche byforc nether to fer byhymie 
yowre felowyt for drede of U8, Bodl. 0A5. 

STREYTHED. Straightness. {A.S.) 

STRICKE. Direct ; straightway. {A.-S.) 

He sail noght eftyr hys lyfes ende 
Weende otiyrke to purgatory, 

Bot even to hello withowten mercy. 

HampUo, MS. Bowta, p, 105. 

STRICKING-PLOUGH. A kind of plough used 
in tome parts of the county of Kent. 

STRICKLE. (1) Apiece ofwood used in striking 
off an even measure of com. ITesf. 

(2) A whetstone for a scythe. North. It is 
mentioned by Holme, 1688. 

(3) ** A slender sparr, rahated in the ends, an- 
swerable to the breadth of the casting-frame, 
whereon the plummer runs bis lead when it is 
new cast ; by this he l>cat8 down the sand in 
the frame, and keeps it of an even height ; 
and when the lead is cast over to run in the 
frame, the plummer followeth the lead with 
this instrament to drive it forward, and keep 
it that the sheet be all of a thickness,** Holme, 
Academy of Armory, 1688. 

STRICTLAND. An isthmus. 

Beyond the which I find a narrow going or $trirt. 
land leading fro the point to Mint Caatell, which 
•Undeth into the sea as if it hooog by a thred from 
themaine of the Hand. 

Harriaon'iDoarripHon of Drltainr, p.SG. 

STRIDDLE. To straddle. Also, to walk in an 
affected manner. North. 

STRIDE. (1) To measure by paces. 

(2) To stride a lance, e. to be killed by the 
point of a lance. 

STRIDE-WIDE. A cant term for ale mentioned 
in Harrison's England, p. 202. 

STRIDLING. Astride. “ Fy on the, beest, thou 
standest so a $trydlyng that a man may dryve 
a cart betwene thy Icgges,” Palsgrave. 

STRIE. A straw. 

Of bodi was he mayden dene, 

Neverc yete in game ne in grene, 

Thit hire nc wolde leyke ne lye. 

No more than it were a atria, Haoekkt 906. 

STRIG. The foot-stalk of a fiower, leaf, or 
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fruit. South. “ Striggc« of b«jr leave*,” 
Cunningham’* Rev. Ace. p. 19. 

STRIKE. (1) An iron spear or itanchel in a gate 
or palisade. WiUton. 

(2) To proceed or go anvwherc ; to go rapidly. 
See Strtkt. 

He Mide to hb tone. Tak a ptke. 

To-night thou ichnlt withme«rH*». 

Tht &rtv«i Sngf, 12S4. 

(3) To steal money. An old cant term given in 
Dekker’s Belman of laondon, 1608. “ Now 
we have well bou»d, let us strike some cbctc," 
Earle's Microcosmography, p. 254. 

(4) Strike me luck, an old phrase meaning to 
conclude a bargain. 

You tee what tMng* It hu endur’d 

That would, before new feats, be cur'd ; 

But iftbat'tall you lUod upon, 

Here,«rH*em« lu<k, it shall be done. 

HudUiras, II. i. MO. 

(5) A bushel. Line. 

Some men and women, rich and nobly borne. 

Gave all they had for one poorearHAe of come. 

Tbpitor’a fVorke», 1690, 1. 15. 

(6) “ Str)ke to gyve mesurc by, roulet a me- 
surer/* Palsgrave. See S/reek. 

(7) Flies are said toi/r^eand meat to be 
when the latter is fly-blown. Line. 

(8) To anoint or rub gently. Dewm. 

(9) ** Stryke of flkxe,po%qiet de Palsgrave. 

See Chaucer, Cant. T. 678. 

(10) To make a straight line by means of a 
chalked piece of string. West. 

(11) To stroke softly. 

(12) To make anytliing smooth. 

The warderuper to dely ver (he second ahecte unto 
two yoroen, they to croMe It over theyr arme,and to 
htrykt the beddo aa the tii-aher ihall more playnly 
ahewe untotheym. ArchmAos^a, Iv. SIS. 

(13) To strike hands, to shake hands. 

(14) To raise or rise up ? To shriek ? 

And whanne ahe waa reievyd. the tttykfd and aatde. 
My lord tire Launcelot, allaal why be ye in thla 
plyte ? and ibeone ahe swouned ageyne. 

Jfort«d*ylr(Aur, ii. MS. 

^15) To balance accounts. 

And theaaidjournall. with the two other bookea, 
to lye upon the greenclotli dayly. to the intent the 
accomptanta, and other particular clerkea, may take 
out the aolullona entrrd into the aaid bookea, where- 
by they may strike their lydgera, and-aoe to bring In 
their aecompta Incontinently upon the aame. 

Ordlnaneee and Regulations, p. 239. 

(16) To rebound. Palsffrave. 

(17) A combination among workmen to leave oflf 
their occupations until they obtain an increase 
of wages. Var. dial. 

(18) The break of day. North. 

n9) To tap, aa a barrel, &c. 

(20) To spr^, or lay out flat. 

(21) “ I stryke, I let downethc crane, (ache; 
stryke lowe stryke, laehez jusques a terre/* 
Palsgrave, 1530, verb. 

STRIKE-BAULK. To plough one furrow, and 
leave another. Kent. 

STRIKE-BLOCK. A kind of p’ane, used by 
joiners for short joints. 

STRIKE IN. To begin. Var. rial 



STRIKER. (1) A wencher. An old cant term 
occurring in Middleton, Massinger, &c. 

(2) '* An heavy piece of wood wherewith the 
fleme is smitten or driven into the horse neck 
vein when he is blooded, ’Mlulmc, 1688. , 

STRIKILLE. It is the translation of osorium 
in the Noniiualc MS. xv. Cent. 

STRINDE. (1) Stride. Line. Thus a hop, 
strind, and jump ; a cock’s strind, for a cock's 
stride or tread, &c. 

(2) Race ; progeny ; child. {A.-S.) 

And seyne with bsptymeweKhede that strgnde. 
With tynne was fyledc with Adames dede. 

MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f- 819i 

STRINE. (1) A ditch. Salop. 

(2) The side of a ladder. Lane. 

STRING. (1) Always harping upon onestring,k 
common phrase for incessant repetition. 

But her parents, e>*er harping up/m one etring, ex- 
pounded this svertenetse and declining of hrr< to a 
modest bashfbll shame. 

The Two Lanceehlrt Lovere, 1640, p. 14. 

(2) I had all the world in a atring, L e. com- 
pletely at my command. 

(.T) A narrow vein of ore. North. 

(4) Stock ; race ; progeny. Cumb. 

STRINGER. (1) A person who made atringa for 
bows. See Narea. 

(2) A wcncher. Bcaum. and Piet. ii. 140. 

STRINGY. Cold; nipping, applied to the 
weather. Suffolk. 

STRINKLE. (1) Same as Strmkle, q. v. “ A$- 
pemrium, astrynkylle,” Nominal* MS. 

(2) To scatter ; to sprinkle. Tor. dial. 

STRINTE. The same as Strimle (2). 

And leevcswcll, of nomanserryNre 
U he not gotten byUBb ofklnde. 

Cheeter plahe, 1. 1001 

STRINTH. Strength’; power. {A.-S.) 

The meke hym Iswys to serve sulworthly, 

Als he that es stronge and myjty, 

That allehyt itrenthe, thorue mekenes. 

To Goddes ttrynth chargettes es. 

MS. Uarl. 2260, f. 17 

STRIP. (1) To strip a cow is to milk her very 
clean, so as to leave no milk in the dug. In 
the dairy districts of Suffolk the greatest im- 
portance is attached to stripping lbe cows, as 
neglect of this infallibly prodnccs disease. Ik 
is the same as the Norfolk strocking. Porby’t 
East Anglia, p. 330. 

(2) To go very rapidly. 

The swiftest hound, when he Is hallowed, 
forth- GoMon's ScAoettf 1 579. 

(3) Dcstniction ; mutilation. Blount. 

STRIPE. (I) To beat. Palsgrave. Still in use. 

Also, to beat time in music. 

(2) Kara ; kindred. {Lat.) 

(3) A woodman’s knife. Unc. 

(4) A fool. Wilis. 

(5) To thrash corn. 

Thar* after It becomes cornne ripe 
Boihe for to berye and for to ttrype. 

MS. Harl. 29G0, f. 19. 

STRIPPING. “ The washing and sifting of the 
wast till in order to return the rough and 
course to the stamps, and the finer to the 
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wreck, u c«Ild the ilripphtg of tin," Kennett, 
MS. Lanid. 1033. 

STRIPPINGS. (1) The Inst milk drnwn from a 
cow in milking. Var, dial. 

(2) Refuse ? 

He U chelfe umier the msiter cooke In thnt plice, 
nnd h«h for hl» fee the Kripplngrt of beefe. 

Oertinance* aad Repulafioae, p. 888. 

STRIPT. striped. .Middleton, iv. 447. 

STRIT. (1) A street. Eat!. 

(2) Strideth ? 

Moo In ihe mone itond and##r<l, 

On his bol forke is burthen he bereth, 

HU is muche wonder that hena doun tlyt, 

For doule left he vallc he shoddri-ih ant ahereth. 

Introd. Midt. Drfm, p.63. 

STRITCil. (1) The tame as Strike (6). 

(2) To stretch. North. 

STRITE. Straight. North. 

STRITHE. To stride the legs. 

STRIVE. (1) To Uke a bird’s nest. Eaet. 

(2) Strife. 

Theineke hym Iswes to serve lymply, 

Alt dote the thepe es nojt wyly, 

Thtt mekely goe withoulen efryre, 

Whethere to the horde hym wllle dryve. 

MS Hart. HSCO, f. 17. 

He lovyd sy contakt, nnderraee, 

Ther Wat non holdyn wort on lyf. Tundate, p. 2. 

That made them of elrireye were. 

MS. Oinlat. Ff. II 38, f. M. 

STRIVELINO. The town of Stirling. It occurs 
frequently in old documents. 

STROAK. Two pecks of com. Yorkth. 

STROAKINGS. The same as Strippingt, q. v. 
It is also called itrockin</». See Forby. 

STROCAL. “ A long iron instrument like a 
fire-shovel to carry the melall out of a broken 
into a whole pot, used by glass-makers,” 
Blount’s Glossographia. p. 615. 

STROCKE. A kind of sweet cream. 

STROD. A forked branch of a tree. Sunex. 

STRODE. Threw. Devon. 

STROP. Strove : contended. (A.-N.) 

STROGGLE. To murmur; to grumble. “I 
strogcll, I murmure with wordcs secretly, je 
grommelle; he stroggleth at every thyng I 
do, U grommelle a tout tant gue je fags.' 
Palsgrave, verb. f. 378. 

STROGS. Short splatUrdashcs. /. of Wight. 

STROIL. (1) Couch-grass. West. 

(2) Strength ; agility. Devon. 

STROKE. (1) Quantity. Var. dial 

(2) Sway ; influence ; prevalence. 

This houtp, a* well for antiquitle a* for the num- 
ber of worshipful! getulcmcn that be of thesumame, 
bearcth no srruU In the Cof;lish pale of Ire- 

Jand. SMnUlMrat’# /Virr. of Irtland, p. 38. 



(3) To 800 th, encourage, or flatter. 

U) 

So to maister the Irith that with such manner 
of strengths of wals and nimpires had not as yet 
beenc acquainted, for till those dales they knew no 
defense but woods, bogs, or *troJec$. 

HoiinsHfd, Hist. Ireland, p. 56. 

(6) A game ; a proceeding. Estex. 

fC) A hla»t of a horn. A term formerly used by 
hunters. Twici, p. 45. 



STROKE-BIAS. Is thus described s 

The KcniUh men have a peculiar ezerdae, c«pe- 
ciaily in the eoatem parts, which Is nowhere else 
used in any other country, I believe, bat their own; 
*tU called srr«Jlre- 6 ie»«, and the manner of it Is thus: 
In the summer time one or two parishes convening 
make choice of twenty, and sometimes more, of the 
best runners which they can cull out In their pre- 
cincts, who Mmd a challenge to an equal number of 
racers within the liberties of two other parl 4 )ies to 
meet them at a set day uprm s^imc neighbouring 
plain, which challenge. If acccpte<l, they repair To 
the place appointed, whither also the country resort 
in great numbers to behold the match, where, having 
stripped themsclres at the goal to (heir shirts and 
drawers, they begin the course, every one having in 
hb eye a particular man at which he aim« t but after 

several traverses and courses on both kidcs. that side 

whose I^s are tbe nimblest to gain the first seven 
strokes from their antagonists carry th* day and win 
the prise. Nor b Ihb game only appropriated to 
the men, but in aome places the maids have their 
set matches too, and arc as vigorous and active to ob. 
tain a victory. 

Brome*4 Travelt over Bofftand, 1700, p. 861. 

STROKER. A flatterer. Jon»on, vi. 84. 

STROLL. A narrow slip of land. Devon. 

STROM. (1) An uutruincnt, according to Ray, 
to keep the malt in the vat. North. 

(2) A atorm, or tempest. 

Al .iker hii were .lond to gon, 

Ac swiche a ttrom hem cam upon, 

That s« 3 re hem gonne drcdc. 

Homfinee 0 / Hcr»&rwn, p. 423. 

STROMBOI.I. A name given to picce.s of bitu- 
men, higlily charged with sulphur and salt, 
found along the coast near Brighton. No 
doubt from tbe volcanic island so called. 

STROM E. To walk with long strides. 

STROMMELL. Straw. A cant teno, given in 
Dekker’s Lantlioriie and Candle-Light, 1620. 

STROMMELLING. Awkward; unruly. U’ilte. 

STRONDE. A strand, or shore. (.4.-S.) 

We came hedur on the etrxtnde, 

Fro Conslaiityne the nohulle londe, 

MS. Cantab. Ff. II. 38, f. 164. 

STRONES. Tenants who arc hound to assist 
the lord in hunting, and turning the red deer 
on the tops of the Tnoiintains to the forest. 
SicoUtm ami Bum's and Cumb. 

STRONG-DOCKED. I,argc and powerfully 
made al>out the loins. Easi. 

STRONTE. Qu. 5/roM/e, to contend ? 

This makyth men mysdo mote than 005(0 ellis. 

And tosrron (0 and to stare, and stryven 5 eyn vertu. 

DepuiitiDii 0 / Ilichnrd tl. p, 31. 

STROO. To Strain a liquid through cloth, or 
to press it through a narrow- passage, as 
through the teeth. 

STROOK. Struck. Snjfoik. Strookm occurs 
in Honours Academic, 1610, i. 43,67. 

•Twai profit sjkoyld the world. Till then, we know It, 
The usurer ttriiiA saylcs unto the )H>ct. 

Jirome'e Sanga. 16C1. 

They blind hU sight, whose soules more blind, 
Had quite extinct the light of grace; 

They buffet him, and bid him find 
Who *twn« that etraake him on the face. 

Ruvlantfa B^li'optng 0 / Chriat, IfiW, slg. B. L 

STROOl*. (1) The gullet. iVc^. 
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( 2 ) To bawl oat, or cry aloud ; from Stroopt the 
gullet. Ea$t. 

STROOTCH. To drag the 1^ in walking. 
Kent, 

STROP. (1) Acord. Devon. 

(2) To milk a cow with prewure of finger and 
thumb, and so to draw the last drops. In do- 
ing this cleverly consists much of the art of 
milking, as an unskilful hand is apt, by not 
attending to this part of the mystery, to dry 
up a cow’s milk. A eiropped milk cou> is a 
cow alK>ut to calve, and therefore, as they 
express it, one not in full profit; that cannot 
be milkedyhi/ bonded, but must be stropped. 
Line. 

STROPE. A strap. “ A thonge, orthat whiche 
is bounden to the middes of adarte or javelyn 
wherwith it is throwen, a ttrope or a louj>e,” 
Elyot, 1559. 

STROSSERS. Tight drawers. They were much 
worn by the Irish. The term is corrupted 
into ntrweei in Sir John Oldcastle, p. 71. 
STROTHER. (1) A marsh. North, 

(2) The rudder of a vessel. 

Then ilAnybald arose bym up tosese both ship and 
itrothir, Thtt Hutorp n/ Bvtyn, \\&\. 

STROU. Destroy ; devastate. 

The king of Danmark with gret wrong, 

Thurch a geaunt that U ao strung, 

WU ttrou al our thedc, Gy of WattcUce, p 388. 

STROUNGE. Morose ; severe. North. 
STROUPE. “ Strowpeof thethrote, epigloit^** 
Pr. Parv. MS. Harl. 221. The windpipe is 
stiil called the etroupein Norfolk. 

R. title him ran, a stroke on him he fest, 

fie smote him In the helm, bakward he bare hit ttrovpe. 

Jjanfttfft*M p. 190. 

STROUT. (1) Same as jlntroutt q. v. 

The accidents (salth he) that doe accompany Che 
bytirgs of tpyders are these that follow. The 
wounded place waaeth red, yet doth it not swell 
nor grow very hot, but it is somewhat moyst. If 
the body become cold, there will fullow trembling 
and shaking, the groyne and hammes doe much 
Mtroutt out, and arc exceeding distended, there is 
great provocation to nuke water, and striving to 
exonerate nature, they sweat with much difllcultie, 
labour, and paine. Besides, the hurt persons are ail 
of a cold sweat, and leares destill from their eyes 
that they grow dym sighted therewith. 

Topittl’$ Historie of SerpenUt 1308, p. 239. 

(2) To strut. Still in use. 

Shake not much thy head, nor efrewl U not loo 
roach out with bridling in thy chlnne, for that Is 
more comely for great hotKS than for thee. 

Schot40 of Qood Jfaitnm, 1629. 
f3) A struggle; a bustle ; a quarrel. 

(4) To swell out. Still in use. ** Bocyne owte, 
or strowtyne,” Pr. Parv. p. 41, 

STROUTE. See Stronte and Strut (3). 
STROVE. (1) Argued obstinately. Cormif, 

(2) Confusion ; uproar. IVeet, 

STROW. (1) Confusion. Cormo. 

(2) To strew. Still in use. 

(3) Loose ; scattered. See Nares. 

SlllOYALL. A contraction of detfpoy-ef7, a 

person who delights in waste. 



STROVE. To destroy. It occurs as late as- 
1610, in Honours Academic, p. 75. 

Some they ttrotfo and aome they brenne. 

They alewe my men on a day. 

MS. Cmntab. Ft. U. 38, f. 163 
He aayie, hl« craflee are eo ryfe, 

Thrr It no mane apooe lyfb, 

With awerde, apere, ne with knyfe. 

May hym aliane. Percewi;,564. 

Luk, my parket are atnped. 

And my veoera are drawed. 

MS. Uncoln A. 1. 17. f. 132. 

STROY-GOOD. A mischievous person. Forby 
has 9try-goo<1, a wasteful person. 

STRUB. To rob. Devon. 

STRUCK. (1) Stricken. Shak. 

(2) Struck all of a heap, i. e. excessively sur- 
prised, astounded. Var. dial 
STRUCK-1A HEEL. “ The wheel of wood that 
is fastned at one end of the main spindle in 
a jack to receive the line, or chain to turn the 
spit, is calld the itruck’Wheety and according 
to the number of grooves in them they are 
calld tufo etruck or three itruek wheels," 
Kennett, MS. Lausd. 1033, f. 392. 

STRUD. Roost. 

And all thecranea, becauae It wai ao early, were 
at ttmd, aa their cuatome ia generally, all atood upon 
one leg and held the other under iheir wing. Ste- 
phano, aceing the advantage, not willing to let ao 
faire a bal fall to the ground, began hlmaelf ; Now, 
air. quoth he, I hope youraelf and the reat of the 
gentlemen will confeeac I have aronne the wager i 
for you ace here la never a enne that hath more 
than one leggc. 7brhon*«.Veu>«t owrqy/>urgaforfe,1390. 
STRUGOED. Fat and chubby. We$t. 
STRULL. Well; excellently. Noff. 

STRUM. (1) A strumpet. A'oi^. 

(2) To play music. For. dial. 

STRUMEL. A loose, long, and dishevelled 
head of hair. Norf. 

STRUMMUCK. To stray ; to wander. 
STRUMPLES. To cock one’s strumples, i. e. 

to utterly astonish him. Salop. 
STRUNCHEON. A verse of a song. Line. 
STRUNT. (1) A bird’s tail. North. It is some- 
times us^ for the tail of any animal. 

(2) The penis. A cant term. 

Conaenting ahe, hia art'rlide ttntnt he drew, 

And to 'Cl venereoua game he baatily flew. 

MiddUton't Bpi/rrams and Satpr^t, 1608. 

(3) To be sullen, or proud ; to walk in an affected 
manner. North. 

(4) To cut off short. Yorkeh, 

STRUNTY. Docked ; short. North. 
STRUSHINS, Orts, from Stnuhionj destruc- 
tion. It lies in the way of strusbion, i. e. in 
a likelihood of being destroyed. North, 

STRUT. (1) To brace, in carpentry. 
f2) Stubbornness; obstinacy. North. 

(3) Dispute ; contention. See Stuntiie. 
STRUYEN. To destroy. {A.-N.) 

Thow hai In thy resltce revengyde thy pople, 

Thurghe helpe of thy handc thyoe enmyse ara 
etrvvede. Jtferfe ArtSure, MS, Llnee/n, f. 66. 

Bait thow corn or graa. 

Or other thynge that aowen waa f 

MS. CMt. Claud. A.U. i. 145. 
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STRY. (1) To spoil i to destroy. £atl. 
stri/t the roue end bryng tliein to dedd. 

And eel dokyt end neltuU yn ihci itede. 

MS. Cuntab. Ff> H. 36i f> ISI# 

(2) A witch. “Com hed>T, thou old stry” 
TowTiclcy Myaterics. p. 148. 

STRYANCE. NVaatcfulneaa. Ea$t. 

STRYE. To stay ; to ease ; to cure, 
STRY-GOODLY. Wasteful. East. 

STUB. (1) An old root, or stump ; also, to grub 
such roots up. Var. dial. 

And bidd hyro uke a mallok anon. 

And ttubbe the olde rote away. 

That had stondc there many a day. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. X, 1 199. 
ThU U a hard grUlc growing upon the cronet, and 
iomettme gocth round about the cronet. and It 
called In Italian Soprano. Laurentlue Ruialut ulth, 
that It may grow in any other place of the leg, but 
then we cal it not a ring-bone, but a knot or knob. 
It commeth at Ihedrit either by ioineblow of ano- 
ther liotee, or by striking hU owne foote against 
»ome or stone, or such like casualty. The 

palne whereof breedeth a vUcoutand slimy humor, 
which resorting to the bones, that are of their owne 
nature colde and dry, waxelh hard, cleaveth to some 
bone, and In procesie of time bccomineth a bone. 

ToptelCt Four-Footed Beast*, 1611, p.411. 

(2) A considerable stock ; a good round sum. 
Somenet, 

(3) A kind of short nail. 

(4) A castrated bull. Hertf. 

f 5) To ruin by extravagance. North. 

(6) A prop ; a support. Ea$t. 

STUB-APPLE. The wild apple. East. 
STUBBERD. A kind of apple. IVest. 
STUBBLE-GOOSE. A goose turned out to 
feed on stubble.* Still in use. 

Of many a pilgrim hast thou Cristes curs^ 

For of thy perselee yet fare they the wersc. 

That they han eien In thy stoble g<>ot. 

Chaucer, Cant. T., 4340. 

STUBBLENESS. SlubbomneM; surlinea. 
STUBBO. (1) Stubble. Cheth. 

(2) Thick ; short. Cheth. 

STUBBY. Short and thick, like the stump of 
a tree. for. dial. 

But they were sturdy and stubbed, 

Mygtiiy pesielt and clubbed. 

Skeiton'* fForks, i. 106. 

STUB-FEATHERS. The short unfledged fea- 
thers on a fowl after it has liccn plucked. 
STUB-RABBIT. One of these cunning crea- 
tures of few friends, will under alarm ensconce 
itself close to a Mtub whence it is difficult to 
dislodge it : and will then be so called. 
Moor’t Suffolk MS. 

STUBS. Stubble. Norlhampt. 

STUCK. (1) The handle of a porcelain, or 
crockery yessel. Wane. 

(2) A spike. Weil. 

(3) To tiare like a etuek pig, a metaphor 
borrowed from the operation of pig-killing. 

(1) The same as Slockado, q. v. 

(5) A shock of com. Here/. 

(6) A slough, or mire. A'orfl 
STUCKLING. (1) An apple i>asty, thin, some- 



what half circular in shape, and not made in 
a dish. Sutiex. 

(2) A small river fish. South. 

STUCKS. Iron pins which are put into the 
upper part of the blocks of a drag, for the 
purpose of preveoting the timber slipping off 
the side. North. 

STUD. (1) A meditation. Wetl. 

(2) The upright in a lath and plaster wall. 
Oson. “ Stud and stud-breadth is in Yorkshire 
the way of building the walls of a house in 
small frames or pannels of timber fllld up 
with brick or stones, or plaistering.” Kennctt, 
MS. Unsd. 1033, f. 392. 

For at in thetcour lioutet are commonUc ttroiig 
and well timbered, to that in manle placet there are 
not above foure, tlx, or nine inchet betweene stud 
and *tud. Harrison's Kngiond, p. 187. 

STUDDERIE. A large sUblc. 

King Henrlc the Eight erected a noble studderie, 
and for a time had verle good luccette with them, 
till the officen, waxing wearle, procured a mixed 
brood of baturd racca, whereby hit good purpote 
came to little effect. 

Harriton’t Description of Atgfand, p. 990. 

STUDDIED. Put in a deep thought. Yorkth. 

STUDDLES. Weavers’ implements. Jfettm. 

STUDDY. A smith’s stithy. North. 

STUDY. To amaze ; to astonish. North, 

STUERDLY. Thrifty. Devon. 

STUFF, (n Medicine; furniture. &c. Var. dial. 

(2) Rubbisn. (3) Nonsense ; foolish talk. 

STUFFING-STICK, A stick made of iron or 
hard wood, used for poking the stuffing into 
chairs, &c. Holme, 1688. 

STUFFINS. Coarse flour; used at times syno- 
nymously with ehorit and sharps. The real 
distinction between these words is this ; the 
first remove above bran is shorts; the next 
above that is sharps : and shorts and sharps 
are occasionally and respectively termed coarse 
or fine stuffins. North. 

STUFFURE, Stuff. Pr. Parv. 

And qwhen hit Is braid tmal, Uke up the stti/fhsre, 
and do hit In a chargeour, and putte therto pouder of 
pepur, and aaffion, and pouder of clowea. 

Ordinance* and Regutatiene, p.463. 

STUFFY. Very fat. Var. dial. 

STUGGE. A hog’s trough. Pr. Pan. 

STUGGED. Healthy ! strong. Deron. 

STUGGY. Thick and stout. Devon. 

STUK. Short ; docked. Pr. Pan. 

STULING-KEN. A receiving house for stolen 
goods. This cant term is given in Dekker’s 
Lanthome and Candle-Light, 1620, sig. C. iii. 

STULK-HOLE. A miry puddle. Eatl. 

STULL. (1) A luncheon. Also, a great piece of 
bread, cheese, or other eatable. Ettex. 

(2) Timber placed in the hacks of levels, and 
covered with boards or small piles to support 
rubbish. Corme. 

STU LI’. A short stout post, put down to mark 
a boundary, or driven into the ground for any 
purpose. See a pMsage in Stowe, as quoted 
by Narcs. It is the same as etoop, which is 
still used in the North of England. See other 
references in Carlisle’s Account of Charitica, 
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p. 309; and Hall. Henry VI. flf. 12, 78. The 
reader will find this term under other forms. 
**Stoulpe before a doore, touche,** Palsgrave. 

STULTCn. A cnitch ; a stilt for boys. This 
is given as a Wiltshire word in MS. Lansd. 
1033, f. 2. SUlch is still used in the same 
sense, and also for a post. 

STUM. Strong new wine, used for strength- 
ening weak liquor. Sium*d, strengthened. 
According to Howell, ttooming wine was 
effected by putting herbs and infusions into 
it. *' Stum is wine that has never fer- 
mented,** Blount, p. 615. 

There »treaglh of f^ey, to it iwectnew Joynes, 
Uumixt with witer, nor tium'd with itToiig tin«i. 

Drome*« Songt, 1661. 

Then then to the Queen, let the nest advance. 

With all loyal lads of true English race { 

That acorn the ttum’d notion of Spain and France. 

Songt of the London Prtntieee, p. 128. 

STUMMATCHER.PIECE. An irregular, gored, 
piece of land, of no shape easily expressible, 
and so likened to the ancient article of dress, 
which becoming ** fine by degrees and beauti- 
fully less,** had no straight side, and affords 
not a very inapt description of a similar piece 
of land. A/oor*# MS. 

STUMMER. To stumble. North. 

STUMP. (1) To knock down the wicket by 
band, a term used at cricket. . 

(2) The tower of Boston church is generally 
called Boston Stump. Line. 

(3) To step heavily. Wett. 

(4) A post, Var. dial. 

(5) A stupid heavy fellow. North. 

(6) To $tump up, to pay cash. 

(7) To be in want of money. To be put to one's 
stumps, i. e. to a bard shift. 

(8) To walk very heavily. Kor. dial. 

(9) Stump and rump, completely. 

STOMPERE. Extempore. 

The ced the common’st that wse there 
Was vrom a tub or a wicker chair. 

They call'd it etnmpere. 

WHfhfi PolMeal Ballade, p. 4. 

STUMPFOOT. A club-foot. 

And saw the net the ttump/M blacksmith made, 
Wherein fell Mars and Venus was betray’d. 

Tatlor^e ITorkee, 111. 84. 

STUMPOINTED. A hunted rabbit in its 
fright ran against the dogs and tumbled over 
was said to be eiumpointed ; whether this be 
of individual coinage or a current word, I now 
know not. A friend surmized that it he a 
contracted combination of stannud and disap- 
pointed. 1 have heard it since the preceding 
was written said of a rabbit also baffled by 
dogs in a ditch. Moor*e St^f. MS. 

STUMPS. Legs. Var. dial. To tfir one's 
tiumpt, a common phrase, meaning to set 
about anything expeditiously. 

His long practice of the pot has exempt him from 
being preat a souldier : hec has quite lost the use of 
his »tump», how should he then possibly keepe his 
aurch ? BraithtoaUt^e Law of Drinking, 1617, p. 70. 

This makes him etirre hie etumpe, and to answer 



her letter with such speedy checrefulnesae, as MeilltU 
can expect no lease then all succeaae to her desires. 

The TVo Lancaehire Lerere, 1640, p. 808. 

STUMPY. Ready money. Var. dial. 

STUNCH. Short and stout. A'orM. 

STUNDE. A short space of time. 

Weilawel, sore he him biswikedh. 

That fur on ttunde other two 
W'urcheth him pine evermo. 

US. Cott. Qtlig. A. ix. f. 843. 

STUNE. To empty. “ The cock or spigot 
being laid on the hoop, and the barrel of ale 
$lun*d, as they say in Staffordshire, that is, 
drank out without intermission,'* Coles* 
English Dictionary, in v. Cock^on-hoop. If 
from the A.-S. 5faemon, to beat, to strike 
against, it may simply mean broached. 

STUN KEY. A term applied to arable land, 
when it is so saturated with wet as to be unfit 
for ploughing or sowing. Wamo. 

STUNNED-POLL. A stupid miserable fellow ; 
a dunce. Somertet. 

STUNNER. A severe blow or fall which stuns 
a person. ! 'ar. dial. 

STUNMSH. To stun ; to sprain. Lane. 

STUNT. (1) Fierce and angry. Line. Also sulky 
and obstinate. He’s as s/vn/ as a 
there’s no turning him :'* how or why I know 
not. Line. 

(2) If a person's thumb is struck violently on 
the end against any hard substance, so as to 
occasion great pain at the time, and several 
days after, it is said to be tluntifd, 

(3) To make a fool of one. Durham. 

STUNTISE. QuarrelUng.* 

Hii brewen itrut ud thcreasiholdebepet; 

Hli tholdc gon to the Hull Lend, and maken there 
her ret. Appendie to Wrighfe Fol. Senge, p. 334, 

STUNTISH. (1) Sullen. (2) Dumpy. North. 
Stunly, ill-tempered, obstinate. 

STUPE. (1) A cloth dipped in warm medica- 
ments, and applied to a sore. 

(2) A stupid fcUow. Var. dial. 

STUPID. Obstinate. North. 

STUPPIN. A stewpan or skillet. Kent. 

STURBING. Disturbance; fight. 

Olj werd him fast in that eturUng t 
Now heipe Mm, Jhcau, heven king f 

Gy qf Wartoike, p. 206. 

STURBI.E. To disturb. 

Ne thouoghtcs nat to be enchesun 
To fturtle mannyi devocyun. 

MS. Hart. 1701 , f. 74 . 
So was he Bturhled with the mynstral. 

That he hadde no grace to eey wiihalle. 

MS. Hurl. 1701, f. 31. 

STURBRIDGE-FAIR. A very celebrated fair 
held annually near Cambridge. 

When th* fair is done, I to the Colledg oome. 

Or else I drink with them at Tromplngton, 

Craving their more acquaintance with my heart 
Till our next Sturbridg /hire / and to wee part. 

Brathwaltdt Honeet OAeat, 16W, p. 189. 

STURBULING. A disturbance. 

5et the curtid Jewee kene 
Made a eturbulgng hem betwene. 

MS. Cantab. Pf. v. 48, f. 30. 
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Who tlun it Ihl lord. 

Aod who it thi king. 

And who the hjder tent 
To make roe sturblingf 

Legend of Segnt Mergre^«^ p. 09. 

STURDY. (1) The samcM Giddy (2). 

(2) Sulky and obstinate. North. 

STURE. (1) A steer, q. v. M et/. 

(2) Dust ; disturbance. Devon. 

(3) Rude ; ilUlooking. 

STURJOilN. A sturgeon. 

And in the te made the 

Gv of tVarwike, p. lOTs 

STURKEN. To grow ; to thrive. North. 

STURM. Stem ; morose. Kent. 

STURRB. To stir. (d.-S.) 

STURRY. Inflexible ; sturdy. South. 

STURT. (1) Disturbance; annoyance. North. 
Kennett explains it, quarrel, strife. "Sturt 
and strive,” to contend and strive, Urr> *sCh. 

(21 Great wages. Amining term. 

STURTES. Stirrups. 

Aud hit artounsahafUr. and hU athel aturtts. 

That ever ginned aod glcntal of greoe ttonct. 

S^r Gau'o^n and tho Grene Knt’5^ 171. 

STURTUK. To startle ; to shy. Devon. 

STUSNET. A skillet. Sustex. 

STUT. (1) Stout; strong. 

Erlet my^;t and lordct tint, 

At chrriet that yn erthe be pot. 

MS. Horl, 1701. r.5B. 

(2) To stutter. Pabtyrave. Still in use in the 
North of England. " To stut, to stager in 
speaking or going,” Baret, 1580. 

How much better it it. then, to have an ellgant 
lawyer to plead one» caute. than a shuting townt* 
mao, that lokcth hltnselfe in hit tale, and dooth 
nothing but make legs. AToaa'aPiercePennileaae.l&dS. 

(.3) A gnat. Somenet. 

(4) Staggered. Scott. 

STUTTLE-BACK. The prickleback. East. 

STUWES. Stews ; brothels. (.^.-5.) 

Save Jagge the jogelour. 

And Jonettc of the a/uwe*. Ptera Ploughman, ft, 121. 

STY. (1) A ladder. Yorhsh. 

(2) The same as Stic, a lane or path. It is 
wrongly explained by Ritson, Weber, and 
some other glossarists. 

(3) A small inflamed tumour ou the lid of the 
eye is so called, lar. dial. 

STY-BAKED. Dirty, as a pig in a sty: with 
the dirt adhering to or engrafted into the skin 
as if baked upon it. Line. 

STYDES. Hours? Arch. x.\x. 413. 

STYK. A stitch. 

For the beat that tcwei her any 
Takes bot four peny* in a wik. 

Ytcain» and Oaudn, 3053. 

STYMPHALIST. From Sfymphatides, the large 
birds driven away by Hercules. 

Thia afpmpAaViaf it hoe that with five or Kixe tenc- 
raenta and the retinue thereunto belonging, infcctea 
the alre with ilenchc, and poiaona that parit^h. 

MarotKW Esiaticu 0 , ISO.'. 

8TYWARD. A steward. (.*/..&) 

For uyrhand every a tfi/wani 
I'hedomu that they ^eve y* over hard. 

MS. Hart, ipu, f. .Td. 



SUA. So ; in Like manner. 

Sum In theuir, aum in the lift, 

Thar thai drel ful hard aehrift, 

Thar pin (hai here opon tham ai, 

And ma aal do to domea-dai. 

MS.Vo(t. Vr*pa$. A. ill. f.4. 

SUAMONE. A kind of oil, mentioned by 
Cliettle in his Kind llarUt Dreame, 15D2. 

SUART. Black ; dark ; swarthv. 

SUBARDES. Suburbs. {Lat.) 

SUBDUCE. To withdraw, {lat.) 

To tubdues and convey themselves from the com* 
pany of the worldly people. n'orkt, p. l.TI>. 

SUBDUEMENT. Defeat. Shah. 

SUBETH. A kind of ajwiplcxy. 

SUBFUMIGATION. A »j>ecies of charm by 
smoke. {Lat.) 

SUBGET. Subject. Chaucer. 

SUBIilMATORIE. A vessel used by chcini8(.H 
ill suhlimation, or the separation of {articles 
in a body by means of heat. 

SUBMISSE. Suliinissive. 

Unroov'd (hereto by our mbmif*e intreat. 

No suite of clay obtain'd it at hia hands. 

Hoivlamfs R<fra}/ing o/CytrUt, iyi8. 

SUBN'ECT. To add, or subjoin, {/.at.) 

Why may 1 not here take thelibertie to Mvhnrrt 
to this discourse of rchiM rome remarks of »oun<U. 

Aubrty'* fi'Utt, HoytU Stic, MS. p. 45. 

SUBPLANTARYE. Supplanting. 

Whiche is conceyvid of envye. 

And clei^id is subplanfarye. 

Goirer, MS. Soc. Anth^. LAt, f. 76. 

SUBPOUELUE. To support. 

Tho send Hya grace to m6poue//e and corofTort. 

Tho alle that ys wyth wrong repourt. 

MS. CUnfafc. Ff. i. 6. t IW. 

SUBRUFE. Reddish. {Lat.) It occurs in the 
Dial. Great. Moral, p. 194. Suhruphus, Ro- 
bert of Gloucester, p. 481, note. 

SUBSAID. Just mentioned. Nor/. 

SUBSCRIBE. To submit. Sh^cspcarc has 
also the substautivc subscription, submission. 
SUBSECUTED. Cut off. {Ut.) 

Lord, how ciirriourca ranae lulu every coast, hnwo 
lyght horsemen galloped to every streyt to folowe 
and detelne him, yf by any posaiblhtd* he couldc be 
tubtccutcd and overtaken. 

HaU, Richard Hi. f. «. 

SUBSISTEU. A poor prisoner. 

Like a aubvicrer in a gown of rugge, rent on the 
left shoulder, to sit singing the counter-tenor by 
the rage in Southwarke. 

Kind.Harf* Drcnme, 1599. 

SUBSOLARV. Earthly. {Lat.) 

Thereby the causes and effecls of all 
I'liingadone upon this ball. 

itrome** Songt, 1661, p. 196. 

SUBTIUTE. Subtilty. 

That none his owen astatc translate 
Be fraude ue tubtUitc. 

Goner, MS. Soc. 134. f. 81. 

SUBTLE. Smooth ; fine. Shak. 

SUBUUON. A Younghert. 

The dung of harts cureth the dropsie. especially 
of a tubulon nr young hart: the urine easeih tho 
pnine in the spiceoe, the wind In the ventricle and 
IkiwcIs, and infused into the cares, hcaJelh their 
ulcers. Tof.»r.tF$ Fvw-Fcwted Reiuti, 1607, p. 133. 
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SUCCESS. Thai which foUowt. ShaJk, 

SUCCESSFULLY. A common corruption of 
the word iucce$»ivtfy* Carr ii. 178. 

SUCCULATION. Pruning of trees. Morc*s 
MS. Additions to Ray’s North Country Words. 

SUCH, A country expletive. “ If you don’t 
give me my price like, I won’t stay here hag- 
gling all day and tuch.** Leic. 

SUCHE. To seek ? Jiolton. 

SUCK. (1) The same as Sock, q. v. 

(2) To »uck ike monkey, to drink at an alehouse 
at the cost of another person. 

SUCKE. Juice; moisture. 

SUCKEGGELDEST. We arc happy in super- 
latives. The following is a genuine speech of 
a gamekeeper touching the magpie. “Cousim 
it, ’tis the most guckeggeldeat warroant i‘th’ 
wald.” .V/oor’j Suff. MS. 

SUCKEN. The same as Soite, q. V. 

SUCKET. (1) A sucking-rabbit. 

(2) A conserve, or sweetmeat. See Harrison’s 
Description of England, p. 167. 

Aud |ire$«‘ntly after, initead of auckelt, twelr# 
raw puddinga ; I tpeakc not one word of drinke all 
this while, for Indeed he U no drunkard; hee 
abhorres that awinith vice. 

fVorksM, 1630, i. 144. 

SUCK*FIST. Ilume^veme, Cotgravc. 

SUCKING-BOTTLE. A long, narrow, hollow 
glass, put to a sore nipple fur a child to suck 
through. Var. dial. 

SUCKINY. A kind of smock-frock. 

And the had on a tuekinif. 

That not of hempc herdlt was ; 

So faire was none in all Arrat. 

AomoMnr of Iht lloM, 193S. 

SUCKLINO. (1) The honeysuckle. Ea>t. 

(2) In Norfolk, the common purple clover. In 
Suffolk, the while or Dutch clover. “Suk- 
lyngc herbe, lucu.ta** Pr. Parv. 

SUCK-PINT. “Humeus, a suckc-pinte or 
»will-pot, a notable drunkard,” Cotfrave. 

SUCKREL. A Slicking colt. Suffolk. 

SUCKSTONE. “A Ultle fishe called a tuck- 
ttone, that staieth a ship under sailc, remora** 
Withnls’ Dictionaric, 1608, p. 37. 

SUCRE. Sugar. 

And with the mlrre tikMh the nert. 

GMrtr, AfS. Soe. Atul,. 134, f. 49. 

SUCRE-ROSETH. Sugar of roses. 

SUCTION. Malt liquor. Far. dial. 

SUD. Should. Norik. 

I Md hcv mead receiu for sweet pyes cn rice 
puddine. Wetm. and Cvmb. DiaUelt, p. 13. 

SUDARY. A napkin; a kerchief. The ker- 
chief mentioned in John, xx. 7, is so called in 
WickcUffe’s translation. 

0 Jheau, fore thl bleaful face. 

Thou betoke Veroneca bl ^ace, 

Upon here swtar^t 
That face be neconaolacion, 

And to (he fynd confusion. 

That day when 1 echal dye. 

PetfR#, Douce MS- 
Hit Madary, his wyodyng clothe, 

Thrr# were Ihei lafle, 1 say hem bolhe. 

Curtvr Mttndi, M8. Coil. TVln. Cuotob. f. 107. 

SUDDED. Meadovrs are said to be mddetl 



when they are coveted with drift sand left bjr 
a flood. fFeet, 

SUDDEN. Abrupt. South. 

SUDDIE. Boggy 

Neverthelcase the water of this river it for the 
most part sore troubled, aa oomming thorough a 
evddio or soddle more, so that little good fish is 
said to live therein. 

Harrieofl*# Dctcription of Bntaine, p. 67> 

SUDDLE. To soil, or tarnish. North. 
SUDEKKNE. A subdcacou. (A.-N.) 

Thorghe holy ordre that men ta», 

That eadeken* or preate has. 

MS. Hart. 2960, f. 118. 
SUDS. 7b be in the eude, to be sullen, or in a 
sulky peevish temper ; to be concerned in a 
quarrel, or other troublesome matter. 

SUE. (1) To follow. (A.-N.) 

But by ther bonys ten the! to you untrue. 

For homwanl another way the! doo ewe. 

Digby Mtr*(eriee, p. 7> 

(2) To issue in small quantities. Eaet. 

(3) To drain land. Also, a drain. Stuxes. 

SUE NT. Smooth ; even ; regular ; quiet ; easy ; 

insinuating; placid. H'eet. 

SUERES. Followers. (A.^N.) 

And sayde to his eueres 
For sothe on Ihb wyse, 
h'ought thy neighbors good 
Coveyte in no tyme. 

PierePtougArndn, p. 4S0. 
SUERIE. To swear. Ileame. 

SUERT. Sword.’ 

Wend out of loode sone. 

Her nast thou nout to done. 

Wei sone bote thou flette. 

If yd ewerf y shal theictte. 

Gfsleo/Kj/ng Horn, 714. 
SUETHELDAND. A swaddling-band. (d.-S.) 
A new bom barn lay in thecroppe, 

Bondon wit a jvrthelband. 

MS. Cotton. Fetpat. A. Itl. f. 9. 

SUETON. Suetonius, the historian. 

SUEYNE. The same as Swaine, q. v. 

The lod4s, that stod hyre besyde, 

Fled and dunte not lung abyde, 

Bot went unto the palys ajene, 

And told both knyjt and eueyne, 

How that the quene awey wold. 

And bad them come hyr to be-hold. 

MS. MthmoUei, XV. Cent. 
SUFF. (1) A sough, or drain. North. 

(2) To sob; to sigh ; to draw the breath in a 
convulsive manner. Devon. 

SUFFER. To be punished. Var. dial. 

! SUFFETINE. “ Buffetyne, or suffetyne, alapizo, 
alapo'* Prompt. Parv. p. 41. 

SUFFICANT. SuflScient. 

Me thynketh that this evidence 
As to this poynte >• *H^4-ant. 

Goieer, MS. Soe. 134,f.CU 

SUFFICIENCY. Ability. Shak. 

SUFFING. Something. Etnx. 

SUFFISANCE. SolBciency; satisfaction. 

Whst wol ye more of me but reptnlaunce, 

Ood wol lllmselve have theruf #i/jR-ownce. 

MS. Cwnr<i6. Ff. U 6, f. 116. 

SUFFISANT. Sufficient. {A.-N.) 

' SUFFRAGE. “ Suffrage or helpc, suffratje, 
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Paltgrtve. “ Suffrage, the prayer* that be in 
bokes, tuffragti'' Palsgraye. 

SUFFRAUNT. Fori>caring. 

And, Lord, grautu me, for thy mercy digne, 

Above all thingc for to have mekcneMC, 

And make me humble, tttffraunt, and bentgne. 

VS. A^hmoivSB, 1. 13. 

SUFFRE. (1) To bear; to embirc. 

And ley yt to the armc alto hoteaa lie may tuffre, 
and whan It U col le. lake yt a«rey and ley to that 
other that it hoote. JtfS. Med. Rec. *v. Cent. 

(2) To forbear. Weber, 

SUFFRENTIE. Sovereignty. 

Or art thou aferde of thy olde name, 

That in every place It had Jn fame, 

Atid if aupportcU In tuch ntff.tnil* 

From the lowest unto the hyett degree. 

Albion Knight, Shnk. Soe. Pttp. I 63. 

SLTFRYNGAM. Penilmcier, Palsgrave, f. 68. 

SUFFUR.ATE. To steal away; to withdraw. 

I could conveniently enffunte and steal away from 
the Institution and teaching of my icholari. 

Bett'ti’e Work$, p. 1S5. 

SUG. (1) A word used to call pigs to eat their 
wash. S’orf. 

(2) ** Sugge, a byrde,” Palsgrave. Sugge, 
bryd, curuca** Pr. Parv. ** Curruca e$t que- 
tiam arts que alienoe puUot educit vel edttcat, 
et hee litiota $e dicitur eadem opm/* MS. 
llarl. 2257, f. 24. 

(3) To soak. Weet. 

SUGAR.BARLEY. Barleysugar. E<ut. 

SUGAR-BREAD. A kind of *weet cake or 
bread mentioned in Harrison’s Description of 
England, p. 1G7. 

SUGAR.CANDIAN. Sugarcandy. HaU. 

SUGAR-CUPPING. A Derbyshire custom. On 
Easter-day children melt sugar in a cup of 
water from the Dropping Tor, and drink it. 
Hone. 

SUGAR-LOAF. A high-crowned hat. 

SUGAR-PLATE. ** Sugar-ptate or comfettes, 
dragee, conjife** Palsgrave, subst. f. 68. 
“ Sttkyr plate, tueura cnia/a/a/' Pr. Parv. 

SUGAU-STONE. A name pven in Cornwall 
to a kind of soft clayey schist. 

SUGAR-TEAT. A small portion of moist su^ 
tied up in a rag of linen of the shape and size 
of a woman’s nipple, given to quiet an infant 
when the mother is unable to attend. 

SUGET. Subject. 

To the sevcnthc Critt sclth, 01et«yd ben the 
pefible folk, In the wuchc allc thingc* ben wel 
ordeyned, none iiurynges overcomynge resoun, bole 
*1 thing tuget to the splryt, for he U etiretto God. 

RoHq, AnHq. 1.39. 

SUGGE. To say ? 

3e, quad the vox, si thou most euggv, 

Other elles-wet thou moat abugge. 

Reliq. Antiq. li. 276* 

SUGGEST. TotempL Shot. 

SUGGOURNE. To abide ; to rest ; to sojourn. 
In the vale of Vltcrbe veulle my knyghttes, 
Sttggoume there sex wokes and solace myselfene. 

Morie Arthur*, MS, lAncoln, f. 57« 

SUGRED. Sweetened, as with sugar. 

lie promised to be so grateful unto them that 
they khould have cause to say their greet curtesies 



were well bestowed upon hiuis but all his sugrei 
sweete promises were. In the proofe, but gaU and 
wormwood in the performance. 

Tatflvr’* KVlree. 1630, ill. 82. 
What swan of bright Apollo's brood doth sing, 

To vulgar love, in courtly semnering? 

Or what iromortall poeta *ugr*d pen 
Attends the glory of a rilizen i 

Uraifton’t Puemt, 1637, p. 388. 

SUIFTLIKER. More swiftly. 

5utfr/Ure«- then hce may wink. 

Or an! mans hert mal thyuk. 

MS. Cotton, t'espae. A. iti. f. 3. 

SUILK. Such. 

Goddoth \ quath Leve, y shal the fete 

Bred an chi’se, huterc and milk. 

Pastecs and flauncs, al with xul/lr. 

Hacelok, 614 . 

SUIN. Sows; swine. (J.-S.) 

A feyre there was holdyn hende. 

This povre man had auf/n to selle. 

And theder he wold, as I ju telle. 

On morwe he ros and gan hym ilres«c ; 

Uys wyf bad hym bydyn and here rnevse. 

Rrlig. Antiq. 1. 02. 

SUIRT. To break off the sharp edge of a hewn 
stone. Northumb. 

SUIST. A person who seeks for tilings which 
merely gratify himself. 

SUIT-BROKER. One who made a tra<le of 
obtaining the suits of petitioners at court. He 
was sometimes termed a »uit,jogger. 

Some by their bralnes, as ;>olUiL'bns, mono- 
polists, projectmongers, mit-Jogger*, and star-gazers. 

Taiflor** H'oriret, 1630, i. 143. 

SUITY. Uniform ; even. Here/. 

SUKCADES. Sweetmeats ; suckets. Maiindc- 
vile has it mkkarde, Travels, p. 310. 

SUKKEN. Moisture. Cumb. 

SULE. (1) To soil. {A.-N.) 

And his syre a soutere 
Y’tuled in greet. 

Pier* PUiUghtnan, \\ 405. 

(2) Soil ; earth. Prompt. Parv. 

(3) Should ye. (A.-S.) 

Mine knithet, hwat do yu ? 

5wy« ye thus gate fro me tie ? 

Hnteb k, 2419 , 

SULFEROUS. Sultry, lar. dial. 

SULING. A ploughland. Kennett. 

SULK. To be sullen. Var, dial. In the sulks, 
i. e. sullen and peevish. 

SULL. A plough. //>*/. 

SULLAGE. Muck, or dung. Kent. 

SULLEN. In Cunningham's Revels .Accounts, 

p. 189, mention is made of *• ix. yardes of 
tuUeti cloth of gold purple.” Qu. cuUen, 
Cologne ? 

SULLENS. Sick of the sullcns, i. c. very 
gloomy or morose. The phrase occurs iu 
Lilly. “ And let them die that age and 
tullena have,” Shakespeare. See Dyce’s Re- 
marks, p. 99. 

SULLEV.\TE. To raise into enmity. 

SULLOW. A plough. We»t. 

SULMARD. “ Fetruncu*, pecoidet, asulmard,” 
Nominale MS. The MS. is distinctly 
but it may be an error tor fuhnard. 
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SUL'PADDLE. '* Sulpftddle U used in the 
West for t pIow>staff/' Blount’sGlossographia, 
p. 621, cd. 1681. 

Sl'LSll. To soil ; to dirty. Somertet. 

SUI.T. To insult. SovM. 

StLTREDGE. A coarse apron worn by poor 
noinen in some parts of Wiltshire. 

SULTKONG. Sultry. 

ThU garment is too much too warme for thee, 

In IhccsliTAll of a mltrong heat. 

Middltton*4 EyigrumM, I(i06, rcpr. p. 36. 

SUM. (1) Some. Sum and al, completely. 

So thow my^t koowe, rum and al. 

Whether the t)une be gretor smal. 

MS. CM(. Clatid. A. II. f. 146. 

(2) A question in arithmetic. I'ar. dial. 

SUMA. A small cup made of blue and white 
stone-ware. Somenet. 

SUMIIER. Summer. Herrf. 

SL'MFU.N. Something. Suffolk. 

SI . MITER. A scimitar. ** Sumyter, a fauebon, 
Kumiterrf** Palsgrave, 1530. 

SUMMED. A term in falfconry. “ Summed 
is when she is in all her plumes/' Gent. Rec. 
ii. 63 . See Diet. Rust, in \. 

And when (he plumes were «umm'd with sweet desire, 
To prove the pinions. It ascends the skies ; 

Doe what I could. It need^ly would aspire 
To my soules sun, those two cclestiall eies : 

Thus from my brrast, where It was bred alone, 

It after thee is like an eaglet flowne. * 

Dr« 1 fton’$ p99m$^ 1637* P* 484. 

SUMMER. (1) A snroptcr-horse. 

(2) The principal beam of a floor. See Thoresby's 
Letter to Ray, 1703, in v. Bau)k$ { Harrison's 
England, p. 187. 

(3) That part of a waggon which supports the 
Md or body of it. Suues, 

(4) To summer and winter any one, i. e. to know 
biro thoroughly, or at all seasons. 

SUMMER-BARM. To ferment. Said of malt 
liquor when it ferments in summer before the 
application of the yeast. 

SUMMER-COCK. A term given to a young 
salmon in summer time. North. 

SUMMERED. Agisted, as cattle ; well fed on 
grau. Summer^eat^ to agist. North. 

SUMMER-FOLDS. Summer freckles. Gloue. 

SUMMER-FRECKLED. Spots on the face 
caused by the heat of the sun. South. 

SUMMER-GOOSE. Gossamer. North. 

SUMMERINGS. (1) Country rejoicings and 
wakes formerly in vogue on Midsummer-day. 

(2) Very early apples and pears. 

(3) Riots or scolding matches. North, 

(4) Cattle of one year old. North. 

SUMMERLAND. To summerland a ground is 

to lay it fallow a year, according to Ray. 
Suffolk. Moor gives only the substantive. 

SUMMER-LATEN. Summer fallowed. Norf. 

SUMMER. UIDING-BOOTS. *^Demi~cha$e{Fr.) 
half-chase, or half-hunting boots; so called 
by the French : we call them summer riding- 
b(X)ts/' Blount's Glossographia, p. 187. 

SUMMERSAULT. See SomergauU. 

SUMMER’S-DAY. As nice a person as one 
sludl sec on a summer's day, L e. as one could 



see. This vernacular phrase is not miiuual in 
early writers. “ They say hee is as goodly a 
youth as one shall see in a summer's day," 
Lilly’s Mother Bombie, ed. 1632, sig. 2. z. 
** A proi^r man as one shall see in a summer's 
day," Mids. Night's Dream, i. 2. See Henry 
V. iii. 6, iv. 8. The phrase also occurs in later 
works. ** As fine a fat thriving child as you 
shall see in a summer's day," Joseph Andrews, 
b. iv. c. 15. 

SUMMER'S-RUN. Said of a horse which has 
been at grass during the summer. 

SUMMER-TILLED. Fallowed. *' That field 
was fummer-tillad last year," i. c. lay fallow. 
Line. Sometimes termed tummer-ttirred. 
" To summer-stir, mutate tuicare,** Coles. In 
the South of England, land is said to have a 
summer fallow. 

SUMMER-TREE. Same as Summer (2). 

SUMMER-VOY. Yellow freckles in the face. 

SUMMING. Arithmetic. Var.dial. 

SUMMISTER. One who abridges. 

Over thli, if the historian be long, heUsceompted 
• (rifler ; if he be short, he is taken for a $ummi»ttr. 

Hoilnthrd, Chrun. Ireland, p. 80. 
And thus, (hough rudely, have I plaid the ««m> 
mister. The Means in Spending, 1388. 

SUMMITTE. To submit. Lydgate. 

SUMMUNDER. An apparitor. j^paratOTf 
asummnndcr," Nominale MS. Nomina dig- 
nitaturo clericoruin. The term occurs more 
usually fwmmoner or rumner. 

SUMMUT. Something, f’ar. dial 

SUMNER. See 5ummain^er. 

SUMNI. Summon. (vif.-5.) 

To WesUnystr* he let «wmn< thebiachopeiof hU londe. 

And clerkea that gretteu were ek and he)lst, ich under- 
•tonde. Life of Thomas BeJret, p. 19. 

SUMP. (1) According to Carr, a hole sunk be- 
low the levels or di^s of a mine at a proper 
distance to divide the ground, and communi- 
cate air to the diflferent works or branches. 
Ray says, “ a round pit of stone covered over 
with clay within." See his English Words, 
1674, p. 114. 

(2) A pnddle, or dirty pond. Cumb, 

(3) A very heavy weight. Suffolk, Hence, a 
heavy stupid fellow is so called. 

SUMPH. A simpleton. North, 

SUMP-HOLE. A cesspool. Yorksh. 

SUMPLE. Supple : pliant. Weet. 

SUMPTER. A horse which carried fumitnre, 
&c. on its back. It was more commonly 
termed a sumpter-horse. 

But, for you have not fUmItur* 

Beseeming tuch a guest, 

1 bring his o«nr, and come myselfe 
To see his lodging drest. 

With that two jumptere were discharg'd. 

In which were hangings brave, 

Silke coverings, curtens, carpets, plate. 

And ai such turn should have. 

fVrep'a Reii^cf, p. 78. 

SUM-UP. To collect. Norlh. 

SUMPY. Boggy: wet. D.mp, watery, a, po- 
tatoes ; heavy, as bread. Var. dial. 

SUN. In tie run, tipsy. 
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8UN-AND.M00N. Diele^Btindt, a kinde of | 
pl «7 wherein two companies of boyes holding 
hands all oa a rowe, doe pull with hard hold 
one another, till one be overcome ; it is called 
Sunns and Moons” Thomasii Dictionarium, 
4to. Lend. 1644. 

SUN. BEAM. Gossamer. North. 

SUNXATE. A dainty. Suffolk. 

Msulher, gang the grisen into the vtunceroof, 
bring my hat from otf the ipurkrt. ding the door 
After you, OL-mU the cat should get in and eat the 
tunente. Girl, girl, go up atalri into the garret, and 
fetch my hat from off the peg ; shut the door for 
fear the cat thoiUd get io ami cat the dainty. 

Groac. cd. Ht3B, p. 111. 

SUN-DANCE. A custom was formerly in vogue 
of rising early on Eastcr-day to see the sun 
dance, the superstitious believing that the sun 
really did dance on that dav. 

SUNDAY-Cr.OTHES. Best clothes, kept for 
use on Sundays and holidays. Var. dial. 

SUNDAY - SAINT - AND - EVERY-DAY-SIN- 
NER. A person who never misses church 
twice every Sunday, nor an opportunity of 
reviling or cheating his neighbours on all 
the rest of the week. Moor's Suff. MS. 

SUNDAY’S-FELLOW. Monday. 

Oneaaked Tarlion why Munday waa called Sun- 
dair4 feliowf Becauftc he ih a aau>le fellow, win 
Tariton, to compare with that holy day. But it may 
be Munday thlnkn hlmsclfe Sundayea Mlow be- 
cause it followea Sunday, and ii neat after ; but he 
comet a day after the fairc for that. 

Turlion's JitUt 1611. 

SUNDER. To air i to expose to the sun and 
wind, as hay whicti has been cocked, but 
which it still under-dry. York. 

SUNDERLAND-FITTER. The knave of clubs. 

SUNDERLY. Peculiarly j alternately. 

SUNE. Soon? 

That fur achal kumen In thla world 

One one tunt nl5te. MS, Coti, Ca/ig. A. ix. f. fi42. 

SUNFEY. 

Under the palne of paying the billca themselret, 
which they refuse eyther to file or clcare within that 
•pace, without prejudice alwaies to the complanant 
to use an avower if he have ante, and tberby to claime 
hla double and sunfev- Kgerlon Paper$, p. 237- 

SUNFULE. Sinful [men], (ji.-S.) 

An the tus/uU soatellchehcostondclh. 

MS. Cvff. Caiig. A. tx. f. 245. 

SUN-GATE-DOWN. “ Sunne settynge, or 
tunne gtte dowuc, occasus,” Pr. Parv. ** At 
the sonne gate downe, surlasoleil couchant” 
Palsgrave, 1530. 

SUNGILLE STOK. Sec Swmgle.hand. 

SUNHOUN. A halo round the sun. South. 

SUNK. A canvas pack-saddle stuffed with 
straw. North. 

SUNKET. (1) A supper. Cumb. 

(2) To pamper with dainties. East. A sunket- 
ting child, t e. a delicate child. 

3) A foolish fellow. Nor/. 

(4) A small quantity of food or drink, especially 
if given grudgingly. Norf. 

SUNK-FENCE. A ditch cut perpendicularly 
on one side and obliquely on the other, com- 



mon in parks, &e. affording protectioo with- 
out interrupting the prospect. 

SUNNEN. Sins. (^.-S.) 

Woltou, quod the vox, srlft ouoderfooge, 

Tel thine sunnen on and on. 

That Iher bileve never oa. Relig. Antiq. li. f76. 

SUNNING. Basking in the sun. 

So homeward bent, hU eye too rude and cunning, 
Spies knight and lady by a hedgeanrnntn^. 

Grid de Ari« Amandi, Ac. 1677. p. 139. 

SUNNY-SIDE. The south side of a hill. 

SUN-SIIINER. The dark shining beetle. 

SUNTORE. Cracked by the sun. Salop. 

SUOAK. To snuff the air. Northumb. 

SUP. To sup sorrow, i. e. to l>c afflicted by 
anything causing sorrow. 

SUPERALTARY. The slab which covered a 
stone altar in a church. (Lat.) 

SUPERFICIALTIE. Superficies. 

In all many jnmeyea may thei gon fro Jcruialem 
unto other cunfynyce of the nupetficialil^ of the erthe 
bcjonde. MaundtvUift Tnircb, p. Itt3, 

SUPEKFLUE. Superfluous. Palsgrare. 

SUPERGRESSION. An old chemical term. 

And foc with lung leasureit will waste. 

And not with bubllng made In baste ; 

Kor doubt of pcmlh many moe then one. 

Anti for ‘iifi'-rg/‘(‘uion of our stone. 

At'imiih’i Theat. Ch^m. Rrit. 1652, p. 47> 

SUPERNACULUM. An old drinking term, 
thus described by Nash, Pierce Peuilesse, repr. 
p. 52, a devise of drinking new come out of 
I'rauncc, which is, after a man hath turnde up 
the bottom of the cup, to drop it on hys nayle, 
and make a pearl with that is left ; w liich, if 
it slide, and he cannot mak stand on by reason 
thers too much, he must drinke againe for his 
penance.” It is supposed to be a corruption 
of super ungulam. Brathwaitc mentions it in 
his Law of Drinking, 1617, p. 11, they with- 
out any difflculty at all can soake and sucke it 
Iv rov vvv, to a nayle.” The term is still in 
use, and is applied, according to Grose, to 
** good liquor, of which there is not even a 
drop left suffleient to wet one’s nail.” 

Were it a whole hogsheade, 1 would pledge thee. 
What, If 1 drinke two ? fill them to the brimme t 
Wher't hec that shall many with my sUter? 

1 drinke this to thee super naeulum, 

Timon, ed. Dyer, p. 38. 

SUPERNE. Above ; supreme. Lydgate. 

SUPERNODICAL. Excessive; supreme. 

O, ru/3**mo(fic<i2 foole ! wel, lie lake your 
Twoshlllingt, but !le bar striking at legs. 

Taming of a Shrew, p. 185. 

SUPERTASSE. According to Stublies, “ a 
certainc device made of wiers, crested for 
the purpose, whipped over either with gold 
thred, silver, or silke ; this is to bee applied 
round about their ncckes, under the ruffe, 
upon the outside of the bande, to bcare up 
the whole frame and bodie of the ruffe from 
fallyng orhangyng douue,” ed. 1585, f. 21« 

SUPERVISOUR. The overlooker of a will. 

And to ae all thinges truly doone 
After my deth, dwely and right sooe, 

I ordeyn to be myn executour 
Of roy last will, with a ntpv r vOe w , 
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Alcyn Malt'-nn. to se truly 
My wi:i performyd wcle and duly. 

At 1 have ordeN nd here after tnyn entent. 

Dy good aviccmcnt in my Testament. 

MS. Raul. C. 86. 

SUPERVIVE. Qn. Superride, to look at. 

At 1 me Imyd unto a Joyful place. 

Lusty Phebut to etiperwVe. 

Liiflgatf't Minor Pi>enu. p. 78* 

SUPERVIZE, Sight; view. Shak. 

SUPETERS. Armour for the feet. 

SUPPEOITATE. To subdue, or tread under. 

But oh Lorde. all ihynget that 1 of long tyme 
have In my mynde revolved and immagliicd, that 
Btelyng thief Death goeth about to tubverte, and iu 
the moment of an hourccicrcly 

Hall, Edtrard Jt\ f.tiO. 

SUPPER. (1) To get one hi* euppery to perform 
a feat impossible for another to imitate. 

(2) The sucker of a pump. 

SUPPINGS. (1) Spoon-meat. “ Supp>7ng for 
a sicke man, hvmaif/e, Ai<m4?e,” Palsgrave. 

(2) The refuse milk after the cheese is made. 
Cheth. 

SUPPLANTARYE. Supplanting. 

For In good feylhe 5 «t haddc 1 lever. 

In my tlmplettc, for to dye. 

Thau werchetuche gupplanfarj/r. 

Vototr, MS. Sot. Antiq. 134. f. TJ> 

SUPPLE. To render pliant. It is now used 
only as an adjective. “ To make a thing which 
is hard and rough, soft ; to soften, to tupple^* 
Hollyhand’s Dictionarie, 1593. 

Vf he be acursted than arc we a mctc cuppcil. 

For I am interdyct ; no talve that tore can tupprll. 

Bo/e't Kffnfrr Jvhan, p. 

SUPPLIE. To supplicate. {AS.) 

SUPPOELLE. (1) To support. (2) Supiiort. 

So that ther myghte no tchippes come nere the 
havene for to vctaille the citee, or tuppotlle It with 
nieoe, by cause of the battvlle. 

MS. Unentn A. 1. 17. (-H- 
And to live In rcttcand in qulcte 
Thoru 5 thl tupporte and Ihi 4uppiHraWf. 

MS. Diyhp 830. 

And whcT nede wai, he made ruppowelment. 

Hardpng^t Chnmiclet f. 49. 

SUPPORTAILE. Support. (.-^.-iV.) 

And in mitchef, whanne ilrcde wolde ut auayle, 

Thou arte oure ichllde. thou arte oute tupporiaplt. 

l^fAgate, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 29. 

SUPPORTATION. Support. {Lot.) 

For there la no great man tn weake, but hath 
counccll and supportatfnn of inferior ofScert. nor 
mean man to tottlsh, but hath friends oraervanttin 
the dispatch of his businestc. 

Histvrp of Patient Grietl^ p. 33. 

SUPPOSALL. A sapposUiun. 

Hee incroches often upon admittance <where 
thinget be well delivered) to multiply his observa- 
tion, and he will veriAc things, through a scandal- 
ous auppoMf/, as if they were now committed. 

Stephen/ Eteapet and ClUtrocfara, 1615, p. 819. 

SUPPOSE. (1) To know with certainty. A 
person announcing what he knows to he a 
fact will say, “ I *uppo*e Mr. A. is dead.'* Salop. 

(2) A supposition. 

To speake with him the kindly doth entreat, 

Desiring him to clears her darke tuppoee. 

Tapler'e Werkee» 1630, iil. 89. 



SUPPOSITOR. A medical term, meaning an 
excitement or provocative. Ford, U. 182. 

SUPPRISSID. Oppressed. 

Goddla law blddith help the eupprieeid, JugUh Co 
Che fadirlea, defendith tbewydow, and how tempo- 
ral lordis ow to thole no wrong be don t and maul 
docCora and lawia andrcaoun acordyn to this. 

Apologp far the LoiUtrde, p. 79 

SUPPUTED. Imputed. Drayton. 

SUP-UP. The le^timate meaning of »up up it 
to give cattle their last meal at night, or sup- 
per. It is a rural phrase, and baa extended 
from the farmyard to other actions and occu- 
pations. Var. diaL 

SURANCE. Assurance; satisfaction. 

Thus wedded he ber at Yurke in all awraunea. 

Hardpng'e Chnnicle, f. 86. 

SUR-ANTLERS. “ The sur-antlers, or bear- 
antlcrs of a buck, but the royall of a stagg, 
viz. the second branch," Howell, sect. 3. 

Sl’KBATRE. A kind of bruise. 

SUHnED. “ To surbed coal, to set it edge, 
wairs on the fire that the heat and flame may 
clcare it and make it burn with greater vehe- 
mence,*' Kennctt, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

SURDOTED. Grazed, as the skin ia by con- 
stant rubbing or pressure ; battered, (^r.) 

Fresh grease is very profitable for those members 
that are eurboted or riven of their skin, and likewise 
to anoint them that are weary with long Joumiee. 
The ashes of womens hairc burned in a shell, aod 
mingleil with the fat of swine, are aald to ease the 
paine of S. Anthonies fire, and to stanch bloud. and 
to cure rlng-wormes. 

ToptelVe Fvur’-Voeted Beoals, 1007, p. 689. 

SURC2\RKING. 

Ac in al this awrcarlring, 

Merlin com to Ban the king. 

Arthour end Merlint p. 147. 

SURCEASE. To stop j to ctue j to refrain. 

1 shall gladly ntreeate to make nny fkrther attempt 
nf the house, garden, stables, and approaches, as 
falling too short of the greatness and excellency of 
it. Aubre^e WUte, Hopat See. MS. p. 835. 

The watchfull bird that ccntlnela the moroe. 

Shrill herald to .Auroraceearlle rising, 

That oft proclaimes the day ere day be borne, 
Distinguisher from pitch*fac‘d nights disguising, 
Surcea/d to heed ; why Nature Uught him crow. 
And did exclairoe on mee for sinning so. 

Rouflantfs Betraying of ChHitpUi9S. 

SURCINGLE. A long upper girth which often 
went over the pannel or saddle. “ The pay- 
trcllys, mir»engty$. and crowpers,” Morte 
d'Arthur, i. 211. 

SURCOTE. An upper coat, or kirtle, worn over 
the rest of the clothes. At a later pcrioil, 
there was a mourning garment so called, 
“ made like a close or strayte-bodied gowne, 
which is worn under the mantell.” 

SURCREASE. E.tceasive increase. Drayton. 

SURCREW. A surplus. 

1 1 hwl once left me, as I thought ; but It —as only 
to fetch more company, returning — Ilh e rsiw«e of 
thOM iplenetlck vepori thet ere call'll hypocon- 
dtlacal. Rally. Oottm. ed. 1881, p, 51S. 

SURCUDANT. Presnmptnoua ; arrogant. 

SURDAUNT. Arising. 

And fertheimoiu to here and determyne .11 men 
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ncT cftQMt, qutrelf. oontrorenlfli, detetc* and | 
maundra. emergyng and turdaun* cmong any per- 
•ont cocitldna within th« Mid cUie. 

Dap<ey York Recordt, p. 2A5. 

SURDINE. “ A surdine to put in a trumpet 
to make it sound low,” Florio, p. 514. 

SURDINY. The fish sardine. 

SURDOWGHT. Sour-dough ; leaven. “ /Vr- 
mentumt surdowght,” Noniinale MS. xv. Cent. 

SURE. (1) ” I don't know, I am awre,” a very 
common expression, the last sentence being 
merely a confirmatory tautology. Sure and 
aure, indeed. 

(2) Sour Medulla MS. 

SURE-CROP. The shrew mouse. Dortt. 

SUREN. To assure. {A.-N.) 

SUREPEL. A cover or case. 

The Mate hade a Mwtere Mtnliche bowndene 

With Aturtpel ofillkeMwede fulJefalre. 

MotU Arthur*, US, Lincoln^ f. 88. 

SURESBY. A person to be depended on. 

SURE-TO. Assured to ; affianced. 

SU RETY. Defence ; safeguard. “ Surety, de- 
fence, aaure garde** Palsgrave, 1530. 

SURE-WORK. To make sure work, i. e. a cer- 
tain safe conclusion to any undertaking. 

Their unmannerly manner is to knocks out a 
mans braloea first, or else to lurke behind a tree, and 
shoot a man with a peece or a pistol, and so make 
turtuforke with the passenger, and then search his 
pockets. Taphtt** Worku, 1630, 111. 68 

SURFANO. A plaster, or salve. 

SURFEIT. A cold ; a disorder. Craren. 

8URFEL. To wash the cheeks with mercurial 
or sulphur water. Sec Ford, i. 405. 

Having at home a well painted mannerly harlot, 
as good a maid as Fletcher's mare that bare three 
great foals, went in the morning to the apothecaries 
for half a pint of sweet water that commonly is called 
ttirJUIyng water. A mani/ett Deteetitm o/ the ma$te 
ayte and deteslabt* Uae of Dice Play, n.d. 

8URFET. F«ult, offence, or trespass. 

Pot wele, ne for worchyp. ne for the wionk werkkes, 
Bot In syngoe of my ntr/ei I ichal se hit ofte. 

Gaicayn and the Crane Knljt, 8433. 

SURFLE. To ornament with trimmings, edgings, 
or embroidery ; to plait. 

SURFOOT. Sore-footed ? See Narea. 

SURGE. A quick motion. South. 

SURGENRIE. Surgery. (A.-X.) 

And dide hym atiate his turgenrie 

On hem that slke were. Piert Plnvghman, p.S36. 

SURGIAN. A surgeon. Palggrave. 

SURHED. To surhed a stone is to set it edge- 
wise, contrary to the posture it held in the 
quarry. Sorthumb. 

SURINGER. A surgeon. Peek, iii. 94. 

SURJONER. A surgeon. Medulla MS. 

SURKETE. The same as Surcote, q. v. 

Surkelee over al he con holde, 

OfTkoy^tes and of persons boldc, 

Sich hade he non sene. 

US. Cantab. Ft. t . 48, f. 54. 

SURLETTES. Part of ancient armour, men- 
tioned in Hall's Union, 1548, Hen. IV. f. 12. 
See SoUerefi. 

6URM1T. To surmise. 



That by the brceche of doth srere dialenged. 

Nor 1 thinke never were, for to my wyt 

They were fantasticaM, imagined ; 

Oncly as in my dreame I dyd eurmit. 

Thynne^e Debate, p. 67 

SURMOUNT. To excel; to surpass. 

8o as the kynge himselfc acompteth. 

That he alle other men Murmfvnuth. 

Gou'cr, US. Stif. Anti^. 134, f. 833. 

SURNAPPE. A napkin; a tablecloth. 

The #«irnapp« must be properly Uyde towardcs 
the mH endlong the brode edge, by the handet of ih* 
aforenamed yeoman of theewrle. 

Wamer^M Antiq. Culin, p. lOA. 

SURPLIS. A surplice. {A.-N.) 

SURPLUSE. Remainder ; surplus. 

SURQUEDRIE. Presumption ; arrogance ; eon- 
ceit. Surquidoug, overbearing, arrogant. 

O, where Ualle (he transitoryc fame 

Of pompe and pryde, and turquldrye In feere ? 

Lgdgate, US.. Sac. Antiq. 134, f. 8. 
Orrebclle in anymanere weye 
0( eurqnidrie or pride to werreyc. 

US. Digby 830. 

The tother branche of pride es aurquytry, that n. 
to iimlirtake thyngover his powere, or weoys to be 
mare wyse than he e«, or belter than he e«, and 
avsuntea hym of gude that he base of other, or of 
ille that he base of hymsclfe. 

US. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 800. 

SURRE. A sore place ; a scar. 

SUR-REINED. Overworked. Shak. 

SURREPT. To invade suddenly. {Lat.) 

Hut this fonde newe founde ceremony was litle re- 
garded and lease estcroed of hym that onely studyed 
and watched howe to turrtpt and steale thU turtle 
oute of her mewe and lodgynge. 

Hall, Henry VJL f. 80. 

SURREY. A corruption of Sirrah. 

SURRY. Syria. 

Nowe of the kynge of Surry wyllo I leyc more. 

US. Cott. Cntig. A. IL f. 119. 
They drewe up Myle of bright hew. 

The wynde them toone to .Vurry blew. 

Syr laenbraa, ap. lUteraon, I. 01. 

SURRYALL. The second projection of ihe 
bom on a stag's head above the sur-antkr. 

And fyrsl whan an hert hath fourched, ami then 
auntclcre ryall, and eurryali, and forchecl odc the 
one syde, and troched on that other syde, than U he 
an hert of .x. and of the more. Rrhy. Antiq. 1. 151. 

SURS. Rising. 

Att theewrs of the lonne he sees there commande, 
Raykandc to Rome-warde the redyeste wayes. 

Uorte Arthure, US. Lincoln, (. 09. 

SURSANURE. A wound healed outwardly, but 
not inwardly. [A.-N.) 

SURSAULTED. 

Hetume roy hart, eureautted with the fill 

Of thousand great unrests and thousand feares. 

Bngiand*a Helicon, repr. p. 168. 

SURSERARA. A corruption of certiorari t 

With hollocJie, sherant, malliga, canara, 

1 stuft your sides up with a surseroro. 

TayUje'e Workea, 1630. iil. 186. 

SURSTBYE. Acourtpie? 

On roorow when he shuld to court goo, 

In russet clothyng he tyret hym tho. 

In kyrtli and in euratbye. 

I MS. Confab. Ff. v. 4fl, f. 51. 

SURVEANCE. Superintendence. {A.-N.) 
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SURVEY. A species of auction, in which farms 
are disposed of for three lives. Devon. 
SURVIOWRE. An overlooker. 

SUSE. (l)Six. (2) She. Lane. 

SUSftlNE. A surgeon ? 

A nugvM of Salemc enierches hit wondm. 

Marte ArthMre, MS. Linco!n, f. 98. 

SUSPECT. Suspicion. 

1 have been in prison thui long, only upon the oe* 
cation of Che dUpuUlion made in the convocation- 
houte, and upon nupeet of the setting forth the 
report thereof. Philpot** H'crki, p. 5, 

SUSPECTABLE. Liable to suspicion. 
SUSPECTION. Suspicion. (Viaucer. 
SUSPENCED. Freed. “ Suspenced from all 
their paine/* Honours Academie, IGIO, t. 49. 
SU SPIRAL. “ Suspyral of a cundyte, $piracu- 
httHy tu^iraeulumy** MS. Harl. 221, f. 1C8. 
SUSPIRE. To respire ; to sigh. 

S U S PO W SE. Suspicion. 

SUSS. (1) A dog-fish. I. of mghi. 

(2) To swill like a hog. Suss, nut, a call to swine 
to eat their suss or hog-wash. Eatf. 
SUSSACK. A fall ; a blow. SufoU. 
SUSSEX-PUDDINO. Boiled paste. Sou/h. 
SUSSLE. Noise; disturbance; an impertinent 
meddling with the affairs of other people. 
Suttex, 

SUSTER-DOUGIITERE. A niece. 

SUSTRE. AiUter. (^.-5.) 

Byeauae that hurre euarreio beuelyche ofhurrcaoujt, 
What h« hadde y-don ajeyne leynt Edc. 

Chron. rUodun. p. 137. 
Justice and peee, three sustrst tchal provide 
Twixl reawmet tweyne itcdfast love toiette. 

MS. Harf.3889, f. S. 

SUTE. (1) After. Hearru. 

(2) Cunning ; subtle. Staff. 

(3) A siite of locks, a set of six or more locks, 
whereof the respective keys shall serve only 
for each lock, and yet one master key shall 
open all. Holme, 1688. 

4) A pursuit, or following. Pr. Pare. 

5) Soot. MS. Dictionary, c. 1500. 

(6) To clothe or suit. 

The rooonc like tutei in a Mbie weed. 

Mourned forsinnet ouiragious bloody deed. 

Rotplavilii' Httrapingo/ Chrifi, 1396. 

SUTELTEE. See Soiiifees. 

SUTELY. This word occurs in Hall, Henry IV. 
f. 11, but is probably a misprint for surety, 
and certainly used in the same sense. 
SUTERE. A suitor, or suppliant. 

Allc men may take example, lo ! 

Of lowly mekenet evyn ryyht here, 

Be oure t.urde (iod that comyth me to, 

Heae pore icrvaunt ami hi« »uffre. 

Cvpfntry Mj/tterifs, p. 801. 
SUTLER. One who sells provisions in a camp. 
Spelt tutieier by Coles, 
for setting on those with the luggadgc left, 

A few pooreawr/sr« with the campe that went. 

Dratiton's Poem*, p. 86. 

SUTTER. A coblcr, or shoemaker. (.^.-5.) 

Hail be )C, mttert, with ;our m.ini lestet, 

With jour blote hides ofM;lculh he»»tis. 

HtUfj. 11, 17c. 

SUTTES. Fools? 



I Oyschoppes, archedekyns, and abbottce, 

I Wyse men of the churche and no aurras. 

' MS Cantab. Ff. IL 58. f. til. 

SUTTLE-BEE. 

For tbooe kind of cattle have commonly the 
tuttU b^e, and are as weary of a single life as nuns 
of their cloisters, and therefore catch at the very 
appearance of match. 

A Capo/Qrap Hairaf-ra Green Head, 1686, p. 77* 

SUTTLER’S-CABINE. A soldier's tent. 

SUW’E. To follow ; to pursue. (^A.^S.) 

With bit fesl he me smot ; 

Therefore Ich Im euved, God It wot 1 
And smot biro so thou might se. 

Gp 0 / Wanoike, p. 296. 
Ful IltU prls sette the! therby, 

But 9uw€n everc her owen foiy. 

Ms. Aaftmola 60, f. 4. 

SU WELLE. To swell (A.^S.) 

To do that foule fleys to tvwelU, 

That fonle worroes scholden etc. 

.4ppen4is to Walter Mapee, p. 334. 

SUXUNDATION. Drowning. Huloct, 1562. 

SWA. So. See Sua. 

It wolde wlrke me fuUc wa. 

So mote 1 one erthe ga, 

It ne talle noghte be-tyde me nm , 
in may rlghtcrede. Ferceeoi, 1463. 

AUwrpand and alsdrtrl, 

8wa meked 1 wltterlL 

Jf3. Catt. Veepee, D. vii. f. 82. 

SWAB. (1) To splash over. ^ortk. 

(2) A rough awkward fellow. Ntnff. 

SWABBER. (1) A sweeper of a vessel Also, a 
kind of broom for sweeping out a boat or 
ship. “ Their ngges served to make me 
swabbers," Dekke^s Knights Conjuring, p. 65. 

(2) Certain cards at whist by which the holder 
was entitled to a part of the stakes were 
termed twabbert. 

SWABBLE. (1) To quarrel ; to squabble. Eatt. 

(2) Swabl>Tige or swaggjnge,'* Pr. Parv. 

SWACHE. A tally ; that which is fixed to cloth 
sent to dye, of which the owner keeps the 
other part. North. 

SWACK. A blow, or fall Swachng, huge, 
large. Steacktr, anything very large. 

SWAD. (1) A silly foolish fellow; a country 
bumpkin. “ Swad, in the North, is a pcscod 
shell ; thence used for an empty shallow 
headed fellow," Blount, p. 627. 

Let countrey twainet and lilly stvade be still ; 

To court, yooogwag, and wanton there thy All. 

Cretfi^t Perlmedee, 1588. 

How should the reasonable soule (unless# all hit 
prime faculties were drowned and drenched in the 
lees of sense) affbet such a ewad I 

The Tire Laneaehtre Laeere, 1640, p. 28. 

O, how this tickles mec, to see a eufod. 

Who ne*r to much as education had 

To make him generous, advanc'd to slate. 

Brethteait^e Heneet Ghost, 1656, p. 3. 

I have opinion, and have ever had. 

That when I see a staggering drunken stfwd. 

Then that a man worse then an asse I see. 

Taplor^t Motto, 1622. 

(2) The pod of a pea, &c. North. Grose saya 
the term is used metaphorically for one that is 
slender, p. 157,cd. 1839. Coles has a differ- 
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ent application. " A «wad [<rf a woman], 
(Amla." A handful of pease-straw is also 
called a mad. 

(3) A sword. 

.• 4 ) A fish-basket. Swstex. , 

SNVADDER. A pedlar. Earle, p. 249. Swad- 
ders or txdlcrs,” Harrison’s England, p. 184. 

SWADDLE. To beat. “ Hee liangde. Iielam- 
med, thumped, madUd her," Cot^vc, m v. 
Chaperon. " Swaddled, cudgelled. Coles. 

I iwesreby Ood, snd by uyal John. 

Thy bone, will I .leoddle, so hn»e I bllwe. 

Th^ Wife IJJppta In MoreU Skin. n. 

SWADDLE-BAND. “ Swadylbandc, bande, 
fantt" Palsgrave. 

SWADDY. Full of hnsks, or pods. Gomsu, 
coddie, hullie, huskic, swaddle,” Cotgrave. 
See Swad (2). 

SW APT. As much grass as a scythe cuts at one 
stroke. Holme, 1688. 

SWAFT. Thirst. fVillt. 

SWAG. (1) To hang loose and heavy; to sag. 
» one. “ I swagge, as a fatte persons belly 
swaggeth as he goth, aimutjr," Palsgrave. 

(2) To swing about. Suffblt. 

(3) Booty ; large quantity. Ane. 

(4) “ One that falls down with some violence 
and noise is said to come down with a swag, 
Kennett, MS. Uttnsd. 1033, f. 396. 

SWAG-BELLY. A loose heavy lielly. 

SWAGE. (1) To assuage. Pabtgrave. In our 
second cxanaplc* to lessen power ? 

Than wil he thyt war 

Guy of Warwick, MiddUhiU MS. 

Y fchallhave Harrowdc and Oye, 



Tyllihey \xtu agyd a|?Oilc part ye. ' 

M.S. Cautnh. Ff. U> 38, f. IBO. 

(2) To move anything about. Line, 

(3) A notch in a blacksmith’s anvil. 

^4) A joiner’s gauge. Holme, 1688, iiL366. 

SWAOER. A brother-in-law. Durh. 

SWAGING. Jie/rig^ation, PaUgravc. 

SWAGLE. The same as (2). 

SWAIB. To swing forward and backward like 
a pendulum. Somertet. 

8WAIMUS. Shy; squeamish. Cwm*. 

SWAINE. A herdsman or servant ; a youth 
not vet an esquire. {.4.-S.) In comiwsitions 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth century, the 
term is not exclusively applied in the original 
sense. Any one not a knight seems to have 
been so called. 

Koi|thtes, levcdies bi'ld, 

Madcn crud hem to bih«rld. 

.drthour and Uerlin, p. 204. 



5ondyr y» Gayere, an hardfe #u-nyn, 
Tbaemperowre »one of Almayn. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11.38, f. 150. 
SWAISE. To swing the anus in walking. 
SWAITHE. (1) A row of grass cut down, laid 
o’ r*' maiilu bauk, spread abroad. North. 
(2) The ghoit of a dying penion. C umb. 
8WAKE. A pump-handle. Eat!. 

8WAL. Swelled. {A.-S.) 

ao faatc and wondirly, 

That almeiit bigon he for to dy. 

Cvraor Jfumft, MS. Coil. THtu Cantab, f. 7«. 



SWAIaCII. A pattern. Yorktk. 

SWALE. (1) A valley ? Forby explains it. “ a 
low place and Moor, “ a gentle rising of the 
ground, but with a corresponding declivity.” 
Be the deth that I ahallc dyc« 

Therto my hed then dar I ley, 

Now soite iu thU «wale. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 48. 

(2) To wither in the sun. H'aric, 

(3) A piece of wooil going from an upright shaft 
in an oatmeal mill to one of the wheels. 

(4) A gutter in a candle. Also, to sweal oi gut- 
ter; to melt away. Var. diaL Metaphori- 
cally, to grow thin. 

(5) Shade ; a shady place. Etui. “ Swale, 
umbrar MS. lUrl. 221, f. 167. 

(6) To split down or off. H&rtf. 

(7) Windy; cold; bleak. Sorfh. To lie in the 
sw'alc, i. e. in tlic cold air. 

(8) To singe, or bum. Grof^. ** And men 
jwfl/idcn with greet heetc,” icklilTe s New 
Testament, p. 249. Kennett explains it, “ to 
kindle or set on fire.” 

SWALER. A dealer in com, or rather one who 
buys com and converts it into meal before be 
sells it again. Cboab. 

SWALGE. A whirlpool. 

.SWALIEST. Coldest. North. 

SWALLE. Swelled. See SwaL 

And iherfore he naallr for envye. 

Jtf.V. Cantah. Ff- il. f. 133. 
But he hh ye sweync swerveth 
From hire, whkhe nakid alle. 

And ichc for angir thcrof ^ti'alle. 

Gmarr, MS.Soc. Antiq. \M.f. 40. 

SWALLOCKY. A lem» applied to the appear- 
ance of clouds in hot weat her before athundcr- 
storro. Etui. 

SWALLOP. A heavy lounging walk. Nor/. 

SWALLOW. (1) Aludlow in the earth. North. 
Carr has tnvallotr, a deep hollow in the ground, 
in which the rain is swallowed or conveyed 
off. It is an archaism, occurring under the 
form stcoloire, a gulf or abyss, as in the Lc- 
gendc of Dido, 179, “ the swolowc of hell.” 
Maundevile, p. 33, mentions a sweloghe of 
the gravely see.” According to Kennett, 
“where hollow caverns remain in the earth 
upon mine works, if the roof or top of Hirh 
caverns or hole made by such fall is calUl a 
#tra//oic and a txcailow pit.** In the Pr. Parv. 
occurs, “ Swelwiic of a waterorof agrowndc, 
torago** MS. Harl. 221, f. 167. 

Howercre Ihewyde nowsc lyc or be edified with 
hli gardeyn*, watllj, gutters, nroiotit, lying or beyng 
upon any partyc of the grownde. 

CAro»iP"n Jefcannit tie Whethanutr'le, p. 5t6. 

They aehuUen seke for to enlre into creveya of 
ftoonyi, and Into ewoluicyt of the erthe, fro the 
dredefuUfaceofoure Lordc. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38. f. 7- 
(2) 7b swallow an affront, to take an affront 
without any apparent retaliation. 
SW’ALLOW-DAY. April the 15th. Var. dial, 
SWALLOW-PEAR. The service apple. 
SWALLOW’S-TAIL. “ A swallowcs taile in 
carpenters worke, which is a fastening of two 
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pieces of timber or bosrds so strongly Uiat 
they cannot away,” Rider's Dictionaric, 1633. 
SWaLME. Sickness. See Sicame. .Also, to 
turn sick or ill, as in Ritson, iii. 33. 

That 3(^0 litullc shatbe of wyn«, 

Aod ncalm* among fatte twyoa. 

MS. Cantab. Kf. r. 48, f. 77. 

SWALTER. 

Shppoa In in theitoppea o-alante to the girdylle, 
Swalter$ upe twyHly with his twerde drawene. 

Morta Arthur*, MS. Lincoln, t. 94. 

SWALTISH. not;8t.Ui7, 

SWAME. An attack of sickness. In the follow- 
ing passage, the tokens of disease. ** Swcame 
or swaiue, tubita tfyro/a/io,” Rider. 

In whose blooddc bathed he should have been, 

HU leprous atoamea to have washed ofclcne. 

Hardyng^a Chnnicla, (. 49. 

SWAMLINO. 

Fur awamlyng of gtet that is abowte the lyver, 
and the longus, and the mylte. 

MS. Med. Rat. xv. Cent. 
SWAMP. Lean, ascattle. A'orM. 

Our why Is better tldded than this cow. 

Her ewr*s but eicompe ; shea's nut for milk I trow. 

A Yurkahira Dialogue, 1607* P> 30. 

SWAN. 

Tcchehyt fnrthe Ihorow-owt thyslonde, 

Ooo tyll othur that thyi boke have now Mean. 

MS. Camtab. Ff. 11. 38, f. 40. 
SWANE. To soften; to abaorb, applied to a 
swelling. Salop. Antiq. p. 583. 

SWANG. (1) A fresh piece of green swarth, ly- 
ing in a bottom, among arable or barren land ; 
a dool. North. 

(2) A swamp, or bog. Yorith. 

(3) To swing with violence. East. 

SWANGE. The groin .> 

Swsppesin with the swerde, that it the rieong^bryUedd, 
Bolhc the guttea and the gorre guschrt owte at ones. 

Morta Arthura, MS. Uneoln, f. 85. 

SWANGENE. Stnick. 

Swerdex eurangene In twoswelterand knyghtci, 

Lyes wydeopynewrItcTande on walopande stedex. 

Morta Arthur*, MS. Unaoln, f. 70. 

SWANGWAYS. Obliquely; aside. Nor/. 
SWANK. (1) Laboured. (A.-S.) 

I au^nk ill ml sighing stetle, 

1 wasche bl a1 nyghteo ml bade. 

M.S Cott. Verpa*. D. vll. f. 3. 

1 ttcank crland, hsasc ere made. 

Chekes mine for pine 1 hade. 

MS. Cott. Vejfw. D. vll. f. 46. 
(2) To abate; to shrink; to lessen. Deron. 

“ When a great swelling abates, and the skin 
hanp loose, particularly that of the l>clly, it 
is said to swank," MS. Devon Gl. 

(.3) To strike with a sword } 

He twminsnde diede, and on the swarlhe lengede, 
Swcites cwynne swiftly, and atvanke he no more. 

Morta Arthur*, MS. 7.4nco/n, f. 94. 

(4) A bog. (5) To give way, or sink. 
SWANKING. Big; large. North. 

SWANKUM. To walk to and fro in an idle and 

careless manner. Someraet. 

SWANKY. (1) Boggy. !'ar. tUal. 

(2) Swaggering ; strutting. /ri7/s. 

(3) The weakest small beer, ireat. 

(4) A strong strapping fellow. AbrM. 

if. 
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SWANT. Proper ; steady. /!>#/. 
SWAN-UPPING. The taking of swans, per- 
formed annually by the swan companies, with 
the Lord ^fayor of London at their head, for 
the purpose of marking them. The king’s 
swans were marked with two nic^s or notches, 
whence adouble animal was invented, unknown 
to the Greeks, called theavan U'ith twonacha, 
A MS. of swan marks is in the library of the 
Royal Society, described in Arch. xvi. Upping 
the swans was formerly a favorite amuse- 
ment, and the modem term ateon~h(^ing is 
merely a corniption from it. The struggle of 
the swans when caught by their pursners, and 
the duckings which the latter received in the 
contest, made this diversion very popular. 
See Kempe’s Loseley Manuscripts, p. 309. 

SWAP. (1) To barter ; to exchange, f’ar. dial. 

(2) To cut wheat in a peculiar way, to chop, not 
to reap it. Stuatx. 

C3) Clean ; quickly ; smartly, ffeat. 

(4) A blow. Also, to strike. In some counties, 
a fall is called a swap. 

With ateappeatore the! hem swoog. 

CuraorMundl, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab, f. 118. 
And on hyt body lo many atoappya. 

With blody lyppys y kytse hym hersw 

MS Cantab. Ft. 11. 38, f. 48. 
Kastet In hli clere ichelde and eoveret hym full faire, 
Swappaa of the swerde haode sli he by glenttU. 

Morta Arthura, MS. Lincoln, f. 97. 

SWAPS. (1) To place aslant. North. 

(2) To sweep. North, 

(3) A long oar used by keelmen. A^eicc. 

(4) A fork for spreading manure. Not'th. 

(5) The handle of a pump. Nor/, It is also the 
same as Sweep (2). 

(6) A bar for hanging kettles over the fire. 

SWAPER. The same as Sway (1). 

SWAPPER. A great falsehood. Keni. 

SWAPPING. Large ; huge ; strong. lYeat. 

A filch- man in hU haode, a atvapping ale dagger 
at hU back, containing by estimation some two or 
three pounds of yron In the hyltes and chape. 

A Countarevjfii given to Jfortui Junior, 1589. 

SWAPSON. A slattern. JTarw. 

SWARBLE. Tlie same as Swarm (1). 

SWARD. Skin; covering. (rl.~S.) •S’lrarrf- 
pork, bacon cured in large flitches. “ Swardc 
or sworde of flcsch, coriana,'* Pr. Parv. 

SWARE. (1) Sure; true. Perhaps awete o/ 
arvare, as in 1. 441, i. c. swere or neck. 

He scyde, Syrs, wendyth ovyr the see. 

And bydd the emperowrc of Rome »endc me 
Hys dogtituriwete and near*, 

Le Bone Florence of R^wie, 9). 

2) Square. Prompt. Parr. 

3) Painful. Conybeare’s Octavian, p. 58, 

(4) To answer. Oawayne. 

SWARF. (1) The grit worn away from the grind- 
ing-stones used ill grinding cutler)’ wet. York. 
Also called wheel^miar/. 

(2) To swoon ; to faint. North. — 

SWARFF-MONEY. “ The swarff-moncy is one 
peny half-peny : it must be paiil before the 
rising of the sun; the party most go thrice 
about the cross, and lay the swarfT-mouey, and 

53 
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then take witness, ami lay it in the hole ; and 
when ye have so done, look well that your 
witness do not deceive you, for if it be not 
paid, ye give a great forfeiture, xxx. #. and a 
white bull," Blount. 

SWAUFFY. Swarthy : tawny. Lane. 

SWARM. (l)To climb the trunk of a tree, in i 
which there arc no side branches for one to 
rest the hands and feet on. North. 

He swarm^ up Into a tree, 

Whyle eylherof them might other »e. 

5i>)‘ I»enbro*, S51. 

(2) The motion of the limbs in ascending the 
boll of a tree in contradistinction of climbing 
amongst the branches. North. 

(3) To beat ; to thrash. South. 

(4) A large number of people, ^irarmew, a great 
number, Tim Bobbin Gl. 

What furies guided thU mliguided ticarme 
To bend their force against unthoughled harmc ? 

Rowland^f Bttra/fing w/CAriel, 1506, tig. B. ill. 

SWART. (1) Black; dark; swarthy. Also, to 
blacken, as by burning, 8tc. “ I awart, as a 
thyng dolhe whan it begynneth to borne, 
Pidsgrave, verb. f. 381. 

FcMrolng about the chaps like loroe wildo boore. 

At «u>orr and tawnlc at an India Moore. 

Humoura Blood in the Htod-Vairu, 1000, 

(2) The same as Sweard, q. v. 

Hovbeit, where the rockr and quarrte grounds 
are, 1 take the ncart of the earth to be to thin, that 
no tree of anle greatneue, other than thniba and 
buthea, It able to grow. 

Uarruon’e Deecriptton of England, p. 218. 

SWARTER. Darker ; more black. 

Hit nek it greter than a bole, 

HU bodl itttMireer than anl cole. 

Op of WartcOie, p. 960, 

SWARTH. (1) Black ? 

Watlr to tie eurarth lice. Take mogwort, wormc- 
wodc, taveyn, the water of theii tleth the vermyn 
In mam eyntyddea, and In hit chare benethe the 
naTelle. US, 5/onne7, f. 51, 

(2) Sward ; grass ; any outward covering, as the 

rind of bacon. “ On the swarthe 

lengede,’* Mortc Arthure, MS. f. 84. 

(3) Grose defines ncarth, “ grass just cut to be 
made up into hay." Afvarth is a row of cut 
grass. An anonymous correspondent has fur- ' 
nished me with the following observations on 
a passage hitherto unintelligible : 

*' In Mr. Wright's first volume of the Bio- 
graphia Britannica Litcraria (Anglo-Saxon 
period), there is a riddle, the seventh line of 
which is thns printed : 

corfen sworfen : cut and 

leaving the second word untranslated. It 
strikes me that sworfen is the same word which 
is now used in Kent and elsewhere ^swarthed, 
or laid in swarth. It is the word required in 
that particular part of the description to carry 
out the process regularly, cut and swarthed, 
turned and dried, bound and twisted^ ficc." 

8WART-RUTTER. " Areistcr or swart-rutter, 
a Gorman horseman,” Cotgrave. 

Good thrlftie men, they drawe out a diimei with 



mIIcU, like a noert,mtteid$%\x\t, and nuke Madotia 
Nature their bnt caterer. 

Saeh'e PJe/ce Penttileeie, .5W. 

Next five eti'orttruttei $ strangely apparalled wi;h 
great hose down to the small of their legs, with 
strange caps agreeable, bcarir*g on their necks long 
swords. tVooife Botemane Gtorp, 1683, p. 45. 

SWARVE. (1) To climb. 

Then Gordon swarvett the maine*mast tree. 

He eu-arved it with might and maine ; 

But llorveley with a bearing arrowe, 

Stroke the Gordon through the braine. 

/VreyV Reliqu'S, p. 1.16. 

(2) To swerve. Morte d’Artlmr, ii. 225. 

And doth hnrlUy confesse that whosoever twftrrce 
from this patleme ai/wrrea from honesty, though 
hce be deepely learned. 

Stephenf KMtnyee and Chnractm, 1G15, p. IflO. 

(3) To fill up; to be choked up wilh sediment, 
as the channel of a river. South. 

SWARY. Useless ; worthless. North. 

SWASH. (1) “ To fence, to swash with swords, 
to swagger,” Florio, p. 127. “To swash, 
etanffo, gladiis concrepo," Coles. Forby has 
swash, to affect valour, to vapour, or swagger ; 
but these are secondary meanings. 

(2) A roaring blade ; a swaggerer. 

Or acorc out husband* in Che charcoal aihea, 

With country knighti, not roaring city ttraehee. 

Otdd deArte Amandi, tec. 1677, P- HI. 

(3) A torrent of water, “ A great swash of water, 
magnus aquarum torresis*' Coles. The verb 
is still in use, to spill or splash water about. 

(4) Refuse ; hog-wash. Deton. 

(5) Soft ; quashy. North, 

SWASH-BUCKET. The common receptacle 

of the washings of the scullery. Deton, A 
mean slatternly woman is so called. “ Swash- 
bucket, a careless hussy that carries her bucket 
so that the milk or pigs wash and such like is 
always flapping or flashing over,” MS. Devon 
Glossary. 

SWASH-BUCKLER. Litcially, one who makes 
a clattering noise by swashing his sword against 
his buckler. Hence, a swaggering mflian, 
one with more show of bravery than real 
courage. “ A bravo, a swash-huckler, one 
that for mony and good checrc will follow any 
man to defend him and fight for him, hut if 
any danger come, he runs away the first and 
leaves him in the lurch,” Florio, p. 74. Cot- 
grave translates bravache, “a roister, cutter, 
swa^crer, neash buckler, one thats ever 
vaunting of his ownc valour.” 

Whereby s man male see how m.nnle bloudie 
quarels a bralllng ucash^buehler male picke out of a 
botile of hale, namflle when hU brainct are foro- 
blum with a bottle of nnppie ale. 

lloUnehed, Otroru Ireland, p.Vt, 
Ule ip**, the same ; 1 desire no more than this 
sheep-hot)k In my hand to encountir with that 
Mwath'burkter. Heyu ooi't lA've'a }!istree$, p. 25. 

A drunkard, a whore hunter, a gamer, a au^th- 
buckler, a ruffian to waste hit money in proud ap- 
parel. PUkington'a Wwka, p. 151. 

SWASHING. Slashing ; dashing. Shak. 

, SWASIIWAY. A deep swampy place in large 
sands in the sea. Vttr. dial. 

SWASIIY. (1) Swaggering. Eatt. 
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(2) W«t«ry, as vegetables are. S'orti. 

SWASIONS. Persuasions. 

Made at hia commyng Into your notable prnence 
•t Wynd«ore, all theautiHonaand colour, all raucions 
in the mo«te apparaunt wUe that he could, to induce 
your hlghnea to youragrement. 

Hall, Henty 17/. f. 63. 

S^^'ASSING. Dashing ; splashing. 

Drench'd with the au aarinjc wavet and stew'd in sweat, 
t»carce able with a cane our boat to set. 

Tuyloi'$ fVorkef, 1630, liJ. 74. 

SW.\T. (1) A quantity. Line. 

Vi) 

Ofhys helc he ase ne swat, 

Bot thow telle wo hym bygate. 

Wrights Sevan Sagee, p. 38. i 

(3) Sweata Still in use. 

(4) A knock, or blow ; a fall. North* 

(5) To throw down forcibly. North. 

(6) To squat down. Yorhih. 

(7) To swoon. Lane. 

SWATCH. (1) To bind, as to swaddle, &c. 

(2) A pattern, or sample ; a piece or shred cut 
off from anything. North, 

(3) To separate, or cut off. York$h. 

(4) A row of barley, Ac. 

One ipreadeth thoee bands, so in order to lie. 

As barley (in twatchss) may 6)1 it thereby. 

Tusser's Husbandry, p. 185. 

SWATCHEL. (1) A fat slattern. H'arw. 

(2) To beat with a swatch or wand. Kent. 

SWATCHELLED. Dirty ; daggled ; oppressed 
from walking or over^exertion. Wane. 

SWATH. (1) Same as Swarth (3). 

(2) To tie up com in sheaves. “ Swathed or 
made into sheaves,” Cotgrave in v. JateU. 

SWATH-BAUKS. The edges of grass between 
the semicircular cuttings of the scythe. Yorkth. 
Swath-hanks, rows of new-mown grass. 

SWATH-DON DS. Swaddling-bands. Nare$. 

“ Two swathe-bands,” Ord. and Reg. p. 127. 

About a faint and ilender body wear 

A flannel swathband or warm stomacher. 

Ovid ds Arte Amandi, Ac. 1677. p. 76< 

SWATHE. Calm. North. 

SWATHEL. A strong man. Gawayne. 

SWATHELE. To swaddle. “ Swathele me so 
that I run a-gasping,” Brit. Bibl. i. 345. 

SWATHER. To faint. Someraet. 

SWATHE-RAKING. The operation of hand- 
raking between the swathes (or mown rows) 
of barley or oats, to collect on to such swathes 
the loose stalks or cars scattered in the mow- 
ing. Prom a habit of trans(X)sing bar»h con- 
sonants, the word is sometimes pronounced 
nra/l’e-rafAin^ and rake-nrathing, Afoor. 

SWATIIING-CLOTHES. Swaddling clothes, 
or bandages in w bich children were rolled up. 
Shak. 

SW'ATTE. Sweated. (J..S.) 

SWATTER. To spill or throw about water, as 
geese and ducks do in drinking. Yorkah. Also, 
to scatter, to waste. 

SWATTLE, (1) To waste away. North. 

(2) To drink, as ducks do water. North. Hence 
a swattling fellow, or one that always swaltics, 

a tippler. 
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SWATTOCK. Aseverefall. Nor/. 

SWAUR. A (vrath of gras,. Unon. 

SWAVE. To pass backward and forward. Cumb. 

SWAY. (1) A switch us«l by thatchcr, to bind 
their work, usually pronounced twou in 
Suffolk. Ea,t. 

(2) A balance, or lever. Suffolk. 

(3) To swing. “ Let us sway on,” let ns go on 

rapidly, Shak. 3Ve still use ncing in a similar 
sense. " He went swinging on,” i. c. at a 
violent pace; “he went at a swineine 
pace,” &c. ® 

So it h.ppninl at the la.t. 

Anhalfepcny halter made hym fait, 

And therio hasuiayes. 






•V mayn ssmtyn, p. XD. 



(4) To weigh ; to lean upon. North. 

SWAYNE. Noise, or sweven. 

Hyi Wynne, wai long and wyghi j 
To the chyld h# coke a flyght. 

With an howge swayns. 

Torrent ef Portugal, p. 24. 

SWAY-POLE. A long pole fixed at the top of 
a post as a pivot, by which water is drawn 
from a well. Suffolk, Kennett gives it as a 
Cheshire word, ** a long pole in a pin to draw 
up coals from the pit, turn’d round by a 
horse,” MS. Lansd. 1033. 

SWEAK. 



Or In a myttfe morning if thou wilt 

Make pltfalU for the lerke and pheldifarc. 
Thy prop and ««o«alr« shall be both overgullt. 
With Cyparitras eelfe Chou shale compare 
For gins and wyles, theooaels to beguile. 
Whilst thou under a bush shalt sit and smile. 



Tht Affeeiioncte Sheyheard, 1894. 

SWEAKING. Squeaking. 

The one loasweaking treble, the other In on ale- 
blowen baee. Kind-Harfs Dreame, 1992, 

SWEAL. The same as Swole, q. t. 

SWEAME. The same as s^iranie, q. v. 

SWEAMISH. Squeamish; modest. North. 

SWEAR. (1) To swear by. Shak. 

(2) An oath. Sec ^'icore. 

(3) To spit, said of a cat. Var. dial. ** The 
dog swears when he grumbles and snarles,” 
Kennett, MS Lansd. 1033, f. 398. 

SWEARD. “ Sweard, of some called Swarth, 
the turf or upper crust of heath ground,” 
Holme, 1688. 

SWEARLE. An eye with a peculiar cast. 

SWEAT. (1) To beat ; to thrash. £aat. 

(2) 7h aweat a peraon'a purae, to cause him to 
spend nearly all his money. 

SWEAT-CLOTH. A handkerchief. A'orM. 
** ^udoriHm, a swetyng clothe,” MS. Harl. 
2270, f. 183. 

SWEATING. Violent perspiration was for- 
merly considered a remedy for the luea 
venerea. 



Why, ilr, I thought it duty to informe you. 

That you were better match a ruled bawd. 

One ten times cured by sweating and the tub. 

The atys Match. 1630, p. 54. 
SWEB. To faint : to swoon. A’or/A. 

SWECH. Such. {A..S.) 

Many mrn in thii world aflyr here pilgrimage 
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hmTC left memorialc* of 9wech thingii as thei have 
herd and »eyn. 423, f. 3M. 

8WECHT. Force, or violence. North. 

SWEDDLE. To swell ; to puff out. North. 

SWEDE. A twarth of grass. North. 

SWEDIRD. Jerketi? 

SpcrU to-braatand In pecei flowcn, 

Swerdcs ateedyrd out and laid hem doun. 

Roland, MS. Lanod. 338. f. 380. 

SWEE. (1) A giddiness in the head. A'orM. 

(2) Out of the perpendicular. Northumb. 

SWEEL. (1)A nut made to turn in the centre of 
a chair, a swivel. Northumb. 

(2) A sudden burst of lai^hter. North, 

SWEEM. To swoon. Somertet. 

SM'EEMISH. Faint. Somernt. 

SWEEP. (1) To drink up. North. 

(2) “A great poste and high is act fastc ; then 
over it cometb a longe bearoe whiche renneth 
on a pynne, so that the one ende havynge 
more poyse then the other, caoseth the 
lyghter ende to rysc ; with such bccre brew- 
ers in London dooe drawe up water ; they call 
it a $ttetp9** Elyot, ed. 1559. 

(3) An instrnment used by turners for making 
mouldings in wood or metal. 

SW^EEP-CHIMNEY. A chimney-sweep. Suff. 

SWEEPLESS. An ignoramus. Cumb. 

SWEEP-NET. A large fishing-net. ** E^arrner, 
a great sweepe-net for fishing," Cotgrave. 

SWEEPS. The arras of a mill. Kent. 

SWEER. (1) Unwilling. Northumb. 

(2) Sure; faithful. 

Thou art a young mao ai I. 

And teems to be as noter. 

KaMn Hood, i. 100. 

(3) A neck. (J.-S.) 

That sche aboute hlr white sireere 

Udede, and hli^ hlrtcWe there- 

Oofcer, MS. Bodl. 2D4. 

SWEET. (1) Perfumed, ytreet ffluve$, See. I 

(2) A term of endearment applied to a woman. ' 
Still in use. Sweet and /ice«/y was also a | 
phrase of affection to a girl. 

Say, that of all names ’tit a name of woe. 

Once a kings name, but now It it not to: i 

Ami when all this It done, I know 'twill grieve thee, 

And therfore (eu-ecT) why should 1 now beleeve thee ? 

Dra^f<n'» HeroiettU Epittle*. 1637, p. 177. 

In delay there lies no plenty ; 

Then coma kiss me, tufeet-and-twenty, 

Ttvel/th Sifht, II. 3. 

SWEET-BAG. A small silk bag Blletl with 
spices, &c. used as a cosmetic. 

SWEET-BREASTED. Swcel-vo-ccd. 

SWEETFUL. Delightful ; full of sweets. 

SWEET-HEART. A lover. lor. dial. It is 
also common as a verb, to court, to woo. 

SWEETIES. Sweetmeats. Var. dial. 

SWEETING. (1) A kind of sweet apple men- 
tioned by Ascham and others, translated by 
melitnelum in Rider’s Dictionarie, 1610. A 
ditler matting it mentioned in Romeo and 
Juliet, ii. 4. “ Swetyng an apple, poramt 

dovdet," Palsgrave, 1530. 

(2) A term of endearment, still in use according 
to Palmer’s Devon. Gl. p. 88. 



By Jmu. he «lde. my »ir«ri>ia, 

1 h.ve but thrm- .hylling. 

That U but a lyltle thing. 

But if I had more. 

The Milner o/ Jbington. n. d. 
Launfal beheld that iweU wyjih, 

Alle hyi love yn her wa» lyjih. 

And kette that ewete flour ; 

And aat adoun her bysyde. 

And tcyde, etvttyng, what v> betyde, 

1 am to thyn hoiioure. 

ill^Btrations of Fairy Mythology, p. 12. 

SWEET-LIPS. An epicure ; a gliiUon. 

SWEET-MART. The badger. Yorkeh. 

SWEETNER. (1) Aperson who bids at a sale to 
raise the price, not intending to purchase. 

(2) A guinca-djpopper ; one who dropped a 
guinea, and then pretending to find it when a 
respectable person passed by, was liberal 
enough to olfer him half as a proper compli- 
ment for being present at the discovery, 
treat him at a puldic-house, and eventually 
fleece him of his money. 

Guinea dropping or neertning !• a paultry little 
cheat that wa* recommended to the world about 
thirty years ago by a memorable gentleman that has 
since had the mUfortune to be taken olT, I mean 
hang'd, for a misdemeanour upon the highway. 

The Country Centleman't Fade Mtrt um, IGM, p. 97, 

SWEETNINGS. 

If I were to paint Sloth, |a* I am not scene In the 
Mweetni*>gt by Saint John the KvangelUt.l 1 sweare 
I would draw it Ukea sUtloner that I knowc. 

Saeh’t PiVrre 1A92. 

SWEETS. The herb sweet-cicely. Aar/A. 

SWEET-SEG. A sweet-smelling, sedge-like 
plant. Acorns calamus. £a»l. 

SWEET-TOOTH. He has pot a sweet tooth, 
i. e. he is fond of sweet things. 

SWEET-WORT. The decoction from malt be- 
fore that of the hops is extracted. South. 

SWEETY. Beautiful. “It’s a meeig fine 
morning.” Line. 

SWEK. A cry to hounds to check them and 
prevent their ninning riot. {.i.-A.) 

SWEFNE. A dream. (J.-S.) 

Ills fader he tohle a awefne anijt that him mcttc. 

MS. f, 1. 

Within on a ryehe bedde ryiiyi a lltiylle. 

And with the swogheof the see In eu-r/nyny he feWo. 

Morte Arthure, Ms. Uncoln, t. 61. 

SWEG. To sway, or incline. Line. 

SWEGH. A violent motion. {J.-S.) 

SWEIGH. To swing. See^troy. 

SWEIGHT. Portion ; greatest quantity. North. 

SWELDERSOME. Very sultry. East. 

SWELE. (1) To wash. R. delirunne. 

(2) A swelling; a tumour. 

So loe»g he pletede with yong m.\n, 

A eirels in hU inembre* cam than. 

TheSrryn Sages, 1J06. 

SWELEWE. To swallow. (A.-S.) 

For klytiche of the mowthc. Etc pilinlcdrieaml 
ccrfoylc, and strelew cy»el, •rhcti thou go*t to bedde, 
and waichc Ihi mowthc with veurfir<*. 

MS. Med Rer, xr.Ccnt, 
That morsel mrelon'O thou good spetle, 

Hut In thin homle holde the threde. 

MS. Lano'i. 793, (. 196. 
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SWBLGHB. To >wallonr. (A.-S.) 

And helle uIW opcne than fulle mjde, 

And ncetghe that ftynfulle company. 

HampoiCi MS, Batem, p. 1. 

SWELK. The noise caused by the revolving of 
a barrel churn at the time of the butter sepa- 
rating from the milk. Eatt. 

SWELKING. Sultry. Norf. 

SWELL. (1) A fop. Var. dial. 

(2) To swallow. Somtrtei, 

SWELLS. Eager ; furious. 

Oewkys, erlya and baront alto. 

That ante were bolde and tweih. 

MS. Cantab, Ft. U. 36. f. 03. 

SWELLED-NOSE. A person in an ill humour 
is said to have a tivell^ nose, \orlh, 
SWELSII. A quelsh, or fall. 

SWELTE. (1) Todiej tofaint. (.l.-S.) Swell, 
died, fainted, the part. post. 

Twys in a iwonnyng, twelte at cho watde. 

He prested to hltpalfray In pre«ance of lordcs. 

Mur^e Ms. Uuevin, f. fit. 

And rijtc as he had aside thir wordcB, he ttcelt in 
Alexander armea. Unroin A. 1. 17. f. 21. 

Where my payne for yhowc wat matte. 

And wharc I su eltte and y*hcclded the gaato. 

Humptife, Ms. Bowes, p. 154. 

(2) To broil with heat. Norlh. 

The doggeil dog daies now with heat doe awelt. 

And now's the season of th' unscasn'd aire. 

Toy/or's Warke$, II. 256, 

Soft a while, not away so fast, they melt them ; 
Piper, be bang'd awhile ! knave, louke the daunceri 
stce/r them. British Bibliographer, 1. 343. 

SWELTERED. Very hot ; overcome with heat ; 
in a great perspiration. JVeit. ** Sweltered 
venom/’ venom moistened with the animal’s 
sweat, Shak. *' Swaltciyngc or swownyiige, 
tincopa,'* Pr. Parv. MS. llarl. 221, f. 167. 
SWELTII. Mud and filth. Naret. 
SWELTING. To twell rice is to soften or boil 
it before being baked in a padding. Lane, 
SWELTRY. Overpoweringly sultry. 

But as we see the sunne oft timet, through over 
etceltrU heate. 

Changing the weather Zaire, great stonnet and thun- 
dercraks doth threat. 

Honours Aeademis, 1610, i. 18. 

SWEME. (1) Swimming; giddiness. 

Loke at thou come at that tyme. 

Other iwowne shal i[n] stcems. 

The lady shall i>ae. hegretant, 1211. 

(2) Sorrow. Swem^id, sorrowful. 

Whan this was seide, his hart began to melt 
For veray ewemaol this swemeful tale. 

lAf^gat^e Minor Fooms, p. 38. 

SWENE. (1) Noise. 

You wemen of Jerusalem, 

Weepe not for me, ney make no ewono. 

But for your ownc bame teamc 
You moo reme tenderlye. Choeter PToyt, U. 33. 
(2) MS. Bodl. 175 reads airem. 

And nowe that fltte male 1 not fleyc, 

Thlnke me never so noeno. 

Chester Plays, 1. 189. 

SWENGINGE. (1) “ Swengynge, wnurio Pr. 
Put. “ Svengyoe or ichakyne, u mene 
done clothyi and other lyke,” ib. 

(S) MoTing ; atirring. Prompt. Parv. 



SWENSIE. The qoinicy in the throat. 
SWEPAGE. The crop of hay in a meadow, alia 
called the t%eept in aome parta. 

SWEPE. (1) A whip. “ Sweype for a top or 
KOOT^Jiagellum ; sweype or twappe, ak^," 
Pr. Pair. MS. ilul. 221, f. 167. 

Bio and biody thus am 1 bett, 

Swongen with oweppt and alia to-twett. 

nwneitp Mpstorioo, p. 82?. 

(2) A liaker’s malkin. Pr. Parv. 

(3) A crop of hay. Blount, p. 628. 
SWEPERLYE. Swiftly ; spjfcdily. (A.-S.) 

Swyflly with iwerdcs they swappene there-aAyre, 
Swappes doune fulle oweperlpe twelltande knyghtei. 

Morte Arthure, MS. lAneoln, t. 69. 
SWEPING. A whip, or scourge. 

Mikcl eweping over sinAil dives, 

Hopand in Laverd mercy umgives. 

MS. Cott. Vetpae. D. vil. t, 90 
And ogaln me thaJ fained and come in aoe, 
Samened on me etcepingto, and 1 wist nane. 

MS. Cott. Vupae, D. vli. f, 99. 

SWEPPENE. Laid.> 

In swathes downe, fulle of swete flourea; 

Tharc unbrydlllet theis bolde, and baytea theire 
horses. Morte Arthure, MS. Uneotn, t. 80. 

SWEPPLE. Same as Swipple, q.v. 

SWER. Sure. 

ScTche and ye shall fynd In every congr^cyoo 
That long to the pope, for they are to me full etcer. 
And wyll be so long as they laM and endwer. 

Baie^e Kpnge Johan, p. 8. 

SWERD. (1) A sword. (A.-S.) Ennt, a 
swerde ; en»{fer, a swerde berer,” MS. HtfL 
2257, f. 38. 

They schett arows heded with stele. 

They faghte with acharpe etogrdpe wele. 

MS. Cantetb. Ft. 11. 38. f. 168. 
(2) The same as Sward, q. v. 

SWERE. Dull ; heavy. Durh. 

SWERLE. To twist, or roll about. North, 
SWERNE. Sworn. {A.-S,) 

SWERNES. Sourness ; aadnesf. 

SWETE. (1) Suit. (2) Sweated. Gawatfne. 
SWETE-IIOLLE. A pore in the skiu ; a sweat- 
bole. Poru$, a swete hoUe,” Nomi- 
nale MS. xv. Cent. 

SWBTELICHE. Sweetly. (^.-5.) 

llco achulcn Paeon the laved! 

That Jheau Crist oPkende : 

Bl-tweoneo hlrearmet 
StoetelUke he wende. 

MS. Cott. Calig. A. ix. f. 245. 
SW^ETIIENS. Swedes. 

Buckling besides in many dxng'rous fights. 

With Norwales, Swothens, and with Uuscovltca. 

Drapton*e Feamt, 1637, p* 946. 
SWETTER. Sweeter. (d.-S.) 

SWBVEN. A dream ; a slumbtt. {A.-S.) 

As he was In sorowe and dud wcjw. 

UppoD hys bedd he felle on ilepe t 
He can mete a straunge nooeon. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. fi. 88. f. 171* 
Now by my faye. aaydjotlyc Robin. 

A tweaoen 1 bad thU night; 

I dreamt rae of two wighty yemen, 

That fast with me can fight. 

Perei^e ReKoswt, p. 9i> 
SWEVIL. The swingcl of a fiail. 
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SWE YB. 1 ) To fall ; to descend. 

Downne he twev* fulle iwythe, and In a iwounc fallyi. 

Moru Arthurt, MS» lAneotn, f>97> 

(2) To sound. {A.^S.) 

SWEYN. Noise. 

The tables ther held an hond 
Bltuenhem, vlthouten ett'eim. 

Legend of Pope Gregety, p. 29. 

SWHALOUE. To swallow. MS.Gloss. xv.Cent. 

SWICE. “ Swyce or Rwycers T^rpt,jUu»U dale- 
man/.” Palsgrave, aubst. f. 68. 

SWICHE. Such. (A.-S.) 

Stfiehe schuld acomber also frle. 

Arthour and JfeWin, p. 2C. 

SWICHEN. The herb groundseL 

SWICK. Den? 

He y. black a. uiy nyck, 

•\nd sIk) felle as a lyon in by. gwyek. 

MS. Cbnlab. Ff. ii. 38. f. 199. 

SWIDDEN. To sweal, or singe. North. 

SWIDDER. To doubt ; to hesitate. Yorhth. 

SWIDGE. (1) To smart ; to ache. North. 

(2) A puddle of water. East. 

SWIEK. (1) A squire. Nomiaale MS. 

(2) The neck. See Sirire (1). 

SWIFT. (1 ) A stupid fellow. Oxon. 

(2) A wooden revolving frame used in the North 
for winding yam, fee. 

(3) A newt. “ Swyfte worme, lesarde/' Pals- 
grave, subst. f. 68. 

About A.D. 1986. a boy, lying asleep In a garden, 
felt something dart down his throat { It killed him ; 
'tis probable ’twai a little newt. They are exceeding 
nimble; they call them ewi/ts at Newmarket heath. 

Aubrev’t MS. tViUe, p. 165. 

SWIFTER. Part of the tackling that fastens a 
load of wood to the waggon. South. 

SWIG. (1) To drink; to suck. V or. dial In 
some places, any nice liquor is called aun^. 

(2) To leak out. Suffolk. 

(3) “ A game at cardes called or ncw-cut,” 
Plorio, p. 580 ; ** to put up the cardes, to swig 
or de^e againe,’* ib. p. 27. “ A sort of play 
at cards in the North, in which all the game- 
sters are to l>e silent, is calld swig," Kennett 
MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 398. 

SWIGGLE. (1) To shake liquor violently. After 
linen has been washed, it is necessary to move 
it to and fro in clean water to get the soap 
out. To this operation this word is applied. 
“ ThaPs right, ncigple tm right welL" Moor^t 
Suff. MS. 

(2) To drink greedily, Suffolk. 

SWIGMAN. *'A swygman gocthwith a ped- 
lerspack," Frat. of Vacabondcs, p. 5. 

SWIKE.(l) To deceive; to betray. {A.-S.) Also 
an adjective, deceitful, treacherous; and when 
the substantive is understood, a deceiver or 
betrayer. 

Sw«p(^c owtte with • iwerdc that twyked* hym 
never, 

Wroghtewayc* full© wyde and wounded knyghttea. 

ilorte Arthure, MS. LUicotn, f. 7?. 
Thanne Godard wastikerlike 
Under God the mo»ic twik* 

That evre in erthe ihaped was, 

Withutco on, *hcwike Judas. 

Harrhk, 42X 



(2) To slop 1 to cease. {.-i.-S.) 

Sir Tirri, he seyd, forth thou go. 

Night no day thou $wikt thou no. 

Oy of tVaiwiktt p. 2% 

(3) A dcD, or cave ? 

Under that than was a ttryke. 

That made syr Ywaia to rayslike. 

Viccine and Cawin, 677* 
SWIKEDOME. Treachery. {A.^S.) 

With gyle and tuikedome 

Thou lettust thi lorde to dethe don. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 106 
Of whaa malluk his mouth ful U 
Ot stvykedome and of bittemes. 

MS. Cott. Fetpat, D. vli. f,5 
SWIKELE. Deceitful ; wicked. 

I*mette wid is sostcr iheetrikeiewimon ; 

Judia, thou were wrthe me stende the wld tton. 

For the false prophete that tou bilevesl upon. 

Reliq. Antiij. 1. 144. 

Mony a wwykytU iwayne then to the swerde jode. 

MS. Cott. CaUff. A. iLf. in. 

MensUm and eifykc/, Laverd. w late sal. 

And I in mlkclbede of thl mercy al. 

MS. Cott. Ve*pa$. D. vli. f. 2. 
SWILE. (1) To wash. {A.^S.) 

The thriddo day shal flowe a flod, that oI this world 
shai hylcn ; 

Both© heye ant lowe the flunlc shal It twyU. 

Appendis to W. ifapee, p. 847. 
(2) Hog’s-wash. “ Bruda, wash, awile or draffe 
for swine," Florio, p. 68. 

SWILKE. Such. See Suilk. 

But they no^t are noylke alt they sene. 

MS. Hart. 2260, f. 58. 
And thys me made do dedyteuy/ke. 

With whychmy goost ysofle ungUde. 

MS. Qinfab. Ff. ii. SB, f. 20. 
A gerfawcon whyieasmylke. 

In alle thys worlde ys non noylk. 

MS. Cantab. Ft U. 38. f. 160. 

SWILKER, To splash about, ^’ort^. To 
swilker over, i. e. to dash over. Grou. 
SWILL. (1) Hog’s-wash. This meaning of the 
word ia given by Urry, in his MS. Additions to 
Ray. See Swile (2). 

(2) A wicker baaket of a round or globular form, 
with open top, in which red herringa and other 
6sh and goo^ are carried to market for sale. 
“George Greeinewell, the swUI maker, "Chron. 
Mirab. p. 33. 

(3) To drink ; to throw a liquid over anything. 
Wore. The 6rst of these senses is common. 

(4) To wash hastily i to rince. For. dUU. " I 
Bwyll, I rynce or dense any maner veaaell,” 
Palsgrave, verb. f. 381. 

(5) The bladder of a 6sh. 

(6) “ A keeler to wash in, standing on three 
feet," Ray, ed. 1674, p. 47. 

(71 A shade. South. 

SWILL-BOWL. A drunkard. " Swilbollcs, 
polortt blbuH,” Baret's Alvcarie, 1580. 
SWILLER. A scullion ; one who washed the 
dishes. Sic. "Lira, a swyllcrc," Nomi- 
nalc MS. XV. Cent. 

SWILLET. Grovring turf aet on 6re for ma- 
nuring the land. Devon. 

SWILLINGS. Hog’s-wash. SwiUing-tub, a tub 
for swillings. For. dial. 
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SWILL-PLOUGH. ** Be$ot, a dilling or swill- 
plough ; the last or yongcst child oac bath/' 
Col grave. 

SWILL-TUB. A drunkard; a sot. 

SWILTER. To waste away slowly. fTet/. 

SWIM. To turn giddy. Var. dial, 

SWIMBING. Swimming. 

Withyimc the csttell It whytethynyng 
As it the swan when h«o is 

MS. Religious Poems, xv. Cent. 

SWIMBUL. Tyrwbitt aud some manuscripts 
read a ramble and a stcongh. 

Pint on the wal was peyuted a forcite. 

In which iher dwelled neyther man ne bcstei 
With knotty knarry barcyn trees olde 
orstubtx’sschsrpe and hidousto byholde ; 

In which ther ran a tteymtuJ in a awough, 

As it were a atorme schuld bent crery bough. 

CAoueer'x Cant. T. ed. Wright, 1961. 

SWIME. A swoon. {s4.-S.) 

In tllle his logge he hyede that tyme. 

And to the erthe he felle in swifme. 

US. Uneoln A. L 17, (. ISS. 
Bytwene undrone and pryme, 

Luke thou come at that tyme, 

^ And ane of us salle ly in stoyme. 

US. UneolnA.i. 1?. f. 133. 
Tharfore askc hyt be tyme 
For deth cumih now as yn swgms. 

MS, Harl. 1701, f. 73. 

SWIMER. A hmrd blow. Dnon. 

SWIMMER. A counterfeit old coin. 

SWIMY. Giddy in the head ; hiving a dimness 
in the sight, which causes things to turn round 
before yon. Suaiex. “ Swyinyng in the bed, 
bftloumemenl" Palsgrave, 1530. 

SWIN. To cut anything aslant. North. 

SWINACIE. Thequinsey. 

SWINCHE. I-abourj work. 

In stronge strynchs nlyt and dal to of-swyncho here 
mete stronge ; 

In such aceynek and harde lyre hi bilevede, hem 
thoyte, longe. Ufs of Thomas Beket, p. 1 . 

SWINDGE. The same as Swinge, q. v. 

SWINDLE. A spindle. North. 

SWINE-BACKED. A term in archcry. 

Fourthlye in coultnge or sbeeringe, whether highe 
or iowe, whether somewhat swyns backed (I must 
use shooters woordes) or sadle backed. 

Ascham*s Tbsophilus, 1571, (. 47. 

SWINE-CARSE. The herb knotgrass. Gerard. 

SWINE-COTE. A pig-sty. PaUgme. It occurs 
in the Hallamshirc GL p. 125. Swine^crue, 
Kennett’s Latin Glossary, p. 115. A swin- 1 
hull or swine-cme, a hogs-stye," Ray, p. 47. ' 

At the batell of Brakonwetc, ther as the beyre Justyd, 
Sym Saer and the ate^nkor* the! wer iwornebrodur. 

Reiiq. Antiq,\.U. 

SWINE-DRONKEN. Beastly drunk. 

SWINE-PIPE. The redwing. Pegge. 

SWINE-POX. An ill sore in hogs which spreads 
abroad, and is a very grievous scab, proceed- 
ing sometimes from poverty, at other times 
from lice in the skin ; so that while they have 
them, theyTl never prosper, but will infect 
one another. Diet, Ru»t. 

SWINE-SAME. Hog*s-lard. North. 

SWINB’S-FEATHER. A sort of small spear, 



about six inches long, like a bayonet, affixed 
to the top of the musket-rest, and which waa 
sometimes concealed in the staff of the rest, 
and protruded when touched by a spring. 
Fairholt, p. C09. 

SWINE'S-GRASS. The herb knotgrass. Gerard, 

SWINE-STY. A pig-sty. PaUgraoe. 

SWINE-THISTLE. The herb sowthistle. 

SWINFUL. Sorrowful ; sad. Suffolk, 

SWING. (1) Scope; room. 7*o have hit own 
ttping, follow his own inclinations. Var. diaL 
If they will ncedi follow their luit«, their plca- 
■uret, and their owne swings, yet in the end, he will 
bring them to judgement. Denies Pathway, p. 36. 

(2) Sway, or svring. 

And there for a certayne ipace loytred and lurked 
with Sir Thoroaa Broughton knyght, whlche in thoae 
quarter! bare great swyngt, and was there in great 
aucthoritie. Halt, Henrjf F//. f. 5. 

(3) To shake ; to mix. Pegge, 

(4) A machine on which a person stretched him- 
self by holding a cross board, and formerly 
used for stren^heoing the limbs. 

(5) The name given to the leader of ruffians who 
infesled the country some years ago by bum- - 
ing stacks, &c. and which has since become 
proverbial. 

SWING-DEVIL. The swift. North, 

SWINGE. (1) To beat; to chastise. North. 

** To beat, swinge, lomme, l)ctbwacke," 
Cotgrave in v. Dober. 

An ofte dede him tore swings. 

And wit hondes smerte dinge ; 

So that the blod ran of bis fleys. 

That teodro was, and twlthe neys, 

HassMf, fil4. 

O, the passion of God 1 so 1 shalbe swinged : 

So, my bones shalbe bang’d i 
The poredge pot ii stolne : what, Lob, I say, 

Come away, and be hangd I 

Mariags of tVitt and Wisdoms, 1579. 

(2) To singe. Var. dial. 

(3) To cut the nettles, &c. from hedges, and 
make them neat. 

Swinge bramblei and brakes. 

Get forks and rakes. 

7Stsssr*sHuA>andry, p. 16lL 

(4) A leasb or couple for bounds. Eatt. 

SWTNGE-BUCKLER. A violent dashing blade. 

SWINGEL. (I) That part of the flail which falls 

on the corn in the straw, lor. diaL ** Klcyle 
sviyngjl, tribulum” Pr. Parv. 

(2) To cut weeds down. Eatt. 

SWINGER. Anything large or heavy. 

SWINGING-STICK. A slick used for beating 
or opening wool or flax. Lane, 

SWINGLE. (1) A swing. West. 

(2) The first operation in dressing flax, i. e. 
beating it to detach it from the baric or 
skimps. 

(3) “ In the wire-works at Tintem in Monmouth- 
shire is a null, where a wheel moves several 
engines like little harries, and to each barrlc 
is fastned a spoke of wood w hich they call a 
ttringle, which is drawn back a good way by 
the calms or cogs in the axis of the wbccL 
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and draw6 back the barrle, which falls to again 
by its own weight/’ Kennett MS. 

SAVINGLE-HANI). ** ExctuHa^ a swyngcl- 
hande/’ Ortus Vorab. “ A swingle-he^, ex- 
cudia*' Coles. Ksaidia, a sungylle stok ; 
escudiatorium, a sungylle hande/’ Nominale 
MS. This is a wo^en instniment made 
like a fauchion, with an hole cut in the top of 
it to hold it by : it is used for the clearing of 
hemp and flax from the large broken stalks or 
shoves by the help of the said awiuglc.foot 
which it is bung upon, which said stalks 
being first broken, bruised, and cut iuto shi- 
vers, by a brake/’ Holme. 

SWINGLE-TREE. The same as //eef-free, tbe 
bar that swings at the heels of the horse w hen 
drawing a barrow. ** These are made of wood, 
and are fastned by iron hooks, stables, chains, 
and pinns to the coach-(M>le, to the which 
horses arc fastned by their harnish when 
there is more then two to draw the coach,” 
Holme, 1688. 

SWING-SWANG. Swinging ; drawling. North. 

SWINJIN. Great; tremendous. “We shall 
have a awinjin frost to-morrow rooming.” 

SWINKE. (1) To labour. (2) Labour. {A.-S.) 
Brockett has sxcinked^ oppressed, vexed, fa- 
tigued. ** One that works hard at any tasque 
is said to awink it away,” Kennett MS. 
Stiynkirng and tuetyng he mutte Ibo, 

Fore hit tpeoclyag wm tile go. 

MS. f.a. 

Hast thou I stole meteor drynke, 

For thou wolUest not therfore twankt, 

M8. Cott. C/eu4. A. il. f. 143. 
But nowo I su^inkeand sweate in valne. 

My labour hsth no end. 

And moping in my study still, 

My youthfull yeares I spend. 

itariag* qf Witt oMd Witdome, 1579. 
So bide ich ereremrte other drlnke, 

Her thou lescst al thi awinkf. MS, Digba 86. 

SWINKY. Pliant : fiexible. Devon, 

SWINNEY. Small beer. Newc. 
SWINNYING. A dizziness in the head, more 
usually termed a swimming. North. 

SWINWROTING. A ditch, or furrow > It is 
the translation of tcrobu in Nominalc MS. 

SWINYARD. A keeper of swine. 

Porters, carmen, brlck-makcrs, malsters, chlmny< 
sweepers, bearers of dead cor;is, scavengers, hostlers, 
ditchers, shippards, dyers of black cloth and tad 
colours, chandlers, herds-meo, wntrinpardt, coopers, 
black-smiths, leather-dressers, hat-makers, farmers, 
plough men and the like, as collycrs, dec- 

DUhop’$ Marrnw ofAitrclogp, p. 3G. 

SWIPE. (1) To drink off hastily. Cumb. 

(2) The same as bwape, q, v. 

SWIPES. Poor weak beer. Var. dial, 
SWIPINGE. 

But lay ther, as an hound, 

Apone the bare *u'jfpinge grounde. 

MS A<tdU. 10036, f. 53. 

SWIPPE. To move rapidly. („f.-5.) 

A gode man dyes to wet ndc to rest 
Whare hys lyf sallc be althyrbest. 

When the sawle fto the body ntrppp^*, 

Absaynt Johan says in the Apochali)i|^- 

Humpol'’, Sts. Wear*, p. “I 



Tharefore thal twpppt therow purgatory, 

Als a fuwyle that fleghes smartly. 

Hampnle, MS, Ibid. p. 103. 

SWIPPER. Nimble; quick. North. “ Swypyr 
or dclyvyr, at/ilia; swypyr and slydyr as a wey, 
iabilis,** Pr. Parv. MS. Harl. 221, f. 168. 

SWIPPLE. The part of a flail which strikes the 
corn ; the blade of a flail, as it were. H’arw. 

SMTPPO. (1) Supple. Chash. 

(2) The same as Hw/pple^ q. v. 

SWIU. To whirl anything about. Devon. 

SWIRE. (1) The neck. {A.-S.) 

For sorowehe gan hys handys wryng. 

And fyi bakward ofhyschayre, 

And brak on two hys auvn*. MS. Hart. ITOI, f. 34. 
Gye jyt answeryd wyth grete yre, 

1 schall uut leeve, be my *uyre f 

MS. Caitfab. Ff. II- 3«, f. 170. 
The swfcrs«icyre-5ane he swap;>cs in soudyre. 

Mvrtt Arthurs, MS. lAncotn, f. 84. 

(2) A hollow near the top of a hill. 

SWIRK. A jerk; a blow. Su^oU. 

SWIRL. A whirling wavy motion. East. 

SWIRREL. A squirrel. North. 

SWIRT. (1) A squirt. North. 

(2) To squirt, or splash with water, Ac. “ Bilaggcd 
wit wiWiTi^,” MS. .Arund. 220, f. 303. 

SWIRTLE. To move almut nimbly. North. 

SWISE. Very. (A.-S.) 

Tho cam thcr to hem a junglich man, ttvpst fair and 
hende, 

Pairere man nc mijie beo, that ourc Loverd hem gan 
sende. Li/v «/St, Orund<in, p. 33. 

SWISH. To dash, as water falling, ft'est. To 
go swish, i. e. very quickly. 

SWISH-SWASH. Slop. 

There is a kind of twUh-nea*h made also in 
Essex, and diverse other places, with honicombs and 
Water, which the homelie countrle wives, putting 
some pepper and a little other spice among, call 
mead, verie good in mine opinion for such as love 
to be iooae-bodied at large, or a little eased of the 
cough I otherwise it dilfereth so much from the true 
melbegltn as chalka from cheese. 

Harritpn's ICng/end, p. 170. 

SWISH-TAIL. A phcasoiit. far. dial. Also, 
the uncut tail of a horse. 

SWISSER. The Swiss. 

Leading three thousand luusl’rwd men in pay, 

Of French, Scots, Alman, and the Dutch ; 

Of native English, fled beyond the sea, 

W’hose number necrc amounted to as much. 

Droyton'* Potmt, p. 84. 

SWITCH. (I) To walk nimbly. North. 

(2) To cut, as with a switch. 

(3) To trim a hedge. Yorkah. 

SWITCHER. A small switch. North. 

SWITCHING. Cheating. Line. 

SWITE. To cut. West. 

SWITERF. “ More subtyllin craftcsaiid swy 
terf than ever they were afore,” Caxtmi’s 
Chronicle, Notary’s edition, 1515. 

SWITHE. (I) Immediately; quickly. (-4.-5.) 
Forthe sche went with sorowe y-nogh, 

And tyed hur hors to a bogh, 

Tylleihe throwes were alio y-(>oo. 

A feyre tone had iche borne, 

When sche herde the chyide crye hur bcfum, 

Hyt comfottyd hur fulle vw^fAv. 

MS. Vuntah. Ff. il. 38, f. *4. 
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Thldn he wentehltn enoni 

So *0 he mi 5 Ue gon. MS. Digits 86. 

Two »erfraunlys Gye can calki 

And bad them hye twptht alie. 

MS. Cantab. Kf. il. 38» f. 151. 
Ttlle hur felowet the leide. 

To the church go we, I rede» 

At iuiftht at we may. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 45. 
For drle that tal alt hai. 

And alt wortet of grrnet tite fal aal thai. 

MS. Cott. VetpoM. D. vil. f. 24. 

(2) Very; excessively. 

The kyng acid. Let te that drynkc, 

I thallc tay rijt that 1 Ihynkc, 

Me thirttia suyth tore- 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. 48, f. 49. 

(3) To support ? 

Ill over and to the night 
Swithfd me mine nee ret right. j 

MS. Co//. Vetpaa. D. vli. f. 6. 

SWITIIER. (1) To scorch ; to burn. North. 

(2) To fear. (3) A fright. North. 

(4) To throw down forcibly. North. 

(5) A number; a quantity, h'anc. 

(6) A penpiratioD. Wore. 

(7) To sweal or melt away. Unc. 

SWTTHIN (ST.) The notion current, I l>elievc, 

pretty extensively, that if we have rain on tliis 
ilay, not one of the next forty will be wholly 
without, is still in full force among us. Nares 
notices it as an old and often revived supersti* 
tion ; referring to ample illustrations thereof 
in Pop. Ant., where it is not, however, men< 
tioned that Ben Jonson, in his Every Man out 
of his Humour, introduces it. In Alban 
Butler's Lives of the Saints, Swithin is re- 
corded ; but nothing is said of the rainy pro> 
digy. Moor. 

SWiillINGE. 

And alt warms alt U n.ay be tuffrede lay it on 
the malady, and tuflVe It to lygge unto the jokyngc 
wnd aupthpjiga be allc pauede awaye. 

MS. Linexttn A. 1. 17, f.303. 

SWITTERED. Flooded. North. 

SWITTI.E. To cut; to hack. WiUt. 

SWITZERS. Swiss. Nares calls them, “ hired 
guards, attendant upon kings.^' ^irifrer'i knot, 

- a fashion of tying the garter. Tlie Switzers 
were noted for size and fatne&s. “ A swizzers 
bellie and a drunkards face arc no (true) signes 
of penitent iall grace,'* Cotgravc. 

SWTVE. (1) Futuo. 

A I fcydo the pye, by Godyi wylls. 

How thou ait Moyved y achalls telle. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. II. 38, t. 136. 
Nor will I eur/rs thee though It bee 
Our very Ant nightt jollltle. 

Nor thall my couch or pallet iys 
1 n common both to thee and I. 

F/e/cAer'e Potnu, p. 101. 

And now ere laiy eu>yieer« brokyns owte of bands, 
Thay filic aUe fulle thli Vnglande, and many other 
lande. 

In everilk a toune ther cs many one. 

And everilk wyfe wenyihlr selfe thar Khohafes one. 

MS, jL/ncfWn A. 1. 17, 1. 140. 
And for to beat this fest funerall, 

I will have called in gensralls 



Allc tho that beu very good drynkers. 

And eke also alls feoble tveppcrt. 

And they also that can lyft a bole. Jf5. Rawl, C. 66. 

(2) To cut wheat or beans with a broad hook. 
Salop. 

SWIVEL. ** Swivel is that which keepeth a 
hawk from twisting,” Gent. Rec. ii. 63. 
SWIVELLY. Giddy. /. of Wight. 

SWIVET. A deep sleep. 

SWIZZEN. To singe. North. 

SWIZZLE. Ale and beer mixed. I. of Wight. 

Also a verb, to drink, or swill. 

SWKYR. Sugar. Arch. xxx. 413. 

SWOB. Same as 5ira^, q. v. 

SWOBBLE. To swagger in a low manner. 
SWOB-FLLI>. Brimful. East. 

SWOD. A basket for measuring fish. Sussex. 
SWOGIIE. See Stcovghe and Swotce. 
SWOGHENED. Swooned. Weber. 
SWOKELLI. Deceitfully. {J.-S.) 

Opeosnd thrugh es throte ^ tha. 

With thair tunges twoktlH dide that iwa. 

MS. Catt. VespOM. D. vU. t. 7. 
SWOLE. To chain a cow in the stalL Lane. 
SWOLK. To be angry. , Sussex. 

SWOLL. VoxswiU. To drench with water; 
to cleanse by dashing down much water upon 
a thing. Line. 

SWOLOWB. The same as Svaltow, q. v. 
SWONGE. Beat; chastised. 

SWONGENE. Beaten. (A.-S.) 

TakeewMigene cyrene In bassyne elcne. 

And kremaof myike, that is so schene. 

MS. Siaans 1996, p. 85. 

SWONKE. Lalwured. (J.-S.) 

Thou haste aioonke so sore to nyght. 

That thou haste lome thy syghL 

MS. Cantab. Ft. Ii. 38, f. 116. 
SWOOP. (1) The sndden descent of a bird of 
prey u)>on its victim. All at one swoop, L c. 
at one blow or swoop. 

(2) To sw eep along, as a river. Pegge has it u 
the pret. of sweep. 

(3) The stroke or cut of a scythe. 

SWOOP - STAKES. Sweepstakes. 7b cry 
swoop-ttahes, to call the winning of the stakes. 
SWOOTE. Sweat. 

Off the hete and of the twoota 

The! comen, and of grasse thst U hole. 

MS. Lansd. 793, f. 1 18. 
SWOOTH. A fright. Leic. 

SWOP. The same as Swap, q. v. 

SWOPE. To strike oflr. 

Let me sec wlrat ye will doe, 

And laye dowuc selver here. 

For thcdevell su«p< ufmy s»irc, 

And I doe it without hyie. 

Other for soveraigneor lire: 

It is not my manere. Cheater Ptaya, 11. 16. 
The lyxte peyne Is gret derkcncaae 
That Is in hello, and nevere shal ksae t 
So ihik It is men may It grope. 

But thel may not away It etoope. 

MS. Addit. 11395, f. 97. 
SWORD. (1) The «une as Sward, q. v. 

(2) The sword of a dung-put is an upright bar 
with holes for a pin, by which the put ia set to 
any pitch for ahootiog duug. 
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(3) On my noord, formerly a common oath. 
Strcrdand bucklert martial. 

(4) “ Sworde for aflaxc wyfc, yuincAe,” Palsg. 

SWORD-DANCING. There is a vcr>- singul^ 

custom, called sword-dancing, prevalent in 
many parts of Northumberland, and in the 
county of Durham, during the Christmas holi- 
days, which seems to be peculiar to the 
northern part of the kingdom. The sword- 
dancers are men entirely or chiefly composed 
of miners or pitmen, and of persons engaged 
in the various other vocations of a colliery, 
who, during the week intervening between 
Christmas and New Year’s Day, perambulate 
the country in parties, consisting of from 
twelve to twenty, partly in search of money, 
but much more of adventure and excitement. 
On these occasions they are habited in a pe- 
culiarly gaudy dress, which, with their danc- 
ing, principally attracts attention. Instead of 
their ordinary jackets they wear othera, com- 
posed of a kind of variegated patchwork, 
which, with their hats, are profusely deco- 
rated with ribands of the gayest hues, pre- 
pared and wrought by their sisters or sweet- 
hearts, the sword-dancers being usually young 
and unmarried men. This, with slight indi- 
vidual variations, is the description of dress worn 
by all the members of a sword-dancing party, 
with the exception of two conspicuous charac- 
ters invariably attached to thccompany,and de- 
nominated amongst themselves respectively the 
Tommy (or fool) and the Brssy. Those two 
personages wear the most frightfully grotesque 
dresses imaginable ; the former being usually 
clad in the skin of some wild animal, and the 
latter in petticoats and the costume of an old 
woman ; and it is the office of those two indi- 
viduals, who play by far the most important 
part in sword-dancing excursions, to go round | 
amongst the company which collects to see 
them dance, and levy contributions in money, 
each being furnished for this purpose with a 
huge tin or iron box, which they rattle in the 
faces of the bystanders, and perform other an- 
tics and grimaces to procure subscriptions. 
A fiddler also is an indispensable attache to 
a company of sword-dancers ; and it is the 
business of another of the parly to carry about 
a change of wearing apparel for his comrades, 
which becomes necessary when they make 
protracted journeys, as they sometimes do, 
into the country, going round amongst the 
towns and hamlets, and fann-steadings, and 
exhibiting their dance before the inhabitants. 
This is a peculiar kind of dance, which it 
would be vain to attempt to describe. It 
bears some resemblance to an ordinary qua- 
drille dance, with this difference, that the 
aword-dancen are each furnished with long 
steel wands, which they call swords, and which 
they employ with a very peculiar and beautiful 
effect during the dance. The dance is some- 
times accompanied with a song, and a frag- 
ment of dramatic action. The fiddler accom- 



panies the song in unison with the voice, 
repeating at the end of each stanza the latter 
part of the air, forming an interlude between 
the verses; during which the characters are 
introduced by the singer, make their bow and 
join the circle. 

1. The lint that 1 call in he is a squire’s son ; 
lie's like to lose hU love because he is too young. 

2. Altho' he be too young, he has money for to rorc 
And he’ll freely sp^nd it all before he'll lose hia love. 

3. The next that 1 call in. he is a sailor bold. 

He came to poverty by the lending of his gold. 

4. The next that 1 call In. he is a tailor fine. 

What think you of his work ? he made this coat of 
mine. 

5. The next that 1 call in, he is a keelman grand. 

He goes both fore and aft, with his long sett in his 
hand. 

6. Alas ! our actor's dead , and on the ground he's laid, 
Some of us must suffer for’t, young man, I'm sore 

afraid. 

7. I'm sure 't was none of me. I'm clear of the crime. 
'Twaa him that follows me, that drew his sword so line. 
B. I’m sure 'iwas none of me. I’m clear of the fact, 
'Twas him that follows me that did the bloody act. 

9. Then cheer up, my bonny lads, and be of courage 

bold, 

We’ll take him to the church, and bury him in the 
mould. 

10. CoX'Green's a pretty place, where water waahes 

clean. 

And Painshaw's on a hill, where we have merry been. 

11. You've seen them all call'd In, you've seen them 

all go round, 

Wait but a little while, some pastime shall be found. 

12. Then, 6ddler, change the tune, play ua a merry jig. 
Before 1 will be l^t. I’ll pawn both hat and wig. 

In explanation of the above, it should be 
stated, that after the fifth verse other charac- 
ters are generally introduced in a similar man- 
ner, and then the sword-dance takes place, in 
which one of them is killed. After the ninth 
verse the doctor is introduced, and a dialogtie 
of some length takes place, which terminates 
in his restoring the dead man to life. 

I A writer In the GenL Mag. for May, 1811. tells u« 

^ that In the North Riding of Yorkshire the sword- 

dance Is performed ft-omSt. Stephen's Dsytili New 
Year's Day. The dancers usually consist of six 
youths, dreued In white, with ribands, attended by 
a fiddler, a youth with the name of BcMy, and also 
by one who pwrsonates a doctor. They travel from 
village to village. One of the six youths acts the 
part of King in a kind of farce, which consists chiefly 
of tinging and dancing, when the Bessy interferes 
while they are making a hexagon with their swords, 
and it killed. Bmn^M Popular 

SWORDER. A game cock that wounds its an- 
tagonist much. 

SWORD-PLAYER. A juggler with sword«. 

“ Gladiator, a Bwerdplaer,” Nominale MS. 
SWORD-SLIPER. See Slip (3). The term 
appear, to he now applied to a .word-cutler. 
“ Sword-iMper, a dres.cr or maker of .words ; 
.0 used in the North of England ; and a cutler 
with them deals oncly in knives,” BlounL 
p. 628, ed. 1681. 

SWORE. An oath. (.f.-S.j 
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Hjut thou geten wyth filttwortt 
Any thynge laue or more. 

MS, Cott. Oaud. A. iL (, 139. 

SWORED. The neck. (A.-S.) 

NIcoUi he imot in the twortd. 

That he laide hla hed in wed. 

Kyng ////rounder, 973 . 

SWOREN. Swore, i. e. swore to kill him. 

All they chacyd nic at the lute. 

And niy dethe they •troren fasie. 

MS. Cantab. Pf. il. 38. f. 173. 
SWORLE. To snarl, aa a dog. Susses. 
SWORN-BROTHERS. Brothers in arms, bound 
by the ancient laws of chivalry. Afterwards 
any persons very intimate were so called. 

•* Swont brother and brethren in iniquity,” 
old proverb. 

SWOSE. 

Thcr he miw ttedus and itodtfeeche pryckyng 
ruc^w in the watur. Ther he mw hennus and 
hcryngus that huntod aftur hartut in hrg|;yi. Tlu-r 
hcereeely^ ro«tyng larkui. Hclt'j. ^ntiq. i. U3. 

SWOSII. A sash. Sufoi*. 

SWUST. 

Me wule iwopen thin hue, 

And ut mid the auost. 

MS. Cett. Calig. A. lx. 

SNVOT. To throw. fT'anr. 

SWOTE. Sweat. See Swoote. 

SWOTHE. 

Hut »rhe hed he dcffkute off twothf 
Towardyi love, and that was rowthe. 

Gou’er, MS. Cantab. Ft. i. 6, f. 3. 

SWOTTLING. Fat and greasy. East. 
SWOUGHE. (1) Swoon j swooning. 

Thowe ther were no atcoghe. 

MS. Ca»lo6. Ff. li. 36, f. M. 
Theie he loale bothe mayne and myght, 

Aud ovyr the tombe he felle in ncought. 

MS. Hart. 9959, f. 90. 
With that worde hya body can bowe, 

Downe he felle there In a tumca. 

MS. OanCoh. Ff. U. 36, f. 148. 

(2) Sound ; noise. (>^.-5.) 

A awerde lenghe within the awarthe he iwappet at ones, 
That nere awounes thekyng rorauroM^Aeofhtadyattes. 

Jforfe Arihura, MS. Lineotn, f. 65. 
Into tl 2 p foreatc forthe he droghe. 

And of the ace he berde a twoghs. 

MS. Lifiee/n A. 1. 17, f. 140. 

(3) A splinter or chip ? 

Sir Eglamour hla awerde owt drowthe. 

And in hia eghne It keate a naegka, 

And blynddid hym that tyde. 

ITS. LAieoIn A. 1 17» f* >40. 

(4) A soDgh, bog, or mire. 

Ala chapell with rkhe lyghte, 

Ita a forcate by a awwugAe. MS. Bart. 9999, f. 96. 1 

(5) Quiet. 

SWOUND. To swoon. Also, a swoon. Still 
in common use in East Anglia. 

For grete yoye amonge them all 
In a rteeicnde ache dud downe falle. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f. 186. 
Still in a itvound, my heart revlvea and faiota, 

Twiat hopca, deapairce, ’twUt tmUea and deep com* 
plainta. 



Aa these aad accents sort in my deairea, 

Smooth calmet, rough stormea, sharp firoats, and raging 
fires. 

Put on with boldnesse, and put backe with fcarct. 

For oft thy troubles doe extort my tearei. 

Dratfton'a Heioicalt Epuile*, 1637, p* 174* 
SWOWE. (I) To faint ; to swoon. (A.~S.) Also, 
a swoon. See Swouphe ( 1 ). 

(2) A noise. 

lie come to hym wyth a twwe, 

Hya gode stede undur hym he ilowc. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 65. 

(3) To make a noise, as water docs in rushing 
dow n a precipice. Also, to foam or boil up. 
** Swowvne or sowndyn, as newe ale and other 
lycure ”'mS. Harl. 221, f. 177. 

That white twotepnget of watyr and syngyogea of 
byrdei. 

It myghte aalve hyme of sore that aounde was nevere. 

Jforr« Arthurt, MS. Uneotn, f. 63. 

SWREDDEZ, Swords. 

And alledone of dawci with dynttes of twreddez. 

For thareeanoghtebot dede tharethe dragone ea rala- 
aede. Mvrta Arthure, MS. Linfotn, f. 75* 

SWUGGLE. To shake liquids. East. 
SWUKEN. Deceived: betrayed. 

Unto the than cried I, 

Whil that /tt'uken ca mi hert. 

5fS. Cott. Ftapas. D. vil. f. 41. 
SWULLOCK. To broil with heat. East. 
SWUNNED. Swooned. 

The duk lay on the ground. 

In hertawyfUy he atcamnerf. 

MS. Uncotm A. 1. 17, f. 139. 
SWUPPLE. The same as Sw^te, q. v. 
SWURLT. Whirled. Cttm^. 

SWY. The herb glasswort. 

SYB. Saw. {a4.~S.) 

Forthe they went be day lyghte, 

Tylle hyt drewe to the nyghte % 

Londe they aye at the laate, 

Thedurward they drewe faate. 

ifS. Cantab. Ff. H.38, f. 150. 

SYER. Sire ; father. 

And lokkethe hym in hir herte hootc aa fler. 

And seethe the olde, hlr colde and eowberand ayer. 

Lgdgat^s iflnor Poem*, p. 35. 

SYGH. An error for Syth T 

And aayd to the duke, my lord, aygh by Gods 
hygh provialoo and your Incomparable wyaedome 
and polUde, this noble cc«J>u»cUon la fyrat moved. 

Ho/f, Riekard III. f. 19. 
STLES. The principsl rsfters of a house or 
building. North. 

SYLLABE. A syllible. Jonsoa. 

SYNGE. To lin. A provinciil form. More 
nsnsUy, to ling. “ Frigilla, a brid tbit syn- 
jet for cold vreder," MS. Harl. 2181, f. 46. 
Thow mfjte song, all lor. in tho,ht 
As thou that dede hadcat l<wroght. 

MS. OAU Oamd. A. 11. f. 139. 

SYPIRS. Cloth of Cyprus. 

Th. itowt detfi. of many a knyfht 
With (Old of »pbs waa dlfht. 

MS. Undn A. L 17, f. 13*. 
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T (l) Right to a r. is a very common cxprcs- 
. sion, when anything isp^cclly right. 

(2) Beards cut in the form of a T are often 
alluded to by our early writers. 

TA. (1) It. Ta detPt it does. Eatf. 

(2) To take. (.-/.-5.) 

Thewwdane taykehewllle her ta: 

The Udy willc hir-»elfc tla, 

Are lie that n Mr mastc fa 

Solde wedde hlr to wyfe. Prrctral, fl06. 

TAA. (1) A toe. North, 

And ylke a too and fynger of hand 
War a role fro that tre growaud. 

Hamp(tlgf MS. Bnwe4, p.63. 

(2) The one. 

And whenne he wai over, the lordet of Perae went 
appooe the ysi >o grctc a multitude that thay 
coverde the ytz fra the tna banke to the tother, and 
that agrete brede, and thane on.ine the yu brake. 

MS. Lincoln A. i. 17. f. 19. 
TAANT. Tall, or too high for iU breadth, or 
bigness ; a Taant roast, bouse, &c. A’enf. 
TAAS. \Vood split thin to make baskets with. 
Ctimb. 

TAB. (1) The latchet of a shoe. AorM. 

(2) The tag, or end of a lace. EoMt. 

(3) Children's hanging sleeves. East. 
TABAUD. A short coat, or mantle. ” CotoWwm, 
a tabard,” Nominalc MS. Strutt describes it, 
ii. 29, “a species of mantle which covered 
the front of the body and the back, but was 
open at the sides from the shonldcrs down* 
wartls; in the early representations of the 
tabard, it appears to have been of equal length 
before and behind, and reached a little lower 
than the loins.” According to Nares, the 
name of tabarder is still preserved in Queen’s 
College, Oxford, for scholars whose original 
dress was a tabard. ” Tabard, a garment, 
manteau** Palsgrave. Verstegan says in his 
time, the term was confined to a herald’s coat. 
Quat wylt thu ]cve, m> Cryit the tare ! 

And tak theqwyeh thu wylt have. 

The mao seyde, so mote 1 the 1 
A peny xal I yevyn the. 

Heteyde, Nay, witboutyn lak, 

No lece than tho tabard on thi bek. 

Reliq. Jntiq. 1. 6S. 

TABBER. 

TtaSSeryj glocon eny whare. 

And gode feyth comyv all byhynde ( 

Ho ■hall be levyd the se the wy 11 spare ? 

For now the byiom ledyt the bicynde. 

Roliq. II. 240. 

TABBY. A kind of cloth. 

TABERING. Restless in illness. Somertet. 
TABERN. A cellar. North. See Ray’s 
English Words, 1674, p. 48. “ TabrmOf a 
tabym,” a tavern or inn, NominalcMS. Hence 
tabemfr^ a tavern-keeper. “ labemaritu, a 
talicmcr,” Nominale MS. A person who 
played the Ubour was also called a tabcrncr. 
TABERNACLES. Ornamental niches. 

With tobcmaclot was the halle a-boujte, 

With pynnacles of golde tterne and stoute. 

Gawene and the Carle o/Carel^le, 010 . 

TABINE. A kind of silk. In a list of female 



apparel in the Egerton Papers, p. 252, men* 
tion is made of ” iabinet brauncht or wrought 
with sylver or gold.” 

TABLE. (1) To go to the table, i. e. to receive 
the Holy Communion. Var. dial 

(2) In palmistry, a space between cc-tain lines 
on the skin within the hand. Ac,H)rding to 
our first extract, the table is a line reaching 
from the bottom of the little finger to tiie 
bottom of the first finger. It is incorrectly 
explained the “palm of the hand” in Middle- 
ton, iv. 438 ; but the term was certainly 
variously applied. 

HU y«'to know that the lyne that goth about the 
thombe )'■ cleped (ho lyne of lyfc or of the hert. 
The lyne that ya betwene the medylle of the pawme 
that ya betwene the thombe an>< the next fynger, ia 
cleped media naturalie. The lyne that begynnyth 
under the litlllo fynger end atreceheth toward the 
rote of the fynger next the thombe ya cleped men- 
»alU, that is, the table ; It ys tothcly the lyne which 
ia cleped the nether triangle, which la aylden 
foumle, and it begynnclh fro mcneali, strecchyng 
ryjt throw the pawme tille to the wrist. Una 
recepta ya he that Is withyn (he ende of the homic, 
appon the Joynt of the hood that li betwene the 
boone of the arme or of the bond. M->ru p<tltieit ia 
fro the lyne of the hert tille to the rote of the 
wombe, and itrecchethe itaelfe to the wryite. Mone 
manue or the tabulle begynnyth tio menealt to the 
wryate. Trcatiee on Palmlitty, MS. xv. Cent. 

Other line* alao may be divided into equal sec. 
tlona, as the table line, the natural line, the quad- 
rangle and triangle, which are all to be parted into 
equal portions, and according to proportion shall 
ihcw the time and age of life in which every acci- 
dent shall happen, which the characters shall signl- 
fle, In their several natures. This space is cailivi 
the table of the hand, which hath on the one side 
the mensal line, on the other the middle natural 
line. Sanderel Otiromanry, p. H7. 

(3) A tablet, or table-book ; a record of things 
to be remembered. Shak. 

(4) To board; to live at the table of another. 
See Autobiography of Joseph Lister, p. 48. 

Ail supper while, If they table together, he 
peercth and prieth Into the platters to pickc out 
dainty morials to content her maw. 

The Man in the M'xine, 10(0. 

(3J A picture. Shah. 

(6) In architecture, a horizontal moulding, 
ornamenting the face of a wall, Ac. 

TABLE-BOARD. A table. Comte. 

TABLE-BOOK. A memorandum-hook ; a 
hook with leaves of wood, slate, vellum, or 
asses tkin, Ac., for the purpose of recording 
observations and memoranda. It was some- 
times accompanied with a calendar, Ac.; and 
was used on all occasions, at theatres, sennons, 
Ac. A reproofe or a jeer out of your table- 
book notes,” Nabbes’ Bride, 1640, sig. G. ii. 
A table-book of wood is in the possession of 
Mr. J. H. Hearn, of Newport, UIc of Wight, 
and is described in the Journal of the British 
Archaeological Aisociatiou, ii. 193, but very 
few seem to have been preserved. 

HU table-bookee be a chlefe adjunct, and the most 
significant crobleme of his owne quallity that man 
may beam about him ; for the wiping out of old* 







note* (Ive way to new, and he likewise, to try a 
new dUpofition, will finally forsake an ancient 
friends love, because hee consists of new enterprises. 

SrrpAena’ S^aapea, 1615, p. SIR. 

TABLE-UORMAUNT. ^'Tsbylle donmind, 
(utidella, faduUi jixa, ttaj^adium'' MS. Diet. 
C. 1500. See Dorman/. 

TABLE-LINE. See TWA/e (2). 

When the tabi»~lime is crooked, and falls between 
the rniddle and fore finger. It signifies effusion of 
blood, as 1 said before. 

S>%nder^ Chiromancy, p. 75. 

TABLE-MAN. “ A tabyllc mane, t/a/ue, tim- 
panum,*‘ MS. Diet c. 1500. 

TABLE-MEN. Men used at the game of tables. 
.Metaphorically, dice-players. 

And knowing that your most selected gallants 
are the onelye rafr/e-nten that are plaid withal at 
ordinaries, Into an ordinary did he mo)>t gentleman- 
like cunray hlmsclfc in state. 

Dekket'c Lanthvme and Oindlo^Liffit, ICSO, sig. D. Iv. 

TABLER. One who keeps boarders, one who 
tables people. See Table (4). Alio, the 
person who tables, a boarder. “ Comineiutdle, 
a fellow border or tabler,” Florio, p. 111. 
Concictar, a tabler, boarder," Coles. 

TABLE RE. The game of tables. 

Hauntyst Caceme, or were to any pore 
To pUry at the chca or at the tabierr. 

MS. Hart. 1701, f. 7. 

TABLES. The game of backgammon. It was 
anciently played in different ways, and the 
term appears to have been applied to any 
game played with the table and dice. Strutt 
bat given afac-simile of a backgammon-board 
from a MS. of the 14th century, which differs 
little from the form now used. See Sports 
and Pastimes, p. 321. ** /ilea, table,” MS. 

Lansd. 560, f. 45. 

Go we now tochaumbursAme, 

On some maner to make us game; 

To thechcs)>es or to the tabde. 

Or cllys to spi ke of fabsU. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. H. .18, f. ICG. 
That rs, to play at tablya or at dyec, 

Offe the wilke comes neghen mancrc of vice. 

MS. Hari. ifiCO, f. CO. 
An honest vicker and a kind consort 
That to the ale-house friendly would resort. 

To have a game at laUcA now and than, 

Or drinke his pot as soonc as any man. 

Lettlny Humoun Binodin the Uead-yuine, 16<i0. 

TABI.ET. Is explained in Barct's AJvcarie, fol. 
l.'iBO, an "ornament of gold." 

TABN. Explained by Polwbcle, a bit of bread 
and butter. Comte. 

TABOURE. (1) To play on the tabonr. {A.-N.) 

(2) "Tabowrc for fowlares, terrificiuiH" Pr. 
Parv. MS. Ilarl. 221, f. 177. 

TABOURET. A pin-case. Also, a little low 
stool for a cliild to sit on. (fr.) 

TABOURINE. A kind of drum. (Fr.) 

TACES. The skirts or coverings to tbe pockets. 
Sec Meyrick, iii. 13. 

TACHB. (1) A spot, orblemisli. (Fr.) 

(2) A quality, or disposition ; a trick ; enter- 
priM j lioldness of design, (A.-\.) 



For south this harde I hym laye. 

That he woulderise the thlrde daye; 

Nowc tucriye and he so nuyc, 
lie bath a woundcrous tache. 

Chetter Playe, lU Vf, 
And to his fadris msneiis cnciyne, 

And ffikkid taerhie and vices eschvsre. 

OectercpMS. lit, f. 279* 

It Is a taeche of a devouryng hoonde 
To resaeyve supeifliiyt4 and du excesie. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. i.6, f. 157. 

(3) A clasp. Also, to clasp ; to tie. " I taebe 
a gownc or a typpet with a taehc.^e agraffe," 
Palsgrave. " ^Rfer, a tache,” .MS. Arundel 
239, f. 88. 

Wylt Chott have a buckle of golde or a golden 
pynne, suehe as In olde tyme woioen used to fasten 
their upper garment with on the left shoulder; 
Stephanos calleth it a tache or a claspe. 

PaUgravo*e Aeolaetue, 1540. 

(4^ To take a thief. 

(5) The piece which covered the pocket, and 
therefore tbe belly. Meyrick, ii. 251. 

(6) A rest used in drilling holes. Yorksha 

TACIIEMENTEZ. Attachments? 

I 5 if the for thy thyjandci Tolouse the riche, 

The tollrand the taehementez, tavprnct and other. 

Marie Arthure, MS. Lincetn, f. 70. 

TACHING-END. The waxed thread, armed 
with a bristle at the end, used by shoemakers. 
Norfh. 

TACK. (1) A sraack,or peculiar flavour. Drayton 
uses the term, and it is still in common use. 

He U>Id me that three-score pound of che«Tica 
was but a kind of washing mraic, and that there was 
no taeke in them, for hsehad tride it atone time. 

Taytw'e Workee, 1630. 1. U5, 

(2) A slight blow. Also, to clap with the hands^ 
to slap. West. 

(3) A trick at cards. Suffaik. 

(4) To attack. Var.diaL 

(5) The handle of a scythe. East. 

(6) A shelf. A kind of shelf made of crossed 
bars of wood suspended from tbe ceiling, on 
which to put bacon, Ac. 

(7) To hire pasturage for cattle. I/eref. 

(8) A lease. A'or/A. 

(9) Timber at the bottom of a river. 

(10) Bad malt liquor. North, In some places 
it is applied to eatables of bad quality. 

(11) Hold i confidence *, reliance. Chesh. 

(12) Substance ; solidity ; spoken of the food of 
cattle and other stock. Nor^. 

(13) A hook, or clasp. Also, to fasten to any- 
thing. “ I taeke a thyng, I make it faste to 
a wall or suche lyke,” Palsgrave. A wooden 
peg for lianging dresses on is sometimes colled 
a tack. 

(14) A path, or causeway. Stasex. 

TACKELLS. “ Tackclls are small roapes which 

ninnc in three partes, havinge either a pendant 
with a block to it or a runner, and at the 
other end a blockc or hoke to cache houldc 
and heave in goodes into the shipp," MS. 
Harl. 6268. 

TACKKR. (1) The same os 7’acAi/ip-end, q. v 

(2) A person who dresses cloth. 
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(3) A grett falsehood. Devon. 

TACKES. To mend apparel. Euex. 

TACKKT. (1) The penis. North. 

\2) A small nail, or tack. North. “ A takett, 
ctaviculue" MS. Diet. c. 1500. 

TACKLE. (1) To attack. Var. dial. 

(2) To stick to one's tackle, i. e. to t>e firm, not 
to give way in the least. ** To stand to our 
tackling,” Harrison, p. 115. 

(3) Food ! working implements ; machinery of 
any kind, or of the human frame, l ar. diat. 

“ Tacle or wepene, armamentum," Pr. Parv. 

(4) A horse’s harness. Var.dial. 

TACKLING. See Taekk (2). 

TACKS. “ Tacks are great ropes havinge a 
wale knott at one end, which is seased into the 
clewe of the aaile, and to reeved first through 
the chestrecs, and then comes in a hole of 
the shipps tide,” MS. HarL 6268. 

TAD. Excrement. Ea$t. 

TADAGO-PIE. A pie made of abortive pigs 
from a sow that has miscarried. Comtv. 
TADDE. A toad. Brockett has Toed. 

Thit inyn herte anon ne tertta 

Whon ich waft from my mooder take ; | 

Or ben Into a put i-eaftt. 

Mid a <add« or mid aanake. 

Appendix to IV. Mapee, p. 544. 

TADE. To take. Salop. Antiq. p. 587. 
TADE-PITS. Certain pits upon some of the 
downs of Devon where toadi live dry. 
TADOUS. Croaa; pc^sh; fretful; tiresome. 

Applied chiefly to children. Var, dial 
TAFFATY-TARTS. “ Arc made like little 
pasties, round, square, or long, the paste being 
rolled thin, and apples in lays, strewed with 
sugar, fennel seeds, and limon peel cut 
small; then iced in the baking,” Holme, 
Academy of Armory, 1688. 

TAFFETY. (1) Dainty ; nice. 

(2) Taffeta, a sort of thin silk. 

When flfftt I MW them, they appeared rath. 

And now iheir promiftcft are worse then tra*h i 
No more changeable then they. 

In nothing constant but no debt* to pay. 

Taplor^t fVorhet, 1630, II. 40, 

TAFFLED. Entangled. Dorset, 

TAFFY. A common coarse sweetmeat, made 
with treacle thickened by boiling, Almonds 
are often stuck into it. Var. dial. 

TAG. (1) The common people ;thc rahblc. 

(2) A sheep of the first year. South. 

'^) To follow closely after. East. 

4) To cut off the dirty locks of wool around the 
tail of a sheep. South. 

(5) To understand, or comprehend. 

TAGED. According to Markham, “a sheep is 
said to be tag'd or belt, when by a continual 
squirt running out of his ordure, he berayeth 
his tail in such wise that through the heal of 
the dung it scaldcth and lireedeth the scab 
therein,” Husbandry, ed. 1676, p. 91. 
TAGGELT. A loose character. Cumb. 
TAGILLE. To entice.’ 

Contalie e» doyngc awaye of worldei rrehes, and 



of alle delytes of alle thynges that mane may be 
(ogy/dwUh in thoghte or dede. 

MS. Uneoln A. 1. 17. f. 196. 
That he may hafe ryftle in Goddes lufe wUhowt- 
tene tairillpnge of other thyngeft. MS. Ibid, f. 196. 

TAG-LOCK. An entangled lock. Nares. 

TAGSTER. A scold ; a virago. Devon. 

TAG-M’OOL. The long wool of tags or hogs 
not sliom while they were Iambs. Gloue. 

TAHMY. Stringy, untwisted, as tow. Cumb. 

TAHT. (1) Given. (2) Taught. (J.-S.) 

TAIGH. To take. Chfsh. 

TAIGLE. To linger about a place. North. 

TAIL. (1) To turn top over tail, i. e. the head 
over the tail, completely over. 

Sochea itrokk he gaf hym then, 

That thedewkebothe hors and man 
Turned toppeovyr tapU. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 76> 

(2) Slaughter. See ’Weber’s Gloss, in v. 

(3) 7b keep tke tail in the «oa/er, to thrive. 7b 
Jlea tke taiif to get near the conclusion of any 
work. 

(4) To exchange animals with an even number 
on each side. Var. diaL 

(5) Kumber ? 

Cotte thow not the wordei tapU, 

But «ey hem oute wythowte fayle. 

MS. Cott. Claud. A. U. f. 130. 

TAIL-BAND. A crupper. Norfk. “ Tayl- 
baud, subtelOf*' MS. Diet. c. 1500. 

TAIL-BINDER. A long large piece of cut 
stone projecting over the comer stone of a 
wall to give additional firmness to it. 

TAIL-CORN. The inferior portion of a dress- 
ing, not fit for market. Al>out one in twenty, 
or more, according to the season, will he tail- 
corn. This, though not very much inferior, 
would, if left in the bake, injure the sale at 
market. By the farmer who prides himself 
on the goodness of his sample, this is dressed 
out and spent at home. Dross is different. 
Tliis is undercora, so light and inferior as to 
be given to poultry. 

TAILDB. Carved. 

The wurdcft of the cyt4 of hefen bryght 
I lycken tyl wardei that tUlworthly dyght, 

And clenely wroghtand craftyly tayltie 
Of clcne lylver and gnlde, and enamaylde. 

Hompole, MS. tioivex, p. 239< 

TAILE. (1) To cut to pieces. (A.-N.) 

(2) A tally, or notched stick ; an account scored 
on a piece of wood. (d1.-N.) 
llltUikorld here on a tayU, 

UaTebrok hitwel withowt fayle. 

MS. CantaS. Ff. r. 48, f^£3. 

T.\IL-ENDS. Inferior samples of com, such as 
being hardly marketable, are usually consumed 
at home. See 'Jail-com. 

TAILLAGE. A tax. (d.-N.) 

TAILLAGER- A collcctorof taxes. (d.-N.) 

TAILLE. A tally. Sec Tale. 

TAILLIOR. A tailor. North. 

TAILORS. It is a very old saying that it takes 
tlircc or nine tailors to make one man. 

Some fooUih knave (1 thlnke) at first began 
The slander that three Uylen are one man j 
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When many a Uylen boy I know hath beene. 

Hath made tail men much fearcfuU to be teeoe. 

Taplor't Werke$, 1630, lii. 73. 

TA1LORS.MENSE. A smaU portion left by 
way of good manners. See Brockett. 

TA I LO U RS. A book of ancient cookery receipts 
thus describes the way of making tayloura : 

Take almondea, and grynde hem raw in a mortcr, 
and temper hit with wyne and a litul water, and 
drawe it ihorgh aatreynour Into a goode itiirmylke 
into a potte, and caate thereto reyions of coraunre 
and grete reyiona my[n')ced, datea, clowci, macea, 
pouder of peper, cancl. aaffVone a good quant it<, and 
salt, and aette hem over the fire, and lete al boyle to- 
gidre a while, and alayhitup with flourc of ryseor 
cilea grated brede. and cast thereto augur and aalt, 
and serve hit forth in maner of mortrewea, and caate 
thereone pouder ginger in the diaah. 

MS. Hart. 4016, f. 19. 

TAIL'PIPING. Tying a tin can or anything to 
the tail of a dog, which is generally done to 
preTent his paying visits to the place where 
this punishment may be inflicted. 

TAIL-ROPE. Part of a horse’s harness, men- 
tioned in MS. Coll. Jes. Oxon. 28. 

TAIL-SHOTEN. A disease in the tail of cattle, 
in which the spinal marrow is so affected that 
in a short time the beast is unable to stand. 
Also called faif-aoA’e. 

TAI [/-TOP. The swingle of a flail. I 

TAII/30R. A tailor. Nominate MS. 

TAlNCT. A kind of red-colourcd spider very 
common in the summertime. 

TAINT. (1) A term at tilting, apparently mean- 
ing to injure a lance without breaking it. 
Gifford, Ben Jonson, ii. 55, explains it. to 
break a staff, but not in the most honorable 
or scientific manner. See, however, the second 
example under Attaint. 

(2) Expluned in the Booke of Hawking, “ a thing 
that gocth overthwart the feathers of the 
wings and of the tail, like as it were eaten 
with worms." 

(3) A dirty slattern. Eaat. 

(4) Explained by Porhy, a large protuberance 
at the top of a pollard tree." 

(5) ** A taint or overreach in the backc or shanke 
of a horse," Florio, p. 47. 

TAINTERS. 

For the outward compound renmlii'f, ■ plaiatcr 
made of oppooax and pitch ia much commended, 
which Menippua uacd, taking a pounfl of pitch of 
Urutiaa, amt foure ouncea of opponax (aa A^tiua an<l 
Actuariua doe prescribe) adding withal), that the 
opponax mutt be dissolved in vinegcr, and afterward 
the pitch and thatvineger muit be bnyled together, 
and when the vineger h conaumed, then put in the 
opponax, and of both together make like rayntera 
or apliuta and thurat them into the wound, ao let 
them remaine many dayca together, and In the 
meane time drinkc an antidot of tea crabs and v ine* 
ger, (for vlnegcr ia aiwaya pretious in this confection). 

TffpMrll't F»ur‘ F> oteil 16U7, p. Iit7. 

TAISAND. Poising ready for throwing. 

And itierbiside, onodot joun, 

He kest n man of cter latoun. 

And in hla bond an arbiast heldand, 

And ihcrinne a quarc) roia^rnd. 

Scryn Sagrt, 1978. 



TAISHES. Taces, armour for the thighs. This 
form of the word occurs in Warner’s Albion’s 
England, xii. p. 291. 

TAISTREL. A raacal ; a villain. North. 

TAIT. (1) The top of a hill. H'nt. 

(2) To play at see-saw. Dorset. 

TAKE. (1) To give j to deliver up to. (/4.-S.) 
And olle that they sake acho wytle them taka. 

For drede of theym, awylke boate they make. 

MS. Hart. 9960, f. 59. 
But taka hur an oolde atede, 

And an olde kny^t that may hur lede, 

Tylletche be paate yowre realme. 

And gyf them aome apendynge. 

That them owt of thy londe may brynge, 

V' can no bettyr deme. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. il. 38, f. 7*. 

(2) A vulgar name for the sciatica, mentioned in 
Aubrey’s MS. Nat. Hist. Wilts, p. 10, in the 
library of the Royal Society. 

(3) A sudden illness. Doriel. 

(4) A lease. North. 

(5) ■■ I take the wynde, as a dere dothe of a 
person, a/seiM,” Palsgrave. 

(6) To take up, to reprove. “ Tatuer, to chide, 
rebuke, checke, taunt, reprove, take up," 
Cotgrave. To take up a horee, to make him 
gambol. To take on, to take by, to be much 
affected by any melancholy event. To take 
in, to capture, to subdue. To take one atony, 
to lake one mth you, to go no faster than he 
can go with you, i. e. to let him understand 
you. To take out, to copy. To take one'e 
teeth to anythiny, to set about it heartily. 
To take a stick to one, to beat him. To take 
on, to enlist for a soldier. To take to do, to 
lake to task, to lake a laikiny to, to reprove. 
To take on, to simulate. To take after, to 
resemble. To take off, to mimic, to ridicule. 
To lake to, to capture, or scire ; to attack. 
Also, to marry ; to enter on a farm ; to own, 
or acknowledge. To lake shame, to be 
ashamed. To lake up for any one, to give 
surety, to protect. To take on, to associate 
with. A take-away, an appetite. To take 
one's ease in one's inn, to enjoy one's self, as 
if at home. To take up, to borrow money, 
or take commodities upon trust. To take up 
a quarrel, to settle or make it up. To lake 
upon, to suspect any one of a wrong action. 
To lake forth, to learn, to teach. To lake 
order for, to provide for or against anything. 
To take to anythiny, to answer for the truth of 
it; to stand to a bargain. To lake up, to 
clear up. said of the weather. Also, to reform 
one’s habits ; to commence anything. To lake 
clothes about one, to wrap them well over 
him. To lake about the neck, to embrace. 
To lake a breath, to consider well Irefore- 
hand or take advice. To take any one forth, 
to set him forwards. To take heart, to take 
courage. To take one's part, to defend him. 
To take in worth, to take in good part, to take 
anything kindly or friendly. Vo take to one's 
leys, to fly. To take a horse with the spurs, 
to spur him onwards. To take on 'with one s 
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to torment one's self. 7b take a m«n’t 
vayt, to follow his example. 7b take upon, 
to carry one’s self proudly above one’s station. 
To take the air, to go out in the fresh air. 
7b take any onedoum, to tame him. 

(7) To contain. Ben Jonson, viii, 301. 

(8) To leap. Shak. 

(9) To blast, M if by witchcraft. Shakespeare 
uses the term, and it is still current in the 
West of England. “ Taken, as chyhlcrnes 
lymmes be by the fayries, faiej* J’alsgrave. 
In an old MS. collection of receipts in my 
possession is one ** for to make a roan hole 
that kechith cold in his slope that he ys ny 
take and another " for a man that ys take 
in his slepe." 

A home which U bereft of hU feeling, rooovlng 
or stirring, is said to be tuken, and in sooth to he is, 
in thst he h arrested by so rillainou* a disease, yet 
some farriors, not wel understanding the ground of 
(he disease, conster the word fakt-n to bee itrlken 
by some plannet or evil) spirit, which Is false, for it 
proceedeth of too great aboundance of fleme and 
cboler, slmbolli’d together. The cure is thus. Let 
him blood In his spur'Yains, and hU breast vaines, 
arid then by foulding him in abomulant number of 
closths, drive him into an extreame *wrat, during 
which time of his sweating, let one chafe his l<*gs 
with oylc de bay. then after he hath sweat the <pacc 
of two houres, abate his clojths moderatly, and 
throughly after he is dry, innomt him all over wiih 
oyle petroliam, and in twice or thrice dressing him 
he wil be sound. 

Jiarkham, up. ToptefFg lUfOMts, ICO?, p-351. | 

(10) To understand ; to comprehend. | 

(11) To begin to grow in the ground, said of 
young trees and herbs newly planted. 

TAKE-ALL. An old game at dice, mentioned 
ill Clarke’s Phraseologia Puerilis, 1C53, p. 144. 

TAKEI*. An arrow. {J.-S.) 

TAKEN. (I ) Took. Bbef. 

(2) Taken work, a piece of husbandry work, not 
done by the day. Eatt. 

(.3) Taken by the face, i. e. put to the blush. A 
common Lancashire phrase. 

TAKENE.(l) Given. (^.-5.) 

Swete modir, sayde he, 

What manere of Ihyng may this bee, 

1‘hat je nowe hafe takene race ? 

What calle 5 ce this wande ? PenTval,}90. 

(2) To declare ; to show, 

T.VKER. Pur\cyor. 

As for ca(K)nf yc can gette none. 

The kyngya taker teke upecheone. 

tntertude nf the iiiS> £/emenf«, n. d. 

TAKTL. Tackle ; accootrcmcnts. 

T.\KING. (1) Infectious. (2) .\ dilemma. 

(3) Captivating; pleasing, far. dial, 

(4) A sore ; an attack of sickness. /!></. 

TALAGE. Appearance.’ 

That passyngely was to the ye eJere, 

And of talmgt Inly good and fyne. 

Lpdf^te, MS, Sne. ^ntiq. 134, f. 20. 

T ALBOTES. A receipt for ** hares in talbotea^* 
occurs in the Forme of Cury, p. 21. 

TALC, on of talc, an ancient cosmetic very 
frequently alluded to. Fuller, mentioning that 
laetal, says, ** being calcined and variously 



prepared, it roaketh a curious white-wash, 
which some justify lawful, because clearing 
not changing the complexion." Ben Jonson, 
cd. Gitford, iv. 95. 

TALDE. Counted. (.-f.-5.) 

The gold thane on his mantlllc thay t»Ue, 

And tiiie hyme-sclfene thay gane it falde. 

Roinantt t^/Sir Itumfu-at, .30^1. 

TALE. (1) To relate talcs; to tell. Somereet. 
Old writers term any discourse a tale. 

And namely whan they taltn longe, 

Hy sorowis th.vnnc ben so strongr. 

MS, Cantab. Ff. H SO, f. Cl 
Whan they this straunge vessel syje. 

The tone therof hath spoke and talid. 

C*.ttrr, MS, Svr. Aatit/. Ml. f. 2.Tf). 

(2) An account, or reckoning. (.^.-5’.) To give 
HO tale, to make no account of. 

There is so muche sorowe and bale, 

And many peynrs oute of tutr. 

Though ulle men that cvere had witte. 

And yderned hadde alle holy writte, 

Thei cuude not telle it In her lore 
The peyiics that there ben evermore. 

MS..4ddU. 11305. f.<M. 

Goods in and out, whirh dayly ships doe fraight. 

By guesse, by tale, by measure and by weight. 

Taplae'e fy<(rkra, lii. HR. 

(3) To tell a tale, to turn any matter to one’ a 
profit or advantage. 

(4) To settle in a place; tol)C reconciled to any 
situation. Aor/A. 

(5) A talc of a tub, ehoee ridicule, conle, de 
cicoyne, chamon de riccche,** Howell. 

TALENGE. A longing foranytliing. 

TALENT. (1) talon. An oM form. 

(2) Desire; inclination; lust; taste. (/f.-.V.) 
See the example given in v. Eyrone. 

There he went to the kynge, 

That had grolc yoye of hys comyng ; 

Sylvyr and goldc he had hym sente. 

Thereof had Gye no talent*. 

US. Cantab, Ff. ii. .IB, f. 

And gefe the like thcrofT to ete ever! day a upon, 
fulle, and hit schallc do away the cUdt fro hU herte, 
and make hym talent to cte. US. 'd. Rec. xv. Cent. 

(3) Perhaps os tablet, q. v. These talents of 
their hair,” Collier’s Shakespeare, viii. 5.51, 
where the term seems to be wrongly explained. 
Malone says, “ lockets consisting of bair 
plaited ami set in gold.’' 

"The talent* of goldc were on her hcjd sette, 
tltinged )uw downe to her knee; 

And cverye ring on her small flngrr 

Shone of the chrysUll free. King Eetme.^, fi7* 
TALENTER. A hawk. Middleton, v. H>5. 
TALE.PIE. A tell-tale. Xorih. 

TALE-3VTS. Wise in talcs. (A.-S.) 

TALEWOttT. Will! borage. Gerard. 

TALGIIE. Fat ; grease ; tallow. 

Of thase redi's garte AU-xinder mak bates, and 
anoynte thame with terre and talgha of bestex, and 
badd hU knyghtis row over the water in thase bates. 

MS. IJnraln A. 1. 17. f. 44. 

Tak thamc thane uppe, and do thamc in a pinnc, 
and do to thame a gud poreyonc of sehepe talghe, 
and fry thamc weir lamene. MS, Line. Jfed. f. 895. 

TALIAGE. A tax. Prompt. Pan. 

TALING. Relating talea. Ciaunr. 
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TALISHE. Fabulous. This word occurs in 
Pals^ve’s Acolastns, 4to. l.’>40. 

TALL. (1) Explained by Junius, obedient, ob- 
sequious, every way flexible." See tlic Glos- 
sary to Urry’s Chaucer, p. 81. 

(2) Valiant ; Iwld; fine; great. This is a very 
common word in old plays. 

They leaping overboonl amidU Ihc billowea. 

W‘e pluck'll her up (unsunke) like stout tall fellows 
Taylor*4 t*’orkrt, 1630. H. 23. 

TALL-BOYS. High cups or glasses. Grose 
suys, bottles or two-quart pots. 

TALLE. To mock. (.^.-5.) 

Unarmed were the palent alle, 

Our folk hero gun to ta/h, 

Arthiiur and 257- 

TALLEE. " When they hale aft the sheate of 
mainc or fore-sailes, (hey say, Tallee oft (he 
Mea/e,"MS. liarl. 6268. Taylia, Reliq. An- 
tiq. i. 2. 

TALLICIIE. Tlte same as Taily(io). 

TALLIT. A hayloft. West. “ When the 
prisoner came in he was watcherdy which 
shewed he had not been all night in the 
talUt** 

TALL-MEN. Dice so loaded as to come up 
with high numbers. A cant terra. 

TALLOW-CAKE. A cake of tallow; tallow 
made up in the form of a cake Var. dial. 

TALLOW-CATCII. Same as Keech (2). 

TALLOW-CRAPS. Sec Crap.n (I). 

TALLOW-HUED. Pale os tallow. North. 
Burton uses the phrase tallow-faced. 

TALLOW-LAFE. Conyiarium, MS. Diet. c. 
IbOO. 

T.\LL-WOOD. " Tall woode, pacte woddc to 
make hylJettrs of, taillee’* Palsgrave. The 
term is still used in Kent. 

TALLY. (1) A term in playing ball, when the 
number of aces on liuth sides is equal. North. 

(21 To reckon. See Decon’s Works, p. 134. 

(3) III counting any articles which arc sold by 
the hundred, bne is thrown out after each 
hundred ; that is called the tally. The num- 
ber of tallies of course shows the numl»er of 
hundreds. They are given in to the pur- 
chaser. Hunter. 

(4 I A kind of small ship. 

(5) A company or divuuon of voters at an elec- 
tion. ^mertet. 

f61 Stoutly; boldly. 

(7) Seemly ; decently ; elegantly. 

T.AI.ME. To l>ecomc dumb } 

Hur fadur Der» hand« ran tninu, 

SiKhe a iwenn# hys harla ran twalme. 

Amt K/ortnrr v/ Knm«*, 76U. 

I donke upon David, til mi tonge ra/mr«/ 

I nr rcndrrdr nowt. ti hen men txrcn palrort : 
li It also mlkel aurwe. in song to is in soltnes ’ 

flrliq. Antiq. J. 202. 

TALSHIDES. “One pound of white light.s, ten 
taUhideiy eight faggotts," Ord. and Reg. 
p. 162. 

TALT. Pitched. 

There was talt manypavylmm 
Of riche wndri and fticlatoun. 

Kfinf AUtautider, *i234 

II. I 



TAI.VACE. A kind of buckler or shield, bent 
on each side, and rising in the middle. 

AUher broght unio the placa 
A mtkel rowud taltmee. 

Ytcaine and Gmwin, 3158. 
And after mete (har It waa, 

The children pleKle at the talrot. 

64^44 Hnmtoun, p. 14.^. 

TALWHE. Tallow. Nominale MS, 

TAM. The ahhr. of pr. n. Thomasinc. 

T.AMaRA. a compound of spices. 

TAME. (I) To broach or taste liquor. “To 
tame, tap, dolium relinere** Coles. 

Nowe to wri te ourmouthes tyme wi re, 

This llagettc will I tam4, yf thou rrade us. 

CAtfsttr Playi, i. 124. 

(2) To cut { to divide. H'e$t. 

TAME-GOOSE. a foolish fellow. “ I aay cast 

away ; yea, utterly cast away upon a noddy, a 
ninny-hammer, a tame-yoosey’ The (V/ac it 
Alteredy 4 to. Lond. 1605. 

[TAMER. A team of horses. Notf. 

TAMINE. A sort of woollen cloth. 

TAMMN. a miRer’s tool. Comw. 

TAMMY. Glutinous, or sizy. Cumh. 

TAMPIN. A long pellet. 

Make two atiffb long rowlet or tampina of linmn 
rlowtcs, or such like stuffc, sharpe pointed likrsu- 
gcr-lovtf ; which (ampin4 are called of the physi- 
tians in Latirie and being aimoinlcd with the 
ointment aforesaid, thrust them up into the horsacs 
nostrils, and let them abide therein a pretty whilk j 
then pul them out, and you shal see such abundance 
of matter come forth at his nose as is mar- 
vellous to behold. 

Top4*ir4 Fuur.p,H>t4d BeaatM, 1007. p.372. 

TAMPING-IRON. A tool* used for heating 
dow n the earthy substance in the charge used 
for blasting. C'omtc. 

TAMPION. A piece of wood fitted to the 
mouth of a large gun. “ Tanipyon for a gon, 
tampony* Palsgrave, suhst. f. 69. 

Unadvise«ny gave fire to a pcece chargnl with a 
pellet instecdo of a tampion, the which lighting on 
the palaice wall, ranne through one of the prlvlc 
lo<<giDgs, and did no further harmo. 

lAtmbar<it4 PrramtmUtUm, 1596, p. 43.3. 

TAN. (1) Taken. {A.-S.) 

When pese was cryed and day tan, 

Kyng Ardiw was a yuyfulle nun. 

MS. Canuth. Ff. li. 38, f.7». 
Baptem the first 1» holdcn than. 

That failetli at the fonte be tnn. 

MS. S.Wn. 1785. f. 34. 

(2} To entice. {A.-S.) 

Thefende of hetiragayn skylle 
Put in hir a h.irde wille 
Hur fadur luf towynnei ^ 

•Snd also temped was that man 
His owne doubter for to tan. 

To do a dedly synne. 

MS Vantnb. Ff. v. 4«, f. 4S. 

(3) Then, t 'or, dial. 

( I) To dun. (5) To heat. Tor. dial. 

(6) A twig, or small switch, /.one. 

TAN.\CLES. A kind of pincers, used formerly 
for torturing. “To pinch or tanacle with 
tongs, with pincers or tanaelcs," Florio, 
p. 352, cd. 1611. 
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TANBASE. To beat : to struggle. Devon. 

TANCEL. To beat ; to flog. Derb. 

TANCRETE. A transcript, or copy. {J.-S.) 

TAN-DAY. The second day of a fair; a day 
after a fair ; a fair for fun. Weei. 

TANK. (1) One. See Cruke. 

(2) Taken. The same as TVin (1). 

And »uch a cUBtomc men have tan* therclni 
That to be drunkeU K.ircc accounted sinne. 

Tatflitr'i Worker, 169U. il. 

TAN FLAWING. The taking the bark off the 
oak trees. Suasex, 

TANG. (1) To sound, as a bell. Sometimes, to 
ring or pull a bell. Var. dial. 

(2) A taste, or acrid twang. Devon. 

(3) The sting of a l>ec, &c. AbrM. “ A tange 
of a ncdyr, anu,’* MS. Diet. c. 1500. 

(4) The tongue of a buckle, &c. East. 

(5) To tic. Somenet. 

(6) That part of a knife or fork which passes into 
the haft. fTeat. “ A tange of a knyfe, pira* 
fnwt,** MS. Diet. c. 1500. 

(7) The prong of a fork, l^iorth. 

(8) Sea-weed. Novih. 

(9) Dirt ? “ You are in pretty tangs," i. e. very 
dirty; a Norfolk expression. 

It depraeeB the mind, and leave* that tang and 
filth upon the Intellectuals and affbettons as U not to 
be washed off Without much ado by better counsels. 

A Cap of Grey Hntrt for a Grefn Hoad, 16SR. p. 6T*. 

TANGING-NADDER. The large dragon-fly. 

TANGLE. (1) Sca-wced. A'or/A. 

(2) To entangle. Pa/a^rrave. 

TANGLKSOME. Discontented ; obstinate; 

fretful. “ Tangg}!, or froward, and angrv," 
Pr. Parv. MS. Ilarl. 221, f. 177. 

TANGLING. Slatternly ; slovenly. AbrM. 

TANK. (1) According to Willan, apiece of deep 
water, natural or artiflcial. A'orM. 

f2) A blow, tl'anr. 

(3) An idle amusement, ff'esf. 

( 4 ) Wild parsnip. Gerard. 

Brydtweteor Mnjir. Hit hath leves lyketohrm- 
lok, and a quite flower. The vertu therof is that 
hit [i«] gud to hde the dropey and bytynge of ve- 
netnes bestus. MS. Arundel f. 46. 

(5) A hat round at the top, but ascending like a 
sugar-loaf. Holme, 1688. 

TANKARD-BEARER. One who fetched water 
from conduits fur the use of the citizens. 
Before the New River was brought to Lon- 
don, the city was chiefly supplied with water 
from conduits. See Ben Jonson, i. 24. '* This 
is the manner of carrying water from the con- 
ducts in London to every particular family, 
and is so born both by men and women 011 
their ahoulders,” Holme, 1C88, iii. 259. 

TANKARD-TL'RNTP. The long-rooted turnip. 

TANKEROUS. Fretful; cross. EoMt. It is 
sometimes pronounced tankeraome. 

TANNIKIN. A name for a Dutch woman. 

Out she would, tucks up her trinkets, like a 
Dutch fanniJlrin sliding to market on the tse, and 
away she flings. .4rmin'$ .W*f 0 / \lnnlr*, Hk»a. 

TANQUA.M. ** Tanquam is a fellow’s fellow in 
our Universities, Blount, ed. 1681, p. 638. 

TANS. Pricklcbackf. Suffolk. 



T.\NSAY-CAKE. Was thus made: 

Breke egges In bassyn, andswynge hem sone, 

Do powder of peper therto anone. 

Then gryndc Unsay, iho jUse ow(e wrynge. 

To blynde with tho egges, withowte Usynge. 

In pan or skclct thou shalt hitfrye, 

In butiur wele skymm ct wyiurly, 

Or white grecc thou mske take therto, 

Geder hit on a cake, thenne base thou do 
With platere of tre, and fryehit browne. 

On brodclechcs serve hit thou schallr. 

With frauDche-metc or other metis wiihalle. 

MS. Sii-ane J9Wi, p. K*). 

TANSY. A dish very common in the seven- 
teenth century. It was thus made: 

HfHi) to make a rrrp gwtd tanrie. 

Take 15 ^gs, andfiofthe whites; brat them v<ry 
well ; then put In some sugar, and a title uck ; 
beat them again, and pul about a pint or a little 
mure of cream ; then beat them again; then pul ia 
the juice of spinage or of primrose leaves to make it 
green. Then put in *ome more sugar, if il be not 
sweet enough ; then beat It again a little, and so let 
It stand till you fry It, when the first course Is in. 
Then fry it with a little sweet butter. It must bo 
stirred and fryed very tender. When it if fryed 
enough, then put it in a dish, and strew some sug.tr 
u;K>n it. and serve It In. 

A True Contteuroman'o DeHgkt, 1676, pp. 15-14. 

TANTABLIN. Some dish or tart in cookery, 
mentioned in Taylor's Workes, 1630, i. 146. 
Tantadlina^ apple-dumplings, Hcref. Gl, 106. 
Forby has tantablet, a sort of tart in which the 
i/uit is not covered by a crust, but fancifully 
tricked and flourished w’ith slender shreds of 
pastiy. A cow-plat, or human ordure, is 
called in ridicule a tantadlin^ or tantadlin- 
tart. 

TANTARA. A confused noise. Var. dial. U 
was formerly applied to the noise of a drum- 
There's no tantara, sa sa sa, or force. 

Of man to roan, or warlike horse to horse. 

Tnplor't Worket, 163U, iii 06. 

TANTARABOBS. The devil. Devon. 

T.\NTER. To quarrel. AorM. 

TANTICKLE. A pricklcback. Suffolk. 

TANTLE. To dawdle, or trifle ; to go gently ; 
to attend. Sorth. 

TANTO.NY-PIG. Sec Anlhony-pig. 

TANTONY-POUCH. 

Thou for the edge, and I the point, will make 
the foole bestride our mlsires backes, and then have 
at the bagge with the dudgin hafte, that is, at the 
dudgeo dagger, by which hangs hts tantome pouch. 

Lillp, cd. 1632, sig. Aa. iv. 

TANTRELS. Idle persons. North. 

TANTL'MS. Affected airs ; insolencea ; whims. 
Var. dial. 

TAP. (1) To sole shoes. fVea/. 

(2) To change money. North. 

(3) The spigot of a barrel. Var. dial. 

(4) The hare or rabbit was said to tap, when 
making a noise at rutting time. 

(5) To tap a tree at the root, i. e. to open it 
round about the root. 

TAPART. Of the one part. 

TAPE. A mole. South. 

TAPECERY. Tapestry. “ A broderer of 
verge,'* Ord. and Reg. p. 99. 
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TAPER-BIT. A joiner’s tool. Urns <lescrilw<l by 
Holme :—" the taper-bit is for the making of 
a small hole widei and larger, licing in the 
mouth half round, whose edges are sharp, and 
by reason of its being taper as it goeth into a 
hole With the small end, and is turned about 
therein, the edges cut it wide by Uking 
- *“»vings or pairings from the hole side.*' 

Ord. and Reg. p. 116. 

TAPER-LADDER. A kind of small rack having 
one end broader than the other. 
tapes. Bands of linen ; pieces of lace such as 
form chequcr-work, Sec. {.-I.-S.) 

TAPET. A hanging cloth of any kind, as tapes- 
try, the cloth for a sumpter-horse, &c. " Tap- 
pet, a clothe, tappu," Palsgrave. The term 
was applied metaphorically to the foliage of 
trees. ^ 

EKe gudcly Flora, the goddei, yi so gay, 

Haiti on heir tapittM aonilrd haw., .ana 
Of frawh flouraa that lo walla browdrd bane. 

MS. Cnnlab. Ff. I. 6, f. II. 
To John Vara, Earl of Oaford, ...an rapper, of 
counlarfait arraa ofthaiuny of Solomon 

tap-house, a tavern, or inm"'' - 

Their Kniaiara with blaaka damnation dmnka. 
Whose heart ii Sataos tap-houw or hii inne 

TAPILLE. AUper. 

T o ilsnifyc whoeo wiJIc be dene, 

Muste oflVe a tapitle (ngedir made of ihrr. 

Lii<fgnt 0 , JV5. SfK-a Antitj. 134, f. 29. 

TAPINAGE. Secret skulking. (jV.-A^) 

nyjtso thy Dcwe Uipinagt 
or Lollardye goth aboute 
To seile Criiiia frythc lu doute. 

Gower, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 13D. 

TAPISED. Lurked ; lay hid. Heame. 

TAPISER. A maker of tapestry. (//.-A'^) 

“ Tappyssery worke, tapigterie'’ Palsgrave. 

TAPITE. The same as T'aoe/, q. V. 

TAPITEU. The same as Tapuer, q. v. See 
Daviea’ York Records, Append, p. 235. 

TAP-LASH. Bad small bir. Var.diai. Also 
the refuse or dregs of liquor. ’ 

Hit gannenu tiunke moat sweetly of hit vomit. 

Pac’d with the tap-laeh of strong ale and wine. 

Which from his slav’rmg chaps doth oft decline. 

Toif/or*# Worku, 1U3U, iii. 6. 

TAPLEY. Early in the morning. Exm. 

TAPLINGS. The strong double leathers made 
fast to the cuds of each piece of a flail. 

TAPPE, (I) To tap; to beat ? 

And your fi»ol ye tappyn and yc daunce, 

Thogh hit the fryskytt horse were In a towne. 

agj. Tairfat 16 . 

I croose out all thla s adewe. by Saynt Johan I 
I Uke my roppe In my lappe, and am gone. 

Morality of Kcery-Mun, p. 03. 

TAPPER. An innkeeper. North. 

TAPPIS. To lie close to the ground, said of 
partridges and game. Kaat. 

TAPPY. To hide or skulk, as a deer. 

TAPPY-LAPPY. In haste, with the coat-laps 
flying behind through speed. 
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N.nny Bair, crying out: I Ju.l g.| a glilT o 
T 4 ' ''■'’'■►-'"f/'V. for the huwJay. 

lAl The round pipes or cells io a beehive 
wtiicli are made for the ouccii-bce 

TAP-SHACKLED. Intoxicated. 

TAPSTEKE. a woman who had the care of the 
tap in a public-house, or inn. In Shake- 
speare s time, a man or woman who drew the 
beer wias called the tapster. 

TA p7i??' <^P<^ra, MS. Diet. c. 1500. 

lAFULL. Part of ancient armour, mentioned 
in Halls Union, 1548, Hen. IV f 12 
Meyrick conjectures it to he the projecting 
edge of the cuirass. ® 

TAP- WARE. A wisp of straw or bottle of bas- 
ket-work to put within side the tap-hole in a 
brewing or other straining vessel. 

TAR. (1) There. Sevyn Sages, 207 
(2) A childish word for farewell. 

TARAGE. Appearance.^ 

In every part the tarngt U the same. 

Liche hb fader of maiierb aod of name. 

*ound of trumpets. 

TAR-BARELLE. A combustible missile used 
in ancient warfare. 

with bowes ichot and with arblait, 

With tarbaratU and with wildefyre. 

TA DDT t. « 4 , f. 24. 

/Tx !™4 . Also farWisA. 

1 AK-BOX. (1) A box used by shepherds for car- 
rying tar, used for anointing sores in sheep 
for marking them, and for other purposes. 
Tarreboysie, Chester Plays, i. 125. 

Shwpherd*. leave ilnglnRyour paitorall tonncifi. 

And to learne compltmenii *hew y.mr endcavouis • 
Cast of for ever your twoe nhillliigg bonnetts. 

Cover your coxcombe with three pounds bcavrr*. 

Sell carte and tarrbon new coaches to buy. 

Then, good your worship^,- the vulgar will cry. 

, AfS. Wdrfir. 58.12, f.?t«5 

(2) A terra of contempt. 

TARDLB. To entangle. Dorget. 

TARDRY. Immodest ; bawdy. Eagt. 

Tare, (l) Eager; brisk. Hertf. 

(2) Tom. Vocab. MS. xv. Cent. 
rAREFITCII. "Tarcfytche, a come, lupyn^* 
Palsgrave, subst. f. 69. 

TARGE. (1) A shield. (.7.-W.) 

Tho that tufflr so her wyf«, God let hem never thryf, 
Hyt makjrth hem to ley to wed bothe bokolar and 
*V^\. . 416, f. 74. 

I woJdescy thee yiia worde of therarge. Ther 

b no wight weel armed ne » ight dtfcndcti ne kepio 
wlihowien tnurgt, for the taar^e dofendethe the 
Jother hameyi from empeyrlng t by hit it booihe the 
body and the toother herneys ekepte withouien 
enpeyrlng. Romancgo/ihe M<mk,SUm College AfS. 

Afftcr I tooke the gaynepaynes and the iwerd 
with which I gurde me. and tithe whane I was thus 
armed, 1 putte the targe to my syde. 

/rtv nw >^»*t*ttt«o/fh$Moak,Si<mCoUegrMS. 

(2) To tarry; to delay. Also, delay, 

Otuwel, withoutc targing, 

Answerede Karoifeca the king. 

Aemane* 0 / fVuef, p. 79. 

(3) " Tnrge or chsrtyr, eor/o,” Pr. Parv. 
TAR-GKASS. Wild vetch. S/af: 
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TARIE. To provoke j to tietrey. 

TARIF.R. A terrier. Palmare- 
TARING. Great j noisy ; Muilenng. 

TARRY. Dark. Hay gives this as a Suffolk 
won!, hut it does not seem to he now used. 
TARLETHER. A temiof eonlempt. 

TARl.ETTE. A tartlet. Pm’’- . 

TAR-MARL. String saturated in tar. /.me. 
TARMINGER. Harbinger. A corruption. 

TARN.'(i) A lake.’’ Abr/A. * 

Inc to snclc tn the mounlain tom of 
which .bounds with «.h of .n cccllcnl ll.> 

It I. conjectural lh.l they Mt thcmscl.M down In 
the midst of . hc.vysnow storm, .nd 
come by drowslnc. h.d sunk Into sleep and fallen 

victims to the Inclemency of the day. 

finetpapfr Paragrapht IWO. 

(2) Fierce i ill-natured. Cumb. 

TARNATION. A common oath. 

TARNE. (1) A girl, or wench. 

As senyle knave and sengle tome, 

Wbrnithey synne f.gg. 

(2) Tore ; razed. , ^ , u 

The spere awey feyro dud glydc, 

Hyt tome hys skynne in manere. 

II. thoght hyt 

TARNEL. Much; equal. Sou/A. 

TAROCKS. See Terres/na/-Tnumj/As. 

TAROTS. A game at cards. Ta™’® 

be carils with printed or dotted hacks. " iH 
vou play at tables, at dyce. at fnrofa, and 
chessc The French Alphabet, 8vo. Lond. 
1615, p. 148. 

TARPE. 

Ho toko out the brode farp*’* 

Jiotfn i. ®s 

TARR. To vez ; to disquiet. 

TARRA-DIDDLED. Imposed upon, generally 
bv lies ; puzzled ; bewildered, ll’esf. 
TARRANT. A crabbed fellow. lorisA. 
TARRAS. A terrace. Arch. x. 422. 

TARRET. To tarry. AbrfA. 

TARRIANCE. Abode; delay. “Taryaunce, 
ahvding, demourtmee; taryaunce, termyne, 
a//en/e, ef/en/ion, arretl" Palsgrave. 

Where hearts be knit, what helps. If not Injoy I 
DeUy breed, doubts, no cuniiinc to be coy l 
Whilst laaie Time hi. tume by terrinltre wtrves. 

love still srowe. sickly, and Hope dally starvrn 

Droylnn's Poesa,, ed. 1KI7. P- *>«• 

T aRR-ON. “ To excite to anger or violence, is 
still used in aieshirc. It is a good old wortl, 
used by Wicliffe in his Path Wave to Perfect 
Knowlcdg; and also in a MS. translation of 
the Psalms by Wicliffc, iwncs me : ‘ They have 
lerrid thee to ire,”' AVUbrahani. p. 112. 
TAR-ROPE. Rope-yarn. Aor/ 

TARS. Tharsia, a country adjoining C^lmy. 
Clo/A of Tam, a species of silken stuff for- 
merly much esteemed. 

In togesof TUrrmfullerlchetyrnltyryde. 

Jfurte ,f rtAui e. US, Unetdis, f. 87- 
TARSE. Mcntula ; virga. {.t.-S.) 



Now je speke of a torwr. 

In alle the warld Is not a wars. 

Thane liathe my hosbond. 

US. Poi kingtnn 10, av. Cent, 

TARSEL. Tlic same as Tercet, q. v. 

TARST. Erst ? 

Tho lartt bigan Godrlch to go 
Upon the Uanshe. and fasle to slo. 

Hanhlc, 28118. 

TARTAR. (1) Tartarus, orheU. 

(2) A covetous, greedy person. AorfA. 
TARTARET. The jiassenger-hawk. 

TARTARIAN. A thief. iVorea. 

TARTARIN. A kind of silk. If Aife tarta- 
rone is mentioned in Ord. and Reg. p. 12S. 

Item, two quishlons of counlerfell artes with my 
Lords armes t aUoc two palre of eurtalne. of gisra 
rortorin. Tast. I'rr-«. p.483 

TARTARY, Tartarus ; hell. 

‘ TART-STUFF. Was thus made : 

To a dosen pound of prunes lake half a doien of 
Malleo raisins, wash and pick them clean, and put 
them Into a pot of water ; set them over the Are till 
all these ate like pulp, and stir them often l«t t h^ 
bum toi then take them off. and let them be tubbed 
through a hair slve hard with your hands, by little 
and little, till all be through t then season them to 
your l**tp wUh tearced ginger. 

^ r» «« Gemlcutemut/s De/igfbf, IC7<>, p. 

TAR. VETCHES. Tares. SoutA. 

TARVY. To slniggle ; to get free, rornie. 

TAS. A mow of corn. Kent. “ Tassc of come 
or other lyke, feast*," Pr. Parv, 

TASE. Takes. (.-f.-S.) 

He lose the tynge and the spere, 

Stlrttes up appstne the mere. 

Fro the modes that hym here 
Forthe ganne he ryde I Perceeo;, 429. 

TASEE. Clasp ;6hula. Gawayne. 

TASELL. A teazel. “ Gordo, a thystclle or a 
lasell,”Nominale MS. 

TASES. “ Patiieiili, the tases or jtases that 
horsemen use behind," Florio, p. 57. 

TASH. (1) Tobesitatter; to splash. AorfA. 

(2) Fretful ; froward. Dunelm. , , , „ 

TASK. (1) “ Taske in workyiig stynt, laeAe, 
Palsgrave. (2) “ Taske that a price gaderetli, 
taulr,'* ibid. 

TASKED. In full work. Nor/A. 

T.kSKER. A thrasher. In some jilaces, a reaper 
is so called. It is an archaism in the hrst 
sense. “ Triluralor, a tasker,’ Nomi- 
nale MS. xv. Cent. 

TASKS. Flax on the distaff. 

TASK-WORK. Work taken by the piece. 
TASPE. To pant ; to beat ; to palpitate. 
TASSAKER. A cup, or goblet. 

TASSE. (1) A heap. (/f.-.V.) 

Th«r Jay of palens mani tat**. 

Wide and aide, more and 

/grthiiur and p. 249. 

A povere man. whichc Bardut I'yjte, 

Cam forth walkynpc with hU a*sc. 

Ami htilde gadil'1 him a <a*A« 

Of grene and of drye. 

Cfnfftr, US. Soc. Anti-1 13*, f. 138, 
Thou up. a *ely tM, 

Ajeyn. the develes grysly !««•'. 

«S, dddir. llffT. f.6i- 
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2) A cup ; a dish. l^ar. dial 
< 3) To dirty ; to splash. Xor/A. 
t ASSKL. (I) The male of the goss-hawk. 

So »hr, bf going the further abuiit, roit.es the 
nrerer home, and by casting out the lure, makes the 
ta4tfll ffrntU cotnc to her flst. 

Tayh/$ Workes, 1C30, ll 95. 

! 2) A silly person. AorM. 

TASSEL-BUR. A thistle. PaUgrave. 
TASSELED. Adorned with tassels. 
TASSELETS. Small tassels. Harrison, p. ICO. 
PASSES. Armour for the thighs. It is ex- 
plained in the Unton Inventories, ** flaps of 
armour attached to the bottom of the hreast- 
plate.” See Hall, Henr>' IV. f. 12. 

T.ASSET. An ill-bchavcd woman. Derdy. 
TASSEY. A mischievous child ; a silly fellow. 
A'or/A. 

TAST. Touched ; felt ; examined. 

The maiden tost Hornes wounde, 

The kinges doubter, in thatstuunde. 

Hortt ChUd 0 anti Maiden Rimnild, p, 300. 

TASTE. (1) To smell. North, 

(2) To touch or enter upon a subject. 
TASTOUK. *' Tastour, a IjlcII cuppe to last 
wyne, tavse agotutrr htin," Palsgrave. 
TASTRILL. A cunning rogue. North, 

TAT. (1) To entangle. North. 

(2) Dad ; father. A child’s term. Tatta is some- 
times heard. Suffolk, 

(3) To touch gently. Uanti. 

(1) That. Lane, 

TATARW’AGGES. Perhaps the same as tatter- 
traf/oyM, explained by Drockett,*‘raggedclothes 
fluttering in the wind.” 

And with grate clothU nat fullcleoe, 

But frettid full of tatanragx^t. 

Rittnauiti of the Ro§e, Titl I. 

TATCHE. The same as Toche, 

T.\TE. (1) To tilt ; to overturn. Il'egt, 

(2) A small lock of hair, wool, Ac. North, 
TATELING. Stammering. 

TATER. a potato. Tater-trap, a trap for 
potatoes, i. e. the mouth. Var. dial. Potatoes 
arc often termed tatie$. Tatic-and-point, a 
good meal of }>otatoes, the meat being poiuled 
at in imagination. To settle any one’e tatere, 
equivalent to settle big hash. Taler -dropping, 
planting potatoes. 

TATH. (1) Takcth. 

For he tlierof hii parte nc tath. 

But kepeth to another that he hath. 

Giju>«r, MS. Sor. Antitf J54, f. 1*7. 

(2) Lnxtiriant grass growing about the dung of 
animats. Also, to manure land by pasturing 
cattle upon it. 

TATHER. To lay out any kind of work. 
Tathering-chain, a chain by which work is 
laid out and planned. Salop, Anliq, 
TATIIY-GRASS. Coarse refuse grass. North, 
TATS. FaHedice. A cant term. 

TATTER. (1) Cross; peevish. Kent. 

(2) To stir actively ami laboriously. EoMt, 

(3) To make a fool of any one, hUdx, 

( 4 ) To chatter, or gabble. Pr.Parv, Tatferer, 
a female scold. Norff 



TATTERDEMALLION. a ragged fellow. 

The }iox and pile* ahalt reverence theet ooeflrs 
Mnkes out another ; and whole famllle* «hall inain- 
talne their tailtitirmaliione, with haitging thee out 
in a string. 

Brathuvite'e Sntoakiiig Age, lfil7, p. U7. 

1 have carried a great many in my wherry, males 
and femalea, from the silken whore to thepitifuil 
poor tatterdemalion th.il have had forty tiroes more 
whipcord given them for nothing. 

Poor Rfbin*$ rUione, U>77. P- "3. 

TATTERWALLOPS. See Tatarwaggee, 

TATY. (1) A board or pole, resting, in the mid- 
dle only, on some elevated place, and Ih- 
lanced so that two persons, one silting uu 
each end, may move up and down alternately 
by striking the ground with the feet. 

(2) Fit ; suitable. North. 

TAUBASE. Unruly l>chaviour. fTest. 

TAUCKNET. A small cannon.’ 

Thy fakens, taucknet*, minions all, 

Arow thou hast them layde. 

Gnulfrida and Barnardo, 1570. 

TAUGHT. Tight. Var. dial 

TAUGHTE. Delivered up. (..^.-5.) 

He hym sone to the kiitc, 

Ther he allc the golde whte. Percttnl, 8(09. 

TAUKE. The herb daucus asininue. 

TAUM. (1) To faint with sickness ; to fall gently 
to sleep. North, 

(2) A fishing-line. Yorksh. 

TAUNT. (1) A certain quantity. 

Good ale he doth so haunt. 

And drynke a due taunt. 

Dortour Doutble Ale, n. d. 

(2) To teaze ; to importunate. East. 

(3) Lofty; loftily masted. /. Wight. 

TAUNTLINO. Tossing the head. Line. “There 

she was, turtling ami tauntling.'" 

TAUNTONS. A kind of broad cloths mode at 
Taunton in Somersetshire. 

TAURD. Towards? 

Rl}t to fare* the foule fynde, 

Sen he wo* bonden soo ; 

He berkes and grennea taurd men, 

Bot he ne may nop doo. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. r.49, f. 81. 

TAURE. The constellation Taurus. 

TAUTE. Gave? {A.-S.) 

On him tilts »home mehaveth speken. 

I.evc Nctde, bi-lef al this} 

Me thlnketh that thou artoewis. 

Tlie mon that me to the taute. 

He weste that thou hous tuuheat saute. 

MS. IHgt>y M. 

TAU3T. Behaved ; manneretl. Gatrayne. 

TAVE. (1) To kick; to fidget almut, especially 
with the feet ; to rage. IVir. dial It occurs in 
the History* of Beryn, 1327. 

(2) To work up plaster, &c. Cumb. 

TAVELL. “ An instrument for a sylke woman 
to worke with,” Palsgrave. 

TAVERN. (1) A cellar. Yorksh. 

(2) The tavern bitch has hit him in the head, i. e. 
he is tipsy. 

TAVEKiNEK. The keeper of a tavern. 

Ryght as off a tavemere, 

The grcenc husche that haogeth out 

I* a sygne, it is no dowte. 
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Outward flblkyt ffor to i«*lle 
That within u wynr to telle. 

MS.Cuttan. Tiber. S. »ll. f.72* 
Mary, at the dore even hereby, 

Vf we call any ihynge on hye. 

The taeemer wyll antwere. 

jHterludt of tUe iUj. E/e»»e«ra, n. d. 

TAVERNGANGE. Attabemio, MS. Diet. c. 
1500. 

TAVERN-TOKEN. A token coined by a tavern- 
keeper. To swallow a tavern token, was a 
cant phrase for being tipsy. See the Honest 
Whore, i. 4. 

TAVORT. Half a bushel. Stutex. 

TAW. (1) To dress hemp, or leather. 

And whIUt that they did nimbly spin. 

The hempe he needs muat taw. 

RoMn GoodfellotCt p. 2fl. 

(2) To soften, or make supple. 

(3) A whip. North, 

(4) A large choice marble. 

(OJ To twist ; to entangle. North. 

(6) To tie; to fasten. Somerget. 

TAW-BESS. A slatternly woman. North. 
TAWDERIED-UP. Finely dressed. Line. 
TAWDRY. (1) Tawdry lace, s kind of fine lace 
alluded to by Shakespeare, Spenser, &c. “Taw- 
dry-lace, nuFMfmw ioneta Etheldreda 

emj/tw*' Coles. 

(2) A rural necklace. Drayton 
TAWE. Tow. {j4.-S.) 

TAWER. (1) Aftergrass. Dorset. 

(2) A leather-dresser. Tar. diat. 

TAWL. To stroke, or make smooth. West. 
TAWLINGS. The mark from which boys shoot 
in playing at marbles. South. 

TAWNY. A bullfinch. Somerset, 
TAWNY-MEDLY. Tannymesleyt Palsgrave. 
TAWS. A piece of tanned leather. North. 
TAWSTOCK-GRACE. Finis. Devon. 
TAXAGE. Taxation. MS. Diet. c. 1500. 
TAXERS. Two officers yearly chosen in Cam- 
bridge to see the true gage of all weights and 
measures. Blount. 

TAX-WAX. The same as Faxwax, q. v. 

TAYE. To manure land. “Tayng of lond, 
ruderacio, stercoriza,** Pr. Parv. At f. 18C it 
is spelt taym, “tnym londe with schepys 
donge." 

TAYLARD. A term of reproach. 

TAYSED. Driven; harassed. Gawayne. 
TAYTE.(I) 

There he Icvede In a fajirf/* 

Uuthe hU modir and hU gayte. 

Perteoal, 2.W. 

(2) Plump ; fat ? Syr Gawayne, p. 52. 

TAZZY. A mischievous chdd. North. 

TA5TE. Taught. {A.-S.) 

And bygytine, as I yer tape. 

At iimili modo even strape. 

MS, Cotton. Claud. A. U. f. 150. 

TE. (l)To. Yorksh. 

(2) To go ; to draw to. {A.-S.) 

Butshcaunsweryd hym ay in haste, 

To none bot Launcelot woM the it. 

HS. Harl, f. ino. 



The dcvel hevedc so muche pousld, 

I I'hat sllv moslen to helle te. 

Hell, p. 13L 

Never rft y nil no woman se. 

Into wilderncs I chU/e. 

And live thcr evermore 
VVith wyldc bestes In holtcs horo. 

Sir Orp/teo, ad. 17t. 

(3) To tug ; to pull. {A.-S.) 

In the toun he bird belles ring, 

And loudecrieand miche wepclng, 

( lothrs to tere. her to to. 

More sorwe no might non be. 

Gif of H'aruHko, p. 249. 

(4) Tbee. Amis and Amiloun, 1599. 

TEA. (1 ) The one. North. 

(2) Too ; likewise. Yorkth. 

(3) To take tea. Var. dial. 

TEAD. A torcb. Thi» word is oted several 
times by Sjwnscr. 

Now‘» the glad and cheercfull day. 

Phoebus doth hU brames display. 

And the faire bride forth to lead 
Makishis torch their nuptUI toad. 

Hesuwkd’a Marria/fO Triumph, lCl>t. 

TEADY. Tired; peevish. North. 

TEAGLE. A crane for lifting goods. North. 
TEAGS. 

All ye that love, or who pretends. 

Come listen to my sonnet i 
Black baggt or visards, who have friends. 

Or English tengt or bonnets. FoUy in Print, 1667. 
TEAK. A whitlow. Somerset. 

TEAKERS. A running of watery matter from 
a sore. Northumh. 

TEALIE. A tailor. Lane. 

TEAM. (1) A tandem. l or. dial. 

(2) A litter of pigs. Kent. Brocketl has teem, 
a brood of young ducks. A.-S. team. It is a 
common archaism, spell teme. 

(3) Empty. Yorksh. 

1^4) An ox-chain in harness. North. 

(5) “ A tcanic beast, everie beast that draweth 
or Irearcth bunlens,” Baret, 1580. 

' TEAM-B.ANDS. The same as Start^chains, q. v, 
TEAMEU. (1) A team of five horses. Norf. 
(2) To pour out copiously. East. 
TEAMEUMAN. A waggoner, carter, or driver 
of a teamer. Norf. 

TE/VM-FULL. Brimful. North. 

TEA N’T. It is not. Var. dial 
TEAP. A peak, or point. Somerset. 

TEAR. (1) To go fast. far. dial. 

(2^ To break, or crack. West. 

TEAR-A-C.\T. To rant violently. 

TEARING. Great; rough; topping; noisy; 

blustering: hot-headed. Var. dial. 

TEARS. (1) The sea-swallow. Arch. xiii. 352. 

(2) They were. I^nc. 

(3) To compare ; to liken. Yorksh, 

TEART. Sharp ; severe ; painful. West. 
TEAR-THE-MOOR. “To tear the moor/’ 

i says Urry, in bis MS. additions to Ray, “ about 
lllingerford signifies to gett roaringly drunk. 
They tore the moor bitterly." 

TEAUY. Weak and thin. Dorset. This term 
' is gnierally applied to plants. 
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TEASER. (1) A kind of hound. 

(2) AnTtliing which cnusci trouble. I'ar.dial. 

TEATA. Too much. North. 

TEATH. Tilhe. North. 

Therfore. of nil th*l I h«n> wonne 
To gvve thee teath I wll beglne. 

Oi»tter K 58. 

TEATHE. The dung of cattle. Norf. 

TEATIIY. Peevish ; crahhcd. Yorkth. 

TEATISH. The same as Teathy, q. v. 

Lightly, heeit an otde man, (for thoae yeeree are 
muci wayward and reeriiA) yet be he never ao olde or 
ao froward, aioce avarice Ilkcwue ia a fallow vice of 
tho«« fraile yearea, we mu»l aet one caircame to 
•trlve with another, and alay the anger of oppreaalon 
by the aweet Incense «>f a newe purse of angels. 

yuMh't Pieret PtnnUemf, 1599. 

TEATY-WAD. The same as Sugar-teaty q. v. 

TEAUP. A tup, or nun. North, 

TEAVK. The same as Tave (1). 

TEAWSE. To pull, or raffle. Lane. 

TEBLE. Qu. ail error for treble t 
Theophanot for God in telle wyte 
Thcrinne apperid, as je have herde devyse. 

L 4 f<tffnte, MS. Soe, Antiq. 194, f. 26. 

TECHE. (1) To teach. (^.-.S.) 

(2) To intrust; to appoint to. 

TECHY. Peevish ; cross ; touchy. South. 

TECKEN. Taken ; took. Line. 

TECTLY. Covertly ; secretly. 

TED. (1) To spread hay. “I teede hey, I 
tournc it afore it is made in cockes, Je fene^* 
Palsgrave. Still in use. 

(2) To turn flax when it has been laid on the 
ground to dry. H'e$t. 

f3) To burn wood-fires. JJne. 

(4) To be ordered to do anything. Ej.'m. 

(5) The nickname for Edvard. 

TEDDER. Live within thy tedder, i. e. live 
within thy bounds. Tusser, p. xxiii. 

TEDDING-POLE. The long stick used for 
turning or tedding flax. H>#f. 

TEDDY. Edward. Var. dial. 

TEDY. Tedious ; vexatious. North. 

TEE. 0) The same as Te (2). 

Tcllc me the tyme when hyt tchall bee, 

When thou ichall to hevene tet. 

MS. Canitib. Ff. U. 38, f. 33. 
Of grete age ichal he noyt be 
Outeofihya worlde whan he whal tee. 

MS. Hurl. 2320, f. 33. 

(2) To tic. North. 

TEE-DRaW. a place of resort. North. 

TRE-FALL. A mode of building in the pent- 
house form, common in Northumberland. 

TKE-HEES. Laughters. **Ye tec-heeing pixy,” 
Exmoor Scolding, ed. 1839. p. 6. 

For all the tee heee that have been broke by men 
of tlroll, or dirt that ba» been thrown from daring 
»pight. 

Fair/ai, BuJk and Selvedge o/ the World, 1674. 

TEEIIOLE. The passage in a hive through 
which the bees pass in and out. Ea$i. 

TEEHT. A lock of wool, flax, &c. Cumb. 

TEE-IRON. An instrument for drawing the 
lower box in the barrel of a pump. 

TEEL.(l) To place anything in a leaning posi- 
tion against a wall, fltc. Hi//#. 



(2) To give. Devon. 

(3) To set a trap. Devon. 

(4) To sow and harrow in seed. Weet. 

TRELED. Buried. Comic. 

TEEM. (1) To pour out. Far. dial. 

(2) To unload a cart. Vorkth. 

(3) To cause ? to contrive ? 

Ah. tald Ite, thou haat confeased and bcwruyen all t 
I could teeme It to rend thee In peece» : with that 
the was altald, and wound away, and gnt her Into 
companle. C(gord*e Dialt^e on Witches, 1603. 

Alai, man, I could teeme it to go, and some coun- 
sell me to go to the man at T. B. and some to the 
woman at R. H. And between them both, I have 
lingrcd the time, and fearc I may be spoiled N forc I 
g«t remedie. Dlaittgue on Witrhes, 10U3. 

(4) To bring forth young. TVeminy-iromon, a 
prolific woman. North. 

TEEMING. Overflowing. 

Discard thatdulneas; why should soft dclig.'tt 
Be so oppos'd f why so should love affVight 
Thy tender mind, which fremiMg youth requires ^ 
Why should dull ponderlngs drink up those desires 1 
Hittttrp o/Joseph, 1699. 

TEEMONEER. A sea term, in common use it 
would appear among the NVoodbridge seamen, 
and probably elsewhere, meaning, it ia be- 
lieved, the man on the look-out. AJoor^e 
SuffoUt MS. 

TEEN. (1) To light a candle. Far. dial Her- 
rick uses teend, to light or kindle. 

(2) Angry. Also as tene, q. v. 

(3) To shut ; to close ; to change. H>#/. Also, 
to hedge or inclose a field. 

(4) Taking. Cheth. 

TEENAGE. The longer wood to make ormend 
liedges with. Kennett. In some places it is 
called tsenet. 

TEEN-LATHE. A tithe-barn. North. 

TEENS. In her teens, i. c. more than twelve 
years old, thirteen, fourteen, &c. 

That powder’d girl In blooming tseni. 

How mellow and how fine ! 

Caps Well F‘t, Ncwc. 1785, p. 19. 

TEENY. (1) Tiny ; very small. North. 

(2)Fretful ; peevish ; fractious. Lane. 

TEER. (1) Tar ; resin ; balsam. (d.-S.) 

Men fyndeth lumpea on the aand 
Of teer, no finer In that land. 

Curm/r Mundi, MS, CoU. THn. Cantab, f 18. 

(2) “ Teerc of flowre, emo/um,” Pr. Pan*. 

(3) To daub with clay. North. Hence a clay 
wall is sometimes called a teer^vall. 

TE-ERE. A contraction of ” this year," often 
tised for yet. “ I have not seen it te-crc." 
Ilerefordnh. 

TEERE. To plaster between rafters. Lane. 

TEE-RING. A ring on the shaft of a wag^n 
or cart, through which the tie of the thill- 
horse is put to enable him to draw. 

TEERY. Full of tears ? In Warwickshire, the 
terra teery means smeary, moist, adhes've, 
a.s the ground is after a frost. 

But these ihingea overpast. If of your health and myna 

You have rcipeci, or pitty ought my tetry wee;dng eyeo. 

RoiwriM and JvUet, 1569. 

TEERY-LERRY. Tlie note of the lark. 
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The Urke thal many mome* hertclfe make* mcTiy 
WJih Iheahrill chanunjf of her fttny-lerry. 

Bfowny'a Brit»nnin't PtutoraU, 1. IW. 

TEES. Iron holdfasts in the shape of the top 
of the letter T» pendant on short chains from 
the seels of a horse’s collar, or from the thill- 
hcHs. They arc thrust, one end 6rst, through 
staples on the shafts. Moor. 

TEEST. A vessel for refining silver. 

Ai Kolde In fyre is fyni«i by assay. 

And at the tttyt sylver is d<-purid. 

l 4 ^d^r<( MS, Antiq, 134, f. 7> 

TEETHWARD. “ He is clarke to the teeth- 
ward, he hath eaten his service book ; spoken 
in inockage by such as maketh shew of learn- 
ing and be not learned,” Hollyband’s Dic- 
timiarie, 1593. 

TEETY. Fretful ; fractious. North. 

TEFFIGIES. Effigies. ** The teffigies and coun- 
terfait,” Honours Academic, 1610, ii. 9. 

TEFT. The same as //^f, q. V. 

TEG. A sheep in its second year. far. dial. 

“ A teg or shee}>e with a little head and wooll 
under it's belly,” Florio, p. 32. Palsgrave 
applies the term to a young deer, “ tegge or j 
pricket, eaiUant properly the doc in its se- j 
coud year. Skelton seems to apply the term 
to .1 woman. 

TEGII. Went. {A.-S.) 

Brves to the hort tegh ; 

Thu the hurt him knew and aegh. 

of H'lmioun, p. 85. 

TEGIIEU.-STANE. A tile-stone. {A.-S.) 

It thu wcnci the ferer tal Uk the man or the 
momc; tak on the even before a gude fatle ele, and 
do hit al qwhik in a litel pocenet ful of gude wyiic, 
and cover hit wele with a ttane that hit gaught 

oute, and lat hit be swa all nyght. 

Aehf- Atttiq. 1. 54. 

TEIGHTE. Promised. See Chester Plays, I 95. 
It is, perhaps, an error for heiffh/e. 

TEIL. To procure, or obtain. {A.-S.) 

Go tfyl thl mete with twynk and »w(X)t 
Into ihi lyvya ende. Cop^try Myaterirt. p. 30. 

TEILE. The birch tree. {IaiI.) According 
to Junius, the lime tree was so called. 

TEINE. Seems to signify a narrow, thin plate 
of metal. Tyrwhiti’s Gl. p. 249. 

I aay, he tokeout of hli owen aleve 
A feme of silver, yve! mote hecheve. 

CSauctr, Cattt, T. lCti93. 

TEINTEN. To die. {A.-N) 

TBISE. ( 1) A fathom. {Fr.) 

In me privoun thow achelt abide. 

Under therthc twenti Mm. 

Bepff of Hnmtvun, p. 50. 

(2) To pull to pieces with the fingers. 

TEISIL. “ Teysyll, ehardon," Palsgrave. 

TEITE. Quick ; speedy. (AS.) 

The ladde* were kaskc and tyytt. 

And un-bi yeden him llkon. Hare^Ar, 184!. 

TEITIIE. Tithe. Norainale MS. 

T«h« hem al« Welle and greylhe 
How they Khule payc here leyfAe. 

U8. tWion. Cloud. A. II. f. 131. 

TEJ US. Very. This word is of extensive use. 
Tfftu good, ttjta had, fiyti* quick, /e/u» slow, 
he. Siutx. It is sometimes used for tediout. 



TEK. " Tek or lytylle towche, tadubu,” Pr. 

Parv. MS. Marl. 221, f. 178. 

TEKE. A tick. Norainale MS. 

TEKEN. To hetoken; to note; to mark; to 
ohserve. (A..S.) 

TEKYL. Ticklish. 

or hire tayle ofietyme he lyght. 

Andrygh l.aw undyr the too. 

Coventry Myrterie»,\i. ]34. 

TELARY. Pertaining to weaving. 

TELDE. (1) A tent ; a habitation. (AS.) 

And toke ther lawncyi and thersheldes. 

And leyde them upon the telde*. 

MS Ointab- Ft. 11. 38, f.«90. 
Alle that stode on Uk a syde 
Hadejoye to te Clement ryde, 

Byfore the lowdam tnlde. 

MS. Uncoin A. I. 17, (■ 
There m) ght they se a wondyr ihynge 
Offfe/dMnche and ma[n]y a teotc. 

MS. liaH. HM, f. 119. 
(2) To set up J to build ; to cover. 

TELE. Deceit. {A.-S.) 

I So wyih cha[r)roes and wyih Irtr 

I He ys 1-brojlc ajeyii to h»-lp. 

MS Otti. CiiM'/. A. ii. f. 131. 
Wychecrafte and tetynge 
Forbede thou hem for any Ihynge. 

MS. Catt. Oauit. A. 11. f. 131. 
TELERE. A fine linen cloth, fonnerly worn hy 
ladies as {lart of the head-dress. 

That ihay be trap|>e<l in gcle, 

Bathe teiere and numtclele, 

Ryghte of a fyne vclvete. 

And make we na draye. 

MS. Uneoin A. 1. 17. f> 134. 
TELL. (1) To talk. Somertei. 

(2) / cannot teU, I know not what to say or 
think of it. A common phrase in old plays. 
See Jonson, i. 125. To hear tell, to learu hy 
hearsay. 

TELLABILLE. Spcakable. 

TELLE. (1) To count ; to tell. {A.-S.) 

(2) To recognize. (3) To remember. Var. dial. 

(4) To proclaim a tournament? 

Now of juktynges thay telle t 
Thay *ayne that syr Pereyvclle, 

That he wille in (he feldc duetle, 

Als he hasc are done. Pfreetvi/, 113. 

(5) A teal. Norainale MS. 

(6) To eat hastily. Deton. 

TELLED. Told. Var. dial. 

TELLY. A stalk of grass, &c. A'orM. 

TELT. (1) Pitched ; set up. {A.-S.) 

And swiihe telt her paviloun 
A litel withouten Cardoil tuun. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 118 

(2) A tent. Prompt. Parv. 

(3) ** Teltc hayyT, gaudaf teltvd, ffaudatm, 
Pr. Parv. MS. Harl.221,f. 178. 

TELWYNGE. ” Telwvnge or twhytynge, #c»?- 
Pr. Parv. MS. Harl. 221. 

TEME. (1) Race; progeny. (A.-S.) 

Tl^said the kyng of Jerusalem, 

This child b come of gentllle feme. 

Torrent of Portugal, p. 81. 

(2) To beget ; to propagate. 

(3) Anything following in a row, as a team of 

horses, &c. (A.-S.) 
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(-1) To diioouTSC? 

Wan 1 the wolde frete and tcche [«at] wai uvel and 
jWAt mu guod. Appendix to tv. Hnptt, p. 33>3. 

(5) A theme, or subject. Palsgrave. 

(6) To emit Tapour. Somerset. 

(7) To empty ; to make empty. 

With swertiu swyfUy thay troyte, 

Thay teme aadlU fulle tyte. 

MS. Unentn A.L i7. f- 134 
8irc Def^rcTanC, ar ha nM.te, 

TcmMt the eorl one the bc«tc. 

And hontedc hU forate 

Wyth beniui fuUe boUlr. l^frtvont, 406. 

TEMERATEn. Violated. {Ut.) 

Nay, they both prufewed that the ca«e to 
clear and undoubted, that they both muit hare 
sinned aftaiiut their contcieiices, and have tenmratfd 
t)ie oath they iiad taken when they were made 
judges, if they should have argued otherwise. 

MS. Hnrl. 646. 

TEMESE. The Thames. {Lat.) 

And put hem in an erihen pot that be dene, and 
put therto tweyne galoncs of cicne rrmeee water that 
be taken at an ebbe. MS. Sloant 73, f. 214. 

TEMNEST. Most contemned. ShaJk, 

TEMOROUSLY. Rashly, 

TEMPED. Intimidated ; made afraid. 

Thai war so temped in that tyde, 

Thare thal durst no irnger bide. | 

The Sevyn Sages, i8t3. 

TEMPER. Heat and moisture as productive of 
vegetation. Var. dial. 

TEMPERAL. “ Temperalium, a tcmpcral,” 
Nominale MS. among the vestments of a 
priest. 

TEMPEST. A thunderstorm not necessarily 
accompanied with wind. Ea»t. 

TEMPLE-.MOLD. A pattern, or mould used by 
masons in fashioning their work. 

TEMPLES. “ The temples belong to the weav- 
ers, and are two staves with broad ends set 
with sharp pins, which being laid together, 
may be stretched out to any reasonable breadth 
as cloth is made ; and by the pins putting into 
the selvage of the cloth, it is kept open wliile 
it is in weaving,” Holme. ** Tcmpylle of a 
wefer, mryttia," MS. Diet. c. 1500. 

TEMPI.ET. A model. North. 

TEMPLYS. An ornament of gold set with ru- 
bies, placed upon each temple, and dependent 
from the head. This fashion was prevalent 
with ladies of quality, temp. Hen. VI. “ Tem- 
plet, a thynge made of latyn, templete,” 
Palsgrave, subst. f. 69. 

My body to be buried in tht abbey of Tewks- 
bury : and I desire that niy great temptps, with the 
baleyi, be told to the utxnoct, and delivered to the 
monks of that house, so that they grutched not with 
my burial there. Teat. Fetuet. p. 239. 

TEMPRE. (1) To correct ; to manage. Tempre 
thy fat/, be moderate and calm. 

(2) to mix together ; to mingle. Still in use, 
according to Moor, p. 423. 

Take warmodre, stampe It. and temper ft with 
watur, and than streyne it ; and than take a spone* 
fulle of that iekour, and putt it in his mowthe, 
and he schal speke. M.s. Med. Ret. »▼. Cent. 

TEMPS. Time. {A.-N.) 

TEMPT. To attempt. South 



TEMPT ATIOUS. Tempting. 

TEMPTION. Temptation. Middleton. 

TEMSE. A sieve. North. 

Marcolphus toke a lytyii eyve or tema# in his oon 
hande, and a fool of a berc in the othre handr. 

Sa/omonand Martuipkus, n. d. 

TEMSING - CHAMBER. The sifting-room. 
North. 

TEMS-LOAP. Bread made of sifted or fine 
dour. ** Miche, a fine manchet ; the countrey 
people of France call so also a loafe of boultcd 
bread or terns bread,” Cotgrave. In the notes 
to Tusser, terns loaf is explained, ** a mixture 
of wheat and rye, out of wliich the coarser 
bran only is taken.” 

TEMTIOUS. Tempting; inviting. West. 

TEMZE. Thames. Prompt. Part. 

! TEMZER. “A termer, a range or coarse 
searche,” MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 2, an early list 
of Wiltshire words. 

TEN. Then. East. 

TENANDRYE. Houses let to tenants.’ 

Mrs tenandrye was slle downr. 

The beste Inoes In ylke towne. 

MS. Unevln A. I. 17. f. I3i>. 

TENANT-IN-TAIL. AjociUar term applied to 
a lady not very virtuous. 

Alyed wu rountm would be, 

For she would still be tenavnt In taVa 
To any one she could be. 

MS, poems in Dr. Bliss's Possession, xvil. Cent. 

TENANT-RIGHT-MEASURE. 

As many use a false mile for our English mile, so 
diverse use false pearches, when we have one onely 
pearch allowed by Statute ; for In some placet in 
this kingdome, notwithstanding the Statute pro- 
vided for the contrarle, they use twelve foote in a 
pcarch. unto the great lotse of the buyer, wherewith 
they bee accustomed to meate medowet, calling It 
tanant-right.maasure ,• of no word of art, but onely 
Implying (as I take It) to be a right and proper mea- 
sure belonging unto tenants ; for so the word It selfe 
Imports. Others more proper and agreeing unto 
the nature of the said measure, call U curt measure ; 
likewise before the said Statute (which many unto 
this day use) a pearch of 18 . 20 . and 24 feete. called 
woodland measure; all which difftr from the true 
and allowed measure, in such sort as ensueth. 

Hopton't Batulum Gtodssticum, 4to. 1614. 

TEN-BONES. (1) A boy’s game, mentioned in 
Clarke’s Phrascologia Puerilis, 1655, p. 254. 

(2) Fingers. A cant terra. 

TENCE. Cause of dispute. Weher. 

TENCH-WEED. “ A sort of pond-weed, having 
a slime or mucilage about it. supposed to be 
very agreeable to that fat and sleek fish. It 
is Poiamogefon natans, Lin.” Forby, p. 344. 

TEN-COMMANDMENTS. See Commandments. 

TEND. (1) To watch. North. 

(2) To wait at table. East. 

(3) Injured ; spoilt ? {A.-S.) 

Hast thow i-smclled any thynge 
That hath tend thy lykynge? 

MS. Con. ciaud. A. H. f. 144 

TEND.\BLE. Attentive. Palsgrave. 

TENDE. (1) Tenth. Also, tithe. 

The tende branche may men ealle 
Foly play, that n laste of alk. 

MS. Harl. 220i>. f tV>. 
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Rl)tiris he wu Goddet frende, 

And trewel; )af to him.hU remf«. 

Ofr#or Miindi. US. CoU. T>im. Cantab, f.7^ 

(2) To offer ; to present ; to hold out ; to stretch 
forth. (yf.-M) 

TENDER. A waiter at an inn. EomI. 

TENDERINGS. “ Diniieri, the cods, dowcets, 
or tenderiiifft of a deerc,” Cotgra?e. 

TENDER-PARNELL. A tender creature, few- 
ful of the least puff of wind or drop of rain. 
As tender as Parnell, who broke her finger in 
a posset drink. 

TENDRON. (1) A sUlk of a plant. (Fr.) 

(2) ** Tendron of a wajrne, Palsgrave. 

TENE. (1) Grief ; sorrow ; anger ; hurt ; injury ; 
trouble. Also, to grieve, &c. (/f.-N.) 

Dut they wyite not what they my;t scy, 

Hur stede they funde, ache wa> awey. 

Then had that trayturfene; 

Ther juniey then they IhoahteTylle lett. 

But they wyth the lady not mett, 

They wytte not what to mene. 

US. Canraa. Ff. IK 38, f. 73. 
HU gradoutgranteres and hUgrawndame, 

HU fader and mnderU of kyngit thay came, 
Waa never a worthier prynce of name. 

So exeleiil In al our day. 

MU fader fore lore of mayd Kaleryn, 

In Fraunce he wro 5 l turment and tent, 

Uia love hee aayd hit ichuld not ben, 

And send him balUa him with to play. 

MS. DoMce 30S, f. 99. 

(2) Heed ; attention. 

Wherhy ye maye take good tetnt 
That unbcIelTe U a fowle syne. 

ChttXer Plof/e, 1. 118. 

f3) To lose, or suffer loss. Lane. 

(4) Hard ; difficult; {terilous; fatiguing. 

TENEBLE-WEDNESDAY. Mecredy de la 
temayne peneuse, Mecredy tainl, Palsgrave. 
The three nights before Easter were termed 
lenebra. ** Coles, suche as be gyven in tenebre 
wcke,*' Palsgrave. 

Therfnre men clappes to tenebr^et 
To kyrke men fur to brynge, 

Bothe with claperes and with stonec, 

And no bellis tyng. 

MS. Cnntab. Ff. v. 48, f. 88. 

TENEBRUS. Dark. (Lai.) 

The radiant bryghtnrs of golden Phebua 
Auster gan cover with clowderenefrriM. 

Paetime ft/ Pleasure, p. 15. 

TENEFUL. Injurious, (-^.-5.) 

TBNEL. “ Tenel, vessel, tenelia ; tend or crele, 
eartaUwt** Pr. Parr, f, 178. 

TENENT. Opinion. The word occurs with 
this explanation in a table appended to the 
Academy of Complements, Lond. 1610. 

TENGED. Stung. Yorkth. 

TEN-GROATS, Ten groats were formerly the 
customary fee to priests, lawyers, &c. 

TENIENTE. A lieutenant, (.^aii.) 

TEN-IN-THE-HUNDRED. Was formerly the 
usual rate of usury, and hence the term was 
jocularly applied to a miser. The epitaph on 
Combe, attributed to Shakespeare, calls the 
former ten-in-the-hiindred. 

Hv that putt forth monev dare rmt evrredr the 



rate of 10 In the 100, but he that uttereth ware doth 
make his rate to hit owne contentment. 

TTte Death ft/ Usurp, 15M, stg B. Ir. 

TENISLYE. Angrily. (,A.-S.) 

TENNEL. To die nway, aj trees. Sorth. 

TEN-PINS. A kind of game. 

To play at loggeta, nine holes, or ten pinnte. 

To trie it out at foot-ball by the shinnes. 

Letting ft/ Humours Blood in rA« Head.yaine, 1000. 
Nine, a favourite and mysterious number every 
where, prevails in games. We have, like others, 
nine-pins, which we rather unaccountably call ten~ 
pins, or rather tempins, although 1 never aaw more 
than nine uacd in Uie game. 

Mnor^s Svjfolk Words, p. 249. 

TEN-POUNDING. A method of punishment 
practised amongst harvest-men. Suffolk. 

TEN-SIGHT. Ten limes. fTest. | 

TENT. (1) To attend to ; to guard ; to hinder; 1 
to prevent. J^orllL To take lent, i. e. to \ 
take heed or care, Lydgate’s Minor Poems, t 
p. 34. Ray gives the following Cheshire pro- n 
verb, “ I’ll tent the, quoth Wood ; if I cannet [I 
rule my daughter ril rule my good.’’ * 

He let hur have wemen at wylle 
To rctirhur, and that waaikylle, 

Andbroght hur to bede; 

Wh It so evyr ache wolde crave, 

Alle ache myght redyly hyt have, 

Hur apeche was soncapedd. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. li. 38, f. 74. 

(2) Intent ; purpose ; design. 

The feirthc esditpUeolT penaunoe. 

When a man thoruewickud combe ranee 
Ea nevere In wille ne In tents 
Oft hyt syn hym lo repentc. 

MS Hotl. 2260, f. 21 
Apon the felld his fader went, 

And aoght Abel wit al his tmt. 

MS. Con. Vespas. A. iil. f. 7. 

(3) A roll of lint, or other material, used in 
searching a wound. “Tenteof a soore, fea/e,” 
Palsgrave. To tent, to search a wound, &c. 

(4) Attention ; observation. North. 

(5) 1 cannot tent, I have no time. 

(6) To scare, or frighten. Yorkek. 

(7) A little piece of iron which kept up the cock 
of a gun-lock. 

(8) ** Tent, or tent-wine, is a kind of alicant, 
though not so good as pure alicant, and is a 
general name for all wines in Spain, except 
white,” Blount, p. 643. “ Hollock and tent 
would l>e of small repute,” Taylor’s Workes, 
1630 , ui. 65 . 

(9) A man’s penis. lUount. 

TENTAGE. Tent; camp. 

Upon the mount the king hU tentage fiit. 

And in the towne the barons lay in sight, 

When as the Trent was risen so betwixt. 

That for a while prolong'd th* unnatur.tll fight. 

Drnjfton's Poems, p. 29. 

TENT.ATION. Temptation; trial. 

Nor’s any place exempted from teutntUm, 

Save heaven, to 111 that never had rel.itli>n. 

MS Addit. 10311, f. 22. 

TENT-BOB. A vcr>' small spider. See Aubrey’s 
Miscellanies, ed. 1721, p. 145. 

TENTE. To content ; to satisfy. 

I TENTER. (.l)A person who tents cows, &c. Line. 
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(2) A watcher ; a hired collector of tolls. North. 

(3) A stretcher or trier of cloth used hy dyers 
and clothiers, &c. Jacob. 

TENTERBELLY. 

Bell, the femous Idoll of the Bebyloniant, waa a 
meere Ixnpoature, a Juggling tojre, and a cheating 
babte, in coinpariaon of thia Nicholai(an» Kentiah 
ttnterMli/, Taplor*» Worket, 1630, 1. I4A. 

TfiNTERwHOOKS. He sits on tenter books, 
i e. is very fidgety or uneasy. 

TENTHEDEL. Tenth part. Will Went. 

TENTYFLY. Attentively. See Maundcnle's 
Travels, p. 299, ed. 1839. 

TEONE. To injure .> 

Hupe forth. Hubert, hoaede pye, 

Ichot thart a-martllcd Into the mawe ; 

Thah me t9u»a with hyni that inyn teh mye, 

The cherld nul nout adouo er the day da#e. 

MS. Hari, ttS3. f. 1 15. 

TER. Anger; passion. iVorM. 

TERAWNTRYE. Tyranny. Pr. Part. 

TERCEL. The male of the gosshawk. It was 
called the gentle tercel from its tractable dis« 
position. According to some, the term waa 
also applied to the male eagle. 

TERCEL-GENTLE. A rich man. Groee. 

TERCIAN. Eighty-four gallons of liquor. 

TERE. (1) Tedious; wearisome. 

To telle the metis were to tore 
That waa at that aoperc. 

MS. Uneotn A. i. 17. f. 136. 

;2) 

The kyng commaondlt aaquyer Ure, 

Ooo telle the acheparde In hia ore 
That I am the kyng. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48. f. 55. 

(3) To hurt ; to injure. 

lie wanes to live and hem tert. 

Artheur ond Merlin, p. 50. 

(4) To cover with earth ; to inter. 

TEREMENT. Interment ; funeral. 

MaMyngen were sent to Rome 

After the Pope, and he come tone 

To here terement. Syr Gowghtef, 505. 

TEREPYS. 

To telle hir botonu* were dure. 

Thay were anamcldewith aaurc, 

With terepya and with tredoure 
Glemerand hir tyde. 

JfS. LinetjlnK I. 17. f. 133. 

TEREY. Tapering. Salop. 

TERIAR. " Tetyare or ertare, im7a/or; tcryar 
orlonge lytarc, morosue** Pr. Parv. 

TERINS. A aort of singing-bird. {A.-N.) 

And thruatlls, tarina, and maviac. 

That aongln for to wlnne hem prtae. 

Aemawnr eftha Roae» 655. 

TERLYNCEL. The name of t devil. 

Than ya thya tartimetla akylle, 

Slope thou long and y ahal hole. 

MS. Hart. 17U1, r. SO. 

TERM. To call ; to name. 

TERMAGANT. The name of an old Saracen 
deity, corrupted from Tervagant. He was 
represented in our old plays os of a most vio- 
lent character, and hence the term came to 
be applied to anything violent or tlery. A 
scold is still termed a termagant. 

For thik tcare-throat termagant U a fellow in folio. . 



a commander of luch great command, and of such 
greatneaae to command, that I never saw any that 
in that respect could countermand him. 

TVijflor’e tVorkea, 1630, lii. 79. 

TERMERS. Persons who visited the metropolis 
at term-time, which was formerly the fashion- 
able season. The term is generally applied 
to those who came for intrigues or tricks. 

TERMES. Times for work. (A.^N.) 

TERMINED. Judged; determined. (.J.-A'.) 

Whlche to my lady slant enclyned. 

.4ud hath hia lovenoujt termfned. 

Cotcer, MS. Soe. Antiij. 134, f. 69. 

And thus, with the heipe of Almighty God, the 
mofute glorious Virgin Uary hia mother, and of 
Seint George, and of (all) the Saynu of hrven, waa 
begoo, Bniahed, and tarminail, the reenlrle and per- 
fecte recover of the Juite title and right of owr aayd 
aoveraygne Lord Kynge Edward the Fowrthe, to 
hia realme and crowne of England, within the apace 
of xj. wekea. Arrival e/King B4%ear4 IV.p.Sd. 

TERM-TKOTTEK. A rctortcr to the capital 
during term-time. Middleton, i. 330, 

TERNE. A thnist in fencing. 

TERR. To uncover. Sorth. 

TERRA. A turf. Exmoor. 

TERRA-FIRMA. A name given hy the Vene- 
tians to their continental possessions. 

TERRACE. Earth, or mould. {Lat.) 

Nor the rync hya hoisum frcschc terroga, 

Wyeh gyveth comfort to all manner of age. 

Atbmola'a Thaat. Chem. Brit. 1659, p. 913. 

TERRE. (1) To stir ; to provoke. Baber. 

(2) To strike to the earth. {Lat.) 

TERREMOTE. An earthquake. 

Whereof that alle (he halle quok, 

Al it a teirrmota were. 

Gmver, M.S. Stx. Amtiq. 134, f. 190. 

TERRENE. Earthly. {Lat.) 

And far more lovely than the terrma plant. 

That blushing in the alrc turoes to a atone. 

The Taming of a Shrew, 1607- 

TERRER. 

The terrrr of the houkc being master thereof, 
as being appointed to give entertainment to all 
S4irti, noble, gentle, and of what degree soever, that 
came thither aa strangers. 

t)ariea’ Ancient Ritea, 1679, p. 136. 

TERRESTRE. Earthlr. (A.-A'.) 

TERRESTRIAL-MULLET. “ A kind of a 
stone which hath also a kind of motion with 
it, especially if it be put in vinegar,^* Holme. 

TERRESTRIAL-TRIUMPHS. » Germini, a 
kind of playing-cards called terreatriall tri- 
umphs,” Florio, p. 207. 

TERRET. The ring on the saddle through 
which the gig-reins past. Eaet. 

TERRIBLE. Very ; exceaiivc. Var.diat. 

TERRICK. A trifle, or little thing. Deton. 

TERRIER. A kind of auger. Howell 

TERRIFY. To tease ; to torment. Var. dial 

TERRIT. A clump of trees. Warw. 

TERSE. “ A flrkin, rundlet, or teree, conteiuing 
nine gallons of our measure,” Higins’ Nomen- 
claUir, 1585, p. 340. 

TERTAGATE. A target, or buckler. 

TERTIA. That jmrtion of an array which is 
levied out of one particular district. {Span.) 
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TERVEE. To struggle, or kick ibout. firm. 

TERWYD. Tired; wearied. Pr. Pan. 

TESE. To teasel wool. 

TESING. A ringworm. 

TESSEL. Order, condition, said of land. 

TEST. To take the test, i. e. to take the Sacra- 
ment in testimony of being a member of the 
Church of England. 

TESTE. (1) The head. (.-/.-.V.) 

(2) The same as q. v. 

TESTED. Made pure as gold. Shak. 

TESTER. (1) A sixpence. See Jeatone. 

Tsrlton, seeing himself so over-rescht, greatly 
coimneniled thebeggers wit, and wlthall. In recoro- 
pence thereof, gare him a teettgr. With that the 
begger said that hce would roost truly pray to Ood 
for him. No, answered Tatltoo, I pray thee pray 
for thy selfe, for I take no usury for alroes-deeds. 

TaHton*» Jests, 1611- 

(2) The fixed top and head parts of a bedstead. 
Par. dial. 

Thcr was at hur testers 
The kyngus owne bancre : 

Was never© bede rychere 

Ofempryce neqwene! Degi^ant, 1485. 

TESTE RE. A piece of iron armour which co- 
vered the head of a horse. (yV.-iV.) 

TESTIF. Headstrong. 

TESTIFICATION. Testimony. 

TESTONE. The testone was in Henry VIII.'s 
reign applied to the English shilling, but in 
the time of Elixabeth the sixpence was so 
termed. *' She restored sundrie coines of fine 
silver, as peeces of haifepenie farding, of a 
penie,of three halfe pence, pcccesoftwo pence, 
of three pence, of foure pence (called the 
groat), of sixpence, tuuallie named thete$tonet 
Harrison, p. 218. 

TESTORN. Testy ; touchy ; angred. 

TESTY. A witness. Howell. 

TETCII. (1) A spot, or blemish. 

(2> “ Tctche or maner of condycion, wo#,” Pr. 
Parv. MS. Harl. 221, f. 178. 

TETCHY. (1) Touchy ; quarrelsome. Var. dial. 

(2) Applied to land that is difficult to work or 
to manage. East. 

TETE. A woman's teat. Palstp-ave. It also 
occurs in Pr. Parv. MS. Harl. f. 179. 

~TETER-CCM-TAWTER. a seesaw. East. 

TKTHDE. Full of tempers; ill-tempered. 
Townelcy Mysteries, Gloss, in v. 

TETHER. (1) To marry, fl'arw. 

(2) The royal name Tudor. Drayton. 

‘ (3) A cord or chain to tie an animal at pasture. 
*• To live within the tether” to live within 
bounds. Kent. 

TETIIER-DEVIL. The plant woody nightshade. 

TETHER-STAKE. A stake driven into the 
ground to which cattle arc tied up. Var. dial. 

TETHINGE. Tidings ; intelligence. 

So Ihtl ihe tethinfre iherof to the kynge com. 

That a lUher iheof and a manquellcrc hiddc lljt 
dom. tJfi o/Thomas Beket, p. IP. 

TETHTERE. The tester of a bed. 

TETINE. To wiillie, or turn about. 

I TETRICALL. Sour; sullen; gloomy. 



TETRIFOL. Tlic plant trefoil. ** To the flowT- 
ing tetrifol,” British Bibl. ii. 283. 

TETRINE. Foul; horrible? “ Mystea blake 
and cloudcs tetryne,” Skelton, ii. 396. 

TETSY. Elizabeth. Line, 

TETTA. Shall we? Devon. 

TETTERWORT. The plant celidonr. 

TETTIES. Teats. Var. dial. 

TETTY. (1) Betty. Pegye. 

(2) Peevish ; fractious. 

TEUCH. Tough. "Sorth. 

TEUK. The redshank. Esaex. 

TEW. (1) To low along. Also, the rope by 
which a vessel or boat is towed. 

Soro# on their brcaiti, tome working on their kneca. 

To wlnne (he banke whereon the Oaront stood ; 

Which o'er the current they by strength mutt tete. 

To shed that bloud which many an age shall rcw. 

Diojtton's Peems, 1637, p- SI. 

(2) To be actively employed ; to labour ; to work 
hard ; to fatigue. North. 

(3) To pull, or tear about; to tumble over; to 
discompose ; to tease. Var. dial. 

4) Tender ; sickly. /. of Wight. 

5) To mix together. North. 

6) A hempen string. Somerset. 

7) A number, or quantity. West. 

TEWED. When applied to a muslin cover, 

means that it is creased and soft. Yorhsh. 

TEWEL. A tail. Dunelm. Kennett, MS. 
Lansd. 1033. It occurs in Cliauccr, Cant. T. 
7730, spelt towel. The fundament of a horse 
is still so called in Norfolk. 

TEWELL. A pipe, or funnel; a louvre. “ \ 
tewelle of a chymney, MS. 

Diet. c. 1500. “ In the back of the smith's 

forge, against the fire-place, is fixed a thick 
iron plate and a taper pipe in it about five 
inches long, which comes thro the back of the 
forge, and into which is placed the nose of 
the bellows ; this pipe is calld a tewel, or a 
tewel-iron,” Kennett MS. f. 41 1. 

TEWPET. A lapwing. North. 

TEWHE. To Uw leather. Lydgate. 

TEWKE. *‘Tewke to make purses of, trelis” 
Palsgrave, subst. f. 69. 

TEWLY. A word in common use in the coun- 
ties of Essex and Cambridgeshire, particularly 
the Utter, and signifying qualmish. Ex. A 
person feeling rather poorly in the morning, 
and not relishing his breakfast. You are 
rather tevly this morning.” A person in de- 
licate health is called a tetdy one. 

TEW-TAW. To tewAmv hemp, i. e. to heat or 
dress hemp. More's MS. Additions to Ray's 
South and East Country Words. 

TEWTER. An instrument for breaking flax, 
as a brake for hemp. Chesh. 

TEXT. Truth. Marston. 

TEXTUEL. Ready at citing texts. {J.-N.) 

TEYE. ** Teyc of a cofyr or forcer, /Ae- 
Cflritmi,” Pr. Parv. f. 178. 

TEYL. Scorn. 

But thogh a man tey never to weyl, 

Unto hy»Mwy»mcD fyden teyl. 

.VS. Harl. 1701, f. 14. 
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TEYELLEYER. A tailor. North. I 

TEYSE. To poise it for shooting. 

And he with that an arow hath hente. 

And gan to teynt it in hU bowe. 

Gotoer, MSo St>«» Antl^. 134( f< 167* 

THA. (1) Then. 

That for hlr take righle tha, 

Sone he gane undir-U 
The aory aowdane to ala, 

Wlthowtteneany lett, Verttval, 1329. 

(2) Those. Hampole, MS. 

THAC. That. Wiiit. 

THACKE. (1) Thatch. “ Erige, holme or 
thacke/'Huloct, 1552. “ And also for thaclt,” 
Tusser, p. 164. Thakkid, thatched, Leland 
Itin. ii. 39. “ Thakke, legmen, lecinra,” 

Vocab. MS. “ The original meaning of this 
word is straw or rushes, our Saxon ancestors 
using no other covering for their houses. Af- 
terwards it was extended to slate and tiles ; 
and he who covered a building, cither with 
these or the more antient materials, was 
calleil a thackcr, or thatcher," llallamsh. Gl. 
p. 162. “ To thack on, to lay on or cover," 

Kennett, MS. Eansd. 1033, f. 412. 

(2) To thump i to thwack. (.-/.-S.) “ Thacked 
him with stones," Brit. Bibl. i- 361. 
THACKER. A thatcher. IVir. tiial. 

A ptouil tkaeker of Thccoa would l.ugh them In 
.com and contemn their dlrpdinfi diKripline. 

f^ilkiugton't Wvrka,X* •'kU- 

THACK-PRICKS. Pegs for securing thatch. 
THACK-TILES. Roof-tiles. Groee. 
TIIACSTARE. A thatcher. Pr. Pare. 
THAFFER. Therefore. Notf. 

THAGGY. Thick and misty. Yorkih. 
TllAGII. Though. (A.-S.) 

And lhagh the chyldc bote half be bore, 

Hed and ncckc and no more, 

Dydde hyrr iparenercT the later 
To c»y*lcnc hyt and caite on water. 

MS. Cvtt. Ciaud. A. Ii. (. 128 

TIIAIRK. Their. North. 

That ce to »ay, we aulde ay 

Thaire pvraones lota and for thayme pray*. 

MS. Hart. 2260. f. 2. 

TIIAKNALES. The same as Sirabrodt, q. v. 
THAME. A thumb. Lane. 

TH AM PY. Damp. Yorkth. 

THAN. (1) A common form of Men. 

(2) A den. Octovian, 553. 

THANDER. Yonder. JFarw. 

THANDON. “ Thandon for wylde digges, 
swannus, and piggus/* is thus described : 

Take waaahe tho Isuea of awannet anon. 

And skoure tho gutiui with aalt ichon; 

Seth alletogedurand hew hit amallo. 

The 0ea»heand eke tho guttut withalle. 

Take galingale and g«>de gyoger. 

And canel, and grynd hom al in frre ; 

And mynde bred thou take therto. 

And tempur hit up with broth alaoi 
Colour hit with brend bred or with bMe, 

Seson hit with renegur a lyicUo forgode. 

Welle alle togedur in a potnet. 
la BCTTyce forth thou achalt hit sett. 

MS. SJeane 1966, p. S6. 

THANK. (1) Thankfulness ; goofi will. 



(2) Tkanke and a thousand, a thousand thanks. 
Thanks be praised, a common exclamation of 
thankfulness after an unexpected hlcssitig. 
Thank God, thank you, a reply after grace is 
said after dinner, and addressed to the host. 
Thank yon for them, an answer to an inquiry 
after absent frictids, meaning they are very 
well. I thank you for them. 

TIIANKWOHTH. Thankworthy. 

That wMSthcnkitorih ia lhaniie hUme. 

6'ouYr, MS. Soc yfnfiy. 134, f. 54. 

THANKYNGYS. Thanks. 

The vj.ih* (okene y> that he doythe dewe 
thankitrtgyt \o the good wylleofGod. 

JfSe Cantab. Ff. it 38, f. B. 

THANNA. Then. 

Item If any wonmian take any monee to lye with 
any man, but the ly tUlle with h)m til it be the 
morwe tyme and rhnnna arlae, the thal make a fyii 
of Vi. t. vHJ <f. MS. DtM. « Mu§. 828. 

THANNE. Then. {a4.-S.) 

THANY. Damp. Craven. 

THARBOBOUGH. A third-borough, or con- 
stable. 

THARD-CAKE. A thin circular cake of con- 
siderable size made of treacle and oatmeal. 
Brockett calls il, “ a cake made of unfer- 
mented dough, chiefly of rye and barley, 
rolled very thin and baked hard.” It appears 
to he a corruption of tharf^ unleavened. 

THARE. Bchovclh; needeth. {A.-S.) 

Of hit cominyng the frerewaafaynei 
The tAaiw noghie be m baync. 

MS. Uncoln A. i. 17* f. 148. 

THARF. (1) Need? 

And wele y>tcn, jlf thal wilUn, 

That hem no tbar/ never tplllen. 

Arfhoitr and Jfer/in,p. 2 

(2) StiflT; backward ; shy. North. 

THARFE. A number, or company. 

THARFLY. Slowly j deliberately. Yorhsh. 

THARKY. Dark. South. 

THAKLLE. A slave or vilein. 

Lorde, aende it unto the tyke tkar/Uy 
And gyff roe iyaena to lyve in ease. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. I. 6, f. 46. 

THARMES. Entrails. A’orM. ”7’r«fKw,An- 
gUcca tharme,” Nominale MS. 

of the chyida that she bare yn here arroya, 

Al lowdrawe were the tfiarmp*. 

MS. Har/. 1701. f 5. 

THARN. To mock ; to scorn. i>erofi. 

THARNE. (1) To yearn ; to need ; to want. 

That ea tham^nf for ever of the ayyht namely 

Of owre Loverd Oodd Almyghty* 

HamfMif, MS. ficncea, p. 213. 

(2) To be deprived of. (A.-S.) 

TIIARNEN. Made of thorn. Wilts. 

TIIARONVTE. Out in the air. 

THARRY. Dark. Suffolk. 

THARST. Daring. 

What, arte thou bolde or thartt In eny wyar. 

L^gott, MS. Adfonula SSst.SA. 

THART. Need. {A.-S.) 

He lh 03 l that whan Jheau wa.a dede, 
lie thart have of hym no drede. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 39. 

TIIAR-VORE. Therefrre. (.-t.-S.) 



\ 
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7%ar-t«r«, mon,thuthcbi-thencti, 

A1 wh«l falewl thi grene. 

MS. Cott. Otlig. A. tx. r. S4X 
THARWE. Throw : moment, 

THASER. A tbatcher ; a builder. 

THAT. (1) It. Kaai. 

(2) So \ to much ; so (p’eat. A'or/A. 
THATADONNET. See Adonnet. 
THAT-A-WAY. That way. Yorkah. 
THATCH’D-HEAD. One wearing the hair 
matted together, as the native Irish in times 
past. Naraa. 

THATCH-GALLOWS, A rogue. 

THATENS. "A ikateru** and a thiatna. In 
that manner and this manner. 
THAT-I-LEAVE. That is a point I will not de- 
termine. “ So folks sah, hut that J Uave** 
i. e. to others to decide. Moor'a Suff. MS. 
THAT-NOT. Wherefore. 

THAT. OF. Although. 

THATS-ONCK. That is, that’s once for all, 
that's flat. See Pcele’s Works, i. 129. 
THAT’S-WHAT. That's what the matter is. 
THAT-THERE. (1) That. f ar. dial. 

(2) A London rider. Devon. 

THAU. Though. Thauf^ Jennings, p. 75. 

Bot fSaw he wrothe hym never lO tore. 

For tothe I nylle prove hym no more. 

Wrights Settn Saga, p. 61. 

THAVE. To give, hear, sustain. {A.-S.) 
THAVEL. A pot-stick. North. 

THAW. Thou. f ar. dial. 

THAYN. A nobleman. {A.^S.) 

THE. (1) A thigh. (^.-5.) 

If I fondc ever grace to the, 

Lay thi honde undlr my tht. 

And hete me truly bi covenonde, 

That 1 not graven be In thii londe. 

Cvraor Mundi, MS. Coll. Ttin. Cantab, f. 34. 
The fendyt here crokyi fatted yn hyt kncei. 

And aJ to-drowe and rente hyt theea. 

MS. Uarl. 1701, f. 10. 
Beholde my ahanket, behold my knec«, 

Bcholde my hed, armea. and theea. 

Bitaa'a Bibl. Muctll. p. 48. 

(2) To thrive ; to prosper. (A.-S.) 

Ood that tiitU in trinltd, 

OylTe tbaym grace wel to tha 
That lyityns me a whyte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 47- 
He b wya that U wood. 

He b riche that hath no good ( 

He U blyrtd that can y-tee, 

Wel ia hym that nere may thee. 

MS. Bodt.lW, r. t. 

(3) This. Hertf. 

(4) There ; though. (A.-S.) 

THEABES. Gooseberries. Norf. 

THEAD. A strainer placed at the bottom of a 

mash-tub in brewing. Eaat. ** Thede, bni- 
ares instrument, gualua** Pr. Parv. 

THEAK. To thatch. North. Also, tliatcli. 

“ Tectort a theker," Nominale MS. 

THEAL. A board ; a plank ; a joist. Leic. 
THEAN. Moist ; damp, ff'eatm, 

THEAT. Firm; close; staunch. Spoken of 

barrels when they do not run. AorM. 



TIIEAVE. An ewe of the first year. Ray gives 
tliis as an Essex word, but Pegge says it is 
applied in the North to a sheep of three 
years old. 

THEC. That. I.o/friffht. 

THECCHE. To thatch. (A.-S.) 

And some he taughte totUie, 

To dyche and to thecche. 

Pieta Ploughman, p. 410. 

TUECIIE. To teach. (.Y.-S.) 

Therh^ hem to come and Khryve hem dene, 

And also hoaele hem botheat ene. 

MS. Cott. aoud. A. ii. r. 12S. 

TH E-DAY. To-day. North. 

THEDE. (1) A brewer’s instrument. Palsgrave. 
.,2) Country ; land ; kingdom. (A.-S.) 
i^ho says, biody are hl« wede, 

And so es his riche stede, 

Siche a knyght In this theda 

Saw 1 never nanr. Peretval, 1;^'>3. 

THEDAM. Pro 81 )crity. (A.-S.) 

Now thrifle and thadam mote tbou have, my levc 
swete bam. The. G*>ode Wif,p. \A. 

THEDUUWARDE. Toward that place. 

He Itarde beiyde at a place 
A grete mornyng of a man j 
Thedunoarde he drew hym than. 

MS. Otntab. Ff. Ii. 38, f. 174. 
THEE. You ; your; thy. fVeat. 

THEEZAM. These. Somerset. 

TIIEKFE. A term of reproach, not necessarily 
applied to one who thieves. 

Fiftene ^erci es it gAne 
Syne he my brodlrc bade slane. 

Now hadde the theefe uDdlri.inc, 

To sla us allc thenne. pcreetel, 

THEER. Deer. 

But lone he was besetie 
hatheer y% yn a nette. 

Lifbeaua Diaeonui, 1133. 

THEFELY. Like a thief. (A.-S.) 
THEGITHER. Together. North. 

THEI. Though ; although. (A.-S.) 

THEINE. Thence ; therefrom. 

And Alexander gert spirre thame In the Ungage 
of Inde whare thay myjte fynde any fre»che water ; 
and thay t.'ilde whare, and schewed thame a place a 
littille theine. MS. Uneoln A. 1. 17, f. S8. 

THEIXES. Servants. (A.-S.) 

Mwerbedh thine theinea 
That the leove were. 

Af.V, r«fr. Callg. A. ix. f. 24fi. 
THEIR. Used sometimes for their*a. 
THEIRSELS. Themselves, .\orth. 

THERE. Thatch. Still in use. 

THELOURE. 

Gold and <Ilrer and riche slonca, 

That vertu bere inani for the nnnes ; 

Gode clothes of sikelatoun and Alitaundrinis, 
Thalnuraot Matre, and purper, and blis. 

Sir Gg of Wanvike, p. 

THEM. Those, far. dial. 

TIIKMEL. “Save nedcl and tliredc and Memel 
of lelher,'’ Gower, MS. Soc. Antkp 134, 
f, 254. 

THE.MMIN. Those. UWa. 

THEMMY. Those. Somerset. 

THEN. That time. far. dial. 

TIIRNCH. To think, (-f. i) 
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Mon* letiunne and lu»tet thine; 

Wei ihu do mid wel thu thtnch. 

MS. Cbtt. OUig. A. ix. r. 243. 

THENE. (1) To prosper. 

Thai schal have ayri hara betwene* 

That tchal have grace to thryveand /Acne; 
Thothcr achul have turmcnt and tenc. 

MS. Douce 302. f. 1. 

(2) To reach. {A.-S.) 

Non mai longe Uvea thene, 

Ac ofte him IJedh the wrench. 

MS. Vott. Calig. A. ix. f. 24.x 

THENKE. To think. (J.-S.) 

Thus thow my^te tynge dedlyche* 

5ef thow (Henke theron myche. 

MS. Cott. Claud. A. 11. t. IX). 
Upon hit worde hlie herte allyjte, 

THenkende what was beet to done. 

Cower, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134. (. 06. 

THENNES. Thence. (a4.~S.) 

But who that coroeth therein certeyn* 

So lightly may he not tume ayen* 

For he ihal nevere thennee come. 

The»e sawea bath the boke y nome. 

ir$. Addit. 11303. r. 94. 

THENOUTEZ. Sinews? 

Namely, of bones, of cartilages, of invictures, of 
grocse nerves, of thenoutes, ami of colligaciones. 

MS. Sloane 0$5. f. 20. 

THEOFIJCIIE. Like a thief. See 

Kyng Alisaandcr, 4002. 

TIIEOFTIIE. Theft. \A.-S.) 

And do (Hett/ihe and robberlein al the lond aboute. 

Li/e p/ THomae Beket, p. ID. 

THEOLOGY. A theologian. 

THEORBO. A kind of lute, (/fat.) 

And wanting nothing but a song. 

And a wHi-tun’d theorbo hung 
Upon a bough, to ease the pain 
lib tugg'd ears suffer'd, with a strain. 

Hudibrae, I.1H.1C6. 

THEORIQUE. Theory. ShaJt. 

THEPES. Gooseherries. An East country 
word, given in Sir Thomas Brown's Tracts, 
p. 146. 

TUER. (1) Tltose. North. 

(2) There; where. Therafler, in proportion to 
it. Still in use. Thereater,Ai that rale, in 
proportion,” Smith’s I. of Wight Gloss. Ther- 
myd, therewith. 

THERE-A-W'AY. There. 

THEREAWAYS. Thereabouts. There and 
thereavayM, thereabouts, far. dial. 
THEREFORE. Therefore I say it, i. e. that is 
my argument ! U’est. 

TIIERENCE. From that place. TTeet. 
THERE-RIGHT. (1) Straight forward. Var. 
dial. 

(2) On this very spot, JVetl. 

THERP-BREED, Unleavened bread. {A.*S.) 

With ther/.breed and letus wilde, 

Whiche that growrth in the Aide. 

Cureor Mundi, MS. Odl. Trin. Ctintab. f. 30. 

THERKENES. Darkness. (.,^,-5.) 

THERLE. IlUnourishcd ; gaunt; delicate. 
Devon. 

THERST. Durst. 



I That wyf tkeret not aay nay. 

For wordes yJIc, 

But grauntede well tliat ylke day 

Her lordM wylle, Odoeian, 681. 

THERTHURF. Thcre-through. 

Aud therthur/ me ta^te hire the wel, so that hio 
thidcr c«.m. 

And jcodeabouteata beat that ne couthenowy»«iom. 

Li/e of Thomae iSrkrt, p. 4 . 

THERUPPE. Thereupon. (aI.-S.) 

THERWE. Through. H’il/. H’enr. 
THER5EN. There-against ; against. 

To hasten love li thynge in vayne. 

Whan that fortune is ther^en. 

Gower, MS. Soc. Autiq. 134, f. D5. 

THESE. 'This. Nerrf. 

THESELF. Itself. Eaei. 

THESTER. Dark ; obscure. (.^..5.) “Intlicsier 
stede,'^ Kyng Alisaunder, 4906. 

For it is alle theeter thing, 

N U ich make therof no Celling. 

Arthour and MerUn, p, 64. 
On an theeter stude 1 stod 
An lullel strlATtohere. 



.■•s. utgog m, r. i:)d. 



THETCHES. Vetches. Oxon. 

THETHEN. Thence. (^.-5.) 

TIIETHORNE. “ Thethome tre, rffniJtu*,” Pr. 

Parv. Ramnuk is the medlar tree. 

THEUT. Giveth. Sec L'ngunde. 

THEVE. “ Theve, brusch,** Pr. Parv. 

THEW. (1) Manner; quality. {A.-S.) 

Ful selde ys synger gode yn thew. 

But that yn sum poynt he ya a shrew. 



Jf.V. Marl. 1701, f. 21, 
His venues and good the\py$. 

And good en^iinple that he schewys. 

MS Cotton. Tiber. A. vH. f.72. 
For wymraenes tpeche that ben schrewes, 
Turtle ofte away godethewref 



MS. Coif. Claud. A. II. f. 127. 



Also thy chyidre that were achrrwes. 
Hast thow Maght hem gode theu ee t 



MS. Cott. Claud. A. li. f 144. 

(2) Thawed. Var. diaL 

(3) A cucking-stool. Brand, iii. 52. ** Thewc or 
pylory, eoUutriffhtm,** Pr. Parv. 

THEWE. (1) Subjection. (vrf.-S.) 

(2) A slave, or bondsman. {A.~S.) 

THEWED. Towardly. North. 

THEWES. Shakespeare seems to use this term 
in the sense of rinevit. See 2 Henry IV. iii. 2. 
&c. Can it mean fhightf 
THBWID. Educated; mannered. (.7.-5.) 

It sit a preate to be wel thewUi, 

And icharoe It Is yf he be tewid. 

Cower, Ms. Soc. Antiq, 134, f. 40. 

THEY. (I) Those, f’ar. dial. 

(2) Thy. Skelton’s Works, i. 125, 

THE3. Though ; although. 

This child, rkej hit were jung, wel hit understod, 

F or sell child is lonc 1 lered ther he wole Leo god . 



t4/e of 7’Aomfl# Beket, p. Q. 

THIBEL. (1) A smooth round stick used for 
stirring broth, porridge, fitc. North. 

(2) A dibble, or setting-stick. North. 

THIC. This; that. iVett. 

THICEY. Tliat. Comw. 

THICK. (1) Very intimate. Var. dial. 
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(2) To go through thick and thin, to overcome 
every kind of obstaele. 

(3) Frequent ; plentiful. Tor. dial. 

(4) Stupid; obstinate. South. 

(5) A thicket, or close bush. Moor has thicks. 

' groves or woods with close underwood. 

Suffolk Words, p. 426. 

THICK-BILL. The bullfinch. Lane. 
THICKED. Thickened. 

Thllher they conveic iheir clolhos to be thieSni 
at the fullinj millei, sometimes ten miles for the 
Harrison's Urilainr, p. 52. 

THlCKEE. This. Dccoa. 

THICKEMNY. That. Somcrtfl. 

THICK-END. A considerable part; as if you 
ask bow far such a place is, the answer would 
probably be, •' The thick-md of a mile.” Unc. 
THICK-HOTS. Water-porridge. North. 
THICKLISTED. Short-winded. Devon. 
THICK-PODDITCH. Thick water-gruel. Lone. 
THICK-SET. (1) Strong. (2) Closely planted. 
THICK-SKINNED. Coarse; vulgar; unpolished. 
THICK-SPINNING. Bad conduct. North. 
THIDER. Thither. {A.-S.) 

Wher wcT were al«lermnti 
That were <AMer*cnl oti halt. 

Arihftur and MtrHn, p* B3, 

THIEF. (1) As safe as a thirfin a mill, very se- 
cure. Still in common use. 

There she may lodge, and trade too If she will. 

As sure and safe as tksevss ars m a mill. 

Taylor's trorkrs. 1630, 111. ». 

(2) An imperfection in the wick of a caudle, 
causing it to gutter. For. dial. 

THIGGE. To beg. North. 

Thaym srere betere thy/rer thayre mete. 

Than anygodeon that sryse gete. 4fS.Horl. SSOO.f. 60. 
THIGH. (1) To cower down. 

(2) To carve a pigeon. 

THIKFOLD. Very frequent. , , 

THILKB. This same ; that same. (A.-S.) 
THILL. (I) A shaft. Thill-horse, a shaft-horse. 
“ Thyll horse, limonnier." Palsgrave. " Thyll 
of a carte, te Igmon.** Ibid. 

(2) In a coal mine, the surface upon which the 
tram runs. Newc. 

THILLER. The same as Filler, q. v. 
THILL-HANKS. The leather thongs fastened 
into the hames of the collar of the thiller. 
THILTUGS. Chains attached to the collar of 
the shaft-horse. 

THIMBLE. The boll of a gate-hook on which 
the gate turns. Staff. 

THIMBLE-PIE. A fillip given with a_ thimble 
on the finger, a common term in girls’ schools. 
THIMMEL. A thimble. North. 

THIN. To run thin, to try to get released from 
a disadvantageous bargain. 

THINDER. Yonder. East. 

TIIIN-DRINK. Small beer. Var. dial. 
THING. (1) ‘•Tlic worth of a thing is what it 
will bring,” is a common proverb, the origin 
of which is often erroneously attributed to 
Butler. 

For whsi It worth In any thing. 

But to much money st 'twill bring. 

Hudibra-*, lie ie 4»>A. 



(2) That’s the thing, i. e. quite right. 

(3) This term is constantly applied to a lady in 
early metrical romances. 

Seyde OrgaiMta that iwcte thpngt, 

V Khalle gevt the a gode golde rynge, 

Wyih a fuUeryche alone. Eglamour, filC. 

Gye aurte to that maydyn yyngOp 

And leyde. Make no dole, my iwete thunge. 

MS, CantaO. Ff. II. 38, f. 17^. 

(4) The pudendum. Tdr. dial. 

TIIING-DONE. An old game described in 

Cvnthia’s Revels, ed. Gifford, ii. 306. 
TIIING-OF-NOTIIING. Anything worthless. 
THINGliMMITE. An unmeaning word used 
when the name of a person or thing is forgot- 
ten. “ Hew towd ye?” “ Mhy, Mr. Thin- 
gummilr." This is generally applied to a per- 
son. Thingumbote and Thingummerrg are 
terms about equivalent, or perhaps applied 
more frequently to things. 1 have, however, 
heard them all applied to persons. Thsngomg. 
Ihing-omighlum. arc also used. 

THINK. (1) Thing. This very common vulgar-^ 
ism is found in Lclandi Itin. ii. 39. 

(2) To think scorn, to disdain. To think shame. 
to feel ashamed. To think on. to remember 
or remind. 

THINKE. To seem. (-^.-5.) 

TIIINNE. (1) Slender; small. (A.-S.) 

(2) To the, or prosper. See Thene. 

And on myne errand go thou tyte, 

Alio root thou Uynn 0 . 

MS, Cantab, Ff. ». 48, f- S5. 

THIN NY. To whine. Deron. 

THIN-SKINNED. (1) A term applied to laml 
with a thin superstratum of good soil. 

(2) Easily offended. Var. dial. 

THIN3TH. Thinketh. (A.-S.) 

TIIIIL To frighten, hurt, or stnke dead. Eim. 

THIRD. For thrid. thread. 

THIRD-BOROUGH. A constable. Lambarde 
says, “ In some shires, where every third 
bo'row hath a consUble, there the olficers of 
the other two be called Ihirdborovs.” 

Hobb Andrw he wa»fAWd6wn>; 

He bad hom. P»ael Cod gyffhom lorrol 
For y mey arreat yow bc*t. 

Hunttyng the Hare, 1510. 

THIRDENDEALE. (1) A third part. 

(2) A measure containing three pints. Ilesl. 
Anciently it was eighty-four gallons, accord- 
ing to a note in Pr. Parv. p. 117. Kenneu 
baa thurindaU, q. v. 

HU holdlf a gode thrydendele, 

Fulof wync every mele. 

MS. Ointnb. Ff. T. 48. f. 5 K 

THIRD-FATHER. A great-grandfather. 
TIIIRDING. (1) Doing a thing the third time, 
particularly, I think, hoeing turnips. “ Ar 
them there tahniips done woth ?” “ No. wj 

arc thirding ’em.” MooFs Suff. MS. 

(2) A custom practised at the universities, wher.r 
two thirds of the original price is alloweil b.' 
the upholsterers to the students for house- 
hold goods returned to them within the year. 
THIRDINGS. The Ridings. This word is 
given by Urrv, in his MS. Additions to Ray. 
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THIRETELLE. The herb apivm rim. 

THIRLABILLE. Ewily penetrated. 

THIKL.AGE. The service of certain lands, the 
tenants of which arc hound to take their corn 
to grind at the lord's mill. 

TlllRLE. (1) To pierce through. (./.-S.) 

Aud nuw (o than) with » nayi«, 

How ihultlcmy »urowfuIle Kkrtc* but fayle? 

Aiiiiif, tU 13h. 

(2) Lean ; thin ; meagre. Devon, 

(3) A hole. (^.-5.) 

If (hou ware in a myrke house one the dayc, and 
alle the thMirs, dorca and wyndowi ware atokyne 
that Da tone myght enter. 

»fS. Linet^n A. i. I?* T. S41. 

THIRSTLE. A thrush. Z^eron. 

THIRSTY. Sharp? eager; active. 

THIRTERX. Thirteen-pence-haljpenny was for- 
merly the wages of a hangman, and hence the 
term was jocularly applied to him. 

TllIRTOVER. Perverse; morose. South. 

TIIIRTY-ONE. Sec One^amUrhirty. 

THIS. Thu*. 

TIIISAN. This. North. 

THIS-A-WAY. This wav. York$h. 

THISE. These. (A.-S.) 

THIS-HERE. This. Var.dial 

TH ISSEN. This way. Var, dial. 

THISSUM. This. JTett. 

THISTLE-CROWN. According to Snclling, 
p. 2A, a gold coin worth about four shilUngs. 

TIIISTLE-FINCH. “ Corrf«e/if, a linnet, a 
thistlchnch,” Noiuenclator, 8vo. 1585, p. 57. 

TIIISTLE-HKMP. A kind of early hemp. 

THISTLE'TAKE. a duty of a halfpenny, an- 
ciently paid to the lord of the manor of Hal- 
ton, in the county of Chester, for every beast 
driven over the common, suflfered to graze or 
eat hut a thistle. BaiU-y. 

THISTLE-WARP. Same as Thutle.JincK q. v. 

TIUTE. Tight ; close ; compact. £fls/. “Thyht, 
h(Hil fro hrekynge, not brokyne,” Pr. Parv’. 

“ Thvht, not hool within, eolidue” ib. 

THITEU. (1) A dung-cart. Line. 

(2) A foolish fellow ; an idiot. North. 

THIVKL. The same as Thibet, q. v. 

THIXILLE. An axe, or hatchet. 

THI3ANDEZ. Tidings. “ I jif the for thy 
thy\andez** Mortc Arthurc, MS. Line. f. 70. 

TIIO. (1) Then ; when. {A.-S.) Still in use in 
the tirst sense iu Somerset. 

Thtt he hsdde It y*«cyd. 

The king sore wa< amayd. 

Afthour and Mtrlin, p. 8G. 

(2) Those ; the. (/Z.-5.) 

THODDEN. Sodden; not well baked. North. 

THODS. Gusts of wind. North. 

THOFE. Tliough. Still in use in the Northern 
coonties, pronounced thof. 

And lAo^ the bryde blythe be 

That Percyvelle ha»e wone the gree. 

yete the r^e knyahte et he 

Hurte ofhlf hondc. Vtreetat, 81. 

TIIOFFER. Because. Suffolk. 

THOFT. Thought. Devon. 

THOFT-FELLOW. A fellow oarsman. 

ir. 



TIIOGFE. Though. {A.-S.) 

Thngfe Percevcliehaaealayne the redeknyghC, 

5^t may another be aU wyj^hte, 

And in that gcrc be dyghtc. 

And takenc alle hym fra t Ftrctrat, 14SS. 

THOOHE. Though ; although. 

Th’ght every day a man hyt hauuie, 

3yt wyl DO man be hyt agraunte. 

MS. Harl. 1701, f. 2S. 

THOISE. Tlic tusk of a hoar. 

THOKE. “Thoke, asonsaddefysch, Awmoroewi, 
insfjtiflwf,'* Pr. Parv. See Blount, in v. Thcke$* 

THOKISH. Slothful ; sluggish. Eaut. In Liii- 
eolushirc it is usually thoky. 

THOLD. Told. Octovian, 634. 

THOLE. (1) To Iwar; to suffer. (-Z.-5.) 

And suchc a sleoche is In that hole. 

Noon ertly man ne myght it ihale. 

MS. Addit. 1 1305, (. DO. 
Dad him orpedllche he (chuld kethe, 

For he no achuld there lA»/y del he. 

Arthouf and Mtrlin, p. 01V 
Fro Lumhardy Cs)myn y am. 

There have y thohd inoche ichame. 

MS. Cnntub. Ff. ll. 38, f. IS5. 

(2) Tlie dome of a vaulted roof. 

(3) To stay ; to remain. North, 

(4) To afford. York»h. 

(5) To give freely. North. 

THOLEMODE. Patient ; forl>earing. {A.^S.) 

Be ho wykked or be he gode, 

Thou ihalt to hym be thokmedf. 

MS. Harl. 1701, f. T». 

The fyfte et to be thnltmwit whenne menc my#, 
dote ut{ the texte et gladly to forgyllb when meii» 
have* grevede ut. M8. Unnln A.i. 17, f. SI7> 

THOLE.MOO.NES. Pulicncc. (.Z.-5.) 

Wheuue ovenccommy*. withe gut joye I lofe my 
Lorde. The code of ray lyfe 1 habyde in gudo 
hope and tbolemodne*, MS. lAncvln A. I. t?, 1. 195. 

THOLES. Arc the small pins which they hear 
against with their oars when they row, and 
stand in holes on the upper side of the gun- 
wale of the boat, being commonly made of 
ash, for toughness. They are also termed 
thole-pine. 

THOLLK. “ Tliollc, a cart pynne, chevitte de 
eharette” Palsgrave, 1 530. 

THOM.ASING. A custom In Derbyshire, going 
from house to house on St. Thomas's day with 
a basket aud can to l)cg milk, wlieat, oatmeal, 
or flour. 

THOMAS-OF-KENT. St. Thomas a Berkct 
was frequently called St, Thomas of Kent. 

THOME. TliC thumb. ** Poltex, a tbome," 
Nominalc MS. Still in use in Line. 

THOMELLE-TAA. The great toe. AorM. 

Thane blcde one the fute on (he same »yde, and 
one the veyne that it bitwix the tfmmHk tan and the 
nexte. MS. Lincoln. Med. (. 30l. 

THONE. (1) Thawed. Unc. 

(2) Damp ; moist ; limber. Var. dial. 

(3) Then. (A.-S.) 

They wolde not lett long (hone, 

Dot lavrde in hir with a <pone, 

Then acho nne alepe felle aUo »one, 

Rrght certeyne in hy. Perceval, 9J48. 

(4) A kind of stone. ” Terebentue, Anglice a 
thone,’* Nominale MS. 

5.5 
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THONER-FLONE. A thunderbolt. (.4.-S.) 

THONG. To rope ; to stretch out into viscous 
threads or filaments. Somerset. 

THONGEDOUN. Thanked. (A.-S.) 

Th»l llunrmloun God and mourendoun no mote. 

C^roft. t'iMun. p. 13. 

THONGY- Ropy; viscid. Somerset. 

THOSKF.. Favour. (/f.-S.) 

ThU lordewhiche wolde hU thonfte porchsee. 

To eche of hem jaf them a jlfic. 

Cower, 3fa. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 43. 

THONKYNG. Thanking ; thanks. {^.‘S.) 

THONLY. The only. The elision of the e is 
very common in early writers. 

To iniemeJe for me to hU eacfUent Mat* that 
the farme of the French wynee may reiorne to hym 
that waa the auncieni tennant and thonlif Improver 
Kgerton Paper#, p. 4fi0. 

THONNERE. To thunder. A^orM. 

Over watree that ere kalde, 

God of masthede thonnered he. 

MS. Orff. Veepae. D, vH. f. 17- 

THONWANGE. The temple. (//.-S.) 

Sump, th.m wel.. and roak. a pla«l.r. and Uy 
on Ih. forhwte. and on lh« hot anoynle 

hym -1th poplllon. If h. h.f. ang« in^ 
JfS. Lintfln 1. 17. f. 305. 
Tak. pullol ryall., and ...Ih It in oylr, and 
anoynt. th. front, .nd tht ‘‘“rkf.d. f. «». 

THOSWRING. A thundering. (J.-S.) 

THONY. Damp. Korlh. 

THOR. These. MtrfA. 

THORE. There. {ytS.) 

Wyth chyide w*a« the l.dy Ihort. 

US. Cantot. Ff. 11.38. f. 8i. 
They uyled forth, wilho— ten ore. 

The »y«hte of Vnglonde loste they tkrre. 

MS. CaniM,. Ff. It. 38, f. 150. 

THORES. Doors. 

THORH-RECHE. To reach through. 

That londe Ichull# thorh.reche, 

And do ml fadet wrcche. 

Crete of Kynf Hern, 1891. 

THORNBUSH. A bush of thorns. “Thorn- 
busshe, espine not're,” Palsgrave. 

THORNE. A bush, or briar. 

Alle at, naked. aUthay -ere borne 
fitode logcdirtindlr sthonte, 

Braydedeo-leofthalrebedd. 103. 

THGRN’S-BULL. The stout ^rt of a thorn, 
the branches being cut off. East. 

THORN-TREE. The medlar tree. 

THOROUGH. (1) Through. / or. dial. 

Thorow thf grace of Ood a1my;t, 

A worde Into Mr body U5I 

That the biwhop «pcke i 
Tery»fellehir een froo, 

Down on hir brrtt cowth the! goo ; 

Hur colart the! al to-breke. 

JfS. Omfofr. Ff. ▼. 4B, f. 46. 

(2) An interfurrow between two ridges. 

(3i Thorough go nimbtr, a diarrheea. _ 

THOROUGH-POLE. A pole in a waggon vrhich 
connecU the fore axle with the hinder one. 

THOROUGH-SHOT. A spavin which shows 
itaelf on both sides of a horse’s hough or hock : 
called also Thorough-pin. 

THOROW-STONE. A flat gravestone. 



Over the mldat of the aaid vault there did lye a 
fair thomw.ettme, and at either tide of the itone U 
was open, %o that when any of the monk* wa» buried, 
what»oever bone* were found In hi# grave, they were 
taken out of the grave where he w*a buned, and 
thrown through the tame Into the said vault. 

Dofie#* Ancient Rites, 1678, p. 90. 
THORP. A tillage. {A.-S.) » Thorpe, Aamwi,” 
Palsgrave, 1530, subst. f. 70. 

Ther been In Inglond wiihowt male ihorpes llj. 
ml. and lilj. townee. MS. Cotton. Titus D. x*. f. HO. 
THORPS-MEN. Villagers. (/f.-S.) 

Or elee to call In from the field* and watera, ahopa 
and work-houkcn. from the Inbred stock of more 
homely women and leas filching thorps-men, 

Fiiir/ns, Bulk and Seloedye, 1674. 
THORTE. Feared. Ileame. 

THOKUE. Through. (/I.-S.) 

For that prayer es so presyout. 

And BO haly and so vertuous. 

That thotue ver tu of and fAoru# my 5 t. 

Some grace sal iu thare herlus lyjL 

JfS. Hart. 2860, f. 2. 

THORUN. Thom; bush. 

Sire Degrlvaunt on the morwoun 

Coin a 5 « to the 

Ther hy* §te<lestod by-forun, 

And IrngcB all that day. Degretninl, 1338. 

THORUTHLIKE. Thoroughly. (,f.-S.) 
THOR3. Through. (.f -S.) 

That thor^ the my^l of the Holy Cost, 

Is In urlhe of power most. 

JfS. Cbrr. Oamd. A. 11. f 133. 
THOSTE. Dung, or ordure. It is used iu 
Gloucestershire, according to Hole's MS. Gloss. 
THOTEEN. Thirteen. Yorhth. 

THOUCTE. Thought. (,f.-S.) 

THOUGH'r. (1) The same as Catch (1). 

(2) Opinion. North. 

(3) A very minute difference in degree, as in 
Much Ado about Nothing, iii. 4. 

(4) A rower’s scat. l or. dial. 

(5) Sorrow ; sadness ; grief. Hence thoughtful, 
heavy, anxious, sorrowful. 

THOUM. A thumb. Craven. 

THOUNTHER. Thunder. (A.-S.) 

Du«te drofe up on loft. dryvynB. abo-te, 

Ai thounther In thykke rayne penheth the akyea. 

MS. out. Cnlif. A. II. f. 114. 
THOUSANDEELE. A thousand limes. 

For In sood feythe Ihia levrth -file. 

My wilie was bettre a thoueandeelle. 

Cower, JfS. Soe. Anliq. 134, f. 4.X 
THOU'S-LIKE. You must. Kent. 

THOUT. Thought. North. 

THOWE. (1) Though. Sec Eglamour, 592. 

I dredc me tu>ghtc withowt bl.ime, 

Thotce thou do me peync and schame. 

M.S. Cantnb. Ff. it 88. f. 3?. 

(2) To thaw. Pr. Parv. MS. f. 187. 

(3) Then. Gawayne. 

THOWGHTS. Pieces of wool matted together, 
and hanging down in lengths of about four 
inches. Line. 

THOWTHYSTYLLE. “ Thowthystylle berbe, 
rostrum porcinum,** Pr. Panr. 

THOWTS. The seat of rowers in a boat; the 
tktrarfs perhaps, or what go acroaa. “ The 
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thoujfhtt, the teati of rowen in a boat,” Diet, 
ap. Moor. 

THOWTYNE. “ Thowtyne or teyne thow to a 
mane, /wo,” Prompt, Pair. 

THOJT. Thought. (J.S.) 

Kyog Aylbryjt gret diipyt adde in y« 

That the Orutiini nolde Seynt AuBtyn abiie noyt. 

Hot>ert n/Glouwttr^t Chr^icle, p. 235. 

THRAA. Bold. ThraesU, boldest. 

To (wgytlt hym hii werke* wyMca 
That he had bene lo tfima. MS, Lincoln A.1. 17. f> NO 
Thare they thronge in the thikke and Ihristls to the 
erthe 

Of the Mroeefe men thre hundretheat ones. 

JIforfe Arthure, iiS. Lincoln, T. 92. 

THRAFE. Thrived. 

Thus he welke In the lande 

With hyttlarte inhUhandet 

Under the wllde wodde wande 

He weae and weie thra/t. Parcewi/, 212. 

THRAG. To fell, or cut down. 

THRAGCS. Bu<y matters. Sp^ht. 

TIIRAIL. A flail. IfttU. 

TilRALAGE. Perplexity. Z.ine. 

THRALL. (1) A slave, or vilciii. 

ThU kyiig, aa thou herdett er thia. 

Mede a thrill that dede amyi. Religious Poeme, xv.Cent. 

(2) Cruelty; severity. 

Wherefore go<Hl Christian people, now 
I’akc warning by my fall ; 

Live not In strife and envious hate, 

To breed each other thrall. 

Sceke not your neighbors lasting spoyle. 

By greedy sute in lawe ; 

Live not in discord and debate. 

Which doth destruction draw. 

ttallad on tho Burning of Becde», 

(3) Hard ; cruel. 

At Beverley a sudden chaunce did falle. 

The parish chirch stepllle it felle 
Atevynsonge tyme, the chaunce was ihmll9, \ 
FfourKore folke thcr was slayn thay telle. I 
MS, Bodl. e Jfis*. 160. 

(4) A stand for barrels. Wano. 

(5) A short space of time. 

THRALY. Hardly ; cruelly. 

Thay loyledc the bytwene thayroc. 

And threted the thraly. JfS. Uneoln A. 1. 17. f. 2,32 

TTIRAMP-WITH. A sliding noose of withy or 
rope to fasten cows in their stalls. Cheth. 
THRANGE. (I) Tbrusted; went through. 

Thurch the bodl ful neyihe thehert 
That gode Bwerd thure him throng. 

Gy o/fVartoikr, p. 51. 

(2) To crowd ; to squeeze. Xorth. 

At morne when day sprange, 

Gentyl men to harudsrAnsnge, 

Syr Degrabelie was dyghu Rglamour, 1109. 

THRAP. (1) To crowd. A place is said to be 
thraptfull when excessively crowded. Eentx. 
(2) “ As busy as Thrap’s wife, who hung herself 
in the dishcloth.*' A Derbyshire proverb. 
THRASHLE. A flail. Lhuyd's MS. Additions i 
to Rav, Ashmolean Museum. 

THRASTE. Tbrusted out. (./..5.) 

THRATE. Urged ; pressed. (.^.-5.) 

There as he was moite hate. 

For lo drynke y-nogh he thratt. 

MS. Cmntah. Ff. 11 3fl, f. *90 



THRATLE. To spealt with a hollow raltling 
voice. Honours Academic, ICIO, i. 80. 

THR.ATTE. To threaten. (/I. -6'.) 

THR.VTTLES. Sherii's dung. Eant, 

TilKAVE. (1) Thrived. Perceval, 22G. 

(2) A company, properly of thrc&hcrs, but ap- 
plied to any indefinite number. 

Many a man wylle go bare, 

And tak moche kark and rare. 

And hard he wylle fare 
A He the days of hys tyfe ; 

And after fomyih a knave. 

The worst of a thravo, 
iSml alle he shslle have 
For weddyng of hys wyATe. 

MS. Lanod. 210. f. flO. 

(3) Twelve fads nf straw. Also, twcnty.four, oi 
twelve sheaves of wheat. North. 

(4) To urge. Une. 

TIIUAW. (1) A twist, and v. to twist. Hence 
hfOtU and thrawt ; hence, also, throw hook, 
a nide instrument for making coarse hay 
ropes. North. 

(2) To turn wood. North. 

TI1RA4VL. A stand for a barrel. Line. 
THUAWX. A scolding, or chiding. Dunelm. 

THREAD. To spin a good thr<?ad, i, c. to sue. 
ceed in any undertaking. Thread and thrum, 
the gooil and bad together. 

THREADEN. Made of thread. 

TIIRE.\D-NEEDLE. A game, in which chil- 
dren stand in a row joining hands, llic outer 
one, still holding her neighbour, runs befwccn 
the others, Ac. 

Eifiht people, four of each Bex, who had arranijed 
thcmBelvri together, a man and a woman alternately, 
and Joining handi like children at thrra,t-nr.nie, 
form’d a straight line that reach’d acrosi the Mall. 
Atteentnre. pf Ur. George Adieerdr, 1751, p. UO. 

THREADS. “ In a skrew-plate andskrew-pin, 
the dents or hollows are calld grooves, and the 
prominent or rising parts are the threds ; 
the outer threds of the skrew-plate make the 
grooves on the skrcw.pin, and the grooves in 
the skrew-plate make the threds on the skrew- 
pin," Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033. 

THREAP. (1) Obstinately to maintain or insist 
upon a thing in contradiction to another, e. g. 

“ He threaped me down it was so.” Line. 

“ I threi>e a mater upon one, I bcare one in 
hande that lie hath doone or said a tiling 
amysse,” Palsgrave, verb. f. 389. 

IU’b not for a man with a woman to thrmpe, 
UnlesBehe first gave ocr the plea i 
At wee began wee now will leave. 

And lie take mine old eloake about mee. 

Pereu’t Refigues, p, 6i. 

(2) To lieat, or thrash. North. 

(.3) To urge; to press. Unc. 

(0 To cozen, or cheat. Lone, 
THREAP-GROUND. Disputed land. North, 

THREAT. To threaten. PaUgrarr. 

Which shotihl the/Jnyne, would be to strongly sided, 

T wo mighty boasts, together safely met. 

The faec of warre would looke so iterno and great. 

As it might thrtat to heave him from his seat 

Dmytim'o fVesM, 1637, p, Ig, 
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THREAVE. The same a» 7’Ara»f, q. V. 

TIIRECIIE. To pinch. Paitgrme. 

TIIREDEGAL. Unsettled, as applied to weather, 
and I never heard the word applied to any- 
thing else. I lately heard this speech. “ The 
weather fare ta look thredegal, and the clumps 
of the evening are coming on." Jlfoor. 

THREDTENE. Thirteen. 

THREE-COCKED-HAT. A cocked hat. 

THREE-FARTHINGS. A three-farthing piece 
of silver current in Shakespeare’s time, and 
frequently alluded to for its thinness, die. 

THREE-FOLD. Bog-bean j buck-hean. Yorith. 

THREE-HALFPESNY-HORSE-LOAF. A nick- 
name for a very little person. 

THREE-MAN. A cluster of three nuts is called 
a three-man cluster of nuts. 

THRBE-MENS-SONG. A song for three voices. 
“ To sing rounds, catches, gigges, or three 
menteom/e," Florio, p. 538. Compare pp. 59, 



80, ed. 1611. 

THREE-OUTS. When three persons go into a 
public-house, caU for liquor generally consi- 
dered only sufficient for two, and have a glass 
which will divide it into three equal portions, 
they are said to drink three oute. 

An alewlfe in Kesgrave neaic to Ipswich, who 
would needs force three serving men (that had tieene 
drinking In her houic.anj were taking their leaves) 
to stay and drinke the ihr§€ oar* first (that it. wit out 
of the head, money out of the purse, ale out of the 
pot] as shee was comming towards them with the pot 
In her hand was suddenly taken speechleste and 
sicke, her tongue swolne in her mouth, never reco- 
vered speech, the third day after dyed. 

fVoelc Drunkardt. a Sermtm Sjt .Vniaurl IVord. 

Prfii<h9r of lp$u'ieh, 1627 . 

THREE-PILE. The finest kind of velvet. Hcncc, 
mcuphoricallyg ihrei^piled, reaned 

Mv will i* th*t If any roaring boy tpringing from 
my race happen to be sUW, swaggering, or swearing 
ttrsc-pifd oathes in a uverne. or to bee klld in the 
nuarrel! of his whoore. I« him bee fetched hither 
in ti.y own name, because heere lie shall be both 

lookt too and provided for. 

Dikktr't Strange Herat Race. 1613. 

THREE-SHEAR. A sheep of two or three years. 



having been thrice shorn. 

THREESOME. Treble. North. 

THREE-SQUARE. Triangular, like a bayonet 
or small sword-blade. Four-a 7 u«re. die- 
shaped ; a cult*. 

THREE-SqUARE-SHEEP. A four-year sheep. 

THREE-THREADS. Half common ale, mixed 
with stale and double beer. 

THREE-THRUM. When a cat purrs she is said 
to sing three-thrum. Line. 

THREE-TREES. The gallows, so called from 
their ancient triangular form. 

THREE-WAY-LEET. W’hen three roads meet, 
it is called a three-way-leet. Suffolk. 

THRESES. LamenUtions. {Gr.) 

THREO. Three. (r/.-S.) 

In Noe U fiood In the shippe were heo. 



Noc and hyl sonys Ittrm. 

MininuM poemt, xv. Cent. 

THRBP. Torture j cruelty. (A.-S.) 



THREPE. (1) To speak; to call; to shout. It 
has likewise the same meanings as threap, q. v. 
ftre sloghv and lyco tu flepe 
Whan ateni the preebur threp9. 

MS. Hurl 1701, f.29. 

Of the nyghtgalc notes the nobes was swci le ; 

They threpidg wyth the throslill* thre hundreth at 
ones. Morit Arthurs, MS. Linevin, f. 63. 

Becaune 1 was arayed with some clothes of sylkeof 
niy sayde m.iisU-Ts, came unto roe and n 

roe that I should be the Duke of Uart ncc sonne that 
was before tyme at Develyn. Halt, H«nrp VI / . f. 30. 

THREPHEL. A flail. Unc. 

THREPPE. To rush? 

Woundes those whydyrewyns, werrayede knyfhties. 
Thrtppedt thorowe the thykkys ihryllcne syihia. ^ 
Motig Arthun, MS. Lincoln, f./fl 

THREPS. Threepence, far. dial. 
THRESHEL. Same at Thraahle. q. v. 
THRESHER. A duster of furniture. 
THRESHFOD. A threshold. Yorkih. 
THRESTE. To thrust. {A.~S.) 

TllKESWOLD. A threshold. {A.-S.) 

THRET. Threatened. 

Wiihuute ihlcasiel 1 am bisel, 

Harde wl'h thre foinen thret. 

Curtvr .Vssndi, MS. Coil. Trim. C^ntah. (. 63. 

THRETE. To threaten. (,A.-S.) 

Ha thrgipth me to be slayn. 

And for to wynnehyt londc agayn. 

MS. Cantoh. Kf. il.38. (. UH. 

THRETENETHE. The thirteenth. 

The r/ir«rf«rtAeartykele, as Ulle I may, 
ThatCiyst hyrosclf on Holy Thursday 
Stegh Into hevene in flesch and blod, 

That dyede byforn on the rod. 

MS, 0>tt. Claud. A.n. f. 133. 

TIIRETTY. Thirty. [A.-S) 

Yn ihchallc thil he there hedd. 

V. end Ihr.llu knyghlyi he medd, 

Be that odur dsy .bowtemme, Bginmour, KkW. 

THREVE. The same as Thrave, q. v. 
THRIBBLE. Treble ; threefold. Yorksh. 
THRICHE. To thrust or press dowm. Antic. 
THRIDDE. Third. (.f.-.S.) 

The Holy Cost, persone thiyddf, 

Leveth aiso I tow bydde. 

MS. Co/f. Claud. A. *•. f. 1.T2. 
The thrlddg foie ladde Bretel, 

Strong and dolndc knight wel. 

ArlhQur and Merlin, p. 143. 
When hyi come to the thrydil day. 

That alle knyghiys went away. 

MS. Canlab. Ff. li. 3U, f. HI. 

THRIDDE-HALF. Two and a half. 

Hard gale, havy gun, 

Sorewen sofTred many on t 
Thritiy wynter ami thriddg-hat/ygr, 

Hsivy woned in londe her. 

Huirowlng of HgU, p. 15* 

THRIDDEN. Of thread. 

Which did reveale him then to be indeed. 

A Ihrtdden fellow in a iilken weed., 

8l.ld.int' EMtaU'. and Charaettn, 1615, p. 5 

THRIDDENDEL. A third part. 

And asked gif ani wet an bold ; 

Tftriddendnt hii lond have he achold. 

Upof*^ancikg,[t.SM, 

I THRIDE. A thread. See Florio, p. 12. 
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Aod of thU wolle 1 will ipyBoe thrida by ihridet 
To hill me from thecouUle. Cftasitr l iatft, I 37« 
THRIE. 0) Thrice. 

Pettor, I Mye iheetickerlye. 

Or ihe cockc haTc crowen thrye. 

Thou thalte fur»ake my companye, 

AD'I take thy worde ogainr. Cheater 1!. 

(2) Trouble ; affliction. 

THRIFT. (1) Growing pains. Lane. 

(2) Sairf on a horse, f ar. dial, 

(3) The sea-pink. f’ar. dial. 

TlIRIl'T-BOX. An earthen boxfor saving money 

in, so contrived that' the coin cannot be got 
out without breaking it. 

THRILE. To pierce through. (.•/../?.) 

Hln arowet that cr »charpe »<^ntmce thrUand mens 
hertet. XS. Cott. Btuft. lu, 

THRILLY. Thrilling. North. 

THRIMMEL. To puli out; to gripe hard; to 
part with money reluctantly. North. 
TlilUMMER. To handle anything. iMnc. 
TURIN. Three. 7'Ari»i/a/rfe, threefold. 
Selcouth thing he aeidt; withyn 
Is citised in these p-rdes t^rin. 

Cunutr Mundi, Trin. Cantnb. f 40. 

Crisiofcre in CrUte I calle the here. 

In my name, by thryne manire. 

MS. A. I. 17, f. I2f». 

AIs witty men ful wHe has talde, 

Schrift sw to be IhrinpUde. 

MS. Citlba E. lx. r. GS. 
TIIKINGE. (1) To thrust. {J.-S.) 

VATiosirengths the poor, and pridful men down thringt. 
And wracks at once the paiw’rsof puissant kings. 

H'orkt of Du Bnrtait, p. 3G9 

(2) To crowd ; to press forward. 

(3) To riimhlc. In MS. Med. Line. f. 289, is a 
receipt for “ thrv'ngyng in the wamhe.” 

THRINGII). Quite covered over? 

His knr ys coveryd with plates many. 

His thi«s thrynyui with silk, as 1 say. 

Rolnttd,MS. iMnixl. 338, f. 381). 

THRIPPA. To be at. Cheah. 

THUIPPLE. To labour bard. 

THRIPPLES. The raiU of a waggon ; the move- 
able ladders. ('he»h. 0 

TIIRISTY. Thirsty. Spenter. 

THRIVE. So mote I thrive, i. e. if I may pros- 
per, a common expletive phrase. 

Nay. scyde Gye, to mofrpihrtrre. 

Never whylle y am on lyve. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. it. 38. C 154. 
THRO. (1) Eager; earnest; sharp. 

As Jewrs fond he none so thro. 

Fur oAc (hri soufte him to slo. 

Curtor Mundi, MS. Colt. Trin, Cdnteb. f. 120. 
When sche come undur a wodesyde, 

Schr myght no Irngcr abyde, 

Ilur |>eyny« were so throo ; 

Schclyghtyd dnwne, that wm so myide, 

And there sche travay lydof a rhyide, 

* • Hyrselfc allone, wlthowtyn moo- 

MS. Cantab. Ff. H. 38, f. 74. 

(2) Bold. See Thraa. 

Ther is no lady of flesshe ne bone. 

Id this wt-rld so Ihry ve or ihro. 

MS. Hart. 2252, f. W. 
Thoghe the knyyt were kene and thro. 

The owtiawys wanne the chyl.le hym frtt. 

AfS. Cantnb. Ff. il. 30, f 8.V. 



THROAT. He lies in his throat, L e, he Uea 
flatly, a phrase implying great indignatioD in 
the person who employs it. 

And therefore, reader, understand and note, 
Whoever sayes I lye, he lies \n’% throat. 

Tailor*a Trarelt fn<m Londnn to the lute of Wight, 
with hit Hetume and omuion of hit J«wrns|r, 
1648. p. 14. 

THROAT-BALL, " Throtc golc or throte bole, 
«eM de la lagorgt, gorier,” Palsgrave. “ Epi^ 
glotutn, a throte gole,*’ Nomin Ic MS. 

Thi mahe and thi milie, thi lirre and thl lunge, 
And thi /An>re6c»f/tf that thu mide sunge. 

MS. 0>rr. Calig. A. ix. f. 246. 
And to leave the folowyngof such a doubtful cap- 
tayne which with a leaden sword would cut his owne 
throte botte. Hali’e Vnion, 1540. 

THROAT-LATCH. (1) The narrow thong of 
the bridle which passes under a horse's throat. 
" The throat-thong or throat-band of a bridle, 
Moujigorge*' Sherwood. It is also called the 
throat-hap. 

(2) The strings of a hat, cap, &c. fastened under 
the chin. 

THROAT-PIECE. '* The throat-piece (or fore- 
part of the neck) of a hog,” Sherwood. 

TH ROAT-M’ORT. The giant bell-flower. 
THROCK. Tlie piece of wood on which the 
blade of a plough is fixed. 

THROC-NEDILS. A kind of herb mentioned 
in MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 286. 

THRODDEN. To thrive ; to increase. North. 
THROE. Eager; willing. 

There as the swift hound may no further goc 
Then the slowest of fool, be he never so Mroe. 

The Botike of Hunting, I5B6. 

TIIHOII. A coffin. {A.-S.) 

Aie me wulde him nymen up. 

Ant leggen in a throh of stun. 

Chronicle of Rmgtand, 747 . 

THROLY. Earnestly ; eagerly; hardly. 

In St the durres ihei throtg thmst 
With staves ful gmle ilkone; 

AlasI alas ! sold Hobyn Hodo, 

Now mysse 1 litullejohne. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48. f. 1>7. 
The theeflb at the dede thrawe »o fAro/j» hyme thrynget, 
That three rybbys in his syde he thryiira in sunderc. 

Marie Arthvrt, MS. lAnroln, (. 60. 

THROM. From. Salop. 

THROME. Company, or body of people. 

Whites thou were in our thromt. 

No were wc never overcome. 

drthour and Xerltn, p. 9. 
Tho lhal ihider wereu y-come, 

Ordeind and teld her throme, 

Fourti thousand men that found*. 

Arthourmnd Mrrtin, p. 138. 

THRONG. (1) Busy. North. 

In these times, great men, yeaamlrom ofjuatice, 
are aa throng aa ever In pulling down houses, and 
setting up hedges. SanderMm't Strmont, 1680, p. 113. 

(2) A press of business. North. 

(3) To crowd ; to press. 

THRONCE. Thnistdown. (^-S.) 

Yn yustyng ne yn turnament, 

Ther myyt no man with-syil hys dynte. 

Out he to the erthe them thronge. Rglamour, 1023. 

TIIROO. A slip or width of corn which a set 
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^ reapers drive before them at once, whether | 
it consist of one or more lands or ridges. 

THROPE. A thorp, or village. (^.-5.) 

N(»ght ^fcr] fru that palevM; honorable, 

Where a» thtt Mark[i |« (hope hi» mariage, 
ThcrettodeafArnp^nf »ite deUtable, 

In whiche that pore folke of that village 
Haelrien here beiti* and htre herborage. 

And of her labour toke hare tuvtynance, 

Afilr that the erthe yevehem hvibundaunce. 

itWty. Antuj. ii. 08. 

THROPPEE. (I) The windpipe. Var. diai 

(2) To throttle, or strangle. North. 

TIIROSIIEL. The threshold. Suffolk. 

TllROSSEN. Thrust ; pressed. North. 

THROSTEL. A thrush.* North. ** Mrrulu*, 
mertila, Anglice a thyrstylle cok/* Nominale 
MS. XV. Cent. “Thrusshe a byrde, gryur!* 
Palsgrave. “ Tlirustcll cockc, 

Palsgrave, suhst. f. 70. 

Gladde U the thrn^ttl whane the floure* spring. 

The aomer U to him to acceptible. 

MS. Athrmdt A*J. f. SO. 

Or if thou wilt goe ahootc at little birds, 

With bow and boulc, the thnutlf-cicke ^i\A sparrow, 

Such aa our countrey hedge* can affbrde, 

1 have a fine bowr, and an yvoiie arrow. ! 

ThM Affettwiiatf Shefheard, 1504. | 
The nypyngale, the thrMtiflaJce, I 

The |)opcJay, the)oly lavi-roke. 

MS. J*iprkingtun 10, f. 55. 

THROUGH. (1) From. North. 

(2) To be through with any one, i. c. to complete 
a bargain with him. 

(3) The same as Perpent^gtonet q. v. 

(4) A flat gravestone. North. “ Thurwhe stone 
of a grave, t/ircoftupt*” Pr. Parv. 

THROUGH-CARVED-WORK. Caned work 
in which spaces are cut entirely through the 
material, 

THROUGHEN. Another copy of the Siege of 
Jerusalem in MS. Cott. Colig. A. h. f. 123, 
reads ** bounden togwlur.’* 
xxi.^ Jewetin a thrumme, rAmu/rA<m in rnpea 

Ms. C>M. Ve»po4. E. xvi. f. 83. 

THROULLID, Pierced {J.-S.) 

And to heihrtrulHd hond and food 
With charp naylus to the rod, 

And to be liA up In the cros, 

Betwene two thevyt for to hyng ; 

Of ay »el and gal thai prophi*rd the drynke, 

W'iih a apcrc thl hert pcrtkl wa*. 

Jlf5’. Douct 302, XV. Cent. 

THROUSHOT. Tlie hole of a rabbit under 
ground through a bank. It is an expressive 
word, where the animal has ihot through. 

It is also applied to a spendthrift, ** a through- 
shot sort of a fellow,’* Moor. 

THROW. (I) Time. (^.-5.) 

Syr.tochc y» Gody» myghte. 

That he make may hye lowc, 

And lowe hye in a lytyllc thruwe. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. II .38. f. 240. 
Hayle and pulle 1 cchall fulle faste 
To reyae houiy*. whyle t may tmite, 

And »o, within a lytell throw. 

My mayatergodeachall not be know. 

MS. ArOtnnle 61. 



iiyr, be myn hore berd 
Thou schaU tc within a thrtkw. 

M.S. Mhmole 01, f.6) 
And gadred them togydei 
in a lyteil rArotrff, 

.Seven score of wight yonge men 

Came redy on a rowe. H»bin Hood, J. 79. 
(2) To work at the tin mines. North. 
t3) A thoroughfare; a public road. South. 
THUOWE. To turn wootl for cups, &c. A 
turner's lathe is still called a throite, 
thrower, a sort of knife used for cleaving 
lath or hurdle stuff. It ap|)cars to have been 
formerly called frower. Sec Moor, p. 151. 
TllROW-lN. To pay a forfeit. East. 
TilROWING-CLAY. “ At the potteries in 
Staffordvliirc they call four different sorts of 
clay throwing dags, because they are of a 
closer texture, and will work on the wheel/* 
Kennett, MS. Lansd. 1033, f. 414. 
THROWING-THE-STOCKING. A curiouscus- 
tom, thus describetl in a poem dated 1733 : 
Then come al) the younger folk in. 

With ceremony throw the eOteking/ 

Backward, o'er head, in turn they toai'd it. 

Till in aack-poaaei they hau lo^t It. 

Th' intent of flinging thus the hoae 
If to hit him or hero' th* none; 

W'ho hiif the mark, thuf, o'er left thouldcr. 

Must married be ere twelve month* older. 
Dcimlion thus, and Pyrrha, threw 
Behind them atones, whence mankind grew. 

DrtwiCa pup. Anliq. il. 108. 
The first use the two tads of the castle made of 
their ralftence was to ply the bridegroom so hard 
with bumpers, that In le*> than an hour he made 
divert efr->ua to sing, and toon after was carried to 
bed, deprived of all manner of sensation, to the 
utter duippointroent of the bridemrn and maid*, 
who, by this accident, were pre> ented from throu tug 
th* euteking, and performing ccruin other ceremo- 
nies practised on such occa>tons. 

Prirgnne Pirkle, chap. 4. 
But as lurk would have it yc p.^rMrn said grace, 

And to frisking and dancing they shuffled apace. 

Each lad took his lass by the fist; 

And when he had squeea'd her. and gaum'd her untill 
The fat of her face ran down tike a niiti, 

He tutl’d for the rest of the grist. 

In swe-at and in dust having wasted the day. 

They enter'd u|>od the Iasi act of the play. 

The bride to her bed was convey’d { 

Where knee deep each hand fell downe to the ground, 
And in seeking the garter much pleasure was found, 
Twould have made a man'a arm have stray’d. 
This clutter ore. Clarinda lay 
Half bedded, like the peeping day 
Beh nd Olimpus capt 
Whiles at her heatl each twUtringgirlo 
The fatal sfnelriog quick did whirle 
To know the lucky hap. 

The bridegroom in at last did rustle. 

All dissap pointed in the bustle, 

The maidens had shav'd his breeches { 

But let him not complatn, tls well. 

In such a storm, I can you tell, 

Hesave'd hit other stitches. 

^eruunr o/ a f^'odding, Fletcher** Poemt, p, 

THROWLY. Thoroughly. A'orM. 

THROWN. Disappoioted. )br4-#A, 
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THROWSTER. One that throws or winds tilk 
or thread. ** Throwstar, dftndere9$e desoye/* 
Palsgrave, 1330. 

TUUIUCIIANDLER. 

Then take they dU that lodly boome. 

And under thrutc/$andl«r closed was hee. 

Syr CQM'dyne, p. 200. 

THRUCK. Tlif piece of wood that goes through 
the beam of a plough, at the end of which the 
suck or share is fastened. Che$h, 

TllRUFF. (1) Through. North. 

(2) A tahle-tonih. Lumb. 

THRULL. To piece. See TytnVe. 

THRUM. (1) Green and vigorous, usuauy ap- 

plietl to herbage. Glove. 

(21 The extremity of a weaver’s warp, often 
al>out nine inches lung, which cannot be woven. 
Generally, a small thread. North. Also, to 
cover with small tufts like thrums. 

(3) Futuo. See Florio, pp. 5, 144, 

1 4 ) To heat . Suffolk. 

(b) To purr, as a cat. Kant. 

(6) Sullen ; rough ; bearish. North. 

(7) A bundle of twigs through which the liquor 
percolates from a inash-tub. 

THRUMBLE. To handle awkwardly. A'brfA. 
The terra occurs in Howell, 1660. 

THRUM-CHINNED. Rough chinned. 

THRUMMED. Knitted. Thrum-eap^ a knit 
cap. A thnimnieil hat was one made of very 
coarse woollen cloth. .Minihrv. 

THRUMMELD. Stunted in growth. North. 

THRUMMY. Fat; plump. Yorknh. 

THRUMMY-CAP. The name of a sprite who 
occasionally figures in the fairy talcs of North- 
umlierland. lie is generally dcscrilied as a 
** queer-looking little auld man,” and the scene 
of his exploits frequently lies in the vaults 
and cellars of old castles. 

THHUMP. To gossip. North. 

THRUMS. Threepence. Gro/te. 

THRUNCH. Much displeased. North. 

THRUNK.{!) Busy. Unc. 

(2) Thronged ; crowded. Che»h. 

THRUNK-WIFE. A fussv, busy woman. Lane. 

THRUNTY. Healtbv; hardv. North. 

THRUSFIELD. A thrush. Salop. 

THRUSHES. A disease in horses. 

THRUSH-LICE. Millcpes. North. 

THRUST. “ Zfou/e-Aorjf, the play called Thrtutt 
out the harlot^ wherein the weakest ever come 
to the worst,” Cotgravc. 

THRUSTE. Athirst. (.7.-5.) 

And iuche a thruate was on him falle, 

They hemuite other deve ordryoke, 

Ctneer, M9, Sue. Antiq. 134, f. U. 

THRUSTUE-COCK. See Thro»tei 

THRUSTY. Tliirsty. North. 

THRUT. The throw of a stone; also a fall in 
wrestling. Lane. 

THRUTCH. For thrust. Chenh. Maxfield 
measure, heap and thnilch, Prov. 

THRUTCHINGS. The last pressed whey in the 
making of cheese. Ijinc. 

THRUJ. Through. {.#.-5.) 



Thorow th« fTsce of Ood almyjt. 

That Is mercifulle to every wy^t. 

And his modur Mary. 

MS. Cnntnb. Ft. r. 4A, f. 43 

THRYDDYTH. Third. {J.-S.) 

For hit byffell thus in the same ihrydrtjfth day. 

CAron. p. Cl, 

THRYNGE. Throng, or crowd. (.7.-5.) 
Theaowdan dud before hym brynge. 

All hya goiJdys In a thrynga. 

MS. Chntab. Ff. if. 38, f. lOD. 

THRY5T. (I) Threw. (2) Given. Gawayne. 

THUCK. That. nWt. 

THUD. A heavy blow, or the sound which it 
emits. The stroke of a sledge hammer against 
the wall of a bouse is of that kind. North. 

THUE. Slave. (.7.-5.) 

The crie was sone wide couth, among thua and freo. 
That sclnt Thomas scholde after him arrhrbischop 
beo. Ufa of Thttmtu B^kat, p. 11 

TIIUELLE. The same as Tewell, q. v. ** Epi^ 
eaudterium, a thuelle,” Nominale .MS. 

TllULGED. Endured. Gawayne. 

THULLE. This. Heame. 

THUM. To beat. 

For he’s such a churle waxen now of late, that and he be 

Never a«i little angry he thnma me out of all cry. 

The Taming of a Shrew, 1607* 

THUMB. To have the thumb under the girdle, 
i. e. to be very melancholy. 

THUMB-BAND. A small band of hay, &c. 

THU.MB-BIT. A piece of meat eaten on bread, 
so called from the thumb being placed on it. 

THUMBING. A Nottingham phrase, used to 
describe that species of intimidation prac- 
tised hy masters on their servants when the 
latter are compelled to vote as their em- 
ployers please, under pain of losing their 
situations. 

THUMB-NAIL. Sec Supernaculum. 

THUMB-RING. A large ring, generally plain, 
formerly worn on the thumb. 

THUMB-SNACK. A fastening to a door in 
which the latch is lifted by pressing the thumb 
on the broad end of a short lever which 
moves it. 

THUMMEL-TEE. See Thomelle-faa. 

THUMP. The same as Hang, q. v. 

THUMPING. Large; great. Var.diaL 

THUMPKIN. A clown, or bumpkin. Ojcon. 

IHUMPLE. To fumble. North. 

THUNCHE. To seem. (^.-5.) 

Of fleyth lint cometh shame, 

Thaih hit thunehe the body game, 

Hit doih theanuletmcrtc. I. 111. 

THUNDER-BOLT. (1) The com poppy. Weet. 

(2) The fossil l>clcraiiite. North. 

THUNDER-CRACK. Aclap ofthunder. 

THUNDER-PICK. The pyrites. Suffolk. 

THUNDER-STONE. Thewatcr-wom gypsum 
is so called in the North by the vulgar. 

THUNDER-THUMP. To stun with noise, 

A very clown In his own tinguagc cornea oflT better 
than he that by a romantick bumba»te doth thunder- 
th> np hU hearer into an rtquiUbrium betweto scorn 
ami wonder. 

A Cnptf Gray Unirafttra Green Head, 1C08, p. II. 

THUNK. A thong. North. 
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TIIUNNER. Thunder. Sorth, 

THURCH. Through. (^.-5.) 

Wh»r thurvh y lel rooticr thine 
Dingner to be ded than modcr mine, 

A^htrur and MtvUn , 4t. 

llcttayred about hym with hi> tpere. 

Many thurirh gane he lure. Prra-pai, Ii7o, 
THUKF. Through. Thurfuut^ throughout. 
Thii child thtirfhit fad(T hnie. 

IJ/e uf Thomas Bckel, p. 9. 

THURGIIFARE. To pass through. (.•^.-5’.) 

Bot In liknet thurah/art man, 

Boi and ydel e» he droueil onan. 

Ms. Cati, Vetpnt, f). Tli. f. 

TIIUROHOUT. Throughout: quite tlirough. 
TIIURH. Through. (.7.-5.) 

Heo brohti* ut hiiiuc that ia Jong, 

A1 thurh hire childeringe, 

MS. Cutton. Calig. ix. f. 243. 
thurible, a ccuscr. (Laf.) 
THURIFIC.VTION'. Buining incense. 
THURINDvVLE. A pewter flagon liolding about 
three pints, mifs. See Thriddewlel. 
THURL. A long adit in a coal-pit. 

TIIURLES. Holes. (,7.-A'.) 

Til I «e and frle hi* fle^he, 

Thc(Awri«4 buthe ofliondcand fete. 

Cuftor Mundu MS. Coil. Trin. Canfab. f. 114. 

THURLGH. Through. Ot.^S.) 

Motty wondiTft oure l.ordc iher wrojt 
Thurigh the cardenalo* ride. 

.MS. Cdntah. VC. V. 48. f. 79. 
THURLINGS, ** In coal-pits there be several 
partitions or divisions mild wallings or stauls 
separated by pillars or ribs of earth and coal, 
with passages through them call’d ihurliriffs 
opcneil for convenience of air and easier car- 
riage of the coal,*' Kcnnett .MS. 

THURROK. The hold of a ship. 
THUUHOUGH. A furrow. Leic. 

THUHRUCK. A drain. Kmf. 
THURS-HOUSE. ** A thurs-house or thurse- 
hole, a hollow vault in a rock or stony hill 
that serves for a dwelling-house to a poor 
family, of which there is one at Alvcton, and 

another near Wettonmni,roin.Stafl'.,”Kennett. 

THURSSE. A giant. (.7.-5.) 

With ichankes iinschaply M.-hovMiide toenlyn, 

TItykke Iht-efc as a thurstif and thikkere in the hanche. 

Mitrle Arthur*, MS. Linrafn, f. 6.5, 

THURSTLEW. Thirsty. (7.-5.) 

Id reveri* thurttleir, and moyst upon the londe ; 
Gladdc in mornyng. In gladaci complcyneng. 

htfdgnt**! Minor Pvrma, p. 75. 

THURT. (1) Across. South. 

(2) An ill-tempered fellow. Bcrki. 

THURTE. Need. (7.-5.) 

Alt fiiyrc a lady to wyefe had ha 
Alt any erthly mane thurir ace, 

With tunge als I jow nerene. Isumbrna, 26. 

THURT-HANDLED. Cross-handled; thwart- 
handled, having a handle standing across from 
side to side, as a short-handled basket. I 

THURTIFER. Unruly. If'iUt. \ 

THURTI,E. To cross in discourse; to contra 
diet. Somerset. 

THURT-SAW. A cross-cut saw. Somerset. 
THUS. So; this. A’orM. 



THUS-GATES. In this manner. 

Bot a mane of the cite* that hlghte Hiimonnc, 
whene he taw hit cuntroe thu.'gatet he d»truyed, 
come and felle one kneet bef«>re Alexander, and 
b:g ine for ro tynge a sange of mutyke and of mur- 
nyngc with an inttrument ofmu«ikr. 

MS. Unnln A. i. 17, f. II. 

THUSSOCK. A tussock, or tuft. 

THWACK. (1) To fill to overflowing. 

How deere and eiiiler frh nd* he and I wereou^ 
to the other during hit life, the letJeri he addretted 
me from time to time, to the tminbcr of »lx hun- 
dred, rAuoe4rr with love and kiDdni&se, doo mani- 
featlie declare. 

Sianihurtt"* De*rrip<iom o/ trtland, p, 42 . 
(2) Same as 7'Atra«^e (2). 

THWAITE. Land, which was once covered 
with wood, brought into pasture or tillage ; an 
assart. 7'htcaite enters into the name of 
many places in Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land. 

THWANGE. (1) The latchet of a shoe. 

*' Thwangc, Hgula** Nominalc MS. 

(2) A large piece. North. 

THWARLE. Tight; hard. f7tnr<iyne. 
THW.ARTE. To fall out, or quarrel. To thwart 
the way, to stop one in the way. 

TIIWEYN. To proBjier. (7.-5.) 

Addiwyit yi wylle not bee, 

1 wot 1 mune never more thuevn. 

MS. Uncotn A. I. 17, f. 5|. 

THWITE. To out; to notch. North. See 
Stanihurst’s Ireland, pp. 16. 18. “ I thwyte 
a styckc, or I cutte lytell peccs from a thynge,'* 
PalsgMve, verb. f. 390. 

THWITEL. A knife. (.7.-5.) 

TH WITTEN. Cut. North. 

THY. (1) They. 

And of iheae berdrde bukkei al*o 
Wyih hcmkplf thff mcarhe my-.do, 

That leve Oyaten im-nnys acyse, 

And hauntc al thcncwegyac. 

MS. Bodl.AM, f. 21. 

' (2) Therefore. Gawayne. 

THYRCE. A spectre. (7.-5.) “ Thyrce, nyk- 
kyd spyrjte, duciuit,'* l*r. Purv. « A thui-8C,*an 
apparition, a goblin. Lane,,'' Kennett MS. 
THYTED. Cut, as with a knife. List of old 
words prefixed to Batman uppou Bui tholumc 
fol. Lend. 15H2. ’ 

THYZLE. A cooper’s adze. AorM. 

TIAL. A tie, Fletcher. 

TIB. (1) The anus. North. 

(2) The ace of trumps in the game of glcek wrfs 
so called. See the Com pleat Gamester, cd. 
i721,p.8. 

(3) A calf. A term of endearment. Tib ami 
Torn were names for low persons. 

(1 ) The flap of the ear. Line, 

(3) Tib of the buttery, a goose, 

(6) The extreme end of a cart. East. 

TIBBET. The overhanging peak of the bonnet. 
Line. 

TIBBY. Isabella. North. 

TIB-C.YT. A female cat. Yorksh. 

TIBERT. A name for a cat. 

TICE. To entice. Var. dimt. 
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All the«eanil more He give thee for thy love, 

If theee aod more may ryve thy Uive away. 

The j\fftciionate Shepheard, 15&4. 

TICHER. A sheaf of com. South. 

TICHING. Setting up turves to dry, in order 
to prepare them for fiieU Devon. Comxe. 

TICIIY. Fretful; touchy. HowfU. 

TICK. (1) A slight toucli. A game called fic* 
is mentioned by Drayton, and is still played 
in Warwickshire. A boy touched by one who 
is in the first instance fixed upon to commence 
the game, is in his turn obliged to overtake 
and touch another of the party, when he cries 
tick^ and so the game procoeda. 

(2) To toy. See Forhy, p. .'US. 

Such tiekinit, *uvh toyiu];, vuch «mlllng, such 
winking, and such manning them !u*mc when the 
sporu are ended, that it is a right comedie tu markc 
their behaviour. Cwaon’r Sehoote of Ahute, 1579. 

(3) Loving; fond. tVext. 

TICKET. A tradesman’s hill, formerly written 
on a card or ticket. Runo' the ticket^ run in 
debt, Shirley, iii. 56. since corrupted into tick. 
** Pluies upon ticket,’* Stephens’ Cliaracters, 
1615, p.239. 

TICKETINGS. Weekly sales of ore. Derb. 

TICKLE. (1) To excite. Becon. 

(2) Tottering ; unsteady ; uncertain ; inconstant. 
** Tyckyll, nat stedy, iHConafanf,” Palsgrave. A 
thing is said to he tickle when it does not stand 
firmly and may easily be overturned. Some- 
times, in hancst, they say, “ It’s very tickle 
weatlicr,’* meaning thereby that it threatens 
rain, that it is not set fair. IJnc. 

Vet If she were »o HcAr/f, as ye would take no 
stand, so ramage as she would be reilaimcd with no 
lure. Crtrne't Cwsirtotiiu*, 1593. 

TICKLE-RUAIX. A species of liquor. 

nCKLE-ME.QUICKLY. An old game men- 
tioned in Tavlor’s Motto, 1622, sig. D. iv. 

TICKLE-MY-FAN'CY. The pansy. 

TICKIiE-PITCHER. A drunkard. Var. dial. 

TICKLER. (1) Any smart animal; also a shrewd, 
cunning person. I. of Wight. 

(2) Something to puzzle or perplex. 

(3) An iron pin used by brewers to take a bung 
out of a cask. Var. dial. 

TICKLE-TAIL. (I ) A wanton. Hall. 

(2) A schoolmaster's rod. Nf/rth. 

TICKLISH. Uncertain. Var. dial. 

TICKLY. Ticklish. Palsgrave. 

TICK-TACK. (1) A kind of backgammon, played 
both with men and pegs, and more compli- 
cated. The game is frcqtiently alluded to, a.s 
in Apollo Shroving, 1627, p. 49; Tayloj^ 
Motto, 1622, sig. D. iv; Poems on State 
fairs, ed. 1705. p. 53; Howell. 1660, sect. 28. 
To play at tick-tack was sometimes meant in 
an indelicate sense; as in Lilly, cd. 1632, sig. 
Dd. iii; Hawkins, i, 150. 

lu thii Untie I did »eo an ape plaie at fUke-tneke, 
and after at IrUhe on the table*, with one of that 
lacde. Bull<iu*e Dialogue^ 1573. 

(2) A moment of time. Yorksh. 

TID. (1) Silly ; childish. West. 

(2) Quickly ; promptly ; readily, 

(3) A small cock of hay. Line. 
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(4) The udder of a cow. Yorksh, 

TIDDE, Happened. {/4.~S.) 

TIDDER. Sooner. Wett. 

TIDDIDOLL. An over-dressed, affected, young 
woman in humble life. Suffolk. 

TIDDLE. (1) To rear tenderly ; to pet. Tid~ 
diing, a young pet animal. West. 

(2) To fidget or trifle about. South. 
TIDDLIN-TOP. The summit. Ea$t. 

TIDDY. The four of trumps at glcek. Seethe 
Compleat Gamester, p. 8. 

TIDDY-WREN. A wren. West. 

TIDE. (1) Time; season. {J.-S.) 

Ourekyng wmt hym Instyde 
To pley hym be a ryver aide. 

MS. Cartiab. Ft. v. 48, t 47. 
Save tho that inowe not abyde, 

For pcryleof deth, to that tyde. 

MS. Cott. CUivd. A. li. f. 1^8. 

(2) The tithe. Kent. 

(3) Tidings ; nevrs. Perceval, 1173. 

TIDEFUL. Seasonable. {/t.-S.) 

TIDIFE. The titmouse. Skinner. Drayton 

mentions a singing bird called the /irfy, per- 
haps the same, for Skinner's explanation ap- 
pears to be doubtful. 

TIDLIWINK. Abeer-shop. West. It is called 
in some places kidliwink. 

TIDN. It is not. Somerset. 

TIDY. (1) A pinafore. North. 

(2) A workl>ag. Var. dial. 

(3) Considerable ; much. East. 

(4) Clever ; ready ; neat. (yf.-S.) 

(5) Honest; well-disposed. West. 

TIE. (1) A short, thick, hair rope, with awooden 
nut at one end, and an eye formed in the 
other, used for hoppling the hind legs of a cow 
while milking. North. 

(2) To fasten, as the door, Ac. 

(3) A foot-race. Kent. 

(4) The tick of a bed. Somerset. 

(5) A casket, or box. I.oken in hur 

tf/e, a phrase sometimes mcauing siiiiply, in 
her possession. 

TIED. Compelled. North. 

TIE-DOG. A bandog, or mastiff. 

TIED-UP. Costive, said of cattle. 

TIENS. Upright poles behind the cribs in a 
stall for cows. West. 

TIER. (1) A bitter drink or liquor. 

(2) Moreover. Cumb. 

TIERING. Coarse half-ceiling. Lane. 

TIERS. Two persons who fie, or count equal 
in a game. Var. dial. 

TIE-TOP. A garland. North. 

TIPE. To dress, or put in order. 

Or jyf thou tyfyet the over proudly 
Over meture on thy body. 

MS. Hart. 1701. f. fii, 

TIFF. (1) To excite. Somerset. 

(2) A draught of liquor. Var. dial. 

(3) To deck out ; to dress. 

(4) Thin small beer. Still in use. 

That to shall quickly follow. If 
tt can be raUM from ttroiq; or 

fifnine^tSottgs, 10til,p. 165* 
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(5) To fall headlong. York»h. 

TIFFANY. A portable flour sieve. 

TIFFITY-TAFFETV-GIRLS. Courtesans, so 
called from the dress they formerly wore. 

TIFFLE. To trifle. Still in use. 

TIFFLES. Light downy particles. 

TIFFY. Fretful ; toucliy. SuM*ex. 

TIFFV-T.\FFY. A difficult piece of work. Also, 
Q poor silly trifler. North. 

TIFLE. To turn, to stir, to disorder anything 
by tumbling in it ; so standing corn, or high 
grass, w hen trodden down, is said to be tifled. 
North. 

TIFLED. A tifled horse, i. e. one broken al>ove 
the loins. North, 

TIFT. (1) A small draught of liquor, or short fit 
of doing anything; also, condition, as to 
health of the )>ody ; as a verb, it means fetch- 
ing of the breath quickly, as after run- 
ning, ^c. 

(2) A tiflf, or fit of anger. 

(3) To irritate. Line. 

(4) A small boat. AorM. 

(5) To adjust. North. 

TIG. (1) A slap, as a mode of salutation. 

(2) The last blow in sparring. 

(3) A play among children, on separating for the , 
night, in which every one endeavours to get i 
the last touch. tViUan’B Yorkth. 

(4) A call to pigs. Vor. dial. 

TlGGY-TOUCliWOOD. A game where children 

pursue each other, hut are exempt from the 
laws of the game whilst touching wood. 

TIGHT. (1) Firm; smart; thriving. Also, 
prompt, active, alert. Yar. dial. 

(2) Furnished ; provided. 

3) Promised. Chester Plays, ii. 16. 

A itiward was with klnfT Ermin. 

That hadde tight to »ir that twin. 

nf Hamtoun, p, 35. 

'4) Begun ; pitched ; fixed. Pitson. 

'5) For /i/e, soon, quicklv. 

tlGHTED-CP. Finely 'dressed. East, 

TIGHTISH. In good health, f ar. dial. 

TIGHT-LOCK. Coarse sedge. Eagt. 

TIGHTLY. Smartly ; quickly. Shak. 

TIHING. Laughing? 

L'per lt>k and tulnkiing. 

Titling and (ikeling. 

Opin brett and tinging, 
pritc midoutin loing 
Arin toknet of horelinge. 

Antiq. ii. 14. 

TIHY. To laugh. See Tee-Aees. 

TIKE. (1) A common sort of dog. North. 
Aubrey says, “ The indigence of Yorkshire arc 
strong, tall, and long Icgg’d ; them rall'em 
opprohriously long-Iegd ft/ke,'* MS. Royal 
Soc. p. 11. The term occurs very early as 
one of contempt, “jonc hcythcnc tykes," 
MS. Morte Arfhure, f. 91. 

T^kfg ton thry had of all iorti, bandog*, 

Curt, ipanieU, water-dog*, and Und-dog*. 

Ottton't ti'orkg, 1"34, p. 77* 

(21 An old horse or marc. North. 

(3j A small bullock. Colet. 



(4) Corn. North. 

TIKEL. The same as Tickle, q. ▼. 

TIL. (1) To. Still in use. 

(2) Manure. North. 

TILBL’UY. Sixpence. A cant term. 

TILD. To incline, or lilt. Ea«t. 

TILDE. Turned; moved, l/eame. 

TILDER. A machine in a cellar, wedge- 

formed, for lieing interposed between a cask 
and the wall behind it, to tild, or tiil it up. 
The article is called tilder, and the opcratioi 
to filld or ////. 

TILE. (1) To set a trap ; to place anything so 
that it may fall easily. //>«/. 

(2) To cure. 

Ichave to igM him for that tore, 

Schel hit never eft ake more. 

Brm uf Hamtow, p. 118. 

TILE-KILL. A kiln for tiles. 

TILESHARD. Apiece of a tile. “ Chiapia^ a 
brick-bat, a tileslianle,” Florio, p. 97. 

TILE-STONE. A tile. 

TILET-TREE. The linden tree. 

TILIERS. Husbandmen. {J.-S.) 

TILL. (1) Than. West. 

(2) A drawer in a cuplward, Ac. It is now only 
applied to the money-drawer. 

(3) To prop up. Ear. dial. 

(4) Tame ; gentle. A>n/. 

(5) To come; to bring. Devon. 

TILLE. To obtain. (A.’S.) 

TILLER. (1) To germinate. North. 

(2) A sapling. Kent. 

(3) The stalk of a cross-lmw. Sometimes used 
for the bow itself. The term is applied in 
Suffolk to the handle of any implement. 

TILLET. “Tyllet to wrap cloth in, toylletle” 
Palsgrave, subst. f. 70. 

TILLETH. Movetb. Ifearne. 

TILLE-THAKKERS. Tilers. 

TILLECL. “Tyllcull a kynde of frute, /i7/eu/," 
Palsgrave, 1530, subst. f. 70. 

TIELI.NG. Crop, or produce, fl'egf. 

TILLOR. 

I woll that the said Cecillt, in full contrntatiou of 
all turh tummetof money at 1 owe unto her, have 
tny bed uf arret, tUlor, tettor, and cuunterpane, 
which the late borrowed of me. Trrt. Vetugf. p. 459. 

TILLS. Pulse; lentils. Var. dial. 

TILLY-VALLY. A phrase of contempt. 

TILLY-WILLY. Thin and sliglit ; unsubstan- 
tial ; thus, cloth, tape, Ac. are said to be poor 
tiliy xciUy things when they arc deficient in 
substance. Line. 

TILM. \N. A farm-labourer. Pahgrave, 

TILSENT. Tinsel. 

TILSTERE. A magician, or charmer. 

TILT, (1) Violence. North, 

(2) On the tilt, i. c. on the saddle bv the thigh. 
Meyrick.^i. 252. 

(3) A forge. Yorkih. 

(4) To till, or tournay. 

Thii grotte attaint to ri//erA in my thoughti, 

Mamuining combat to abridge mine laie. 

The Ti-ouhle»ome Uaigne of King John, 161* 

(5) To tilt up, 1. c. to canter. Devon, 
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(6) To totter. Exmoor. 

TILTER. (1) Order. Suffolk. See Fairfax, 
Bulk and SeWedge, 12mo. 1674, p. 76. 

(2) A aword. A cant term. 

TILTH. (1) The produce of tilling. 

So that the tuthe I« ny 5 e forloroe, 
WhichcCmte »ewc with hii owen honde. 

Gowtr, MS, Soe. a/Mlig. 134, f< I3H. 

(2) A place for tilting in. 

TILTISIl. Apt to kick, »aid of ahorae. 
TILTUKE. Cultivation. Tuuer. 

TILTY. Touchy. Hat. 

TIMAKRA.NY. Two poor things. Nvrf. 
TIMBER. (1) Forty skins of fur. See a note 
in Harrison’s England, p. 160. 

(2) Strength ; build ; might. 

Mlh iliy tlwelling thalle be here» 

That thou woldUt my too Icrc» 

Hy« (ytnfrer ffur to »My< 

Torrent of Poriugai, p. W). 

(3) To timlicr a fire, i. e. to supply it with 
wood. To timher>cart, to go with a team for 
timber. 

(4) A timbrel. PaUgrate. , 

(5) A kind of worm. 

(6) To make a nest. Diet. Rust. 

(7) A crest. Howell, 1660. 

TIMBF.R.niSHLS. Trenchers. Deron. 
TIMBERED. Built. See Timber (2). 

Alin»on,a fine rtm&Ved man, and ull, 

%>t wants the shape thou art a.toro’d wilhallt 
Vandome goud carriage, and a pleasing cic. 

Yet hath not SulToIk's princely majcsiie. 

liraiftoft’t Putnu, 16.17, PsS09. 

TIMBER-LEAVES. Wooden shutters. 
TIMBER.N, Wooden. Devon. 

TIMBERSOME. Timorous. Bet/. 
TIMBER-T.ASTER, A person in a dockyard 
who examines timber and pronounces it fit 
for use. 

TIMBRE. To build. (//.-5.) rim^red his 
tmso occasioned his trouble. 

TI.MBRELL. A pillory. This word occurs iu 
Hollyband's Dictionaric, 1593. 

TIMBRES. Basins. (.V.-.V.) 

TIMDOODLK. A silly fellow. Comw. 

TIME. (1) Tune. Jonson, v. 180. 

(2) A theme, or subject. PaUgrate. 

(3) Apprenticeship. Var.dial. 

(4) To give one the time of the day, 1. c. to 
salute him. This phrase is still common in 
the country. 

(5) To summon; to call. “ Whenne thus wele 
tymede,” MS. Mortc Arthure. 

(6) The times. Shak. 

TIMEI.ESS. Unlimelv, Shak. 

TIMELY. Early ; recently. Var. dial 
TIMERSOME. Timid, far. dial. 

TIMES. (1) Hours. (2) Times and ofttny\try 

frequently. Eg /imea, early. Times about, in 
turns. In times, now and then. 

TIMINGS. Grounds of beer. Kent. 
TIMMER. (1) Timber. Var.dial. “ Tymmyr, 
mereminm,'* Cat hoi. Anglic. MS. 

(2) Provision ; fare. North. 

(3) To trifle, or idle. 



TIMMY. Timid; fretful. West. 

TIMOROUS. (1) Difficult to please ; uncertain ; 

fretful. Sometimes timoursome. 

(2) Terrible. Skelton, H. 306. 

TIMOTHY. A child’s penis. South. 

TIMP. The place at the bottom of an iron fur- 
nace where the metal issues out. 

TLM-SARAH. A sledge touching the ground in 
front, and having wheels behind. 
TIM-WHISKV. A light one-horse chaise with- 
out a head. South. 

TIN. (I) Cash ; money. Var. dial. 

(2) Till. Cheth. 

TINCT. Tincture. Shak. 

TIND. To kindle. West. 

Aa the teal maketh Imprettlon In the was, and as 
Arc conveyeth heat Into iron, and at one candle 
tindeth a thousand. 

Sanderion*» Sermons, 1680, p. 

TINDES. Horns. 

The thrydd hownda fyghtyng he fyndys. 

The bettc stroke hym wyth hys tgndpt. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. II. .W, f. 78. 
TINDLES. Fires made by children iu Derby- 
shire on the night of All Souls, Nov. 2. 

TINE. (1) To lose. (yt.-S.) It occasionally has 
the meaning, to perish, to cause to perish. 

of the turtyi that ryeca hire mske, 

That nevere afiere othrre wille take. 

MS. Hart. mO, f. 118. 
For ;yf thnu make any man faUly tynr. 

At for theft, thou shalt have pyne. 

MS. liarl. 1701. r. 14. 
For jyf thnudoutt, thou may»t hem ryfie. 

And for that pry de go to pyne. 

MS. Hart. I70I, f.Sg. 
lie hath smetyn the dewke Segwyne, 

Hys hurt he made hym for to ryne. 

MS. Cantab, Ft. ii. 38. f. 161. 

I dar taye, wUhouten fyne. 

That we shut to oure londet fyne. 

Cursor Mundi, MS. Coit. Trtn, Cantab. (.35. 
That yt owrc God to gracyout, 

And yt to looth mannys towle to fyne. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. il. 38, f. I?. 
For alle if he levede ala a swynne, 

He wcnei God wUle hytn nojt tsne. 

MS. Hart. 8i60. f. 9i). 
(2) The prong of a fork, &c. far, dial. Tined 
booke, Harrison’s England, p. 232. 

I (3) To divide a field with a hedge. Also, to 
' mend a hedge. Rest. 

(4) To light ; to kindle, far. dial. 

(5) Wild vetch, ortare. 

(6) To shut ; to inclose. North. 

(7) A forfeit, or pledge. North. 

(8) A moment, or brief space of time. 
TINESTOCKS. Tlie short crooked handles upon 

the pole of a scythe. West. 

TING. (1) The girth which secures the panniers 
of a packsaddle. Devon. 

(2) To beat ; to girth ; to bind. West, 

(3) To sting. (4) A sting. North. 

(5) To ring a bell. East. ** To ting as a bell,** 
Cotgravc in v. Sonner. 

(6) A prong fork. Devon. 

(7) To chide severely. Ermoor. 

(S') To split ; to crack. North, 
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TINGE. A small red insect. Pe^e. 

TINGER. A great falsehood. Devon, 
TINGLE-TANGLE. A small bell. 

Now hang lh«? hjillowetl bell abnut bU neck. 

We call it a melbaonant tin/^e-tnngle, 

Haudu'ph'a Amyntfui, ](M0. 

TINGLING. Sharp. Var.diai. 

TJNG-TANG. The saints-bell. Var. dial. 
TING-WORM. A venomous worm that bites 
cattle under the tongue. Glouc. 

TINING. {]) Dead wood used in tining or re- 
pairing a hedge. Cheik. 

(2^ \ new inclosed ground. Willi. 

TINK. To tinkle, as bells. 

TINKER. To mend clumsily. Weit. 

'1 INKLE. To strike a light. Sorthampf. 
TINKLER. A tinker. Sorfh. “Atiiicker, 
or tinkclcr,*' Barel’s Alvcarie, 1580. 

TINLEY. The same as Tindles^ q. v. 

TINNET. The tame as 7Vnfn^, q.v. 

TINO. A contracted form of ‘*auglit I know,” 
gr^crally joined to a negative. Devon. 
TI.\SED-B.\LL. A child's ball wrought with 
worsted of various colours. To lime a hall is 
to work such a covering upon it. Hunter. 
TiNSEY. A water can. Oxon. 

TiNSlN. Akiud of satin. 

TINT. 0) Lost. {A.~S.) 

Tiile thou at hHle come, thou walde noghte ityntc. 
And ^are aetedv of thas that thou hade rynfe. 

MS. lAncotn A. i. *7, f. Ifll. 

(2) Destroyed. Sec Tine (1). 

ttraynrd fire ffa heven and bruntlane. 

Aiul i\ that thare was and S|tared nane. 

MS. 0,tt, GiUba E. lx t. 07. ^ 

(3) Tint for tant, tit for tat. 

(4) It is not. Weil. 

(5) A goblin. Sorih. 

(6) Half a bushel of corn. 

TINTED. Lost ; neglected. Sorth. 
TINTERNELL. The name of an old dance. 
TINT!!. The same as Tining, q. v, 

T I N T Y . Ti n 1 1 ; d. Sort hampt . 

TIP. (1) To overluni. IVeit. 

(2) To give. (3) A donation. Var. dial. 

(4) A draught of liquor. ’H eit. 

(5) A smart but light blow. 

(6) To adjust the lop of a stack. 

TIP-CAT. A Iwy’s game, fully described in 
Strutt, cd. 1830, p. 109. 

TIP-CHEESE. A boy’s game. 

TIPE. (1) A ball, or globe. 

(2) \ trap for rabbits, &c. Yorkik, 

(3) To empty liquor from one vessel into ano- 
ther. North. • 

(4) To toss with the hand. Line. 
TIPER-DOWN. Strong drink. Yorknh, 
TIPE-STICK. The piece of wood which, reach- 
ing from shaft to shaft, keejis the body of a 
cart in its place, and prevents it from typing 
up or over. Litic. 

TIPPED. Headed ; pointed. 

TIPPEUD. Badly dressed. North. 

TIPPET. To turn tippet^ to make a coinp.ctc 
change. An old phrase. 
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TIPPLE. (1) To tumble t to turn over, u U done 
in tumbling. 

(2) Drink. Var. dial. 

TIPPLER. A tumbler: hence, when they talk 
of a tumbler pigeon, you hear them aay, 
“ What a tippl^ he is !” 

TIPPLING. Havmaking. Norf. 
TIPPLING-HOU’SE. A bccr-shop. 

TIPPY. (1) Smart ; fine. Var. dial. 

(2) The brim of a cap or bonnet. 

TIPS. (1) Small faggots. 5ujy. 

(2) Irons for the bottoms of shoes. 
TIP-TEERERS. Chri.stmas mummers. Hanft. 
TIPTOON. Tiptoes; the extremities of the 
toes. Chaucer, Cant. T. 15313. 

TIP-TOP. (I) Quite at the top. 
f2) The best of anything. Var. dial. 
TIRANDYE. Tyranny. 

But wroujtcD upon 

That no plfe ne my;te hem plye. 

Gower t MS.Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 93. 
But now tyrauntrye yi holden ryjt. 

And Mdtiesse yt turned to toteUe. 

MS CnnfofitJ'f. ». 311, f. 2. 
TIRANT. Special ; extraordinary. fVexl. 
TIRDELS. Sheep's dung, iluloet. 

TIRE. (1) To tear; to pluck; to feed upon, as 
hirds of prey. {A.-N.') 

(2) To attire; to dress. Also, to dress food. 

Then xlj. knyghtyi he dud tyre 
In palmers wede anon. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. IL 38, f. 121. 
He broujt me to a fcyrcpaldi. 

Wele tyrrd and rychly in all cate j 
He thewyd me hyt ra»(ellu6;.nd tourya, 

And hyt hey haule* and bouiea, 

ForcatM, ryvert, frutet and flourea 

MS. .4fhmo!e fil, xv. Cent. 
Let my moy*t hair grow rich with j«*rfume sweats. 
And tyre try browt with rmc-buil coronets. 

The royal tnmbes commands us Ihe: tlnre (hey 
Teach that the verygodt them»elve« dt'Cay. 

Ffrteher'e |>. 45, 

(3) The head-dress. 

Wyih wympiltand wrappid hi pride, 

Velow under yelow they covyr and hyde. 

MS. l/tuH. 4I«, f. 74. 

In that day thall the Lord take away the orna- 
ment of the lUppcrt, and the cadet, and (lie round 
(iira, the iweete-ballca, and the bmcelett. 

TiefU'e Pathway, p. 40, 

(4 ) Prepared ; ready ; dre^scil ; attired. 

By that the shyppet were gon and rowed In thedepe, 
Trussed and tyred on toterynge wawet. 

MS. Cott.Catig. A. li. f. III. 

(5) A tier, row, or rank. 

(6) The iron rim of a wheel. 

TIREDER. More tired. Eoif. 

TIRELING. Worn out ; tired. 

TIREMAN. A dealer in dresses, and all kinds 

of ornamental clothing. 

TIREMENT, Interment. 

TIRET. A leather strap for hawks, hounds, &c. 
TIREWOMAN. A milliner. 

TIRPE. The tuck of a cap, &c. 

TIRING-BOY. One who stirs the colour almiit 
in printing cloth, &c. Lane. 
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TIRING-HOUSE. Au old term for the dress- 
ing-room at theatres, tennis-courts, &c. 

TIRL. To put in motion. In many old ballads 
we read, ** be tirled the pin at the castle gate 
as one would say, he rang the bell. North. 
TIRLINS. Small pebbles, coals, &c. 
TIRNEDEN. Turned. [J.-S.) 

TIRPEIL. Trouble; broil; villany; base ac- 
tion ; vilcncss ; roguery. Htame. 

TIRSTY. Trusty, /iition. 

TISAN. Barley-water. (J.-N.) 

TISCAN. A handful of corn tied up aa a sheaf 
by a gleaner. Comw. 

TISE. To entice. 

Lylyl or mochel synne we do. 

The Tend and cure flesbe tvwn u» therto. 

MS, Horl, 1701 , f. 1. 
Hast tbow i-teyn any thynge 
That ryaed the to synnynge? 

MS. 04t. aatid. A. ikf. 144. 
Adam ansuerd with wykyd wyll, 

The eddyre he tyaerf mo thertyll* ^ 

MS. AthmoUei, f. 65. 

Y mayevyr afiurthys 

Tliat thou woldysi ryae me to do amys, 

No game schukle the glewe I 

MS. Canfab. Ff. 11. SB, f. 78. 
TISEBAY. Tuesday. “ The tyseday tharaftyre,” 
Morte Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. 94. 

TISS. To hiss. Somerset. 

TISSICK. A tickling faint cough. East. 
TISSUE. A riband. 

TISTY-TOSTY. (1) The blossoms of cowslips 
collected together, tied in a globular form, and 
used to toss to and fro for an amusement 
called tisty-tosty. It is sometimes called 
simply a tosty. 

(2) Swaggering. Tlie term was formerly applied 
to swaggering swashbucklers, Ac. 

TIT. (1) A horse, far.diai. 

Tbit he ipake to intiee the minde of a lecherous young 
man. 

But what spuars need now for an untam’d titt to be 
trotting, 

Or (0 add old oile to the flame, new flaxe 10 the fler ? 

Buimg/SWd’a AtftetUmate Shepherd, 1504. 

(2) A teat. f ’or. dial. 

(3) Bit; morseL Somerset. 

(4) This. Yorknh. 

(5) A nice smart girl. Var, dial 
(G) A dam in a river. 

TIT-BIT. A delicate morsel, far. dial, 
TITCTIED. Touched, far. dial. 

TITE. (1) A spring of water. Oxon. I believe 
this w ord is now obsolete ; but one part of 
Chipping Norton is, I am informed, stiU called 
Tite-end. 

(2) Fur iideth, happeneth. 

(3) To put in order. AorfA. 

(4) Soon. Still in use. 

The iteward alao tpte 

The kyng let drawehym, with grete dyipyte, 
Wyth hor«ya thorow the towne. 

And hanged hym on thegalowe tree, 

Thai al men inyght hyt »ee. 

That he had done treeooe I 

jrS.Omra5. Ff. iU3B, f.?5. 

(5) Weight. SomereeL 



TITELERIS. Tattlers. 

TITERING. Courtship. (.i.-5.) 

TITE-TITY. To balance on the hand ; to piny 
at seesaw. Somerset. 

TIT-FAGGOTS. Small short faggots. 

TITII. Tight, or strong. 

TITHANBE. Tidings. 

Then tolde the kynge hur tythande. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38. t. 72. 
Knyghtyg of dyvert londyg, 

When they hardeof thete r>rAand',a, 

They gysed them fulle gay ; 

Of every londe the bc^le, 

Thedur they rode withowten reate, 

Fulle wele arayed and dyght. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 11. 38. f-Tb*. 
TITHING. A company of magpies. 
TITHINGE. Tidings. 

There fadurs be not well lykynge, 

When they hardeof that ipthj/nfre. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38. f. ICO. 

TITIMALE. The herb evphorbia. 

TITIVIL. A worthless knave. 

For the devill hymielf. to act farther division 
betwene the Engltihc and Frenehe nation, did ap- 
parel! certain catchepoulei and paratites, commonly 
called tititile and talc lelUrt, to »owe dlKH>rd and 
diuencion. Hull, Hmru VI. f. 43. 

Tynckert and tabberen, typplera, tavemer«. 
Tpttyfytlee, fryfuller*, turncra and trumpera. 

Therryfe*, p. C7* 

TIT-LARK. A sort of lark differing froirt the 
skylark, of a lower flight and inferior note. 
TITLELES. Without title. (^.-5.) 
TITLERES. Hounds. Gavayne. 

TITLING. “ The birdc that hatrheth the 
cuckowes egges,’* Nomcnclator, 158.'), p. 57. 
TITMOSE. The pudendum. 

Hlr corage waa to have ado with allc) 

She had no mynd that the ehuld die. 

But with her prety tyt/noee to encreccand multepty. 

HeUtf. Antiq ii. 28. 

TITMUN, Qu. iitmuus, a titmouse } 

That can flnde a tiimunt neat. 

, And keape a robin redbrrste. 

MLn-yvftus, ap. Collier. 11.479. 

TITTE. (1) Soon ; quickly. 

And for 1 may nojt thya dette quyte. 
l-orde, that 1 have done forgyve me tptte. 

MS. Hatl. f. .1. 

(2) Tightened I 

And the fecte uppward feat knytted. 

And in atrang paynra be atreyned and tytted. 

HamiMile, MS D-urs, p. 210. 

TITTER. (1) Sooner; earlier. North, ** Titter 
up L e. the earliest riser call the rest. 
This exarople is taken from Urry's MS. Addi- 
tions to Ray. 

A 1 fadir. he aaid. takes to nunc ill. 

For with the gcaunt fighte 1 wiilr. 

To luke if 1 dare byde ; 

And bot I titter armetle be, 

1 aallenoghte ktt. so mote 1 the, 

That 1 oe aalte to hyme ryde. 

MS. Uneoln A.L 17, f. 103. 

(2) To tremble. Suffolk. 

(3) To seesaw. East. 

TITTERAVATING. Tiresome. Bast. 
TITTERS. A kind of weed. 
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TITTER-TOTTER. The game of aeeatw. 
TITTIVATE. To dress neatly. Var.diaL 
TITTLE. (1) To tickle. Eiut. 

(2) The mark on dice. 

(3; To bring up by hand. 

TlTTLE-nAT. The stickleback. 
TITTLE-GOOSE. A foolish blab, fl'ett. 
TITTUP. A canter. I'ar. dial. 

TITTY. (I) A cat. rforlh. 

(2) The breast, or milk therefrom. 

(3) Sister. Cumb. 

fd) Tiny; small, far. dial. 

TITTY-MOUSE. A titmouse. Bartt. 

The mouses titti/’mnuariixt no doubt. 

A birdesnd generation. 

That msjr appesre yet more at large 
By oughten propagatinn. 

JifS. IWmt tn Dr. Peweeantm. 

TITTYRIES. 

No newel of naviea burnt at teas ; 

No noUe oflate spawn’d tUtyiitt. 

Herrick't Worki, !. 176. 

TIV. To. North. 

TIVER. Red ochre. East. 

TIXHIL. A needle. 

TIXTE. A text. 

TIZZY. Siipencc. A cant terra. 

T15AND1S. Tidings. 

The maydenc rynoei to the haulle 
TVjandu to frayne. US. lAncUn A. !. 17» f* 297. 
TUT. (1) Position? 

The bitahnp icyd anonryjt. 

Abide. Woman, in thatrijr 
Tillexny Krmotide be done. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. T. 48, f. 46. 

(2) Made ; did. 

Stinte hit wnldehe, if he my 5 t, 

The foly that hia brcthcren ri|r. 

Cvranr Mundi, MS. Call, Trin. Cantab, f. 

P) Fastened ; tied. (4) Prepared. 

TLICK. To click the fingers. 

TO. (1) Until. 

Theyi knyghtia never ilynte ne blane, 

Te thay unto the ct*t4 wnnne. 

If5. UnroTn A. I. 17. f. 116. 

(2) In Lincolnshire, to is used for of and/or. 
As “ think to a thing,'* and ** bread to break- 
fast." In Devonshire it often occupies the 
places of at and uti7A ** When ^ere you to 
Plymouth?" 

(3) Two ; twice ; too. North. 
f4) Contr. of tobacco. 

(5) Took. Same as To, q. t. 

H If panterer ro a lofe tho y wya. 

CXr^ rUbdun, p. 15. 

(6) Compared with. StUl in uae. " That man 
is nothing to him." 

(7) To harass, or fatigue. Yorkth. 

i 8) Thon, North. 

9) Shut ; pnt to. Var. dial 
10) Almost. Her^. 

1 1 ) To and again, from time to time. 

TO-. A prefix to verbs of A.-S. origin, imply- 
ing destruction or deterioration. 

TOAD. Like a toad under a harrow, i. e. in a 
state of torture. Var. dial 
TOAD-BIT. A disease in cattle. North. 



TOAD-EATER. A parasite, far. dial 

TOAD-IN-A-HOLE. Beefsteaks baked in bat- 
ter; or, rather, a piece of beef placed in the 
middle of a dish of batter, and then baked. 
TOAD-PADDOCK. A toadstool. Lane. 
TOAD-PIPES. The herb horse-tail. 
TOAD'S-CAP. Toadsstool. TodgihaitCi Pr. 
Parv. East. Called toad»-mcat in the Isle of 
Wight. 

TOAD-SKEP. Fungus on old trees. 
TO.VD-SLUBBER. The mucus or jelly which 
incloses the eggs of a toad. 

TOAD-SPIT. Cuckoo-spittle. 

TOAD-STONE. A stone formerly supposed to 
be found in the head of a toad, and considered 
a sovereign remedy in many disorders. 
TOADY. (1) Hateful; beastly. tVett. 

(2) Tu flatter any one for gain. 

TOAK. To soak. Somerttet. 

TOARE. Grass and rubbish on corn-land after 
the corn is reaped; or the long sour grass in 
pasture fields. Kent. 

TOART. Towards. JJ'eit. 

TOATLY. Quiet ; easily managed. Cheth. 
TOB. To pitch; to chuck. liedk. 
TO-BRASTE. Burst in pieces. 

Thairr gud «perh al la-bra^la 
On roolde whenne that mett. 

M.S. Lincoln A. 1. 17. f. 135. 
TO-BROKE. Broken in pieces. 

The gutii that N<-plunui made 
A ihnuiande wyotcr thertufore. 

They have anotie lo-broke and tore. 

GoacTf MS. Soc, Anti^. 134, f. 46. 
TOBY-TROT. A simple fellow. Devon. 
TOCHER. A tether. Norf. 

TO-CLATEREN. Clattered together. 

The clowdyn alie lo-dateren, ai they cirve woldc. 

MS. Cott. Calig. A. li. r. 109. 
TOD. (1) A fox. Still in use, 

(2J Two stone of wool. 

(3) A hush, generally of ivy. In Suffolk, a 
stump at the top of a }>oIlard. 

And, like an owlr, by t<lght togoe abroad, 
KofMtcdali day within an ivie tod. 

Among the ira'ClilTei, In the dampy raves, 
Incharncll-houie*, 6( to dwell In graves. 

Drmjftnn't Poenn, 1637, p. 254. 

(4) A disease in rabbits. West. 

(5) Toothed. Still in use. 

(6) The upright stake of a hurdle. 

TO-DAISTE. Dashed in pieces. 

And d.'iste out the teth out of his heved. 

And ta-daiMte hii boors. 

MS. 7Vtn. Call. Oron. 57. 
TO-DAY-MORNING. This morning. 
TODDLE. To walk with short steps, as a 
child. Toddlrt. a term of endearment. 
TODDY. (1 ) Rum and water. Var, diai. 

(2) Very small ; tiny. A'orM. 

TODELINGE. A little toad. 

TODGE. The same os Stodge, q. v. 
TOD-LOWREY. A bugbear, or ghost. Line. 
TO-DO. Fuss ; ado. / 'ar. dial. 

TO-FALL. The same as TcefalL q. ▼. 

TOFET. Half a bushel. A'enf. 

TOFFY. The same as q. v. 
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TOFLIGHT. A refuge. (A.-S.) 

TO-FORNE. Before. 

That a maide hathe a chtide boni«i 
The whU'he ihynge ««• not te to-/omt. 

MS. Athmule 39| f. 5d. 

TO-FRUSCIIED. Dashed to pieces. 

Duwne iniu the dyke, and tharc he fe le and wju 
alle to-/ftuched. MS. Ltneotn A. i. 17, f. 1- 

TOFT. Open ^und ; a plain ; a hill. Kennett 
explains it “ a field where a bouse or building 
once stood.” 

TOG. To go, or jog along. Gloue. 

TOGACE. TTie name of a cat. 
TOG-BELLIED. Very fat. Gloue. 

TOGE. A toga. Shai. The term is explained 
a coat in the canting dictionaries. 

TOGGERY. Worn-out clothes. 

TO-GIDERE. Together. 

TO-GINDE. To reduce to pieces. 
TOGITIIERS. Together. (^.-5.) 

TOGM.VN. A coat. A cant term. 
TO-GRYNDE. Grind to pieces. 

W ylde be»ty« me wylic to-giyndt, 

Or any mao may me fyndc. 

MS. Cahtuh. Ft. it. 3a, f. 244. 
TOIL. (1) The piece of armour which was buc- 
kled to the tasset, and hung over the cuishes. 
Meyrick, ii. 180. 

(2) An inclosure into which game was driven. 
TOILE. To tug. 

TOILOUS. Laborious. Paltffrave. 

TOINE. (l)Shut. Lane. 

(2) To tune a musical instrument. 

TOIT. (n Proud; stitf. 

(2) A cushion, or hassock. Deron. 

(3) A settle. Somerset. 

(4) To fall, or tumble over. North. 

TOITISH. Pert ; snappish. Comw. 

TORE. (1) Gave; delivered up. {J.-S.) 

(2) To glean apples. •Somertef. 

TOKEN. (1) A fool. Jl'il/s. 

(2) A small piece of brass or copper, generally 
worth about a farthing, formerly issued by 
tradesmen. 

(3) A plague-spot on the flesh. 

(4) To betroth. Comw. 

TOKENYNG. IntclUgence. 

But forthe be went monythyt throe, 

But tvketw”g of hur never harde hee. 

M.S. Qtntab. Ft. ii. 38, t. 140. 
TiJhf riff n/fet »nne of hym he fonde, 

Slayne men on every honde. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. U. 38, t. 67. 

TOKIN. An alarm-bell. (Pr.) 

TOKNE. A token, or sign. Pr. Pare. 
TOKYTES. Kites I The printed edition reads 
“ gleides or puttneks.” 

Thelae wommen haddyn wynggoelike tokfftes, that 
with crying voyteaekyn her mete. 

tf’imV/ron*4 Sermon, 1388, MS. Hatton &7, P t3. 

TOLD. Accounted. (.,^.-5.) 
TOLDERED-UP. Dressed out. Line. 

TOLE. (1) To draw. Hence, to entice. It occurs 
in the last sense in very early writers. See 
Wright's Seven Sages, p. 103. 

(2) A mass of large trett. Sussex. 

(3) To tear in pieces. 



(4) A weapon. 

TOLEDO. A sword, or dagger, so called from 
the place of manufacture. 

TOLERATE. To tyrannize. East. 

TOLKE. A man; a knight. 

TOLL.ACtON. Abduction. 

The Tice of auppUntacione, 

With many a fait tn'lncinn, 

Whiche he con*pircth alle unknowe. 

Gower, MS. Soc. /fntiq. 134. f. "JS. 

TOLL-BAR. A turnpike. t'ar.diaL 
TOLL-BOOTH. A town-hall. North. 
TOLL-BOY. Cheap goods. Dorset. 

TOLLE. To Incite one to do anything. 
TOLLEN. To measure out ; to count. 
TOLLER. (1) Tallow. South. 

(2) A toll-gatherer, Tollers, Skelton, 

i. 152, erroneously explained by Mr. Dyce 
tellers, sjteakers. 

T\-ller$ ofhey jlt «• lllc, 

For they take tolle oft agnyn tkylie. 

MS. Harl. 2260. f. 

TOLLETRY. Magic. This term is derived 
from Toilet, or Toledo, in Spain. 
TOLL-NOOK. A corner of the market-place 
where the toll used to he taken. North. 
TOUI.OL. Tolerable. Var.dial. 

TOLMEN. Perforated stones. 

TO-LOOKER. A spectator. Devon. 

TOLPIN. A pin belonging to a cart. 
TOLSERY. A penny. A cant term. 

TOLSEY. The place where tolls were taken. 
TOLTER. To struggle; to flounder. 
TOLYONE. To plead. Pr. Pare. 

TOM. (1) A close-stool. Somerset. 

(2) The knave of trumps at glcck. 
TOMBESTEKE. A dancing woman. {A.^S.) 
TOM-CAT. A male cat. t ar. dial. 
TOM-CONY. A simple fellow. 

TOM-CULL. The fish miller’s-thumb. 
TOM-DRU.M. “ Tom Drum his interteinment, 
which is. to bale a man in by the head, and 
thrust him out by both the shoulders,” Stani- 
hurst’s Ireland, p. 21. 

TOME. (1) Time; leisure. 

And wlllc here and hotde 50 W tllile. 

And lake jow tome awhile thcr-tille. 

Ua. Unroin A. I. 17, t. 122. 

I have no tome to com therto, 

I have DO tome thldcr to fare. 

Cureor Mundi, MS. Coit. TYin. Cantab, f, 90. 
Here may a man reerle, that hoa tome, 

A lang proce:>sc of the day of dome. 

Hampole, MS. Bvtres, p. 184. 

(2) Fanciful ; light. 

It it Rude powder to ete If ye thynk that (hi 
hevede be tvme abovene. 

MS. Uneotn A. i. 17. f- 960. 

(3) Heartburn; flushings. North. 

(4) Empty. Wright’s Pol. Songs, p. 303. 

5o dud these wrerrhet of Joye tome, 

Thet douted rwt Godde« dome. 

Cumur .Ifunrfi, MS. CAl, Trtn, Cmttab. f. 19 

(5) A hair-line for fishing. Cum6, 

(6) To go towards. Somerut. 

(7) To faint nwsy. North. 

TO-MEDIS. In the midst. 
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TOMEHED. 

Schent be alle are quede doand 
OTer lomehed ia ani land. 

JfS. Cwr. rtupat, D. vll f. 15. 

TOMEREL. A dung-cart. 

TOM-FAHTHING. A silly fellow. 

TOM.MY. (1) Provisions, far. dial. 

(2) A simple fellow. North. 

(3) A small spade for excavating the narrow 
bottoms of under drains. North. 

TO.MMY-BAR. The ruff fish. North. 

TOM.\lY-LO.\CH. The loach fish. 

TO.M-NODDIES. Puffins are so called in 
Northumberland. See PennauPs Tour iu 
Scotland, ed. 1790, i. 48. 

TOM-NODDY. A fool. for. dial. 

TOM-NOUP. The titmouse. Salop 

TO-.MONTll. This month. Iahc. 

TO.MOR. Some kind of bird. 

The pellican sod the popynjsy, 

I'he tomor and the lurtll trw. 

MS. Ff. V. 48. f. 68. 

TO-MORROW-DAY. To-morrow. Weal. 

TOM-PIN. A very large pin. 

TOM-PIPER. The name of a personage in the 
ancient morris-dance. 

TOM-POKER. A bugbear for children. 

TOMHIG. A tomtmy. Clone. 

TOMS-OF-BEDLAM. These vagalmnds have 
already been noticed under Atraham-nten, 
q. V., their other appellation. Aubrey, in his 
Nat. Hist. Wilts, Royal Soc. MS., p. 259, re- 
lates the following anecdote concerning Sir 
Thomas More : — “ Where this gate now- 
stands [at Chelsea] was, in Sir Thomas More’s 
time, a gate-house, according to the old 
fashion. From the top of this gate-house was 
a most pleasant and delightful! prospect, as is 
to be seen. His lordship was wont to re- 
create himself in this place, to apricate and 
contemplate, and his little dog with him. It 
so happened that a Tom fi Bedlam gott up 
the staires when his lordship was there, 
and came to him, and cryed, '■ leap, Tom, 
leap,” offering his lo. violence to have thrown 
him over the battlements. His lo. was a 
little old man, and in his gown, and not able 
to make resistance, but having presentnesse 
of Witt, seyil, “ Let’s first throw this little 
dog over.” The Tom & Bedlam threw the 
dog down. “ Pretty sport,” sayd the Lord 
Chanrelour, “ goc down, and bring it up, and 
try again.” Whitest the mad-man went down 
for the dog. bis lordship made fast the dore of 
the staires, and called for help, otherwise he 
had lost his life by this unexpected danger.” 
To this Aubrey appends the following note : 
"Till the breaking out of the civill warres 
Tom 6 Bedlams did travell about the countrey ; 
they had been poore distracteil men that had 
been putt into Bedlam, where recovering to 
some solremesse, they were licentiatcd to goe 
a begging, e. g. they had on their left arm an 
armitla of tinn printed in some workes, about 
four inches long i they could not gett it off. 



They wore about their necks a great horn of 
an oie in a string or bawdric, which when 
they came to an house for alrocs, they did 
wind i and they did putt the drink given them 
into tiiis horn, whereto they did putt a stop- 
ple. Since the warres 1 iloe not remember 
to have seen any one of them.” In a later 
hand is added, I have seen them iu Worces- 
tershire within these thirty years, 1756.” 

TOM-TAILOU. The daildy-long-legs. 

TOM-TELL-TRL'TH. A true guesscr. 

TOM-TILER. A henpecked husband. 

TO.M-T1T. The wren, ^orf. 

TOM-TODDY. A tadpole. Comte. 

TOM-TOE. The great toe. Var. dial. 

TOM-TOMMY. See Double-Tom. 

TOM-TROT. A sweetmeat for children, made 
by melting sugar, butter, and treacle together; 
when it is getting cool and rather stiff, it ia 
drawn out into pieces about four inches long, 
and from its adhesive nature each piece is 
wrapped up in a separate bit of paper. 

TOM-TU.MBLER. The name of a fiend ? See 
Scot's Discoveric of YVitchcraft, 1584, as 
quoted in Ritson’s Essay on Fairies, p. 45. 

TON. (1) To mash ale. 

(2) The one. (.4.-5.) 

The erle of Lsncistur Is the ton. 

And the erle of Waryn sir Johne. 

SIS. Cantab. Ff. V. 48, f. SS. 

(3) Taken. Sir Tristrem. p. 214. 

(4) The tunny fish ? Middleton, iv. 404. 

(5) A spinning-wheel. Erm. 

TONDER. Tinder. (.4.-5.) 

TONE. (1) Toes. (.4.-5.) 

(2) Betaken; committed. Gamayne. 

TONEL. A kind of fowling net. 

TON-END. Upright. North. 

TONG. (1) "To toll a bell. Host. 

(2) Twang, or taste. Also as Tang, q. v. 

TONGE. Thong. Skelton, ii. 274. 

TONGUE, (i; A small sole. Suffolk. 

(2) The sting of a Itee. 

(3) •' Tong of a balaitnce, langtiette,’’ Palsgrave. 

(4) To talk immoderately. West. 

TONGUE-BANG. To scold heartily. South. 

TONGUE-PAD. S. talkative person. 

TONGUF.-TIIEE. The pole of a waggon. 

TONGUE-WALK. To abuse. I'ar.dial. 

TONIKIL. Saincas Dalmatic, ([.v. 

TON KEY. Stumpy atid short. Deron. 

TON M ELE. X large tub, or tun. 

TONNE. A barrel, or tnn. 

The «bot that wa» thMer fccnt, 

BihelJ the tonne wa> maiie of trcv 

tn^getid of /'r»/x? Grffror^., p. 19. 

TONXE-CRET. As large as a tun. 

TONNIHOOD. The bullfinch. North. 

TONOWRE. “Fonel or tonowre, fmorium, 
infusorium^ Pr. Parv. p. 170. 

TON PART. Of the one part. 

TONSE. To dress, or trim. North. 

TONSILE-HEDGE. A hedge cut neat and 
smooth. North, 

TON-TOTHER. One another. Derb. 
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TONTYGH. A (on? 

Icem, lol. Pctro tire pro lij. qturteri of « tontjfgh 
of ttrttion, tIJ •• rij^- 

Sorwich Corporation Records, temp. Hco. VI. 

TONUP. A turnip. Zinc. 

TONY. A simpleton. 

TOO. A toe. (J.-S.) 

And wbo lo on the Are goot, 

He brenneth bothe foole and toos. 

MS. Lansd. 793, f. 60. 

TOODLE. A tooth. Craven. 

TOOL. (1) It will. Sonnet. 

(2) To level the surface of a stone. 

(3) A poor useless fellow. Var. dial. 

TOOLS. Farming utensils. West, 

TOOM. (1) Empty. Norik. 

The nobiemao led him through many aroome» 

And through many a gallery gay. 

What a deeie doth the king with to many taome houacs, 
That he gets um not Aid with come aud hay f 

The King and a Puore Northeme Man, 1640. 

(2) To take wool off the cards. 

(3) Time. See Guest, ii. 205. It also means 
unoccupied space or room. 

Here may men rede, that have toom, 

A looge proccMe of the day of doom. 

MS. Addit. 11305, f.91. 

TOOMING. An aching in the eyes. North. 

TOON. (1) Too. East. 

(2) The one ; the other. Var. did. 

The toon hored, and bchelde 
Theitrokya they gafuodur achylde, 

Gret wondur had hee ! 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 36, f. 80. 

TOOK. (1) The toe. Somerset, 

(2^ Tother ; the other. Devon. 

ToORCAN. To wonder or muse on what one 
means to do. North. 

TOORE. Hard; difficult. 

TOOT. (1) The dcril. Line. 

(2) To pry inquisitively. North. “ Tooting and 
prying,*’ Taylor's ^Vo^kc8, 1630, L 119. Also, 
to gaze at eagerly. 

(3) Total ; the whole. Suffolk. 

(4) To blow a horn. Var. dial. 

(5) To whine, or cry. West. 

(6) To shoot up, as plants. North. 

(7) To tr>’ ; to endeavour. Devon. 

TOOTH. Keep ; maintenance. North. 

TOOTH-AND-EGG. A corruption of iutenag, 

an alloy or mixed metal. In this county 
spoons, &c., used hy the common people are 
made of it, and these articles are thence vuU 
garly termed tooth and egg in this and the 
adjoining county of Nottingham. Line. 

TOOTll-AND-NAIL. To set al>out anything 
tooth and nail, to set about it in earnest. 

TOOTH-HOD. Fine pasturage. J>iorih. 

TOOTHING. Bricks left projecting from a 
party-wall ready for a house to be built next it. 

TOOT-HORN. Anything long and taper, like 
a cornet or horn. Somerset. 

TOOTII-SO.VP. A kind of tooth-powder. 

orth« hesdi of mice being burned U msdc that 
eaccUenl powder, for the tcovring and clean«ing of 
the teeth, called fooia-eoape/ unto which if iplkciiard 

II. 



be added or mangled. It will take sway uy Althy 
•eni or ttrooge sarour in the mouth. 

Topeeife Beaete, 1007 

TOOTHSOME. Palatable. 

No swaggering termi, no taunts t for ’tis not right 
Tu think thatoocly too/hsome which can bile. 

Randa/ph'e Jealous Ignore, 1646. 

TOOTinVORT. The herb shepberd’s-purse. 

TOOTHY. (1) Peevish ; crabbed. &mth. 

(2) Having many or large taelh. 

TOOTING-HOLE. A loophole in a wall, &c. 

TOOTLEDUM-PATTICK. A foot Cormp. 

TOOTLING. The noise made with the tongue > 
in playing on the flute. Northan^tonsh. 

TOO-TOO. Excessive ; excessively ; exceed- 
ingly. “ Tbo-foo, us^ absolutely for very 
well or go<^,” Ray’s English Words, 1674, 
p. 49. It is often nothing more in sense than 
a strengthening of the word too, but too-too 
was re^rded by our early writers as a single 
word. See further observations in Shak* 
Soc. Pap. i. 39 ; Wit and Wisdom, notes, p. 72. 
where I have printed a very large number of 
quotations from early writers exhibiting the 
meaning of this compound wont 

tVhoioo-foo Suddenly acoepting the same, hoping 
thereby to have upheld the Promtant party in Ger- 
many, and not being succoured out of England at 
the Bohemians expected, wu himself the year fol- 
lowing driven out of that his new elective kingdom- 
If 6. Harl.SeS, 

TOOZLE. To pull about roughly. North. 

TOP. (I) To bum off the long cotton end of tbe 
wick of a candle. / or. dial. Alao, to snuff 
a candle. 

(2) The head. 7Vn7 oeer top, headlong. Tl:^; 
over tail, head over tail, precipitately, raahly, 
hastily. 

But syr James had soebe a chopp, 

That he wyste not be my toppe, 

W hethur hy t were day or nyght. 

JT5. Canrob. Ff. it. 38. f. 76- 
Thou take hym by tbe toppe and I by the tayle, 

A sorowfuU songe in faith he shall singe. 

Cheeter Plage, ii. 176. 
Soche a strokk he gaf hym then, 

That the dewke bothe hors ai»d maw 
Turned toppe ovpr tagle / 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 36. f. 76. 
Wyth here kercheves the devylys style, 

Elies thul they go to helle bothe tap and tagle. 

MS.Harl, 1701, f. 59. 

(3) Good ; capitaL Par. dial. 

(4) To wrestle. 

(5) A pit term for coal, when quite prepared 
for removal by wedges or powder, 

TOP-AND-SCOURGE. Whip-top. 

TOPASION. The topaz stone. 

TOP-CASTLES. L^gings surrounding tbe 
mast-head. In Eglamour, 1072, it is appa- 
rently applied to the upper tdrrets of a castle, 
or perhaps to the temporary wooden fortiAca- 
tions built at the tops of towert* in prei>aring 
for a siege. According to Mr. Hunter, Hal- 
lamsbire Glossary, p. 24, ** any building which 
overtops those around it, will be called in de- 

I rision a eob-eastU.” 

56 
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TOPENS. A twopenny piece. 

Thomu UMticrede Norwico, marchaunt, Indict, 
cat coram Juatlc. domini regia dc pace in cleitate 
Norwici obaervanda aaa)gn.*de eo quod idemThomaa 
nocte diet Dominicae in fealo aancti Bartholumel 
apoatoli. anno regni regia Henricl sexti poat con- 
queatum quinto. apud Norwicum in manaione ejua* 
dem Thome aolrit cuidam Thome atte Hirne 
bochere, aervienti Roberti Candelere de Noreico 
bochere, pro braa. a dlcto Thoma atte Himecmpt., 
a. a. In aingulia deiurlia et in aliia denariia vocatia 
peite 0 / topena fabricatla de ere eoeatia brtuenpena, 
aecundura formam et aimllitudinem denar. TOeat. 
Yorkpana, dicena et afflnnaiu eidem Thome atte 
HIme aolutlonem predietam fore bonum argentum 
et abil. mooeum. predlctau Thomaa Ucahereacima 
dictam aolutionem eaae fala. et contrafact. eidera 
Thome atte Hirne pro bona aolutione fala. et frau- 
dulent, ibidem llberavit. 

Norwich Corporation Racorda^ temp. Hen. VI. 

rOP-FULL. Quite full. Par. dial. 

TOPING. Excellent ; tiptop. Weal. 

TOPINYERE. A paramour. 

TOP-LATCH. The thong which passes through 
holes in the seel of a horse’s collar, and serves 
to fasten it, or to loosen or tighten it, as may 
be necessary. It is also the rising and falling 
latch which, catching the movable part of 
the cow-bank, confines her when milked. Moor. 

TOPLESS. Supreme. SAa*. 

TOPMAN. A merchant vessel. 

TOPPE’d, One who excels. Var. dial. 

TOPPICE. To hide, or take shelter. 

TOPPING. (1) A mode of cheating at play by 
holding a dice in the fingers. 

(2) A curl, or tuft of hair, &c. 

(3) Fine ; excellent ; in good health. 

TOPPINGLY. In good health. North. 

TOPPING-POT. An allowance of beer given 

in harvest time, when a mow was filled to the 
very top. Boat. 

TOPPINGS. The second skimming of milk. 

TOPPITS. The refuse of hemp. 

TOPPLE. (1) A crest, or tuft. 

(2) To fall ; to tumble ; to tumble in confusion. 
Also, to cause to fall, Ac. Topple tail over, 
topsy-turvy. 

I am topuUid In my thoujte. 

So that of reaone leveth noujt. 

Coioer, MS. Soc. jintia. 134, f. 49. 

TOPPLE-OVER. Said of sheep, beasts, or other 
farming live stock, when they sell for double 
their cost. “ I jest toppled em over in the 
year.” 

TOP-SAWYER. A leading person. 

TOPSIDE-TURVY. Topsy-turvy. 

TOPS-MAN. A foreman, or bailiff. 

TOP-STRING. The same as Top-latch, q. v. 

TOP-UP. To make a finish i thus, when one 
has eaten largely of solid food, he is said to 
top vp with pastry and lighter eatables ; also, 
when a person has come to ruin or into dis- 
tress, t^ugh any cause, he is said to be 
topped vp. 

TOR. A hiU. Devon. 

TORBLE. Trouble ; wrangling. 

TOKCEYS. Torches. (J.-N.) 



TORCH. This phrase was recently beard at 
Boyton, near the sea. “ Law ! how them 
clouds torch up, we shall ha rain.” This im- 
plied a rolling upwards of heavy smoke-like 
clouds, as if they were the dense smoke of 
celestial fi^es. 

TORE. Broke. TTeat. 

TORES. The ornamental wooden knobs or 
balls which are still to be seen on old- 
fashioned cradles and chairs. 

TORETES. Rings. (A.-N.) 

TORF. Chaff that is raked off the com, after 
it is threshed, but before it is cleaned. Kent. 

TORFEL. To fall ; to die. North. 

TORFITCH. WUd vetch. Weat. 

TO-RIGHTS. In order. T'ar. dial. 

TORKELARE. A quarrelsome person. 

TORKESS. To alter a house. Sec. 

TORKWED. An instmment applied to the nose 
of a vicious horse to make it stand still during 
the progress of shoeing. 

TORMENT. A tempest. {A.-N.) 

TORMENTILL. The herb setfoil. 

TORMENTING. Sub-ploughing, or sub-hoeing. 
Devon. 

TORMIT. A turnip. North. 

TORN. (1) Broke. tnUa. 

(2) A spinning-wheel. Exmoor. 

TORN AY. To tilt at a tournament. 

TORNAYEEZ. Turns ; wheels, ilatcayne. 

TORN-DOWN. Rough ; riotous. Zinc. 

TORNE. (1) To turn. {A-.S.) 

But thogh a mtn hlmaelf be good. 

Am) he forne so hit moody 
That he haunte footes coropatiye, 

Itsha) him tornt togrete folie. 

MS. Uintd. 793» f. 68. 

(2) Angry. 

'TO-ROBBYDD. Stolen away entirely. 

Mjr yoye, mynherte ye all «o-rp66yrf<f, 

The chyldc ya dedd that soke my breste ! 

MS. Cantaba Ff. iL 38, f. 47. 

TO-ROF. Cnimblcd to piece#. 

That he toK he al to-nj. 

So dual in winde, and aboute drof. 

Arthour and Mtrlln, p. 180. 
Ilya rakk he all toaronfp 
And owt of the ttabuH drofe. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11.38. f. 111. 

TORPENS. 

Item, I bequeath to rayne especial good Lord 
George Earl of Shrewtbury a cope of doth of gold of 
white damaace, with/orperu doth of gold and velrpt 
upon Tclvet. Tut. Vetuat. p. 432. 

TORRENT. Torpid. More. 

TORREN. Torn. 

In a coldewyntur, at thekyngand Thoroaiware 
in fere in the Chepe at London, the kyng wai warre 
of a pore man that was tore acolde with terren 
dothys. MS. Cantab. Ff. li. 38, f. 11. 

TORRIDIDDLE. Bewildered. Doreet. 

TORRIL. A worthless woman, or horse. 

TORT. (1) Sparkling. Wett. 

The North Wilu hortea snd other atranger 
horaet. when they come to drinke of the water of 
Chalke rWer, they will iniiT and tnort. It 1< to cold 
and tort. MS. Aubrey's Wilts, p. bX 
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(2) Wrong. (M.-N.) 

(3) A wax candle. 

(4) Receipt for making " torte of fy»»h” in MS. 
Cott. Joliua D. viii. f. 94. [Tart 

(5) Large ; fat. Gloue. 

TORTIOUS. Injurious. Spmter. 

TORTIVE. Twisted ; turned aside. 

TORTORS. Turtles. Gawayne. 

TORTUOUS. Oblique ; \sinding. (A.-X.) 
TORTVLL. Twisted. Ritnn. 

A hundred lorne y haffc schot wUh hem, 

Under het rorr»« tre. Keti" Hood, 1. 91. 

TORVEU. Stern i severe. 

TORY. An Irish robber. Tlic iorie$ were noted 
for their ferocity and murders. 

And now I mutt le«»c ihc orb of Jupiter, and 
drop down a little lower to the ephere of Mari* who 
la termed a lory amongat the itart. 

Buhop*M Marrow o/AMtrologi/, p. 43. 

TORY-RORY. In a wild manner. 

TOS. Toes, 

Hlse fet he kitten an hundred t^lhca. 

The for* the naylea. and the lithca. 

Havelok, S1<1 

TOSH. A projecting tooth. Tothnailt a nail 
driven in aslant like a tosh. 

TOSIER. A baskeUmakcr. South. 
TO-SONDRE. Go to pieces ; split. 

The fyry welkne gan to thundir* 

Am thotij the world achulde alle <o-aondra. 

Gowfr, US. Soc. JntUj. 134. f. 91. 
TO-SPRED. Scattered abroad. (yi.~S.) 

TOSS. The mow or bay of a bam into which 
the com is put preparatory to its being 
threshed. 

TOSSICATED. Restless ; perplexed. 
TOSSING-BALL. A ball to play with. 
TOSS-PLUME. A swaggering fellow. 
TOSS-POT. A drunkard. 

TOSSY-TAIL. Topsy-turvy. Devon. 
TOSTICATED. (1) Tossed about West. 

(2) Intoxicated. Vmr.diat. 

TOSTYRN. A toasting-iron. 

TOT. (1) A small drinking cup, holding about 
half a pint. Worn). 

(2) A tuft of grass ■, a bush. 

3) A term of endearment. 

4) Anything very smaU. East. 

(5) A foolish fellow. 

TOTALD. Killed, or injured in an irretrievable 
manner. East, 

TOTE. (1) To look, observe, or peep. {A.-S.) 

n.vocion itondyth fer withowt 
At the lyppyt dore. Mid toteth yune. 

US. Cdutati. rt. II. 38, f. it. 

2) The whole. Still in use. 

3) To bulge out Somerset. 

4) A tuft of grass, hair. See. Lane. 

(5) Large ; fat Gloue. 

TOTEHILL. An eminence. Chesh. '‘Totchyll, 
montaiynette," Palsgrave, 1530. 

TOTELER. A whisperer. “Be no totilcr," 
MS. Bibl. Reg. 17 B. xvii. f. 141. 

TOTER. A seesaw. Nominale MS. 

TOTEY. Irritable. A’orM. 

TO-TIIE-FORE. Forthcoming. North. 



TOTHER. The other. (A.-S.) Thla ia now 
generally considered a provincial vulgarism. 
The Mhsr day on the same wyie. 

As the kyugc fro the horde con ryae. 

MS. Cnntod). Ff. U. 38. f. 7t 
T'OTHER-DAY. The day before yesterday. 
Suseex. In some placea this expression ii 
indefinite. 

TOTHEREMMY. The others. ITest. 

TOTLE. A laxy person. H'est. 
TOT-O’ER-SEAS. The golden-crested srren. 
TO-TORN. Tom to pieces. 

Rather thanne he ichulde be forlorn, 

Yit I wolde eft be el ro-/em. 

MS. Coll. Cell Omrai. E.U, f.it 
TOT-QUOT. A general dispenaation. 
TOTSANE. The herb agnus eastris. 

TOTT. To note. It ia also used as a sub- 
stantive. 

With letters and credence, the copy wherof, with 
my poore opinion upon the imme. lotted in the msr- 
gyne, I sende unto your Highnce herewith. 

State Papers, i. 138. 

TOTTARD. The herb nascorium. 

TOTTED. Excited j elevated. 

TOTTERARSE. The game of seesaw. 
TOTTERED. Tattered. 

TOTTER-PIE. A high-raised apple-pie. 
TOTTLE. To toddle. Var. dial. 

TOTTY. (1) Dixxy; reeling. (A.-S.) This term 
is still used in the provinces. 

So roly WM the brayn of hl« hede. 

That ho detlrid for to go to bode* 

And whan he wu one* therin laidr» 

With hymtelf mervallouUy hefralde. 

US. Rawl. C. 0 «. 

(2) Little. SufoUt. 

TOTYNG.HOLE. A spy-hole. 

They within the cltJe perceyrod well this loiynjr* 
hote, and layed a pcce of ordynaunce directly 
agaiittt the wyndowe. HaU, Henry T/. f. 83. 

TOU. Snares for taking game. Eoit. 

TOUCH, (1) Time ; occasion. JJ'ett. 

(2) To bow, by touching the hat, &c. in token of 
respect to a suiicrior. North. 

(3) A cunning feat or trick. Touche, a crafty 
dedc* fotir,” Palsgrave. 

(41 A habit, or action. 

(5) A kind of very hard black granite. See 
Stanihurst, p. 31. The term was also applied 
to marble. 

(6) To infect or stain. 

(7) A touchstone. Shot. 

TOUCH-BOX. A receptacle for lighted tinder 
carried by soldiers for matchlocks. 

H« had no sooner driwne and ventred ny her. 
Intending only but to have a bout. 

When she hi* flaske and io«cA- 6 ox 0 SCt on fler. 

And till thishower the burning Is notout. 

Letting €t/Mumomr§Bioodln th* Heed-Falne, 1600. 

TOUCHER. A little ; a trifle. North. 
TOUFFA. A small shed, at the end of farm- 
houses, to contain implements of agriculture 
and gardening. 

TOUGH. (1) Difficult. Sec 7Vni>. 

(2) The beam of a plough. 

TOUGHER. A portion, or dosrry. 
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Am) ihe w*d hin you of All lo*e» to w*d m« : »nd 
you ihAll han me for your toufhtr. 

Tht Two Lawuhiro Loren, 1640, p- IB. 

TOUGHT. Tight. StUl in use. 

TOUCHY. The same as Ctagsfum, q. v. 
TOUGINGE. Tugging. 

TOUKEN. To dye. (A.-S.) 

TOUNISCHMEN. Townsmen. Leland. 

TOUR. A tower. (A.-S.) 

TOURMENTES. Engines. List of old words 
prefixed to Batman uppon Barlholome, 1582. 
TO URN. A spinning-wheel. Exih. 

TOURT. To decay. Suffolk. 

TOUSE. (1) To tug, or p'dl about. 

(2) A noise, or disturbance. Donet, 

(3J A slight blow. Somerttl. 

TOUSELED. Having tassels. 

TOUSER. A coarse apron. Dfvon. 

TOUT. (1) The backside. “ Rubyng of ther 
toute,’' MS. Ashmole 61, f. 60. 

(2) A tunnel across a road. Une. 

(3) To solicit custom, far. dial. Hence foti/er, 
a person who touts for inns, Ac. 

(4) To follow or be followed. North. 

TOVET. A measure of two gallons, according to 

Cooper’s Sussex Glossary. Kersey says, >• a 
measure of half a bushel or two pecks.” 

TOW. (1) Tough. Var. dial Also, difllcult. 
The phrase, to make it tow, to make it lough, 
is common in early writers in various shades 
of sense, but generally, fo make it difficult, or 
take great pains with any matter ; to treat an 
intignificant tatk or matter with at much care 
at if it were qf great importance, 

Befe and ntioton wyUe wr»c wele enow ; 

And for toseche toferre a lyiillbakon dyk» 

Which hath long hanggid, rwljf and foie ; 

And the wey I telle you !• comboroiu and thyk, 
And thou might itoinble, and take the cryk. 

Heliq. Antiq. U. 29. 
To day thou gate no mone of me» 

Hade thou it never tototv^. 

MS. Otntab. Ff. r. 48, f. &S. 

(2) Tools, or apparatus. Eatt. 

(3) Pleasant ; delightful. Devon. 

TOWAIL. A towel. (A.-N.) 

Wyth thre foiray/ea and no laiae 
Hule thyn auterat thy maue. 

MS. Cottm. Ciaud. A. U. IM. 
TOWAN. A sand hillock. Devon. 

TOWARD. At hand; forthcoming. 
TOWARDES. Toward. (J.-S.) 
TOWARDLY. Prosperous ; doing well. 
TOW.BLOWEN. A blown herring. Suffolk. 
TOWD. Told. Lane. 

TOWEL. (1) An oaken stick. Wane. Also a 
verb, to heat with an oaken cudgel. 

(2) The anus. Rcliq. Antiq. i. 192. 

TO WEN. (1) To tame. Northumh. 

(2) A town. Nominale MS. 

(3) Fatigued. Gawayne. 

TOWER. (1) A high head-dress much worn by 
ladies about the year 1710. 

Curled hair on the forehead. 

WER-LICHTS. The small upper lights of a 
perpendicular window in a church. 
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TO WGHT. A piece of rope-yarn used for tying 
up sacks. North. 

TO-WHEN. Till when ; bow long. 

TO-WHILS. \Vlulst. 

TOWING. LINE. A Une affixed to a barge and 
a horse towing it. Towing-path, the path 
used by horses in towing. 

TOWLE. To toll, or entice. 

TOWLETTS. The flaps which hung on the 
thighs from the taascs. Arch. xvii. 295. 

TOWLING. Whipping horses up and down at 
a fair, a boy’s mischievous amusement. 

TOWLY. A towel. Eatt. 

TOWN. (1) A village, far. dial. Town-gate, 
the high road through a town or village. 

(2) The court, or farmyard. Devon. 

TOWN-HUSBAND. An officer of a parish who 
collects the moneys from the parents of Ulegi- 
timate children for the maintenance of the 
latter. Eatt. 

TOWN-PLACE. A farmyard. Conrn. 

TOWN-TOP. A large top whipped by several 
boys at the same time. So a town-bull is a 

' hull kept for the use of the community. 

TOWPIN. A pin belonging to a cart. 

TOWRETE. To fall upon j to attack. (A.-S.) 

TOWRETH. “ Said of a hawk when she liReth 
up her wing,” Diet. Rust. 

TOW-ROW. Money paid by porters to persons 
who undertake to find them work. Eatt. 

TOWRUS. Eager. Said of the roebuck. 

TOWT. To put out of order ; to entangle, or 
rumple. Var.diaL Hence /oicty, disorderly, 
ill-tempered. 

TOWTE. Taught. “ Doctor, to be towte, 
MS. Vocab. XV. Cent, in my possession. 

TOXE. Tusk. Kyng Alisnuiuler, 6123. 

TOY. MTiim; fancy; trifle. To take a toy, 

i. e. to take a fancy, to go about at random. 

For these causes, I say, she ran at ranUora and 
playe,) her pranks as the fop took her in the head, 
sometimes publicly, sometimes privately, srhereby 
she both disparaged her reputation, and brouglit 
herjelf into the contempt of the srorld. 

MS. Hart. 4Sf«. 

TO-YEAR. This year. Var. dial. " To jerc, 
homo," Cathol. Anglic. MS. xv. Cent. 

TOZE. (1) Tlie same as Toute, q. v. 

(2) To disentangle wool or flax. 

TPROT. An exclamation of contempt. See 
Wright’s Political Songs, p. 381. 

TRACE. (1) To walk. Still in use. 

(2) A track, or path. “ Trace, a streyght way, 
trace," Palsgrave, 1530. Also a verb, to fol- 
low the track of an animal. 

(3) .4 sledge, or small cart. 

TR.\CE-SIDES. Traces separated. 

TRACE-WAY. Built trace-way, 1. e. stones 

built longitudinally in the front of a wall. 

TRACK. Right course, or track. West. 

TRACT. (1) To trace, or track. 

(2' Delay. State Papers, i. 2.31. 

TRADE.' (1) A road. Suttex. Metaphorically 
applied to the road or path of life. Also, a rut 
in a road. 

(2) Stuff i rubbish. Devon, 
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(1) Trod. (.^..5.) 

M) Condact ; habit ; custom. Jiast. 
T^DERS. Tradesmen's tokens. 
TRADES-AND-DUMB-MOTIONS. A country 
game, where one boy makes signs represent* 
ing the occupation of some trade, and another 
boy guesses it. 

TRAFBR. A searcher, or hunter. 

TRAFFICK. (1) Lumber; rubbish. North, 

(2) Passage of people. / ar. diat, 
T^FFING-DISH. A bowl through which milk 

is strained into the tray in which it is set to 
raise cream. 

TRAGEDY. A tragedy, says the Prompt. I*arv. 
is a ** pley that begytinythe with myrthe and 
endythe with sorowe." The term was also 
applied to a tale. 

The last acte of a tra^edle U alwalee more beavie 
and sorrowfull than the rest. 

LomSorde'a pgrambuloticn, l^OG, p 320. 
TRAOETTES. Juggling tricks. 

Jo^loun gret avantage they getc*, 

With japea and with iragetteM. 

MS. Harh 2300, f. 58. 
TRAIB. To betray. (>^.-5.) 

And penaimceon hem layd. 

For that that hadde God ^trapd. 

jirthour and Mn-Hn, p. 88. 
For allc the golde that ever royght be, 

Froheven unto the wordii rade. 

Thou beys never frayed for me, 

For with me 1 rede the wendc. 

MS. CattraS. Pf. ▼. 48, f. 180. 
TRAIK. To sicken ; to die. North, 

TKAILE. (1) A trellis work for creepers, used 
in an arbour. See Florin, p. 113. Drayton 
uses it for a creeping plant. In architecture, 
ornaments of leaves, &c. 

(2) To loiter. North. 

(3) To drag. Torrent, p. 56. 

(4) The train of a gown. 

(5) To carry hay or corn. me. 

(6) To hunt by the track or scent. 

(7) A portion, or fragment. 

(8) A kind of sledge or cart. 

TRAILEBASTONS. A company of persons 

who bound themselves together by oath to 
assist one another against any one who dis* 
pleased a member of the l>ody. The Trade* 
bastons, according to LangtoB, arose in the 
reign of Edward I, and judges were appointed 
expressly for the purpose of trying them. 
They are supposed to have derived their name 
from long statTs which they carried. 
TRAILING-BEER. Beer given to mowers as 
a fine by persons walking over grass before it 
is cut. Var. diat. 

TRAIL-TONGS. A dirty slattern. Trail-tripet 
is also used in tbc same sense. 

TRAILY. Slovenly. Cutnb. 

TRAIN. (1) The tail of a hawk. Also, some- 
thing tied to a lure to entice a hawk. A trap i 
or lure for any animal was also called a train. 
(2) Treachery ; stratagem ; deceit. 

Y trowc tyr Harrok. be Goddes payoe, 

Hare ilayne syr Roger be some rroyne. 

If5. Cantab. Ff. II. 3B, f. 75> j 



At a balayle certeyne 
or Sanyoa that have done trayna, 

MS. Cantab. Ff. iL88, f. 188. 
And now thou wolcljrit woodur fayne 
Be the funte to do me trayna. 

MS. GantoS. Ff. 11. 38, f. 78. 
(3) Clever ; apt. Yorkuh. 

(4j To harbour, said of a wolf. 

T^\IS. The traces of a horse. 

TRAISE. To betray. Rition. 

TRAISTE. (1) To trust. 

(2) Dregs of wine, beer, Ac. 

TRAISTELY. Safely; securely. may ttalstely 
hym take," MS. Morte Arthure. 

TRAIT, The coarser meal. Cormn. 
TR.\ITERIE. Treachery. Cotter. 
THAITIIED. Trained ; educated. 

TRALILLY. A term of endearment. 
TRALUCENT. Translucent. 

TRAM. (I) A small bench for setting a tub on, 
used in the dairy. Uerrf. 

(2) A sort of sledge running on four wheels, 
used iu coal mines. North. 

(3) A train or succession of things. 

TRAME. (I) Deceit ; treachery. Line. 

(2) A portion or fragment of anything. 
TRAM.MEL. (1) An iron hook by which kettles 

are hung over a fire. Far. dial. 

(2) A contrivance used for teaching a horse to 
move the legs on the same side together. 

(3) A kind of fowling*net. 

(4) The hopper of a mill. 

TRAMP. (1) To trample. We$t. 

(2) A walk ; a journey. Var. dial. 

(3) A walking beggar. Var. dial. 

TRAMPER. A travelling mechanic. 
TRAMPLER. A lawyer. 

TRANCE. A tedious journey. Lane. 
TRANCITE. A passage. 

TRANE. (1) To delay, or loiter. 

(2) A device; a knot. Gawayne, 

TRANELL. To trammel for larks. (/*r.) 
TRANLING. A perch one year old. 

TRANSAM. The lintel. 

TRANSCRIT. Copy ; writing. (.>4.-N.) 
TRANSELEMENT. To change. (Lai.) 

The joyful! waters did begin t'aspire. 

And would tramattamant themselves to fire. 

Brom^t Songt, 186), p. 110. 

TRANSFISTICATED. Pierced tlirougb. 

For though your beard do sUud so fine mustated. 
Perhaps your nose maybetranVf#tlea<«rf. 

Leringo/Hvmourt Blood in tht Head^Vaint, 1600. 
TRANSFRET. To pass over the sea. 

.Shortely after that Kytig Henry had taryed seoci* 
Tcnlent space, he tranafrtttd and anryved at Dow, 
and so came to his maner of Grenewiche. 

Hall, Htnry W. f. S9. 

TRANSHAPE. Transformation. 

If this displease thee, Midss, then I’ll shew thee. 

Ere I proceed with Cupid and his love. 

What kind of people I commerc'd withal 

Id my tranthape. HfyteoodTt Loo^t Miatrtaa, p. 16* 

TRANSLATOR. A coblcr. Var. dial. 
TRANSMEWE. To transform. {A.~N.) 
TRANSMOGRIFY. To transform, for. dioL 
TRANSOLATE. Transferred. 
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Th« Jewel were put out of itate* 

And her kyngdome el tranniatt. 

Oinor Muadi, HS. Coll. Trio, Cantah. t. SB. 

TRANS-SHIFT. To alter ; to change. 

TRANSUMK. To copy, or tranacribe. 

TRANSUMPT. (1) A copy. 

(2) The lintel of a door. 

TRANT. A trick, or stratagem. 

Thynke no eyne thus me to teyn. 

And fyU with tranti. 

Oe/Pe Kreorpla .dnrigiis, p. 109. 

TRANTER. A carrier, f^ar. dia/. 

TRANTERY. Money arising from fines paid by 
those who broke the assize of bread and ale. 

TRANTY. The same as Aud-farand, q. t. 

TRAP. (1) To pinch, orsqueeze. North. 

(2) A short hilL Somerut. 

(3) A small cart. Par. dial. 

(4) To tramp as with pattens. Devon. 

(5) Anold wom.out animal. North. 

(6) Up to trap, very cunning. 

(7) To dress up finely. 

The which horse wes fropped in a manteliet bront 
and backe place, ai of flnegoide in aclfeta of device, 
with taaaellea on cordellea pendaunt. 

Hull, Hmrv rill. f.7S. 

(8) A foot-bridge. Bede. 

TRAP-BALL. A game played with a trap, a 
ball, and a small bat. The trap is of wood, 
made like a slipper, with a hollow at the heel 
end for the ball, and a kind of wooden spoon, 
moving on a pivot, in the bowl of which the 
ball is placed. By striking the end or handle 
of the spoon, the ball of course rises into the 
air, and the art of the game is to strike it as 
far as possible with the bat before it reaches 
the ground. The adversaries on the look-out, 
either by catching the ball, or by bowling it 
from the place where it falls, to hit the trap, 
take possession of the trap, bat, and ball, to 
try their own dexterity. 

TRAP-BITTLE. A bat used at trap-ball. 

TRAPE. (1) A pan, platter, or dish. 

(2) To trail on the ground, for. dial. 

TRAPES. (1) A slattern, far. dial. 

(2) To wander about. Var. dial 

TRAPESING. Slow i listless. North. 

TRAPPAN. A snare j a stratagem. 

TRAPPERS. The trappings of horses. 

TRAPS. Goods ; furniture, &c. 

TRAPSTICK. The cross-bar by which the body 
of a cart is confined to the shafts. 

TRASE. (1 ) Trace ; path ? 

Syr, that wu never my purpot 
For to Icve oon loche a trato 
Be nyghta nor be day. 

US. OtnCoS. Ff. IL 38, f. C7. 

(2) Track of game. Gaivayne. 

TRASENINGS. A term in hunting, the cross- 
ings and doublings before the hounds. 

TRASH. (11 Anything worthless. It was also a 
cant term for money. " Pclfc, trash, id est, 
mony,” Florio, p. 63. Shakespeare, however, 
hardly intended a pun when he wrote, “ who 
steals my purse, st^s trash." 

2) Nails for nailing up tapestry, &c. 

3) To harass ; to fatigue. North. 



(4) To place a collar loaded with lead, or a loose 
rope, round the neck of a hound, to keep him 
back from going before the rest of the pack. 
Metapborimdly, to restrain, to check, to 
retard. 

TR.ASH-BAG. A worthless person. Line. 
TRASHED. Betrayed. 

TRASHES. Trifics. It is the translation of 
baffuenaudes in Hollyband’s Dictionarie, 1593. 
TRASHMIRE. A slattern. North. 

THAT. (1) A tract, or treatise. 

(2) An idle loitering boy. West. 

TRATE. See Crate. 

TRATTLE. To prattle, or talk idly. 

Styll she must tnutlo : that tunga U alwayca atcryngc. 

Kfftigt Johan, T3. 

TRATTLE S. The dung of sheep, hares, Ac. 
TRAUNTER A pedlar. See Tranter. 
TRAUNWAY. A strange story. North. 
TRAUSES. Hose, or breeches. 

TRAVAILLE. To labour. {A.-N.) 

TRAVE. (I) A frame into which farriers put 
unruly horses. (A.-N.) 

(2) To stride along as if through long grass. 
North. 

(3) In the trave, i. c. harnessed. East. 

(4 ) To set op shocks of com. 

TRAVERS. Dispute. 

And whanoe they were at travereof thiae thre, 
Everkhe holdyngc hia opinloun. 

Iwdgnte, JfS. Sot. Anti,. 134, 1. 18. 

TRAVERSAUNT. Unpropitious. 

Tbou beat a dominaciuun traveraeunr, 
Wythowte numbre doyat thou greeve. 

MS. OmloS. Ft. i.6, 1. 137. 
TRAVERSE. (1) The place adjoining a black- 
smith’s shop where horses are shod. Var. dial. 

(2) To digress in speaking. 

(3) A moveable screen ; a low curtain. Travet, 
State Papers, i. 237. 

4) To transgress. {A.-N.) 

5) Thwarting contrivance. 

TRAVIST. BewUdered. 

TRAWE. (1) To draw. Heame. 

(2) The shoeing-place of a farrier. 

TRAY. (1) A hurdle. Line. 

(2) A mason’s hood for mortar. 

TRAYERES. Long boats. Weber. 

TRAYET. Betrayed. 

He wM, alhetUs it may not be, 

That thou ihuldUt trapet be. 

US. Cantab. Ff. v. 40, f. 

TRAYPOLES. KnoU ; devices. Gawayne. 
TRAYING. Betraying. 

Therfore thy aorowe achall nevyr alake, 
Traytur, for thy falae fraying. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. H. 36, f. 47. 
TRAYTORY. Treachery. 

Owre fatae ateward hath ua achent 
Wyth hya falae traytory. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 75. 
TRAY’TRIP. A game at dice. It is mentioned 
in Taylor’s Motto. 1622, sig. D. iv. 

TRE. The same as Tree, q. v. 

TREACHER. A traitor ; a deceiver. 
TRE.\CI1ET0UR. A traitor. Spenwr. 
TREACLE-BALL. The same as Ckiffffum, q. v. 
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TREACLB-BUTTER>CAKE. Oat>c&ke spread 
over with treacle is so called. Norlh. 
TREACLE-WAG. Weak beer in which treacle 
is a principal ingredient. fFtit. 
TREACLE-WATER. A mtts made with treacle, 
spirits of wine, &c. nsedfor coughs. 
TREADLE. The foot-board attached to a spin- 
ning-wheel, or similar machine. 

TRBAP. Peevish ; froward. South. 
TREAGUE. A truce. 

TREATABLY. Intelligibly. 

TREATISE. A treaty. PaUgrme. 

TREBGOT. According to the Pr. Parv. a “ sly 
instrument to take brydys or beestes.’’ 
TREBUCHET. A cucking-stool. 
TRECHAUNT. Pliant; yielding. 

TRECHE. Track; dance. Hecme, i 

TRECHET. To cheat ; to trick. Heame, 
TRECHOURE. (1) A cheat. {A.-N.) 

(2) An ornament for the head, formerly worn by 
women. {A.^N.) 

TREDDLE. (1) A whore. A cant term. 

(2) The dung of a bare. South. 

Tak the triddiU of ao harei and itampe thane 
with wyne, and anoyote the pappet therwith. 

MS. Uncobk M«d. r. S91. 

(3) The step of a stair, &c. 

TREDE-FOULE. A cock. Chouctr. 

TREDEN. To tread. {A.-S.) 

TREDOURE. A caudle thus made : 

Tae bred and grate hit, make a lyoar of rawe 
eyren, do therto aafftone and poudre douce : al]rehlt 
with good broth, and mak hit u caudeU, and do 
tberto a Utelle Teijua. 

MS. CbWen. D. rilL f. 91. 

TREE. (1) Wood; staff ; stick. The cross is often 
called tret in early poetry. 

How my aone lyech me befome 
Upon my akyrte takyn fro the tree. 

MS. Canteb. Ft. U. 38, f. 4?. 
6yr, ache eeyde, be Oodya tret, 

1 leire hyt not tylle y hyt aee. 

MS. OsnreS. Ft. li. 38, f. 1S9. 
Byt ya Ooddea body that aoSkred ded 
Upon the holy rode tre. 

To bye owre aynnee and make oa fra. 

MS. Oott. Oatid. A. il. f. 130. 

2 ) A butcheria gambril. St^olk. 

3) The handle of a spade. West. 
TREE-GOOSE. The Solan goose. 

TREEKSIN. Three weeks since. Lane. 
TRBEN. (1) Wooden. 

Plow^e and harwe coude he dijt, 

TVeen beddea waa he wont to make. 

Cureor Mundi, MS. CW/. Trin. Onteb. f. 77. 
(2) Trees. The A.-S. plural 
T^ENWARE. Earthen vessels ? Ray, 
TREET. A kind of bran. North. 
TREE-WORM. ** 7Vr«fo,trcworm,” MS. Voetb. 
TREGETOUR. This word waa used in two 
senses : (1) A magician. (2) A cheat. 

My tone, aa guyle undir the hat. 

With aleyytlf of a iregelomre, 
la hid eiiTye of aache eoloure. 

CoMr, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 73. 
Otither a tregetumr he moat be. 

Or eilis God himaelf la he. 

Oarwr Mmndi, MS. CWl. 3Vlit. Cantab, f. 78. 



He tail gedyr faat to hym than 
Alle that of the deeveU crafte kan, 

Ala nygromancyerra aod trygetowrrt, 
Wycchea aod fala enchawntowra, 

Hampote, MS. Bdteet, p. IV. 

TREIE. Vexation. (yf.-5.) 

TREJETED. Marked ; adorned. Oowayne. 

TRELAWN Y. A mess, made very poor, of bw- 
ley meal, water, and salt. 

TRELLASDOME. A trellis work. 

TREMEL. To tremble. 

TRENCH. (1) A bit for a horse. 

( 2) To cut, or carve. {Fr.) 

TRENCHANT. Cutting ; sharp. (A.-N.) 

TRBNCHEPAINE. A person who cut bread at 
the royal table. (A.-N.) 

TRENCHER. A wooden platter. 

TRENCHER-CAP. The square cap worn by the 
collegians at Oxford and Cambridge. 

TRENCHER-CLOAK, A kind of cloak worn 
formerly by servants and apprentices. 

TRENCHERING. Eating. 

TRENCHER-MAN. A good cater. 

Spotted in divers places with pure fat, 

Knowne for a right tall treneher-man by that. 
Lettlnf Humo¥r$ Stood in the Head.Fattie, 1600 

TRENCHMORE. A boisterous sort of dance to 
a lively tune in triple time. See Stanihurst'a 
Ireland, p. 16. 

Some sweare, In a freneaniore I have trode a 
good way to winne the world. 

Kemjft Mn« Dales Worndtr, 1800. 

TREND. (1) To bend; to turn. 

(2) A current, or stream. Devon. 

TRENDLE. (1) A brewer's cooler. Went. 

(2) The turning beam of a spindle. ** Intuhulut, 
a Webster's trendyl," MS. Harl 1738. 

(3) To roll ; to trundle. 

He smote the lowdan with hyi sworde, 

That the hedd trendptd on the bonlc. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 11. 38. f. 170 . 

TRENKET. A shoemaker's knife. "An io- 
Btmment for a cordwayner, haiton ofonier," 
Palsgrave, 1530. 

TRENLYNG. TwinkUng. 

TRENNE. Wooden. 

Thenne byhulde he that body so dene. 

How hit lay ther inne that (renne chest. 

CAren. Filodun, p. 98. 

TRENNLE. A stout wooden pin driven through 
the outer planks of a ship's side to fasten 
them to the ribs. South. 

TRENT. Handled; seized. It seems to mean 
laid down in Gy of Warwike, p. 7. 

TRENTAL. Thirty masses for the dead. 

Fore schryfle and fora trental thal scome al this stryf, 
tif bit bccauae of govetyie, curtud then thal he. 

Jf^. DoHra309,f.4. 

TRENTES. 

The grace of God me thynke thaim waetes, 

That ledes thayra lyf with swylke frentrs. 

MS, Hart. 2:^, f. 59. 

TREON. Trees. (A.~S.) 

Alle that deetruyeth treon, other gras, growynge 
wythlnne thecherche wallM bythout lew of the per- 
ion, or of the vycary, other of hem (hat haveth (he 
kepynge tberof. MS. Bumep 356, p. 98. 
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TREPEfiET. A miliUry engine used for pro- 
jecting stones, arrows, &e. 

Alfo rtpatseinn and amending^ of w*Ilii,Tnakynge 
and amend ingr of engynea,of f» epegertie, ordenaunce 
of itonea to defende thy wallea or to aaaallle thyn 
enemyca. regeciaa, MS- Vovee SOI , f, 63. 

IREPETT, A stroke, 

TRESAIL. A great-grandfather, 

TRES. AWNTE, A passage in a house. 
TRES-COZES. A game mentioned by Sir J. 

Harrington in his Epigrams, MS. Addit. 12049. 
TRESENS. “That is drawen over an estates 
chamhre del," Palsgrave. 

TRESOURE. Treasure. (J.-X) 

To gete good is my labourer 
And to awmentemy trtMiure, 

MS. Cott. TUm. A. vil. f. 40. 

TRESOURYS. The tresses of the hair. ! 

And bad anon hys turmentours 
Do bange bur be bur rrejovr|*s. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f. 38. 
TRESPASET. Done wrongly. 

Tberfoie take hede on thy lyrynge 
Jef tbou h*r9 tr 0 »paset In syche thynge, 

MS. Cotton. Claud. A. H. f. 138. 

TRBSSE. (1) A clasp. (2) An artificial lock or 
gathering of hair. {A.-N.) 

TRBSSEL. A trestle, or support. 

TRESSOUR. See Treeouryt. 

TBEST. (1) Trusty ? 

For he waa hsrdl, trewe and trear. 

Of all this lond and yong man beat. 

jfrthour anS Merlin, p. 107* 
A lok of that Icvedy, aaith lovelich lere. 

Ml gode gamellche game gurte to grounde t 
Couthe I carpe carpying, freatf, [creatly?]andclere. 
Of that bird, baatooa in bale ire bound.. 

Aaflg. Antig. ll.e. 

(2) A strong large stool. Lane. 

TRESTILLE. A trestle. 

TRET. 

Hath thy heru be wroth or gret. 

When Goddea aervra waa draw, on tret, 

as. Coll. aaud. A. 11. f. 140. 
TRETABLE. Tractable. (/f.-rV.) 

Whate vayleth rertu wkhe la not IrelmhtU. f 
Recure of aykenesae la hasty mcdecyne. 

MS. Cnnlab. Ft. I. d, f. 130. 
TRETE. (1) To treat j to discourse. {A.-X.) 

(2) A plaster, or salve. 

(3) Row ; array. Gatcayne. 

TRETE E. A treaty. Chaucer. 

TRETIS. (1) A treaty. CAaucer. 

(2) Long and well-proportioned. Ti/tui. 
TRETORY. Treachery. Stettou. 

TRETOWRE. A traitor. Pr. Pan. 

TREVED. “ Trapes, treved." — MS. Lansd. 560. 
f. 45, CO. Lane. 

TREWE. (1) A truce. {A.-X.) 

The empetowrewM then s torymso, 

Alid MonuUs uked trawt. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f. 79- 
(2) True j faithful. Trndy, truly. 

Seche thyn herte tratrly ore. 

tbow were any tyme foreswore. 

MS. Cott. Claud. .V. ii. f. 138. 
Halt thov be scharpe and byiy 
To aervt thy mayiter trotctly f 



Hast thow traxtulv by uche way 
Deseivet thy mete and thy pay. 

MS. Odt. Oaud. A. IL f. lit* 

TREWELUFE. (1) The herb oneberry. 

(2) A truC'love knot. 

TREWETHE. Truth. {A.-S.) 

TREWETS. Pattens. Suffolk. 

TREY-ACE. Gone before you can say trey-ace, 
i. e. in a moment. 

TREYATTE. Treaty. 

TREYGOBET. An old game at dice. 

TREYTE. A treulise. 

A loule that list to singe of lo%e 
i Of Crist that com tiUc us so lawe. 

Rede this trtyU U may hym move. 

And may hym tcche lightly with awe. 

MS.Bodt.9Mu>.\&\. 

TRIACLE. A remedy; an antidote. There 
was, however, a particular composition in an- 
cient medicine called triacle^ which seems 
alluded to in the following passage : 

A 5 ens venym more holsom than truacle. 

I 4 fdgat 0 , MS. Soc. Aintiq, 134, p. 1. 
TRIBBET-DOOR. A wicket, or half-door. 
TRIBET. A common children's game played in 
Lancashire, which perhaps may be said to be 
the primitive form of trap. It is almost im- 
possible to describe it. It is played with a 
punty a piece of wood about a foot long and 
two inches in diameter, and a tribety a small 
piece of hard wood. 

TRIBON. The desk of the officiating priest. 
TRIBS. Triplets at marbles. 

TRICE. (1) To thrust ; to trip up. (.<^.-5.) 

(2) A very small portion. 

TRICELINQ. Tripping up. 

TRICHUR. Treacherous ; canning. 

Hold mss lechur, 

JoBg>msn trichur^ 

Of slle mloe live 
Ne ssu 1 worse fivt. 

IUH9. Anti^ ii. 15. 

TRICK. (1) Character ; peculiarity. 

(2) To dress out ; to adorn. 

(3) Neat ; elegant. 

The ivory pslsco of hvrststsly neck 
Cloth'd with msjcetick aw, did lecm to check 
The looter pastime of her gameaninc hair. 

Which in Wilde rings ran nkk about the ayre. 

Fltdeher't Poau$, p. S34* 

(4) To draw arms with pen and ink. 

THICKER. The trigger of a gun. 

TRICKBT. (1) The game of baudy-wicket. 

(2) A game at cards, somewhat like loo. 
TRICKINGS. Ornaments of dress. 

TRICKLE. (1) To drip. Var. dial. 

(2) To bowl, or trundle. Etut. 

TRICKLING. The small intestines. 
TRICKLY. Neatly. 

Lylly whyte muakells have no peerc. 

The fythewyves fetche them quykiye; 

So he that hathe a coosclens eleere. 

May stand U> hys Ukkell truklift. 

But he that aeekest to set to sale, 

Suche baggage as ysoldeand stale, 
lie yt lyke to UU another tale. 

Eldorlon't Ltnioii 5lv^, 1870. 

TRICKMBNTS. DocoratioAa ' 
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TRICKSY. (1) Ne»t ; adroit •, elegant. Trielaie- 
irirHf spruce, Florio, -p. 580. Goldsmith, in 
his Vicar of Wakefield, ch. xxri, usea fn'c*iy 
in the sense of triciy. 

(2) Playful ; frolicaome. 

TRICK-TRACK. The aame as Tiei-taci, q. V. 
TRICKY. FuU of tricks. I’ar. dial. 
TRICULATE. To adorn. East. 

TRIDCE. To trudge, or labour. 

TRIDLE. A weaver’s treddle. 

TRIDLINS. The dung of kheep. North. 
TRIE. (1) Choice ■, select. (^.-iV.) 

He woia notetehls cromysdrya, 
UelovydDOthyDgebutit were Me. 

MS. CenraS. FI. V. 48. t. SO. 
Claryones cryden fasts and curyous pypes, 
Tymbrea, taberi and iminpeTi fulls frye. 

MS. Oat. Calig. A. il. f. 114. 
(2) To ruah in. (3) To pull out. 

TRIETE. A company, or body. 
TRI-FALLOW. To till ground the third time. 
TRIFFE. To thrive. 

TRIFLED-CORN. Corn that has fallen down 
in single ears mixed with standing corn. 
TRIG. (1) Tight; true ; faithful. North. 

(2) Neat ; trim. Far. dial. Also, to dress fine. 
Triggrd sp, smartly dressed. 

(3) To fill : to stuff. (4) Full. 

(5) Well in health. R'esf. 

(6) Sound and firm. Doritl. 

(7) To prop or hold up. far. dial. 

(8) Active: clever. Deport. 

(9) A narrow path. Wane. 

(10) To trip and run. East. 

(1 1) To stumble ; to trip up. 

12) A small gutter. Sa/op. 

13) A mark at ninepins. Also, a stick across 
which a bowler strides when he throws the 
howl away. 

TRIGEN. A skidpan for a wheeL 
TRIG-IIALL. A hospitable house. ITesf. 
TRIGIMATE. An intimate friend. Devon. 
TRIG-MEAT. Any kind of shell-fish picked up 
at low water. Cornw. 

TRIGON. A triangle. 

TRIKLOND. Trickling. 

He ihalbe teyryd ful wondur torCf 
So away he may not fle, 

Mil neb thalle rife or he then fare* 

The red biode triklon4 to hit knee. 

US. Canlmb, Tt. v. 48» f. Ii9. 

TRILL. (1) To twirl ; to throw. 

(2) To roll ; to trickle. 

(3) The anus. A cant term. 

TRILLIBUB. Anything trifiing. The term is 

now applied only to tripe. 

TRIM. (1) To beat. Still in use. 

(2) Neat. (3) Neatly. 

(4) To scold. Here/. 

(5) In a correct order. Fop. dial. 

(6) To poise or make a boat even. 

TRIMLE. To tremble. North. In MS. Sloane 
7, f. 76, is a receipt " for the palsy that makyth 
man and woman to trymytle." 

The Sarasene that helde the suerde In hande, 
Pulle fast he trymtide fote and hande. 

MS. Unecln A. 1. 1/, f. ISO. 



Blowtnge off bugles and bemea alofi, 

Trymtingt ot tabers and tymbring soft. 

Roland, MS. Zoned. 388. f. 384. 

TRIMMEL. A large salting tub. Devon. 

TRIMMER. Timber that binds and supports 
the bricks of a hearth at some distance from 
the chimney. 

TRIM. MING. Urge; huge. West. 

TRIMPLE. To walk unsteadily. West. 

TRIM-TRAM. A trifle, or absurdity. 

TRIN. A flat tub used for receiving the cider 
from the press. Weil. 

TRINCUMS. Jewels ; trinkets. 

TRINDLE. Awheel. Deri. 

TRINDLES. (1) The dong of goats, Stc. 

(2) The felloes of a wheel. North. 

TRINDLE-TAIL. A species of dog. 

TRINE. (1) Triple. (A.-N.) 

(2) To fallow in a train. 

(3) Thirteen fellies. Twenty-five spokes. 

(4) To hang. A cant term. 

TRINE-COMPAS. The Trinity. 

TRI NED ADO. 

I can no more to kill them in braveado, 

Then for to drinke a pipe of TrinexUido. 

Lifting 0 / Huntourt Blood in the Htad-yaim, 160f 

TRINK. An oM engine used for catching hsh, 
mentioned in Stat. 2 lien. VI. c. 16. See 
Chitty's Treatise on the Game Laws, 1812, 
i. 248. 

TRI N K ET. A porringer. 

TRINKLE. (1) To trickle. Var. dial. 

(2) To endeaTour to turn the opinion of another 
by unfair means. Eatt. 

TRINNEL. The same as 7Vtnd/es, q. T. 

TRIOTHT. A trout. NominaleMS. 

TRIP. (1) A flock of sheep ; a herd of lyrinc, or 
goats. See Sounder. 

f2J Race ; family. Craven. 

(3) New soft cheese made of milk. Eatt. Chaucer 
mentions "a trippe of chese,” but the sense 
appears to be doubtful. 

4) A small arch oyer a drain. 

5) ** A hard ball with a small projecting point, 
made of wood, or stag's horn, or earthenware, 
used in the game called also trip. These 
balls are first raised from a drop, that is, a 
stone placed with a smooth edge at an angle 
towards the horizon, and then struck with a 
pummel placed at the end of a flexible rod 
called the tr^^tick. The game is almost 
peculiar to the North of England," Hunter, 
p. 93. It is also called tr^-trep, 

(6) To fetch trip, to go backwards in order to 
jump the further. 

TRIPE.CHEEK. A fat blowzy face. 

TRIPLE. One of three. ShaJt. 

TRIPOLY. To come from Trvpo/y, a phrase 
meaning to do feats of activity; to vault, or 
tumble. 

TRIPPET. (1) The same as Trip (6). 

(2) A quarter of a pound. Yorkth. 

TRIP-SKIN- (1) Apiece of leather, worn on the 
right hand side of the petticoat, by spinnen 
with the rock, on which the spindle plays, 
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ind the yirn U pressed by the hand of the 
spinner. Forhy. 

(2) The skinny part of roasted meat, which be- 
fore the wliole can be dressed becomes tough 
and dry, like a trip overkept, or the leather 
used by the old woman. Forty, 

TRISE. To pull np. 

TRISTE. (1) 

Hmi thou bt prowde and ckv of port 
For rry<r«of Udy and eke oflord. 

MB. CotU Orntd. A. U. t> 140. 

(2) To trust. 

1 WAR In ptiton wet ye wUt* 

To helpe of you oe myght I tritte. 

MS. Addit. 11305* f. 00. 
My lorde, when he went to the aee. 

For apccyalle tryMte he Coke me to the. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ll 38* (. 78. 

(3) A post or station in hunting. 

I *e huntynge. I ae hornea blow. 

Houndre renne, thedcre drawe adowne. 

And atte her tristt bowca act arow. 

Now in Auguat Ihla luatl freaah ceaone. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. L 6* f. 13. 

A trestle, or support. 

1 5^ A windlass. 

(6) A catlle-markct. North. 

TRISTER. See Triate (3). 

TRISTESCE. Sadness. 

Sare only that 1 crye and bldde, 

I am In triat«M alle amldde. 

Goecer, MS. Boc. Anti^. 134, f. 180. 

TRISTILY. Safely ; securely. *' Qwhenne they 
irUlUy had tretyd,” Morte Arthure, MS. Lin- 
coln, f. 57. 

TRISTIVE. Sad. {Lot.) 

TRISTUR. The same as Tritte (3). 
TRIUMPH. (1) A public show. 

(2) A trump st cards. {Fr.) The game of 
trump waa alao ao called. 

TRIVANT. A truaut ; a loiterer. 

TRIVET. Right ae a trivet, perfectly right. 

A common phrase. 

TRIVIGANT. Termagant. (Ital.) 

TRIWEDE. Honesty. Ileame. 

TROACHER. A dealer in smuggled goods. 
TROANT. A foolish fellow. Erm. 

TROAT. To bellow, said of the buck. 
TROCHE. To branch. (A.-N.) 

TROCH ES. Were thus made : 

Take of Benjamin six ounces, wood of aloes 
eight ounces, ityrax-calamite three ounces, musk 
half a dram, orrlco two ounce*, sugar-candy three 
pound ; powder them, and with rose-water make 
rroehsf. Cotmaticki, 1600, p. 138. 

TROCHINGS. The cluster of snwdl branches 
at the top of a stag's bom. 

TROD. A footpath. Line. “ Ran from trod 
to trod,” Du Bartas, p. 360. 

TRODE. Track; path. (^.-S.) 

Yf thou ever trowyde ore uudyrstode 
That tht wytt ore Ihl gude 
Commys of thUelfe and nojte of Code, 

That es grett pryde and fall rrode. 

A. dt Bntnm, MS. Botcet, p. 16. 

TRODUS. Steps. 

They nyste never wher he was a*go, 

No of his tivdut no sygne ther nasse. 

Okren. KWodun.p. 15. 



TROEN. 

Peay rydys Owen be t/wen* 

OvyralliD ylke a toen. 

On land and eke on flode. 

Reitq. Anttq. ii. 110. 

TROFELTTE. Ornamented with knots. Gow. 

TROGH. A tree. 

TROGHTE. Belief? 

The thryde es for-thy that we hsTe 
Alle o tnghta that aal us asTe. 

MS. HarL 8960, f. 81. 

TROIFLARDES. Triflera ; idlers. 

TROITB. The cuttle-Osh ? ** Stpia, Anglice a 
troite,” Nominale MS. 

TROJAN. A boon companion ; a person who 
is fond of liquor. A cant term. According to 
some, a thi^ was so called ; but it was applied 
aomewhat indiscriminately. A rough manly 
boy is now termed ** a tine Trojan.” Grose 
has trusty Trojan^ a true friend. 

TROKE. (1) To barter ; to truck. North. 

(2) To fall short. 

He mone stond faste thereby. 

Or eilys hys schote wolle troke. 

MS. Parkingtun 10, f. 58 

TROKES. Square pieces of wood at the tops 
of masts to put the flag^staffs in. 

TROLL. To trundle. To troll the bowt^ to 
pass the vesael about in drinking. 

TROLLEN. To draw ; to drag. (^.-S.) 

TROLL-MADAM. A game borrowed from the 
French in the 16th century, now known under 
the name of truniiy q. ▼. Brand quotes a 
enrions account of this game, from which it 
appears to have formed a favorite indoor 
amusement with the lady fashionables at Bux. 
ton about the year 1572, and to have been 
somewhat like the modem game of bagatelle. 
There is an allusion to it in the Winter’s Tale, 
iv. 2. 

TROLLOP. (1) A slattern, f-or. diaL 

, (2) A string of horses. Line. 

TROLLOPISH. Filthy ; dirty. South. 

TROLLY. A low heavy cart. Var. dial 

TROLLYBAGS. Tripe. Var. dial 

TROLLY-LOLLY. Coarse lace. 

TROLUBBER. A hedger and ditcher. Deton. 

TROME. Band, or company. (A.^S.) 

TROMPE. (1) A trumpet. {A.-N.) 

(2) A shin, or shank. 

TROMPOUR. A trumpeter. 

TRONAGE. A toll for the weighing of wool in 
the market. Colet. 

TRONCHEON. A scab. 

TRONCHON. A fragment. (A.-N.) 

Upon a fronc/iofi of • tpere, 

He set the hed of the bore. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. U. 38, f. 100. 

TRONE. (1) A throne. {A.-N.) It i, the verb, 
to enthrone, in thia example. 

And ther toulyi to hevyn here. 

Before God tranyd they were. 

Jf5. 0>nra&. Ff. il. 38, f. 38 . 

(2) A ridge of mown hay. West. 

(3) A post, or log of wood. 

TRONES. A steelyard. North. 

TRONSOUN. A club, or staff. 
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And «M Mcomen « ganoun. 

In bond berand a tronaoun. 

Arthour and MerUn, p. S6D. 

TROP. An interjection used by riders to ex- 
cite a duJl horse. Somerset, 

TROPE. 

he be »tyf and of herte he]> 

TVepff hym lofte, and go hym ne|> 

And when thou hereit where he wofe byde* 

5c«e hym penaunce thenne also that tyde. 

MS. OAt. Oamt. A. ti. f. I4A 
TROPERY. The first words of a psalm, &c. 
TROPIE. 

And asple hem bi tropie. 

And ao fond hem to astrole. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. S50. 

TROROROW. The cry of hunters returning 
home after the hunt is over. 

TROSSERS. Close drawers, or trousers. 
TROSTELS. Trestles. 

It. to Davy vj. peweter platters, a planke to make 
a table-bord, with a payer of troetele. 

7Va(. Fetuet. p. 786* 

TROT. An old womin, in contempt. 

This ieare I learned of a beldame Trt>t, 

(When 1 was yong and wylde as now ihou art.) 

IVM ^tffketUmate Shepheard, 1594. 

TROTEVALE. A trifling thing. 

Yn gamyi and festysand at the ale, 

Love men to lettene traterate. 

MS. Harl. 1701, f. 1. 
5e wommen, thenketh on thys tale. 

And taketh hyt for no trorevo/4*. 

MS. Hart. 1701, f. M. 
So fare men here by thys tale. 

Some holde hyt but a tratevafe. 

MS. Hart. 170), f. 61. 
Or thou ledyat any man to the ale. 

And madcst hym drunk with troteeah. 

MS. Harl. 1701, f. 40. 

TROTH. (1) Faith ; pledge ; assurance. 

(2) A band, or company. 

TROTH-PLIGHT. The passing of a solemn 
Tovr, either of friendship or marriage. 
TROTTER-PIE. Urry, in his MS. Additions 
to Ray, gives this as an Oxfordshire term for 
a round apple-pie with quinces in it. It now 
appears to have fallen out of use. 

TROTTERS. Curds. Norlh. 

TROTTLES. Sheep’s dung. Line. 

TROU. A small c^, or ding. Cheih. 
TROUAGE. Tribute. (A.-N.) 

TROUBLE. (11 An imperfection, ffeel. 

2) Dark j gloomy, (..i.-lf.) 

3) To be in trouble, to be arrested for any crime, 
/'or. dial 

(4) A woman’s travail. Eael. 

(5) To trouble signifies to be in trouble. “ Don’t 
you trouble" means “ don’t Irouble yonrself.’’ 
Uerrfordeh. 

TROUBLOUS. FuU of troubles. 

Therfor of right It must nrdis be thus. 

My soul, to dwell in water. rrowVowe, 

That ben salt and bitter Tor to taste. 

And them to take as for my repute. 

US. Bawl. c. as. 

TROUBY. A troubling. 

TROUE. A hole. {A.-N.) 

’TROUGH. A stone coffin. 



TROUL. The same as Trott, q. v. 

TROUNCE. To beat. Var. dial, Tronneer, 
one who beats, Ovid de arte Amandi, a mock 
poem, Lond. 1677, p. 149. 

’TROUNCE-HOLE. A ^me at baU, ve^ like 
trap-baU, bnt more simple; a hole in the 
ground serving for the trap, a flat piece of 
bone for the trigger, and a cudgel for the bat. 

TROUNCH. To tramp in the mud. Deton. 

TROUNCHEN. To earve an eel. 

TROUS. 1316 trimmings of a hedge. 

TROUT. To coagulate. See Troute. 

TROUTHHEDE. Troth. (A.-S.) 

Pyode he may ynou 5 e to telle 
Of hir goodficwt, of hir tnmthhede. 

Cwrmr Mundl, MS. Colt. TVin. Cantab 1. 1. 

TROUTS. Curds taken oflT the whey when it is 
boiled ; a rustic word. In some places they 
are called trotters, tforlh. 

TROVEL. A miU-stream. 

TROW. A trough. Sgff. “ ’Tyll two trowys 
he gan hym lede," MS. Asbm. 61. 

TROWANDISE. Begging. {A.-N.) 

TROWCAN. A little dish. 

TROWE. To believe, think, suppose. 

Os y nevyr syr J.mu sloo. 

He delyryr me of woo. 

And to y rro«re he tchalle I 

MS. OiJirab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 76. 

TROWEL. To pUy trowel, i. e. truant. 

TROWET. Truth. 

Be mey froccet, thow leya loyt, seyde Roben. 

RdMa Hood, 1. 85. 

TROWLIS. Perfidious. {A.-S.) 

Hit koyjtehode, hU power, his ordinance, hlsryjte, 

AgaT>ut the trowUe tempest avaylid hym no thynge ; 

What may manhode do agaynst Goddrs my 5 te I 

The wynde, the water spareth oodyr pryoce ne kyng t 

Haply that trowblll was for wick yd lyvyng. 

God wolde every creature his maker shulde know. 

Wherefore, good Lorde, evermore thy will be doo I 

MS. Bibt. Reg. 17 D. xe 

TROW-MOTHER. A reputed mother. 

TROWPES. Thorps ; villages. 

The tame ruddoke and the covrarde kyte. 

The coke that orlege ys of trvwpee lyte. 

CAeueer, MS. Cantab. Ff. 1. 6, f. 28. 

TROWS. A sort of double boat, with an open 
interval between, and closed at the ends ; used 
on the North Tyne for ^salmon fishing: the 
fisher standing across the opening, leister in 
hand, ready to strike any fish which may pass 
beneath. Northumb. 

TROWSES. The close drawers over which the 
hose or slops were drawn. Gifford. 

TROXY. Frolicsome. Leie. 

TRUAGE. Homage? 

Hoping that, aa he should stoop to doo him 
truaga, he might sease upon his throat* and atlfle 
him before he should be able to recover hlmselfo 
from hit false embrace. 

Sash'e Pierce Pennl/eeee, 1508. 

TRUANDISE. Idleness? 

But they me schopen that I achulde 
Eschivf of slep the trvandlaa. 

Gower, MS. Sue. Antiq. 134, f. 181. 

TRUE. A slattern. Deoon. 

TRUBAGULLY. A short, dirty, ragged fellow 
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acemtomed to petform the most meoial 
offices. 

TRUBYLYERE. More teslous ? 

For It m*T fsllc lurntymc lh«t the truttlttre that 
thou hsie bone owtwarde with actyfc werkn, the 
mote hrynDUldc deiyte thou ulle hafe to G«>dd. 

MS. Lincoln A. I. 17. L S3*- 

TRUCllMAN. An interpreter. Troocheman, 
Cunningham’s Rev. Acc. p. 126. Sometimes 
printed trouncAman, as in Peclc, ii. 201. 

TRUCK. (1) A cow is said to truck when her 
milk (ails. North. 

(2) Odds and ends i rubbish. Ctut. 

{.1) Wicked language. North. 

(4) A drag for timber. I'ar. dial. 

(5) To bate, or diminish. Derb. 

(6) To traffic by exchange. 

(7) .\n old game. Holme, iii. 263. 

TRUCKLE. (1) To roll. Dtvon. 

(2) A pulley. Also a wheel or ball underneath 
anything for the purpose of moving or rolling 
it. Still in use. 

TRUCKLE-BED. A low bed on small wheels 
or castors, trundled under another in the 
day time, and drawn out at night for a 
servant or other inferior person to sleep on. 
Forby. 

TRUCK-SHOP. A shop at which the workmen, 
in tome of the manufacturing districts, receive 
various articles of food, clothing, &c., in lieu 
of money, for their wages. 

TRUCKY. Cheating, ibrit*. 

TRUE. Honest. 

TRUE-BLUE. The best blue eolour. Meta- 
phorically, a honest good fellow. 

TRUELLE. Labour : sweat. 

TRUE-PENNY. “ Generally (M-Trwprmy, 
as it occurs in Sh. Hamlet, where the applica- 
tion of it to the ghost is unseemly and ineon- 
gruous, yet it has attracted no notice from 
any commentator. Its present meaning is, 
hearty old fellow ; sUunch and trusty i true 
to his purpose or pledge,” Forby. This ap- 
pears more to the purpose than the informa- 
tion given by Mr. Collier, “ it is a mining 
term, and signi6es a particular indication in 
the soil of the direction in which ore is to be 
foimd.” 

TRUFF. (1) A trough. Wat. 

(2) A trout. Comic. 

TRUFFILLERE. A tri6er. 

TRUFLE. Anything worthless. 

TRUO. (1) A trulL Middleton, ii. 222. 

(2) A wooden basket for carrying chips or vep- 
tables. Sussex. Ray says, " a tray for milk 
or the like.” 

(3) Two thirds of a bushel of wheat. 

TRUGGING- PLACE. “The whore-house, 

which is called a trvgging-place” The Belman 
of London, 1608. 

TRUGH. Through. 

Thit no min may hii Ictteri know nor «, 

Allethough he looke irugh ipccticlei thre. 

MS. Rawl. C. 86. 

TRULL. (1) To underdrain. Sussex. 

(2) To bowl, or trundle, far. dial. 



TRULL-OF-TRUST. A woman of bad character. 
For to utUfyvyour wanton iiut 
1 ahall apoyntyoua 
Not a feyrer in thii towne. 

JnUrludt o/tht Four BUmenU. 

TRUME. A company of people. {J.-S.) 
Bisydci stondeth a feomlca trume, 

And waiteth hwenue the »auie« cume. 

MS, Coil. J«$. Oron. 1. 29. 

TRUMP. (1) A game at cards, similar to the 
modern game of whist. 

(2) To lie ; to boast. North. 

(3) The tube of a pea-shooter. 

(4) A trumpeter. (xf.-A’.) 

TRUMPEN. To sound a trumpet. 

The kynge, whanne it was nype anona. 

This man assent*, and bad him goo* 

To trumpm at his brother gate. 

Gourr, MS, Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 39. 

TRUMPET. A trumpeter. 

TRUMPH. A trump at cards. North. 

TRUMPS. Anything falling out fortunately is 
said to turn up trumps. To be put to the 
last trumps, i. e. to the last push. 

TRUNCII. Short and thick. East. 

TRUNCHON. A horse-worm. Pabffrare. 

TRUNDLE. ;1) Anything globular. North, 

(2) The small entrails of a calf. 

TRUNDLE-BED. Same as q. v. 

TRUNDLE-TAIL. A curly-tailed dog. 

TRUNDLING-CHEATS. Carts, or coaches. 

TRUNIS. Confidence ; trust. {A.-S.) 

TRUNK. (1) A tube ; a pea-shooter. 

(2) A trump at cards. North. 

The same as Trunh-hose, q. v. 

(4) A place for keeping fish in. 

(5) An under-ground drain. StutspT. 

(6) To lop off. Howell. 

(7) A blockhead, or dunce. Blount. 

TRUNKET. A game at ball played with abort 

sticks, and having a hole in the ground in lieu 
of stumps or wicks, as in cricket; and with 
these exceptions, and the ball being cop*d in- 
stead of bowled or trickled on the ground, it 
is played in the same way ; the person striking 
the ball must be caught out, or the ball must 
be deposited in the hole before the stick or 
cudgel can be placed there. 

TRUNK-HOSE. Large breeches, which, on 
their first appearance, covered the greater part 
of the thighs, but afterwards extended below 
the knees. They were stuffed to an enormous 
size with hair, wool, &c. 

An everUftUng bale, hell In rnmIr-Acee, 
Uocaacd, the dlter* Don Qulxot in pro**. 

Fletehtt*» PoemM, p. ISO. 

TRUNKS. (I) Same as troll-madam^ q. v. It 
is still called /run>#. Brand, ii. 215. 

Yet In my opinion it were not 6t for them to play 
■t ttoole-ball among wenches, nor at mum-chance or 
maw with Idle loose companions, nor at trunktt 
in Guile-haU. 

AainoM**' Overthrow of 1699, p. 23. 

72) Iron hoops, with abng net kttached, nted to 
catch crabs and lobsters. Hartlepool. 

TRUNK-WAY. A watercourse through an arch 
of masonry, turned over a ditch before a gate. 
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TRUNK-'tt'EAM. A fiddle. 

TBUNLIN. A large coaL North. 

TRUNNLE. Tlie >ame aa Trmdte, q. v. 
TRUNTLEMENT. Trumpery. North. 
TRUPHIU.E. A trifle. 

TRUSH. (1) A haasock. Kent. 

(2) To truth about, to litter. 

(3) To run about in the dirt. North. 

TRUSLE. (1) Trust. Weber. 

(2) To wrap up ; to get ready. 

TRUSS. (1) A padded jacket worn under the 
armour to protect the skin. 

(2) To tie the points of hose. To truu up, to 
tuck up the gown, Ac. 

(3) The baggage of an army. 

(4) To pack up. Hence, to make ready. 

And (niM« at that he mithen fynde 
Of in «rk«s or in kUta. 

Haiw/oJr. SOIH. 

(5) A boy’* game, like leap-frog. 

(6) Trust up, to hang a person. 

TRUSSEL. (1) A pack, or bundle. 

(2) A stand for a barrel. Kent, 

TRUSSES. The same u Trowtst,q.\. 
TRUSSING. In falconry, is a hawk’* raising 

any fowl or prey aloft 5 *oaring up, and then 
descending with it to the ground. 
TRUSSING-BASKET. A basket used for con- 
Tcying large parcels of good*. Called also a 
trussing-coffer. 

TRUSSING-BED. A travelling bed. “Tmssyng 
bedde, lit de champ** Palsgrave. 

AI 40 my large bed of black velvet, embroidered 
with a circle of fetter locka, and gartera, all the beds 
made for my body called in England tnuting bed*. 

Te*t. F9tu*{. p. Ul. 

TRUT. (1) Stcrciis. I/eame. 

(2) The cry of hunters returning home after the 
i]K)rt is finished. 

TRUTHY. Faithful; veraciou*. East. 

TRY. (1) To fare. SomerKct. 

(2) A corn screen. Also, to screen. 

(3) To boil down lard. East. 

(4) flow de try, how do you do } £rm. 

(5) A club tipped with iron. 

TRYALYTES. Three benefice* united. 
TRYERS. 

And theWd ihpmtrlTcs aa errant lyar«, 

Aa th' were 'prentfeo to thttryer*. 

Brume'* Song*, 1661, p. 167. 
TRY'STI. Trusty ; secure. 

On trg*ti roche heo atondrth faat, 

And wyth depe dyche buth all be caat. 

Reiigious Poems, xv. Cent. 

TRYVE. To drive. 

In chaatUynge hath made a rod 
To tryixawcy hire wanlonnctae. 

Gotcer, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 111. 
TU. To work hard. AbrM. 

TUARN. The place in an iron furnace which 
receive* the metal. Staff. 

TUAY. Two. 

From arnemoTwe to the mUldjy, 

He hadde tirengthc of knlghtea tuay. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 178. 

TUB. (I) Tate qf a tub, a stupid nonsensical 
story. 



(2) The top of a malt-kiln. Eieex. 

(3) The gurnet. Comic. 

(4) One mode of curing the luee venerea was by 
the tub, the patient sweating for a considerable 
time in a heated tub. This mode is often 
alluded to by early writers. 

TUBBAN. A clod of earth. Comw. 

TUBBER. A cooper. North. 

TUBBLE. A mattock. Devon. 

TUB-IRON. An iron placed in front of a smith’i 
fire-place, having a bole through which the 
spout of the bellows is put. 

TUBUE. Earthenware. Wett. 

TU-BRUGGE. A drawbridge. 

TUCK. (1) To eat. Also, an appetite. 

(2) A short pinafore. Eaet. 

(3) To smart with pain. Wilte. In Devonshire, 
to pinch severely. 

(4) A slap. Devon. 

(Sj A horizontal fold made in a garment to ac- 
commodate it to the height of a growing 
person. 

(6) To touch. Somereet. 

(7) A rapier. Still in use. 

(8) To chuck. Comw. 

TUCKER. (1) A fuller. Weet. 

(2) The same aa Pinner, q. V. 

TUCKER-IN. A chambermaid. Weet. 

TUCKET. A slight flourish on a trumpet. 

TUCKING. A bag used for carrying beans in 

when setting them. Glouc. 

TUCKING-GIRDLE. “ Tuekyng kyrdell, soinc- 
ture decoureer," Palsgrave. 

TUCKS. Iron pins in the Iramc of a limber- 
tug to prevent the timber slipping oflT. 

TUCKSIIELLS. Tusks. Suuex. 

TUE. (1) To rumple. North. 

(2) The same os Tew, q. v. 

TUEL. (1) A towel. JVeet. 

(2) The fundament. See Tewel. 

(3) A vexatious meddling. North. 

TUEN. Togo. 

Ant Allethe other that mine bum, 

Shule to bllMc with me men. 

Hwrrouftng of Hell, p. SO. 

TUFF. (1) A Turkish turban. 

(2) A tassel. Also, to ornament with tassels. 

(3) A lock of wool. 

(4) To spit or hiss, as a cat. 

TUFFOLD. A small outhouse. Yorkth. 

TUFTi A grove, or plantation. 

TUFT-HUNTER. A hanger-on to noblemen 

and persons of quality. 

TUFT-MOCKADO. A mixed stuff made to imi- 
tate tufted taffeta, or velvet. 

TUFT-TAFFATY. A laffaty tufted, or left with 
a nap on it, like velvet. 

Sleeveleu hli Jerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet, but ‘twaanow (so much ground waf scent 
Become tufftaffiit, ; and our children shall 
See it plain rash a while, then nought at all. 

lionnft P oemo, p. 1S9. 

TUG. (1) A contest. Var.diai. 

(2) A timber-carriage. Sueeex. 

(31 To rob i to spoil. North. 

(4) A diflSenIt undertaking. Weet. 
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TUG-IRON. An iron on the ahifU of a neggon 
to hitch the tracea to. 

TUGMUTTON. A great glutton. 

TUGURRYSCHUDDE. A hut. 

TUIGHT. Twitched ; torn off. 

TUINDE. 

Tuyiidf thro ro> d><>w ne w 
The cuttede worldee vanyt*;. 

US. CM. Claud. A. U. r. 127. 

TUKE. Gave. U.-S.) 

He had tne letter by the noke, 

To the erle he it tuXre. 

US. Uncidn A. 1. 17. f. >30. 

TUL. To. Nor/A. 

TULIEN. To labour ; to tiU. (^.-5.) 

TULKE. A man, or knight. 

TULKY. A turkey. Su^ott. 

TULLE. To allure. (J.-S.) 

TULLY. A little wretch. YoritfA. 

TULSURELIKE. Redin the face. 

TULT. To it. iVor/A. 

TULY. A kind of red or scarlet colour. Silk 
of this colour is often alluded to, as in Richard 
Ck>er de Lion, 67, 1516 ; and carpets and ta- 
pestry, Syr Gawaync, pp. 23, 33. In MS. 
Sloane 73, f. 214, are directions " for to make 
bokeram, tuly, or tuly thred, secundum Cris* 
tiane de Prake in Berne.” 

I schel the yeve to the wage 
A mantel whit ao melk, 

Thebroider it of fuU telk, 

Beteo abouten with rede golde. 

JS4M Hamtoum, p. 47> 

TUM. To card wool for the first time. Ray 
says, to mix wool of divers colours. 

After yourwooll it oyl'd and anointed thui, you 
thail then turn It, which it, you thall put it forth at 
you did before when you miaed it, and card it over 
again upon your stock cards: and then those card* 
ingt which you ttrlke off are called ruiembig#, which 
you thall lay by till it coiAe to a tpinning. 

JHark\am’f KnfUtfi 167^* p. 1S6. 

TUMBESTERE. A dancer. 

Hcrodlaa doujter, that was a tumSesfere, and turn- 1 
blede byfore him and other grete lordes of that 
cootre, he grantede to jtre hurc whaicvere he wolde 
bydde. MS. Hart. 2396, f. 8. 

TUMBLE. (l)To dance. 

Hyt lelleth that Eroud swore 
To here that rwmMect yn the flore. 

MS. Hart. 1701, f. IP. 

(2) To rumple the dress. Var,dial. 

TUMBLE-CAR. A cart drawn by a single 
horse ; probably so named from the axle being 
made in the wheels, and turning round 
with them . 

TUMBLER. (1) A tumbril. Eotf. 

2) dancer. See Tumble (1). * 

3) A kind of dog formerly employed for taking 
rabbits. This it effect^ by tumbling itself 
about in a careless manner till within reach of 
the prey, and then seizing it by a sudden 
■pring. 

TUMBUNG-SIIAFT. A spindle rod in an 
oatmeal mill, lying under the floor. Etut. 

TUMBREL. (1) A cucking-stool. 

(2) A dung-cart. West. 



Wherfore breake off your dauoce, you fairies and 
elves, and come from the Aeldes, with the tome car- 
cases of your tumbrilU, tor your kingdome is ex- 
pired. 

Eplst, pr^fUed toStdnep*» Attrppkat and Staila, 1591. 

TUMMALS. A heap ; a quantity. Devon. 

TUMMLE. To tumble. North. 

TUMaMUZ. Thomas. North. 

TUMP. A heap ; a hillock. Weet. 

TUMPTSNER. A settler. “That’ll be a 
tumptsner for the old gentleman.” Somereet. 

TUMPY. Uneven ; having tumps. }Fe$t. 

TUN. (1) A tub ; a barrel. Also a verb, to put 
liquor into casks or barrels. 

Thst nyjc his houi he let devyse. 

Endelonge upon an axeltre, 

To sette a tunne in his degree 

Gower, MS. Soe. Antto. 134. f. 99. 

But when troutbe sette abrochehere funne. 

Lydgate, MS. AAinota 39, f. 45. 

(2) The Upper part of a chimney. Sometimes, 
the chimney itself. We»t. 

(3) A stalking-horse for partridges. 

(4) A town. Havelok, 1001. 

(5) A little cup. Kenneti. 

TUNACLE. “ A tunacle, dalmatica, tunica, 
tunicula,” MS. Dictionary, circa 1500. 

TUNDER. Tinder. Var.dial. 

TUN-DISH. A wooden funnel, through which 
liquor is poured into casks. West. 

TUNE. (1) To the “tune” of any sum, is a 
phrase often used. “ You look as if you were 
Don Disc’d to the tune of a thousand 
pounds.”— 7A« Tatter, No. 31. 

(2) Order ; temper. Var. dial. 

TUNE-UP. To begin to sing. South. 

TUNHOVE. Ground ivy. Pr.Parv. 

TUNMERE. The line of procession in peram- 
bulating the bounds of a parish. Eat. 

TUNNEGAR. A funnel. Wett. 

TUNNEL. (1) A funnel. StiU in use. 

(2) An arched drain. Yorkeh. 

TUNNEUGRUNTERS. Potatoes. Wett. 

TUNNER. (1) Either. Devon. 

(2) The same as Tunnel, q. v. 

TUNNIF. The forget-me-not. Eatl. 

TUNNING. Brewing. 

TUNNING-DISU. (1) A funnel. (2) A wooden 
dish used in dairies. Wett. 

TUNWONGE. “ Temput, atunwongc,” Nomi- 
nale MS. inter membra humani corporis. See 
Thonwange. 

TUP. (1) A ram. Var. dial. Turn the tup to 
ride, i. e. put the ram to the ewe. Also a 
verb, to butt. It is an archaism. 

(2) To bow to a person before drinking. Lane. 

TUPMAN. A breeder of tups or rams. 

TURBANT. A turban. Florio, p. 101. 

TURBE. Squadron ; troop. Heame. 

TURBERY. A boggy ground. 

TURBOLT. A turbot. 

TURCOT. The wryneck. Howell. 

TURCULONY. An old dance. 

TUREILB. A turret. Heame. 

TURF. (1) Cakes for firing, made by tanners from 
the refuse of oak bark. Willt. 
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(21 Peat most. Lane. 

(3) “ Turfe of a cappe, Palspiive. “ Tyrf 

or tyiryngupon an hoode or sieve, reto/tteio,'* 
Pr. Parv. 

(4) To adjust the surface of sown turt 

TURFEGRAVER. A ploughman. 

TURFING-SPADE. A spade made for imder> 

cutting turf. Far. dia/. 

TURGY. White magic ; a pretended conference 
with good spirits or angels. Biount. 

TURIN. The noseof the bellows. 

TURK. (1) An image made of cloth or rags, , 
used by persons as a mark for shooting. ' 

(2) A savage fellow. Var. dial. I 

TURKEIS. (1) Turkish. « Torkes ' 

bowe, arc turquoyt** P^sgravc. “ Turkes 
sworde, espcCi aclamme,** Ibid. 

(2) A precious stone, the turquoise. 

TURKEY-BIRD. The wryneck. Suffolk, 

TURLINS. Coals of a moderate size. A'orM. 

TURMENTILLE. The herb setfoil. 

Who so drinkyth the water of tiirmentilU, It con- 
forth mans mawe» and elensyt venjrm, and It abathe 
sweUioge. MS, Sloans 7» f. SI. 

TURMENTISE. Torment. {A,~N.) 

TURMENTRIE. Torment ; torture. 

TURMIT. A turnip. rar.dioL 

TURN. ^1) Year, or time. 

(2) A spuining-wheel. 2)eron. 

(3) To curdle ; to turn sour. North. It is used 
in this sense by Shakespeare. 

^4) An act of industry. Wc$t. 

(5) To twm the headi to tend in sickness, to at- 
tend to, to direct, to educate. 

(6) The sheriff's court. Bhwit. 

TURNAMENT. (I) Change. 

And all to aMhU thi« lady was brent. 

And after aroae agayne aly ve at the wai , 

And oft the had this tumament, 

MS. l^ud. 414, f. 75. 

(2) A revolving engine. 

For Ihyt tumament yt to derytyd, 

I tchall be In my blode baiitytyd. 

MS, OontaS. Ff. il. 38, f. 39. 

TURNBACK. A coward. 

TURN-BROACI!. Before the introduction of 
jacks, spits were turned either by dogs trained 
for the purpose, or by lads kept in the family, 
or hired, as occasions arose, to turn the spit, 
or broach. These boys were the tum-broaches. 
Sec Warner's Antiq. Culin. p. 97. 

A tum0-brt>th9, a boy for hogge at Ware. 

l4Hlgate*t Mintr Poems, p. 52. 

TURNBULL-STREET. Formerly a noted re- 
sort for courtesans and bad characters. 

When TurmeU^ttreei and Clarken-well 

Have tent all bawdet and whores to hell. 

CvM«« Prvpheciest 1614. 

TURNED-CARD. A trump card. 

TURNEGRECE. A spiral staircase. 

TURNEPING. Colle^ing turnips. TFetf. 

TURNESOLB. A dish in ancient cookery de- 
scribed in Warner's Antiq. Culin. p. 84. 

TURNEY. An attorney. Far. dial 

TURNIE. A tournament. 

TURNING. (1) A plait in iinen. 



(2) A jest, or repartee. 

(3) Toumaying. /fall 

TURNINO-STICKS. Long crooked sticks to 
turn layers of com. 

TURNOVER. A sort of apple tart, where the 
pieces of fruit are laid upon one half of a cir- 
cular piece of crust, and the uncovered part 
whelmed over the fruit and then baked. It 
also means a put off, or excuse, for not doing 
anything. 

TURN-PAT. A crested pigeon. 

TURN-PIKE. (1) A lock in a river. 

(2) A turnstile, or a post with a movable cross 
at the top. Jonson, v. 235. 

TURNSEKE. To feel giddy. 

TURN-SPIT. This dog is thus described in 
TopscU’s Four-Footed Beasts, 1607, p. 177 : 
There Is comprehended, under the curree of the 
coursett klnde, a cerUine dog In kitchen service 
excellent ; for when any meat Is to be roasted, they 
go Into a wheel, which they turning round about 
with the waight of their bodies, sodilligently looke 
to their bu»^lnesse, that no drudge nor scullion can 
do the feate more cunningly. Whom the popular 
sort hereupon call tumeepefe, being the last of all 
those which wee have first mentioned. 

TURN-STRING. A string made of twisted gut, 
much used in spinning. 

TURN-TIPPET. Same as Tum^Turkt q. v. 

TURN-TRENCHER. A Lincolnshire game. 

TURN-TURK, “ To turn Turk was a figura- 
tive expression for a change of condition or 
opinion," Gifford. The expression is still 
used, said when a person becomes ill-tempered 
on account of a joke, &c. 

TURNYNG-TREE. The gallows. 

And at the last, she and her husband, as they de- 
served, were apprehended, arraigned, and hanged at 
the foresayd tumyng-tree. 

Hall, Henry VJIl. f. 224. 

TURPIN. A kettle. A cant tcrai. 

TURQUIS. Turkish. 

Sone aftre issued oute the tametelle, and the 
dwarfe, and had his turywls bowe In his hondc and 
the arowes. MS. IHgOy, 185. 

TURK, (1) A word used in driving pigs. 

(2) To butt, as a ram does. 

TURRIBLH. A thurible, or ccnscr. 

TURTERS. “ OrapiUtT^ to gather grapes after 
the turtert or first gatherers thereof," Holly- 
band's Dictionarie, 1593. 

TURTURE. A singing shepherd. {Lat.\ 

TURVEE. To struggle. Exm. 

TURVES. The pi. of turf, 

TUSH. (1) A tusk : a tooth. North. 

(2) To dmw a heavy weight Went, 

(3) The wing of a ploughshare. GUmc. 

TUSK. A tuft of hair. " Tuske of heer, iwon- 

c«m dc chctculx** Palsgrave. The term oc- 
curs in Ben Jonson. 

TUSKIN, (1) Was thus made: 

Take raw porke and hew hit smalle, 

And grynde in a morter : temper hit thou 
With swongen egges, but not to thynoe ; 

In gryndynge put powder of peper within. 

Thenne this flessh take up In thy honde, 

AndroUe hit on belles, T undurstonde, 
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In gwtnei of trabbcf : I hard* *»y 
In boyUndc water thou kaat horn may. 

To harden then take horn owte to cole. 

And play freah broth fayre and wele. 

Therln cast pcrsoley, y»ope, tanay, U 

That smallc is hakked by any way. 

Alye hit with floure or brede for-thy , 

Coloure hit with safroun for the maystre : 

Cast powder of peper and cUwcs Iherto, 

And lake thy ballea or thou more do, 

And put therln { boyle alio In fere. 

And aeree hit forth for rswAjmedere. 

jrs.^aane 1980, p. 93. 

(2) A kind of long coloured cloth. 

(3) A country cnrter, or ploughmM. 

TUSSES. Projecting itone, left in the nnasonry 

to tie in the Till of a building intended to be 
subsequently annejed. 

TUSSEY. A low drunken fellow. 
TUSSICATED. Driven about j tormented. 
TUSSLE. To struggle i to wrestle. 

TUSSOCK. A Ungled knot or heap. far. dial. 

Also, a twisted lock of hair. 

TUSTE. A tuft of hair. 

TUT. (1) A hassock. Comte. 

(2) d tut for a tmh, equivalent in meaning to 
tit for tat. 

(3) To pull ; to tear. Devon. 

(4) A sort of stobball (q. v.) play. 

TUT-GOT. Come upon or overtaken by a tul, 

or goblin. This spectre is recognired in and 
near Spilaby, but not in all partt of the county. 
Line. 

TUTllE. A tooth. Nominale MS. 
TUTllERAM. The others. Weil. 

' TUTIVILLUS. An old name for a celebrated 
demon, who is said to have collected all the 
fragments of words which the priests had 
skipped over or mutilated in the performance 
of the service, and carried them to hell. See 
Piers Ploughman, p. 547 ; Townlcy Mysteries, 

I pp. 310, 319 i Reliq. Antiq. i.257 •, MS. Lansd. 

1 762, f. 101. 

TUTLESIIIP. Protection; custody. 
TUT-MOUTHED. Having the lower jaw pro- 
jecting further than the upper. 

TUT-NOSE. A short snub-iiose. East. 

TUTS. A term at the old game of stool-ball. 
See Clarke’s Phraseologia Puerilis, 8vo. Lend. 
1655, p. 141. 

TUTSON. The periwinkle. East. 

TUT-SUB. A hassock. Somerset. 

TUTTER. (1) To stutter. Somerset. 

(2) Trouble ; liother. East. 

TUTTING. (1) A tea-drinking for women, suc- 
ceeded by stronger potations in company of 
the other sex, and ending, as might be ex- 
pected, in scenes of ribaldry and debauchery. 
It is so called only, 1 believe, in Lincoln ; in 
other places in the county it is known by the 
name of a bun-feast. The custom is now ob- 
solete, or nearly ao, to the amelioration, it is 
hoped, of society. 

(2) An inferior description of ball ; perhaps from 
hr/s, a maternal term of endearment for a 
child’s feet. Line. 



TUTTLE. (1) Tothill Fields. 

(2) A croM-gtainedfellow. lane. 

(3) To whisper ; to tell tales. North. 
TUTTLE-BOX. An instrument used by plough- 
men for keeping their horses a little apart, 
that they may see forward between them to 
make a straight furrow. 

TUTTY. (1) A 9ower ; a nosegay. West. 

(2) Ill-tempered ; sullen. Beds. 

TUTTY-MORE. A flower-root. Somerset. 
TUT-WORK. Work done by the piece. West. 
TUYLES. Tools. 

And the cause hereof, as It wele semes, et for je 
here na Irene whereof je myghte make jow tuslt. 
for to wirke withalle. US. Uneatn A. I. 17, f* 35. 

TUYNEN. To separate. 

And as myjty. as I jow telle, 

Bothe of the jates of herene and hclle 
To lumen and open at heyre byddynge. 
Wythowte yeynstondynge of any thynge. 

US. out. Oaud. A. li. f. 133. 
TUZ. A knot of wool or hair. Leic. 
TUZZIMUZZY. (1) A nosegay. See Florio, p. 
492 ; Nomenclator, 1585, p. 113. 

(2) The female pudendum. 

(3) Rough ; rag^ ; dishevelled. East. 
TWA-BLADE. A plant with two leaves. 
TWACHEL. The dew.worm. East. 
TWACIIYLLE. A term applied to the female 

pudendum in the Reliq. Antiq. ii. 28. 

TWACK. To change frequently. East. 
TWACKT. Beaten ; knocked alwut. 

TWAGE. To pinch ; to squeeze. North. 
TWAILE. A towel. Also, a net, or toil. 

Hurrr blessud modcr, sryol Wultrud, 

Toke a luKslIe of ryjt godo aray. 

COrm, ri/odun. i>. C4. 

TWAINE. Two. (d.-S.) 

TWALE. A mattock ; an axe. 

TWALL. A whim. Suffolk. 

TWALY. Vexed; ill-tempered. Salop. 

TWAM. To swoon. Norlh. 

TWANG. (1) A sharp taste, far. dial. 

(2) A quick pull ; a sudden pang. Norlh. 
TWANGDILLOWS. 

Pleas'd with the twanfidilloict of poor Crowdero 
In a country fair. CbHIns' Jf.seeMonlfs. 17iS. p. vlil. 
TWANGEY. A tailor. North. 

TWANGLE. To entangle ; to ruffle. East. 
TWANGLING. (1) Small ; weak. North. 

(2) Noisy; jingling. Shak. 

TWANK. (1) To let fall the carpenter’s chalk- 
line upon the board. East. 

(2) To give a smart slap with the flat of the 
hand, a stick, &c. East. 

TWANKING. (1) Complaining. Dorset. 

(2) Big; unwieldy. North. 

TWARCINGE. Crookedness. 

TWARLY. Peevish ; cross. Chesh. 

TWAT. 

Give not male names then to such thiugi as thine. 
But think thou hast two lieo/s b wife of mine. 

Pfelcher's Poemi, p. 104. 

TWATETH. A buck or doe taateth, i. e. makes 
a noise at rutting time. 

TWATTLE. (1) To tattle ; to chatter. Tvatlers, 
idle talkers, Stanihurst, p. 36. 
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(2) To pat; to make much of. A'ort*. (2) To beat. Par. dial 

(3) A dwarf, or dimmutive person. (3) To do anythina enenretically 

UiGGEN. Madeofl^^p 

TViWE. Two. TWIGGER. A wcncher. Dido, p. 50. The 

MS. Cables. FI. 11. 38, 1. 134. * " ( 1) To twit j to reproach. The term 

TWE^G. Doubt j perpleaity. ,o *•" Chron. IreL p. 80. 

TWEAGERS. The same as Pluihe,. q. y. n ■ 

TWEAK. A whore. Also, a whoremoDiKr. ' ' mi? ^ * 

TWEASOME. Two in company. NortA. 

TU'CE* O'., u- • J *11^ a* ..a 'Of w D* crwtyned and fomlt ther lyiie. 

TWEE. To hem a <iree is to be sweating with HolanS. ms. LaJusia. t.su 

fnght or vcMtioD; probably per metalhesm (4) Pulled ; snatohctl. U..S.) 

for tew. Unc. Bot among them all n 

TW EEDLE. To twist. Dtvon, The (|U0ne was away ft 

TWEER. To peep ; to pry. Sec Twire. Aod with the feyry a« 

TWEERS. Bellows at an iron furnace. »er schc 

TWEEZES. Tweezers. Middleton, iv. 1 19. „ MS. 

TWEIFOLD. Double. (^.-5.) Be thcncck sche hym rtr. 

TWELE. The same as Ttcill, q. v. 

TWKLF-TYDE. Twelfth day. TWIGI P /i 



Bot among them all ryjhe, 

The quene was awey twy^ht, 

And with the feyry awey i-nome. 

The nc wyst wer schc was come I 

MS. d44hntoU6l, xv. Cent* 
Be thenrek sche hym ttr^ghte. 

And let hym hange all nyghte. 

MS, Cmmtob, Ff. U. 38, f. Jl7. 

TW IGLE. (1) To wriggle. (2) Futuo. 

'T’AiratrivT . . . . '.y - - 



At the city of New Sarum, is a Tcrygreat faire TWIKIV ^ A nrav-ri v i 1. 1 r a 

for Cloaih at 7Vrrf<Ajfrfe called Twelfe market. iWIKIN. A word used in Yorkshire for two 

j4ubrtif*t WUta, MS. Royal Soe. p. 333. rp,fr?E. together. 

VELL. Twelve. Arch. xxx.4l4. rvtIKLE. To walk awkwardly, as if with a 



TWELL. Twelve. Arch. xxx. 414. iwiKLE. To walk awkwardly, as if w 

TWELVE-HOLES. A game similar to nine- 
holes, mentioned in Florio, cd. 1611, p. 20. TwILADE. To load, unlade the load, then re- 
TWELVE.SCORE. That is, twelve score yards, f®** * second and take up the first load. 

a common length for a shot in archery. done where the ground is broken or 

TWEY. Two. (.4.-S.) stickle. Donei, 

r(c«|r schalyog ther ismorct T^^ILL. (1) A quill; a reed. A'orfA. 

Forgetehem not. beGoddiaorel (2) A Spool tO wind yam upon. 

MS, Cantab, Ff. r. 48, f. S3. (3) Until. £a$t, 

TWEYANGLYS. A kind of worm. (4) A sort of coarse linen cloth. 

T\\ EYNED. Separated. TWILLY. To turn reversedly. Aor/A. 

TWIBIL. (1) A mattock ; an axe. An imple- TW'ILT. (1) To beat. Sast, 
ment like a pickaxe, but having, instead of (2) A quilt. Var. diaL 
points, flat terminations, one of which is hori- TWILV. Restless ; wearisome. ITetf. 
zontal, the other perpendicular. //er^orrfjA. TWIN. To divide into two parts. ChetJL 
(2) An instrument used for making mortises, TWINDILLING. A twin. 

“Twyblc an instrument for carpentars, TWINDLES. Twins. Lane, 
bei^go,*' Palsgrave. The two meanings of TWINE. (1) To entwine. South. 
this word have been frequently confused. (2) To languish, or pine away. North, 

3e, jt, icyd the tuybylh, (3) To whine, or cry. Yorkih. 

Thou ipekesever ageyne ikylle, TW'INGB. (1) To afflict. 

I wy., i-wy*. u wylie not bene. (2) An carwig. A'orfA. 

Ne never 1 tbinke that he wylie thene. (3^ A sharp pain. Var. dial 

TWtPK ur., TWINK. (1) A chaffinch. Sonurut. 

1>\ILK. A sudden jerk. neit. It occurs as a /o\ a # 

verb in Towneley My,t. p. 220. ^ “ 

TWICROOKS. Little crooki bent conlrary ways twINKI E* To ti/kle 

*° ‘*“8“''“ on TWINI.INGES. Twin'childrcn. 



which the pot-hooka are hung. Gtouc. 

TWIDDLE. (1) A pimple. Suffolk. 

(2) To be busy about trillea. To twiddle the 
fingere, to do nothing, far. diaL 

TWIES. Twice. (A.-S.) 

The pater noatcr and the erode 
Prcchc ihy pareach thou motte nede 
Tioy«$ or thryet in the yere. 

To thy pareech hole and fere. 

MS. Cott. Clam4. A. 11. f. 133. 

TWI FALLOW. See Trifallow. 

TWIFILS. Two-folds. 

TWIG. (1) To understand a person's motives or 
meaning. ”I twigged what he’d be artcr.” 
far. dial \ 



Of tu’inlinffa hir thoujte no gamen. 

That faujte ofte In hIr wombe lameti. 

Curoor Mundl, MS. ColL Trin. Cantab, f. 93. 
Se je the yonder pore womin, how that tlie It pyned 
With tirynlmgta two, and that dare 1 my hedde wedde. 

CAevefere Atnigna, 37* 

TWINNA, It will not. fVeet. 

TWINNE. To separate; to divide ; to port ; to 
depart from a phee or thing. 

Thare the deth. that aparea ryyt none. 

Has Ocynnede two and hente that one. 

MS. Hart. 8980, f. liy. 
That thl houi. he sendeth the word, 

Shal never twynned be fro sword. 

Curaor Mundi, MS, ColL Trin. Cantab, t.50. 

57 
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That ncvat tw)/nneth oul« of thy preaence, 

Rut in heyven abydeth ay with the. 

And In erthe mekely nowe wlih me. 

I.yd/fale^ AfS. ^shtnol4 30, f. 
TW1NNEN. To couple together. (J.-S.) 
TWINNY. According to Forhy, to rob » cwk 
before it is broached. £asi. 

TWINS. An agricultural instrument used for 
taking up weeds, &c. Wetl. 

TWINTE. A jot. 

TWINTER. A beast ftco utin/ert old. 
TWINTLE. To hew, or chip. Line. 

TWIRE. To peep out ; to pry about. Also, to 
twinkle, to glance, to gleam. 

TWIRIN. A pair of pincers. 

TWIRIPE. Imperfectly ripe. fVesl. 
TWIRTER. This word occurs in Grose, but 
seems to be an error for twin/er, q. t. 
TWISH. An interj. of contempt. 

TWISSEL. A doable fruit. Also, that part of 
a tree where the branches separate. 

TWIST. ( 1 ) The fourchure. See Cotgrave. 

(2) A twig. (A.-S.) 

(3) A good appetite, for. dial. 

(4) To lop a tree. 

TWISTE. To twitch 1 to pull hard. (A.-S.) 
TWISTER. To twist, or turn. Sufoli. 
TWISTI.E. That part of a tree where the 
branciies divide from the stock. Ifetl. 
TWIT. (1) A fit of ill humour. East. 

(2) The noise made by an owl. 

(3) Anything entangled. North. 

(4) An acute angle. Carr. ii. 223. 

(5) Twit com twat, idle talk. 

Hes7n» grant that thou would,! apeak, but bridle 
thAt, 

I'me Angry with thy UtUng twiteomtwot, 

FUichgr’t Po«nw, p. G3. 

TWITCH. (1) To tie tightly. North. 

(2) To touch. If'eit. 

(3) An instrument used for holding a vicious 
horse. Still in use. 

TWITCH-BALLOCK. The large black-beetle. 
TWITCH-BELL. An earwig. North. 
TWITCIIE.BOX. Tlicsameas Touch-box, q.\. 
TWITCHEL. (1) To castrate. North. 

(2) A narrow passage, or alley. North. 

(3) A childish old man. Chesh. 

And when thou shall grow titychildt, she will bee 
Carefull andklnde (religiously) to thee. 

Davie*' Scourffe of p. 818. 

TWITCllER. A severe blow. North. 
TWITCIIERS. Small pincers. 
TWITCH-GRASS. Couch grass. For. dial. 
TWITCH Y. Uncertain. Eati. 

TWITTEN. A narrow alley. ^ Suitex. 
TWITTER. (1) To tremble. Var. dial 

(2) A fit of laughter. ATenf. 

(3) To spin yam or thread unevenly. 

(4) The chirping of birds. Eatt. 

(5 ) The tether of cattle. Ixtnc. 

(6) Uneasy. Craven. 

TWITTER-BONE. An excrescence on a horse’s 
hoof, owing to a contraction. 
TWITTER-LIGHT. Twilight. 

TWTTTERS. Shreds ; fragments. North. 



TWITTI.E. To tell tales ; to prate. 

TWITTLE-TWATTLE. Idle talk ; tittle-tattle. 
It occurs in the True Conduct of Persons of 
Quality, 12ino. Lond. 1694, p. 61. 

TWITTY. Cross; ill-tempered. Eatt. 

TWIVETE. a carpenter’s tool 

TWIZZLE. To roll and twist. Suffolk. 

TWNG. A tongue. Hanipole MS. 

TWO. Both. Var. dial 

TWO-BILL. A slat-axe, q. V. Devon. 

TWO-BOWED-CHAIR. An armchair. Wnt. 

TWO-DOUBLE. Beat together ; bowed in such 
a manner that the extremities almost meet. 

I TWO-FACED. Double-faced ; insincere. 

TWO-FURROWING. Double ploughing. Nor/. 

I TWO-MEAL-CHEESE. Cheese madeof equal 
quantities of Hkimmed and new milk. (Jlouc. 

TWONNEK. One or the other. Line. 

TWORE. To see. Dekker, 1620. 

TWOTHREE. A large quantity. JVett. 

TWYBHTLE. A veiy large mallet. Here- 
fordth. “ Bipennis, /iryAyfe”— .V5. Lantd. 

560, f. 45, CO. Lane. 

TWYE, Twice. (-f.-S.) 

But foiowc thow not th« chyide 
Lot al'icrwAide hyt do the nuye. 

MS. 0>tt. Claud. A. ti. f. 12tl. 

TWYNNKN. Twined. Gatcayne. 

TWY’VALLY. To bother, or puzzle. Glouc. 

TYBURN-BLOSSOM. A young pickpocket. 

TYBURN-CHECK. A rope. 

TYBURN-TIPPET. A halter. 

TVCEMENT. Enticement. 

Rut thoghr no man have therof evyi, 

Jyt hyt y» the tyeement of the devyl. 

M8. Harl. )70l. f. 18. 

TYD. (1) Gone. Qa.ryd? 

The qurne wat greatly encouraged with the victory 
obteined late at Wakefeld. partly because the Duke 
of Vorke, her utter enemy, was t^d out of the worlde. 

Hall, ifenry Vi. ( 100. 

(2) A delicate nior^au. Lirtc. 

TYE. (1) Tied. 

Ther dunte no man come hym nye, 

There he ttode yn hys rakke rye. 

Jf5. Cantab. Ft. IL38, f. 107. 

(2) A feather-bed. Comw. 

(3) An extensive common pasture. 

TYKE. A shccp-tick. Wett. 

TYMOR. A kind of bird. 

Thepellycan and the popyngay, 

The rymorand thcturtulle trewe. 

US. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 49. 

TYPH-WHEAT. A kind of corn, like rye. 

TYPOUN. Type ; pattern. Gawaync. 

TYRAN. A tyrant. 

TYRE. A tyre, or as wc spell it, tier or tecr, of 
guns, is now used to signify a number of guns 
placed in a row, as along a ship's side. In the 
following passage it seems to mean the dis- 
charge of the whole row of battering 
ordnance. See the editor’s note. 

The pieces that l iy upon St Anthonie's steple 
were by them dismounted, and within six or teavea 
(yrt after, the pieces on St. Nicholas tieple were 
likewise cast downo. Hatfward't Vu. iCU)«, p. 00. 
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T^■TEI.ET. Commencement ; cliicf. Gawaune. 
TYTELID. Entiilcd. 

And In Ihc bokeof Eliubeth, 

That tyulid it of hir aTitiouot. 

Ltfdgate, MS.AAmol9lOt f. 11. 

TYTER. A see>saw. Devon 



TYTH. Quickly. 

And teyde. eteth an nppcl tyth. 

And beth aa wys« at God Almyih. 

MU. CftH. Trln. Oson. VJ, art. S. 

TYUP. The last basket sent out of a coal-pit 
at the end of the year. North, 



U -BaCK. Aynle-block. North. 

L’BBERINE. To bear up ; to support. 
UBBLY-BREDE, Sacramental cakes. 
UBEUOtS. Fruitful. {Ut.) 

VCIIE. Each; every. (yf.-5.) 

But bi the fruyte may men ofte »e 
Of what vertu It «rA« a Cre. 

Cwrtor ifundl, US. C*4l. Trin. Otntab.f. 1. 
Owre ucA« dayet bred we the pray 
That thow jeve ui thyt ume day. 

US. Cott. Cluud. A ii. f. 13?. 

UPE. Went. {J.~S.) 

/Vt hold, at fayre, at hit upon urthe tide. 

Chrfm, Vilttdun. p. 73. 

UFFI.ERS. Bargemen not in constant employ, 
who assist occasionally in towing. Eatt. 

TG. (1) A surfeit. Norihumb. 

(2) To feel a repugnance to. North. It has 
very nearly the same meaning as the old 
English verb ngge, to feel an abhorrence of, to 
he terrified. 

And ihare wa« to mekllle folke dede In that ba- 
t.tlle that the tone weac ecllpte, and withilrc-we hit 
ltf!hte, vggafide for to tee to mekllle tcheddynge of 
*>lurie. US. UncfiH A. 1. 17. f. 10. 

Fur (ha paynetarto felle and harde. 

Alt yhe tal here be redd eftyrwarde. 

That ilk man may uggv boihe yhowng and awlde. 
That here* tbalme tw reherced and tawlde. 

Hampol», US. Bowes, p. 189. 

UGHTENDITE. The morning. 

UGLY. (1) Horrid; frightful. (yf.-S.) Ugig- 
eome, ugeome, horrible, frightful. 

(2) An abuse; a beating. East. 

UINTMENT. Ointment. 

ULEN-SPIEGEL. Owl-glass, pr. n. {Germ.) 
ULLET. An owl. Lane. 

ULUTATION. A howling. (Lat.) 

UM, Them. South, 

UMAGE, Homage. 

U'Jthouten abod wel twithe come. 

To don umage Arthour hit tone. 

Arthour and Uertin, p. 1?7- 

UM BE-CLAPI’E. To embrace. “ Umbe-clappes 
thecors.** MS. Morte Artburc, f. 72. 

I MBE-GRIPPE. To seize hold of. Umbe- 
grippys a spcrc,'* MS. Morte Arthure, f. 92. 
UMBE-LAPPE. To surround ; towrap round. 

And he and hitoite umbulapped alle thairr cnemyt, 
and dauDge ihame doune, and tlewe thame like a 
moder tone. US. Uneutn A. i. 17, f. 5. 

UMBEN. About ; around. (J.-S.) 

UMBER. (1) A sort of brown colour. Umber 
is a species of ochre. See Narcs. 

2) The shade for the eyes placed immediately 
over the sight of a helmet, and sometimes at- 
tached to the vizor. 

3) Number. Var. diaL 
4) The grayling fish. 



(5) Shade. Cheth, From the French. Vmbre 
occurs in the Morte d’ Arthur, i. 255. 
UMBE-SET. To set around or about. 

The Saratinet him umbe-eet. 

In hanl thour togider thei met. 

Cureor Uundi, MS. Odt. Trin. Cantab, t. 49. 

UMBESTONDE. Formerly ; fora while. 

. U.MBE-THINKE. To recollect. North. 

The (Mrde commandement et. umbethpnke the 
that (how haiowe thi halydaye. 

US. hkofotn A. I. 17, f. IW 
The lerent wiu of clay, title that entent that a 
mane that es nyaed up to the dignyle of a kyng 
tulde alway umbt/tftytik hym that he was made of 
^ erihe, and at the laste to the rrthc he aalle agayne. 

US. Urtr.ln A. I. 17, f. ?? 
Alexander thanne umb'thughte hym one what wyse 
he myghte bo!»t come to for to detiruy this cltce. 

US. Ibid. f. 5. 

UMBICOON. Surrounded. 

Now have 1 shewed (he a motley cote, a wed* 
dynge cote, a cote with golden hemmea, thewhirhe 
•huld be a maydent cote, unUtigoon with dlveriiiees 
of veTtuca. US. B>^dl. 4i3, f. 188. 

UMBLES. The entrails of a deer. 
UMBLESCE. Humility. 

It sh the Welle to leve pride. 

And uke umileece upon thy side. 

Gou-er, Ms. .W, Anti^. 134, f. 60. 
UMBRAID. Strife; contention. 

UMBRANA. The umber, or grayling. 
UMBRAS. To attain ? 

With tchrifleof mouthe and penans amert, 

They wrne (heire bllase for to umbras. 

MS. Cantab. Kf. v. 48, f. 08. 

UMBREIOE. Upbraiding. 

Molsca for this umArride 
W'aadredinge in Ills herte. . 

Cvrenr UuntH, US. Coll. Trin. Ointab. f.K, 

UMBRKL. (1) A lattice. 

(2) The same ba Ember (2). It is sometimes 
written umbrere. “ Keste upe hys umbrere,'' 
MS. Morte Arthure. f. 63. 

UMBREY. To censure; to abuse. 
UMBYLUKE. To look anmnd. 

At the fyrate aalle cvctylke gud CrUtene mane 
umbgluks hyme, and ever be warre that he tyne 
noghte Ihc schorte tyme, or wrange ciUpende It or 
in ydilnes late it overpaase. 

US. Lincoln A. 1. 17, f. 849. 
UMGANG. Roundabout. {A.^S.) 

UMGIFE. To surround ; to encompass. 
UMGRIPE. To seize; to catch. {A.^S.) 
UMLAPPE. To enfold; to wrap around. 

Thai aal «imiapp« thalroe alle abowte. 

And gnawe on ylk a lymme an«l sowke. 

Hampole, US. Di-wes, p. SQ9. 

UMSETTE. Surrounded ; beset. 

1 hat aal be umsette so on ylk a syde, 

That thai may nowthyr Bee, ne thalme hyde. 

Hamp'de, US, B^tces, p. IflQk 
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UMSTRID. A«tridc. North. 

UMSTRODE. Stridrd across. 

Oure tweu* Lordc fulle mjldlj 
ThUaur he wnufrodi*, 

MS. Cantnb. rr. V. 48, f. 87. 

t'MTHINES. Truth. 

UMWHILE. Once ; on a time ; sometimes. 
Fall.«reyt, u who teyr gyle. 

At many oneaweryn umwhitlf. MS.Hart, 1701, f. 19. 
Vmu'hUn the chllde Mwkede hlr nappe ( 
t/mtrSUe ganne tbay kyiaeand clappe. 

MS. Uncoln A i. ir. r. 101. 

UMWYLLES. Want of will ; refusal. Gaw. 
UM-YIIODE. Went around. {A.-S.) 

UN. (1) Him. (2) One. Var.dial. 

(3) Used in composition for in. 

UN-. In composition denotes privation or dete- 
rioration. For many words commencing with 
it, look under the simple forms. 
UNAFFILED. Unadvised. 

No atrrnge of love bowe myjte 
nil herte, whiche ii 

Gotcer, MS. Soc. Antlij. 134, f. 53. 
UN-AVESY. Unadvised. 

I wille rathere, quod he. chese the ladneMe of an 
aide wyae manne, thane the u/i-otvjy lighteneaaeof 
^oogc menne. MS. Lincoln \. 1. 17, f. 3. 

UNAWAKES. Unaware. Still in use. It is a 
common metropolitan vulgarism. 

UNBAIN. Inconvenient. AorM. 
UNBARBED. Not trimmed; uncut. 
UNBATED. Not blunted; sharp. 

UNBAYNE. Disobedient. (A.-S.) 

UNBEER. Impatient. North. 
UNBEKNOWN. Unknown. r<or. dial. 
UNBELDE. Timid. (A.^S.) 

UNBENE. Rugged ; impassable. Gatrai^e. 
UN BETHINK. To recollect. North. See 
Umbe-thinke. Also, to think beforehand. 
UNBETIDE. To fail to happen. 
UNBIDDABLE. Unadvisable. North. 
UNBODIE. To leave the body. {A.^S.) 
UNBOGHSOME. Disobedient. Jlampole, 
UNBOKEL. To unbuckle : to open. 
UNBORELY. Weakly. {A.-S.) 

UNBOUN. To undress. North. 

UNBRACE. To attain? 

And with that words, as iche did# unbrace 
To touchr the cloth that hee lay in bounde, 
WIthoute more, this Salome hath founde 
Rcmedye. and wa* made houlle a 5 en. 

LyA^tCfMS, Soc. Antiq, 134, f. 11. 
IVith ichryAe of mouthe and penaunce imerfr. 
They wene thcr blya for tn unUrxiae. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 48. 
UNERASE. To carve a mallard. 

UNBRYCHE. Unprofitable. {A.-S.) 

Butcalleth hym yn ihego«prl ryche, 

As unkynde and unbiyche. MS. Hnrl. 1701, f. 43. 

UNBUXUM. Disobedient. {A.-S.) 

I uaeddc wronge with my body. 

And server the unftcLruWy, MS. Harl. 2960, f. 3, 
God put hym in odur lyknes. 

For hys grrte 

MS. Cantnb. Ff. ii. .18. f. 242. 
UNCANNY. Giddy; careless. AorfA. 

UNCE. (1) An ounce. (2) A claw. 

UNCELY. The same as Vnsely, q. v. 

I 



UNCERTEYNOUR. More uncertain. 

Is no thing ccrteyiiere then dede, 

Ny uncerteynnur then his tide. 

Curtor Muntil, MS. Ct4l. Trim. Cantab, f. 141. 

UNCIVIL. Unacquainted with the language 
and manners of good society. 

UNCLE. (1) Unclean. 

My lippis pollu e.my mouth with synne foyllJ, 
Myn heit unefi and full of curaedneue. 

Lydgate, MS, Aehmule 39, f. 27. 
(2) See Aunt, and Pegge’s Gl. in v. 

UNCO. Awkward ; strange. North. 
UNCOME. (I) Not come. North. 

(2) An ulcerous swelling. This word is still 
used in some of the Northern counties. It 
occurs in Baret’f Alvearie, 1580. 
UNCOMMON. Verv. Var. dial. 
UNCONAND. Ignorant. {A.-S.) 

Bot som men has wytte to undyrstand, 

And yhlt that are fulle uncontutd. 

Hatnpole, MS. Bawee, p. 15. 

UNCONVENABLE. Inconvenient. 
UNCORCED. Parted from thebodv. 
UNCOTHS. News. North. 

UNCOUPLE. To let or go loose. 

He unmppilde hys hundis 
Tille his rachis rebundys. 

A.i.17, f. 131. 

UNCOUS. Unkerd; melancholy. Kent. 

I UNCOUTH. (1) Unknown. {A.-S.) 

: (2) Uncommon ; not vulgar ; elegant. 

UNXTURE. Greasing or oiling carts, &c. 
UNCUSTOMED, (1) Smuggled. North. 

(2) Out of use or practice. 

UNDEDELY. Immortal. {A.-S.) 

Dot thou that arte so grete and logloryous. and 
calleg thiselfe undedcly, thou salle Wynne nathynge 
of me. if-alle thou hafe the orerhande of me. 

ATS. Uncoln A. {. 17. f. 9. 
UNDEFOUTERE. Less devout. 

UNDELICH. Manifestly. {A.-S.) 

UNDELT. Undivided. 

Oon in Godhede unddt Is he, 

And oon iiibstaunce with persones (hre. 

Curtor Mundi, MS. Coll. Trln. Cantab, f. Cl. 

UNDENIABLE. Good. Chesh. 

UNDER. (l)To subdue. 

(2) An under-ground drain. Line. 
UNDER-ALL. In all ; altogether. 
UNDER-BACK. See Under-deck. 
UNDERBEAR. To bear; to undergo. 
UNDER-BRIO. An arch. North. 
UNDER-BRIGHT. A bright light appearing 
under clouds when they are near the 
horizon. North. 

UNDER-BUTTER. The butter which is made 
of the second skimmings of milk. Suff. 
UNDERCORN. Short, wrak, underling com, 
overhung by tlie crop. Norfolk. 
UNDERCKEEPING. Mean ; pitiful ; in an un- 
derhand way. SioTnertet. 

UNDERCUMFUN. To understand or discover 
a person's meaning. Line. It is sometimes 
undercumMtand. 

UNDER-DECK. The low broad tub into which 
the wort nins from the mash-tuh. 
UNDER-DRAWING. Ceiling. North. 
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UNDER-FAVOUR. An old apologetic ex- 
pression before saying anything rude. 
UNDERPIND. To understand. Derb. 
UNDERFOE. To perform, undertake. 
UNDERFONG. Understood. Har^lok. 
UNDERFONGE. To undertake; to accept; to 
receive. Used by Si>enser, to ensnare. 
UNDER-POOT. Low. To bid under-foot, i.e. 

to offer a low price for anything, 

UNDERGA. To supplant. 

UNDERGETE. To understand. (^.-5.) 
UNDERGROUNDS. Anemones. Z)ercm, 
UNDERGROWE. Of a low stature, 
UNDER-GRUR. To undermine. Eatf. 
UNDERLAID. Trodden down. Var. dial. 
UNDERLAY. (1) To incline from the perpen- 
dicular, said of a vein in a mine. Derb. 

(2^ To subject ; to place under. 

(3) To mend the sole of a shoe. 
UNDERLINGE. An inferior. 

thow envyet thyn undtirlyn/f^, 

For he was gude and thryvynge. 

MS. 0>rr. CYrtMd. A.U. f. 141. 
He was (o aUe men Mnttvrlpnfrt, 

So lowe was never ;yt no kynge. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. iL 38. t. 841. 

UNDERLOUT. To be subject to. 

UNDERLY. Poor; inferior. 

UNDERMELE. The afternoon. Chaucer. Later 
writers use the term fur an afternoon meal. 
“ A middaies mealc, an undermeale,** Nomcn- 
clator, 158.^, p. 81. 

UNDERMINDING. Subornation. 
UNDERMOST, The lowest, ^or^h. 
UNDEUN. Nine o'clock, a. tn. 

Bi this was undrm of the day, 

Tbelijt bigan to hyde. 

Curitnr MuntU, f. 103. 

UNDERNEAN. Beneath. I'ar. dial. 
UNDERNOME. Took up; received. 

And ihenne was seynt Joo In Herodes pri»on^, 
for he hadile umimu'ime him of (he fals devors, for 
that was hit brothers wyf. MS. Hurl. f. 8. 
And whan tynne dulhe vertu un>i.-rtt^m and royne, 
The light of grace will no lenggir thyne. 

MS. laud. 4U>, r. 5A. 

UNDER-ONE. On the same occasion. 
UNDERPIGHT. Propped up. iJ.-S.) 

And undirjjff^tt this manryoun ryallc. 

With seven pileris. as made is memorye. 

Lydgate, MS. S**. Antit/, 134, f. 3. 

UNDER-PINNING. The pediment of brick or 
stone on which the frame of a wooden house 
is placed. 

UNDER-PROPPER. See Supertastie. 
UNDERSET. To prop up. Paltgrate. 
UNDF.R-SONG. The burden of a sung. 
UNDERSORT. The vulgar. Yorkxh. 
UNDERSPORE. To raise a thing by putting a 
spore or pole under it. {A.~S.) 
UNDER-SPURLEATHER. An underling. 
UNDERSTAND. To hear. Yorknh. 
UNDEUSTOD. Received. Hatehk. 
UNDERTAKE. To take In ; to receive. 
UNDER-TIIE-WIND. So situated Iwhind a 
bank, house, &c. as not to feel the wind. 
UNDERTIME. Evening. Spenner. 



UNDKRWROUGHT. Undermined. Shak. 
UNDIGHT. Undressed ; unprepared. 
UNDIGOON. Undergone. 

Whenne Jhesus had bapteme undigoon. 

He l.tfle Jon stJlle bi flom Jurdon. 

Cureor Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab, f. 80. 

UNDIRSIIONE. Pattens. (A.-S.) 
UNDISPAVRID. Unimpaired. 

' Vndiopayrid (he hceste ichalle not varye 

Of Ute prophecye, awhile thou; it taryc. 

Lydgate, MS. Antig. 134, f. 16. 

UNDO. (1) To unfold. (A..S.) 

(2) To cut up game. Gatcai/ne. 
UNDOUBTOUS. Undoubted. 

UNDREGilE. Without sorrow. 

la lufe thi hertthou hrghe, 

A nd fyghte to felle the fende : 

Thi dayes salle be undreghe 
W'henne thi ded neghes n^he. 

MS. Unndn A. 1. 17, f. 2i>8. 

UNDUBITATE. Undoubted. IlalL 
UNDUR. Undem, q. v. It is spelt tirufrone in 
the MS. Lincoln A. i. 17. f. 135. 

The sonne schon. they had wondar. 

For hyt drewetothe undue. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 11 38, f. 117. 
Hys strength shulld wea In suche a space 
From tbe undyr^tyme tylle none. 

MS. Hart. 22S2, t. 180. 
UNDURTANE. Undertaken. 

For thy love y have undurtane 
Dedes of armys thre. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. M. 38. f. 64. 

UNDURYEDE, Understood. 

The hora tone undur-yede 
That Befyse was oot on hya rygge. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. Il.38,f. Itl?. 
UNDYED. Dyed back again. 

Blakke inti> white may not be undyed, 

Nc blood infectr with corru)>clouD. 

legate. Ms. Sac. Antiq. 134, t. 1. 
UNE. Even. North. 

UNEATIIILY. Unwieldy. Ea$t. 

UNEAVE. To thaw. Devon. 

UNEMENT. An ointnicnt. 

UNEMPT. To empty, ller^. 

UNEQUAL. Unjust. Jonson, iii. 233. 
UNERTE. Short. 

UNESCHUABLE. Unavoidable. 

UNESE. Uneasiness. {A.^S.') 

UNEVEN. Unjust ; unfair. 

UNEXPRESSIVE. Inexpressible. 
UNFACEABLE. Unreasonable. East. 
UNFAINEI.Y. Sorrowfully. 

UNFAIRE. Ugly ; frightful. 

UN FAMOUS. Unknown, 

UNFAWE. Not glad ; displeased. 

UNFEATHE RE D. Dispossessed. 

UNFERE. Weak ; feeble ; indisposed. 

1 herby lay mony un/ere. 

Curtor Mundi, MS. Votl.Trin. Cantab. (. H.S. 
How he hvled a mon un/ere. 

That teke was e>;te and twenty ;rrc. 

Cutynr Mundi, .VS. Ibid. (. 8. 
Hh fadiroldeand un/ere, 

Ofte he fedde with good dynere. 

Cureot Mundi, MS. Ibid f. 88. 

UNFEST. Weak ; not firm. 

UNFILED. Pure •, undefiled. 
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UNPORBIDDEN. Disobedient. North. 
UNFORTUNATE. In bad circumstances. 
UNFREMED. Unkind. North. 

UNGANG. Circuit > 

The whilkfr will noght come with me til hevcu bot 
lhal dwell in the of covsiytlte. 

If .S'. Coli. Etuu. 10. r.4t. 
UNGAYNE. (I) Inconvenience. 

There rymirs bytiyde thl>i hrghe mounuyne 
A water that turnca to mckille un/rxtifnt. 

Jtf.S'. Uuculn A. i. 17, f. 142. 

(2) Inconvenient ; troublesome. North. 

Therof the pepul wold be fayne, 

Fore to cum home ajayiie. 

That hath goon gatia un^a^ne. 

AT5. 0uuce9O2. f. 8. 

(3) Awkward ; clumsy. Var.dial. 

UNGEAR. To unharness. North. 

UNGLAD. Sorry. 

If thou my ijne hast joye had. 

Whan thou another «y;e upt/ciad. 

Cou^er, its. Soe. Andq, 134. f. (12. 

UNGODE. Bad; evil. 

UNGODLY. Squeamish ; nice. North. 
UNGONE. Not gone. North. 

UNGR 2 VCIOUS. Unfortunate. 

UNGRATHLY. Improperly; uiibccominglv. 
UNGREAULE. Disagreeable. , 

UNGUNDE. Ungrateful. I 

Wit thU betel be the amieth, j 

And alle theworle thit witc, 

That theut the wngondr- alle thU thing. 

And goht hJmacIve a bcggvng. 

MS. bib. Reg. 7 F. iv. f. 43. 

UNHAP. Misfortune. 

UNHAPPILY. Censoriously. 

UNHAPPY. Mischievous ; uiiluckv. 

U N H A RD E LE D . Dispersed. Gawayne. 
UNHAUDY. Not bold. 

UNHECKLED, Untidy; disordered. 

UNHELE. (1) To uncover. See Uele. 

(2) Misfortune. {A.^S.) 

UNHENDE. Ungentle. 

To sir Gawayoethan aayd ihekyngc, 

Furaothe dethe waa to unhand*. 

MS. Hat 1.2259, (. 100. 
UNHEPPEN. Clumsy. North. 

UNHEKTY. Timid; cowardly. 

UNHIDE. To discover. 

UNIIOMED. .\wkward ; unlikely. Cu/nb. 

UN HONEST. Dishonorable. A'orM. 

UNION. iV fine pearl. (Lot.) 

UNITE. A gold coin worth about twenty shil- 
lings. See Snclling’s Coins, p. 24. 

UNJOINE. To separate; to disjoin. 

UN JOINT. To carve a curlew, 

UNKARD. (1) Lonely ; dreary ; solitary. Few 
provincial words arc more common than this. 
It is derived from tlie A.-S. un-ewyd, quiet, 
solitary. 

(2) Old ; ugly ; awkwanl ; strange ; unusual ; 

particular ; incouveuieiit ; froward. / 'ar. dial. 
UNKEK. Unopeued- 
UNKEMBED. Uncombed. 

UNKEN DE. Unnatural, 

It w iatca the body and forduae 
Tl •nicvn4r«Md« outrage uae. 

MS. Hnrl. 226U. f. 141. 



UNKENT. Unkenned; unknown. 

UNKER. Of you. (.L-N.) 

UNKETH. Uncouth ; strange. 
UNKEVELEDEN. Uncovered. 

UNKIND. Lonely. A'orM. 

UNKINDE. Unnatural. {A.-S) 

UNKIT. Uncut, MS. Douce 302. f. 2. 
UNKNOWABLE. Incapable of being known. 
U N KNOW J NG. Unknown. North. 
UNKNOWN. An unknown man, one who docs 
good secretly. North. 

UNKUD. Unknown. 

Thou »halt hare ever thi heed hud, 

Thiihamc ahal not be wnJrurf. 

CufKtr Mundi, M.S.Cotl. TVin. Cantab, t d. 

UNKUNNYNGE. Ignorance. 

1 am rude to rehcrae alt 

For unkunnynft and for lackenf spare. 

Lydgate, MS. Aehm. 39. f. VJ. 

UNKYNDESCHIPE. Unkindness. 

Aa he whlche thorow unilrjmd«irAtpe 
Eavtelh every friawaehipe. 

C<>i(<er, Ms. Sioe. Antiq. 1.34, f. 81. 
UNLACE. (1) To cut up. Gau^ayne. 

(2) To unfasten ; to unclothe. 16. 

UNLAWE. Injustice. (^.-5.) 

Cayphaa herdc that ilkesawe. 

He Bpaketo Jheau with Mn>/airr. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. IR. 
UNLEED. A general name for any crawling, 
venomous creature, as a toad, &c. It is some- 
times ascribed to man, and then it denotes a 
sly, wicked fellow, that, in a manner, creeps to 
do mischief, the very pest of society. 
UNLEFE. Unbeloved ; loathsome. 

UNLEK. Unlocked ; opened. 

UNLETTED. Undisturbed. 

UNLICKED. Unpolished, far. dial. 
UNLIFTY. Unwieldy. Devon. 

UNLIGHT. ToaUght, IVett. 

UNLOVEN. To cease loving. 

UNLUST. (1) Dislike. (2) Idleness. 
UNMACKLY. Misshapen. North. 

U N M A N I lODE. Cow ardice, 

UNMANNED. Untamed. Shak. 
UNMATCHED. Unequally matched. 
UN-MAYTE. Immense. 

Goddia grace tharc hr et wllle noghte be un-mayte^ 
bot ever he ev wyrkkande, and he et wax^-and ny 
mare and mare tu nu-kllle the meile. 

MS. Unmln A. i. 17. f. 24;k 

UNMEK. Wicked. 

UN.MERCIFULLY. Very. If«/. 

UN.MESTE. 

Heyngercof men pr.iyae v leale, 

For that office ea mo>te unmeste. 

MS. Har!. Hfe*. f. '.J. 

UNMIGHTY. Unable. Chaucer. 

UNMYLDE. Fierce. 

Ordryned hath by grete cruolte 
Thiarain tokepe buli*aful unmylde. 

With brasen feete, ramegeoua and wildc. 

MS. Digty 2.10L 

UNNAIT. Useless ; vain ; unprofitable. 

UNNE. To give, consent, wish well to. 
UNNEATH. Beneath. Somerttet. 
j UNNES. i'nnethc, scarcely. 
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UNNETHE. Scarcely. (.^.-S.) 

flow tchulde thenne • dro^nlken mon 
Do that the tobere unuethe con. 

JtfA*. Cott. Oauri. A. n f. 135. 
Alle the procet»e in that dayi 
That alle thU world aiH-ke of may. 

Shal than au ahorily ben y-do, 

A moment ahal uunri/te iherio. 

MS. r 91. 

VNNOCK. To shoot an arrow. 

I'NNOTEFUL. Unprofitable. 

UNNOYEAND. Agreeable. 

The to aU'tayne ui and fede. 

And to helpe u» and eac us in owre nede. 

MS. Uneidn A. I. 17. f. H». 

INORDAYNDE. Inordinate. 

* The driyte tliat has nofjhte of unnrdajtnde »tyr> 
rynge, and mekely has atyrrynge In Criste. 

MS.UnefJn A.U 17. M96. 
Wharefore a mao that weded ea. 

8rhulde kepe hym ay in clennca, 

And nodede unordayn/jr to wyrke, 

Agayn the sarraroent uf holy kyrke. 

If5. H'tI. ‘ijm, f.Ql. 

UNOURNE. Old; worn out. {J.-S.) 

Nowage Hnowm# putteth awey favourc. 

That floury jougihe In his scsonconquerld. 

Oceirve, MS.Soc. .dntiq. 134, f- 255. 

UNPATIENTNESS. Impatieucc. 

UNPEES. Disquiet. 

Thei fonoke this worldcsese. 

To mon wroujte thei never unpert 

Cursor Jfu'.dl. MfS. CdtI. Trin. Cantab. f.B3. 

UNPEREGAL. Unequal. 

UNPEUFECT. Imperfect, \orth. 

UNPINNE. TounltoU. (//..S.) 

UNPITOUS. Cruel ; not piteous. 

UNPLAYNE. Obscure. 

For who that is totrouthe unpi^ffne, 

He may not faylen of venjaunee. 

Cower, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 45. 

UNPLEASED. Unpaid. 

UNPLITE. To unfold. CAowcer. 
UNPbUNGE. Unexpectedly. Line. 

UNPLYE. Open ; unfolded. 

UNPOSSIBLE, Impossible. A'orM. 

So mighty 1* he evere moo, 

Unpv4»ibte Is not him to do« 

.V5. .ddd(M1305, f.t» 
UNPOWER. Helplessness. Dorset. 
UNPROPER. Not confined to one. 
UNPROPICE. Unpropiiious. 
UNQUEMEFULLY. Unpleasantly. 

Unqueme/uUif thcniie shut the) quake, 

That al the erthe shal to-shakr. 

Cureor Mundi, MS. OW/. Trtn. Ointah. f. KM. 

UNl^UERT. Uneasiness. 

He hirde her menyngand wr>vu^rr, 

And sho|>e therfore in litil stt-rt. 

Curmtr Muntii, MS. Cotl. Trin. Cantab. (, .T6. 

UN-QtTF.YNTE. Unqucnched. 

« 1 iyckeo the worlde to fyre un qoevnfe. 

MS. Oxntab. Ff. li. Xi, f. 26 
UNRAD. Bold ; imprudent. 

UNRAKE. Not stirred. 

Eke as rtvarbokyllc caateth ryght beinys, 

With rody llghte. as cole that b unrakr. 

M.S. Cantab. Ff. I. 6. 1. 12. 

UNRAY. To undress. 

UNREADY. U ndreased. 



UNREAVE. To unravel. Sjfeneer. 
UNRECLAIMED. Wild, as a hawk. 
UNRECURING. Incurable. 

UNREDE. Imprudent. (.r^/.-S.) 

UNREDUCT. Unreduced. 

UNRESONABLE. Irrational. 

Gooui of iheschip, thou, and thi wiif, tht sonea^ 
and the wyves of thl tones with thee, and ledeout 
with thee alle livynge beestis that be at the of ech 
fleUh, as wcl in volalils as in unrrmmabl'' bestU. 

t*'>ekhjfe, US. Bodl.m 

UNRESPECTIVE. Inconsiderate. 

UNREST Want of rest; uneasiness ; trouble ; 
vexation. 

UNRID. Dirty ; disorderly. North. 

UNHIDE. Harsh ; severe; large. (.Y.-5.) 

And tokchyi burdon yn hys honde. 

Of stele that was ttnryde. 

MS. Qtntab. Ff. il. 38. f. 88. 
They hym asta>letlon every syde, 

And he ga\e them strukys unr^dr, 

MS Cantab. Ft. ii. 38, f. 171 
An iryne clube he gaiie hyme laa. 

Was mekille and unrytie. 

MS. UncDln A. 1. 17, f. 140. 

UNRIGHTE. Wrong. 

Mrkille inaugre base he 
That chalanges umighte. 

US. Uneotn A. i. 17. f. 132. 

UNRO. Vexation ; trouble. 

If iie bigun to harpe and syng, 

Of hiB »nro he had rcstyng. 

Curei/r Mundi, US. CoU. Trin. Cantab, t. 4/. 

UNUUDE. Civil; polished. 

UNSAD. Unsteady. 

UNSAUGIITE. At strife. 

UNSAWNEY. Unfortunate. Yorksh. 
UNSCAPE. To put one in mind of something 
disagreeable in discoursing. 
UNSCHEPELICilE. Unshapely ; ugly. 
UNSCIENCE. Not-scicnce. Ti/rwhiit. 
UNSCRIFF. To put in mind of. North. 
UNSEKE. Not sick ; healthy. 

UNSELE. Unhappiness. {A.-S.) 

Lord, he selde, now se t wele. 

My synne hath set me in un»aU. 

Cursor Mufidi, MS. CoH. Trin. Cantab, f. 8. 
3a, heaaid, that saughe I wele; 

How myghte that make so myche uneeta. 

MS. Uneoln A. i. 17, f. 123. 

UNSELY. Unhappy. 

Whereof the world ensainple fetle, 

Mav afiir this, whunne I am gou. 

Ofthilke unaWjv jolyf woo. 

Cower, US. Soc. Mntiq. 134, f. .38. 
Galathin metl king -Samgran, 

An untely hogeman. 

At ttwur and Merlin, p. 182. 
Vos'^ly ghost, hwat d> stu here.* 

Thu were In hcUe mine vere. 

MS. Co L Jra, Oxon. 1 . 29. 

UNSENE. Invisible. Hall, Henry VI. f. 63. 
uses it for not previously seen. 

So the loule. withouten wcnc, 
j To alle thingc hit is uneene. 

I Curettr .IfuNdl, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab, f. 4. 

UNSENSED. Stunned; insensible. East. 
UNSET. Not appointed. See Steven. 
UNSETE. Unsuitable. 
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ITNSBWYft. Insecure ; unsafe. 

Pul uwMMryr atte the Uute may he be, 
Tou'ttehyt herte in iwych abundaunce. 

MR. Ointab. Ff. i. 6. f. 136. 
UNSHAKEN. Perfect; in good order. 
UNSHCNE. Dark; not bright. 

UNSHETTE. Opened. 

UNSHOTE. To open a door, ^c. 

UNSIDED. In confusion. Narth. 
UNSIGHT. Unseen. Kitnon. 

UNSITTINGE. Unsuitable. 

UNSKEKE. To unfold; to discover. 
UNSKYLWYS. Irrational. 

fiot lyfes alt anc unskyUvut bent. 

MS. Hart. 4J96. f. 216. 

UNSLEKKED. Unslacked. 

UNSLEPT. Having had no sleep. 

UNSLE5E. Unskilful ; not sly. 

Greet he was and alto heje. 

He seinetl Sathanos 

Cursor Mundl, MS. Gdt. Trift. Otntah. f. 47. 
A, Lord 0«>d ! that 1 was untffre ; 

Alasae ! that ever he come so nye. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. S5. 

^'^^’^NSNECK. To unlatch a door. Norik. 
r^NSOAPED. Low ; dirty. U<7r. dial. 
/•"■^NSOFT. Hard. Cfiaucer. 

UNSOGIIT. Disturbed; disordered. 
UNSOLE.MPNE. Uncelebrated. 
UNSOUTERLY. Unhandy. Deton. 
UNSPAUELY. Unsparingly. Gatraynr. 
UNSPERE. To unl>olt. Lydgate, p. 54. 
UNSPOILE. To despoil ; to undress. 
UNSTANCHE.\BLE. Inexhaustible. 
UNSTANCHED. UusatUfied. 

UNSTEKE. Unfastened ; not bolted. 

UNSTIL. In motion. Suffolk. 

UNSTRIKE. To draw the strings of a hawk's 
hood, to be in readiness to pull otT. 

UN STRONG E. Weak. {A.^S.) 

UNSUITY. Irregular. Wetl. 

UNSUMED. Said of the feathers of a bank, 
when not fully grown. 

UNSWADE.^ To take off swaddling-clothes. 
UNSWARE. To answer. 

Beievett thow on Fader, and Sooe, and Holy Gott, 

At thou art holdcii. wcl thow wost, 

Thre pertooi in Trynyt^, 

And on God? Vntwart thow me. 

MS. Cntt. aoud. A. M.f. 
UKSWEAR. To perjure. Drayton. 
UNSWELL. To fall after swelling. 

UNTALDE. Not reckoned. (A.-S.) 

UNTANG. To untie. Somerset. 

UNTEREST. Uttermost. 

UNTERMED. Iiitenninable. 

UNTEYDE. Unabated. 

Jn allc that ever ;e have wyde, 

My sorow is evermore un/'i/f/e. 

Gnwer, MS.Soe. Anttq. 134, f. 123, 

UNTHANK. No thanks; ill-will. 

UNTHAW. To thaw. South. 

UNTHENDE, Outcast; abject. 

The worldys wylys ry^t noujt me payes. 

For they ben false and fuU unthenda. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 3R, f. ?3. 

UNTHEWID. Unmannerly. 



What b to ben of pride untheurid 
Ajen the hyjeOoddU lawe. 

Gower, MR. Roe, Mntiq. 194, f. 

UNTHRIFT. Prodigality. 

UNTHRIVE. To be unsuccessful. 

His wif made him to unthripe. 

Curmtr Mundi, MS. Coil. TWn. Caafa6. f 59. 
UNTID. (1) Unseasonable. {A.~S.) 

(2) Anointed. MS. Vocab. 

UNTIDY. Dirty ; slovenly : ignorant. 

UNTIL. To; unto. {A.~S.) 

UNTIME. An unseasonable time. 

UNTO. Until. (A.-S.) 

UNTOWARD, Wild; fierce. 

UNTRIMMKD. Being a virgin. See a note 
in Dilke’sOld Plays, iv. 95. 

UNTRISTE. To mistrust. 

UN USAGE. Waul of usage. 

U N V A LU ED. Invaluable. 

UNVAMPED. Fresh ; genuine. 
UNVOYANDNES. 

Hu rightwisnes es In gude dedes and his Huvoy- 
andnte es that he es wiihouirn 111c. 

MS CW/. Rton. 10. f. 11. 
UNWAGED. Without wages or salary. 
UNWARELY. Unawares ; unforeseen. 

And unwarely affore hym on the playne 
Apperld an aungell with face tterne and bright. 

Lydfate, MS. Aehmoie SO, f. 51. 

UNWARNEDD. Without intimation. 

The kyng hymselfe wolde ofte tyme come t«»o 
mete unwamnid, and lytt downe, for love that he 
had to Seynt Thomas. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. Ii. 3.1, f. II. 
UNWARY. Unexpected. Spenser. 

UN WELDE. Unwieldy. 

Thou shal htm taye I am wnu-s/da. 

For longe ly ved am 1 in elde. 

Cuitar Mundl, MS. CUl. Trin. Cantab, f- 8. 

A clabbof yroo in hoodehathe tan. 

That was mckylle and fuile uaieelde. 

MS. Ointab. Ff. ii.38, f.64. 

UNWEMMED. Spotless. (A.^S.) 
UNWERNISIIIT. Unexpectedly. 

UNWETING. Not knowing. (A.~S.) 
UNWEVII). Unfinished; iiupcifect. 

UN WEXE. To decrease. 

UN WINE. Want of joy. (^.-5.) 

UNWINLY”. Uiyoyously. 

I sold hym utiu>ynly wake 

Or to morneday. JfS. /.inm/n A. 1. 17, f. 132. 

UNWISDOME. Folly. (A.-S.) 

UN WIST. Unknown. 

UNWIT. Want of wit or knowledge. Untril. 

andne»»e, ignorance. (A.-S.) 

UNWITONDE. Not knowing it. 

And Jhesu afllr stilly stale, 

Joseph and Mary unwitonde. 

Curtor Mundi, MS 0>U. Trin. Cantnf.. f. 7>h 

UNWITTILY*. Unwisely. (A.-S.) 

UNWRAIN. To uncover; to unfold. 
UNWKASTE. Wicked ; base ; weak. 

And hys seryauntes that were umerntte, 

Fette forthe the chylde yn haste. 

MS Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 140 

UNWRITHLY. Unworthily. 

Unirrpthiy art thou made gcntyl, 

5yf thou yn wurdys and dedys be yl. 

MS. Harl. I 7 OI, f. 90. 
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UNWRY. Uncovered. 

Whanoe every rackeand every cloudy ekye 
1« voydeclene» so hire face uncoulhe 
Schalle achewe Id open and fully be unwrjf. 

US. Soe. AnlUj. 134, f. 9> 

UNYED. United. 

Bowe, I be*echethe» thyn heveiit and cannedown 
to me. soo that I be knyt and un^ed bj the. and be 
made one apirite wyth Che. 

Carton's Divers Fruyt/ul CAosr^^ Uaters. 

UN 5 ON. An onion. Nominalc MS. 

UON. To run. Somertet. 

UP. (1) Upon. (.^.-5.) 

(2) To rise ; to get up. West. 

UP-A-DAISA. An expression used when 
dancing a child up and down. 

UP^ALONG. Down along. South. 

UPAZET. In perfection. Exmoor. 
UP-BLOCK. A horse-block. Ghuc. 
UPBRAID. The same as Abraid^ q. v. 
UPBRAYDE. An up-strokc.’ 

Hya awyrde brake with the upbmyits, 

And therwith was Gye dy»mayeii. 

US. Cantab. Kf. II. 3H, t 913. 

UPCAST. To reprove. North. 

UPE. Upon. {A.~S.) 

UPEIIOVEN. Upraised. {A..-S.) 
UPELONDERS. Country people. This word 

occurs in MS. AnindeL 42. 

UP-FOND. To raise with effort. 

UPHAP. Heaved up. (A.-S.) 

UPHALE. To draw or pull up. 
UPIIAND-SLRDGE. A large iron hammer 
lifted up with both hands. 

UPHEADED. (I) Having the horns nearly 
straight. (2) Ill-tempered. North. 
UPHEPE. To heap op. 

UPHEVE. To raise; to exalt. 

UPHOLD. To warrant : to vouch for. North. 
UPLAND. High land. North. Ttie term oc- 
curs in Brathwait’s Law of Drinking, p. 147. 
UPLANDISH. Countrj’fied. (A.-S.) 
UPLIFTE. Lifted up. 

UP-MET. Having full measure. North. 
UP-ON-END. Perpendicular. 

UPPARD. Upwards. Uramf. 

UPPEN. To mention ; to disclose. Ea*t. 
UPPEREST. Highest. 

UPPER-HAND. To apprehend. Ea»t. 
UPPER-HATCH. To understand. Norf. 
UPPERLET. A shoulder-knot. Eoit. 
UPPER-STOCKS. Breeches. 

UPPER-STORY. The head. Var. dial. 
UPPING. Point ; crisis. North. 
UPPING-BLOCK. A horse-block, t'ar. dial. 
UPPINGS. Perquisites. Someroet. 
UPPING-STOCK. Sec Vpping~block. 

UPPISH. Proud; insolent, f'ar.dial. 
UPRAPE. To start up. 

UPRIGHT. (1) Euiirely. Eatt. 

(2) Straight. This term was applied to persons 
lying down, as well as standing. 
UPRIGHT-MAN. The chief of a crew of beg- 
gars. See Grose in v. 

UPRISE. To church women. CorHic. 



UPRISTE. The Resurrection. 

Jhetu* leide, 1 am uprists and Ilf. 

Cursor Mundi, US. Coll. Trin. Otntub. t. 8B 

UPROAR. Confusion ; disorder. IVeU. 
UPSE-DUTCH. A heavy kind of Dutch beer, 
formerly much used in England. Lp$e-freene, 
a similar drink imported from Friesland. 
Cpse-EtifflUh, a strong ale made in England in 
imitation of these. To be up»e~Dutch^ to be 
tipsy, or stupified. To drink vpie-Dutch, to 
drink swinishly, like a Dutchman. See Ben 
Jonson, iv. 160. 

Tom U no more like thee then chalks like cheese, 
To pledjte a health or to drinke up-se /reese. 

Letting 0 / Hum>mrs Blood in ths Head Vains, IflOO. 

UPSET. (HA cross ; an obstruction. 

(2) A smith’s term, when the iron at heat is 
I driven back into the body of the work. 

! UPSETTING. (I) A christening. £rm^or. In 
the North, the first party after an accouche, 
ment. 

(2) Upiettinff and down-throesanf hereabouts. 

(.3) A disagreement; a quarrel. South. 
UPSHOT. Result ; issue. Var. dial. 
UPSIDES. To be upsides with any one, i. e. 

to be even with, or a match for him. 
UPSIGIITED. A defect in vision, produced by 
a contraction of the lower |>ortioii of the iris, 
thus depriving a person of the power of readily 
seeing objects below tbe level of his eyes. 
Somereet. 

UPSODOUN. Upside down. 

And I kan, by collu»youn, 

Turnc alle ntatet up-so.Aoun, 

And aette, though flblke haddcltswome, 

That Is bakward to go byflbma. 

US, Cotton. Tiber. A. rll f.68. 
Thuies this worlde tortied up-ao-dotena, 

Tyll many mans dampiiacyowne. 

Hampole, US. Bowes, p. .Vi, 

UPSPRING. An upstart. 

UPSTANDS. Marks for boundaries of parishes, 
estates, &c., being live trees or bushes cut off 
about breast high. Kent. 

UPSTARING. Somewhat presuming. Suff. 
UPSTARTS. Puddles made by the hoofs of 
horses in clayey ground. Eojtf. 

UPSTIR. Disturbance. Somerset. 

UPSTODE. Stood up. (A.-S.) 

UPSTROKE. Conclusion. North. 

UPTACK. (1) To understand. North. 

(2) A person not to he equalled. 

UPTAILS-ALL. Riotous confusion. 

UP-TO. Equal to ; upon. Var dial. 
UPWARD. Top, or height. 

UP-WENDE. Went up 
UP-WITH. Up to or equal with. 

URCHIN. (1) A hedgehog. Var. diai. • Ur- 
chone, a beest, herysson*' Pol'grave. 

(2) The key of the ash tree. 

(3) A fairy, or spirit. 

IJRE. (1) An hour. MS. Cott. Vesp. D. iii. 

(2) An ewer, or washing-basin. 

(3) Fortune ; destiny. {A.-N.) 

(4) Use. Also, to use. 

(6) An udder. North. 
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Now Ute hire cum«, and liche m God ^o« wre, 

For jowdUpoMth uketh jowreaventurc. 

Lffilgattf 3IS’ 1^, f. 7* 

URED. Fortunate. 

URGK. To retch. W>*/. 

URCEFl L. Urgent ; importunate. 
UKINCH-MILK. Whey. 

URINE. (1) A net made of tine thread, formerly 
use<l for catching hawka. 

(2) Mingere. MS. Vocab. 

URIST. Sunrise. 

Vetsith hi« type whannc it begynnvth dawr, 

At the uritt in the morownynge. 

l 4 /dtmte, MS.Sk» Antiq, 134. f. 18. 
URITH. The bindings of a hedge. 

URLED. (1) Starved with cold. Sorth. 

(2) Stunted. tWinjr, a dwarf. iVorM. 

URLES. Tares. 

URNE. To run ; to flow. 

URRY. The blue clay which is often found im- 
mcdiatelv above a strata of cool. 
URRYSONES. Orisons. 

URTIIE. Earth. 

Alle thyngo made wyth on »pcne, 

Uerene, and urtht, and eke helle. 

MS. 0)/r. Clavd. A. li. f. 133 

US. Wei our. Var.diaL 
US.4GE. Experience ; practice. 

USANT. Using ; accustomed. (.rf.-.V.) 
USAUN’CE. Usage ; practice. 

Broujte to the temple to hit oblacJoun, 

At wat the lave, cuttum, and uMtwnre. 

Lydfrote, MS.Soc. Anttq^ 134, t. 29. 
And to bifelle upon a day, 

Atthllke tyme «at unnet. 

GoU'rr, MS, S»c, Antiq. 134, f. 51. 
USCHEW. Issue, the right of a road out of a 
wood. Finchttle Ch. 

USE. (1) Usury j interest. /*ar. dial. 



O tit a thing more than rldlculout. 

To take aman’t full turn, and not pay w««. 

Vietchtr^M iVema, p, 68. 

(2) To haunt ; to frequent. 

USER. A profitable auimal. 

USERE. An usurer. 

A1 hyt lyf, toth to tay. 

He wurthe to an utere. MS. Harl. 232U, f. 36. 

USES. Practical inferences derived from doc- 
trine, a term used by Puritans. 

USTILMENT. Furniture ; utensils. 

UT. Out. Still in use. 

UTAS. The eighth day, or the space of eight 
days, after any festival. ** Utas of a fecst, 
octavet,** Palsgrave. 

UTCHY. I. Someritet. 

UTEN. Without -.foreign. (//. S.) 

UTHAGE. The chaffinch. The whinchat is so 
termed in Shropshire. 

UTRAGE. Excess. (vf.-A'.) 

To bringe into that heritage 
That I have lo«t bi royn utra/r«. 

Cwraor Muiidi, MS. CW/. Tr-in, Cantnh. ( 6. 
UTTER. Outward ; more out. Uller-barruftry, 
lawyers who pleadetl without the l»ar. 
UTTERANXE. Extremity. {J.-N.) 
UTTERESTE. Uttermost. 

Telle me, ter, what thay are that haae thus farene 
with the. mud 1 aewre the, ala I am trew m.inc, I 
ulle venge the to the uitereste. 

MS. Unmln A.i. 17, f.2<>. 
U'FTERLY. Thoroughly ; entirely. 

Thorowe the hmde 
He dud grete ehcvalry. 

MS. Cantab. F(. fi. 3H.f. MX 
UTTREN. To publish ; to give out ; to sell. 
UVELE. Evil. Beket. p. 20. 

UVVER. Upper; over. North. 

UZZARD. The letter Z. Lane. 

UZZUE. A blackbird. Yorkth. 



V ACABONDE. A vagabond. 

VACAT. Anything missing. {Lat.) 
VACCARY. A cow-pasture. Lane. 

VACCHE. To fetch. 

VACHERY. A dairv, Pr. Pare. 

VADE. To fade. 

All at a ^lope, and like the gratae, 

Whoae bewiy tone doth rodt. MS. Athmole 809. 

VADY. Damp ; musty. Devon. 

VAG. (1) To thump. lYett. 

(2; Turf for fuel. Devon. 

VAGABOND. To wander. 

VAGACIONE. Wandering. 

Wheiine the mynde ca atablede tadely withowt* 
tene changynge and aagorynne in Godd and gaately 
thyngea. MS. Una>tn A. 1. 17, f. 280. 

VAGAUNT. Vagrant ; wantlercr. BaOtT. 
VAGE. To stroll; to wander about. Also a 
substantive, a voyage, a journey. 

VAIL. (1) Progress. South. 

(2) To lower ; to let fall, (fr.) It was used as 
a mark of submission or inferiority, to lower 
the sails of a ship, Ac. 

(3) Empty. Somertet. 



VAILE. To avail. 

Whate rayietb bewi6 which ya nat mercyabille 1 
Whjte ray/efA a atetre when hit do nat achyne f 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 1,6. f. 130. 

VAILS. Gifts to servants. 

VAIR. Truly. (J.-N.) 

VAIRE. A kind of fur, supposed to be that of 
a species of weasel still so called. 

And aythene to bedd he ca broghte ala it ware a 
prynee, and happed with ryche robca appone hyme 
ynewe.wdc furrede with vayre and with gryae. 

MS. Unevin A. 1. 17, f. 248. 

VALE. Many. Ihame. 

VALENCE. (1) To ornament with drapery. 
Shakespeare, in Hamlet, ti. 2, uses the word 
allegorically, applied to a face being ra^cet/ 
or fringed with aboard. 

After folowed hla three ayde^, every of them 
under a pavilion of rrymoayn damaake, and purpla 
poudred with H. and K. of fyr.e golde, M/rrxedaiMl 
frynged with golde of damaake 

HaU» Henry VHl. L IX 

(2) Valencia in Spain. 

VALENCY. Valiancy. 
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VALENTIA. The tin machine used for lifting 
beer, wine, &c., out at the buoghole of a 
cask, by pressing the thumb on the small hole 
at top. Moor, 

VALENTINE. The custom of the different 
sexes choosing themselves mates on St. Valen- 
tine's Day, February 14th, the names being 
selected either by lots, or methods of divina- 
tion, is of great antiquity in England. The 
name so drawn was the valentine of the 
drawer. 

Thow it be ale other vyn, 

Oody» bletcyng hare he and myn. 
Mynoncgentyl ViA»ntyn, 

Good Tomaa (he frere. JfS. ll^rl. \T^. T. 48. 

VALERIE. Valerius Maximus. 

VALEW, Value. Speneer. 

VALIANCE. Valour. Spemter. 

VALIANT. Worth. Middleton, ii. 8. 

VALIDITY. Value. Shak. 

V’ALIDOM. Value; extent. North. 

VALL. To rail over the dfnk, to have the 
banns of matrimonv thrice called. Errnoor. 

VALLEY. (I) To rock. 

(2) A small hollow, or channel. 

VALLIMENT. Value. Staff. 

VALLIONS. The valance of a bed. 

VALLOED. Laid in fallow. 

VALLOK. A fallow. In Sussex this name is 
given to a large wooden rlish used in dairies. 

VALLOW. A press forcheese. 

VALOR, Value; extent. Becon. 

VALOUR. To esteem. Eaet. 

VALUATION. Quantity. I’ar. dial. 

VALURE. Value ; worth. {Fr.) 

VA.MBRACE. Armourfor thefrontof thearm. 
See Hall. Henry' IV. f. 12. 

VAMP. To patch up. 

VAMPER. To vapour ; to swagger. 

VAMPLATE. A round plate of iron fixed at 

the end of a tilting lance to guard the hand. 

VAMPLETS. Rude gaiters to defend the legs 
from wet. Wiit». 

VAMPY, The bottoms of hose, or gaiters at- 
tached to the hose, covering the foot. Grose 
has vampert, stockings. ** Pedana, vampethc," 
NominaJe MS. 

VAMURE. The same as jivantmure, q. v. 

VANCE-ROOF. The garret. Nor/. 

VANG. To receive; to earn; to catch; to 
throw. Ray says, ** to answer for at the font 
as godfather j he rang'd to me at the vant.” 

VANiSCHED. Made vain. 

VANISTE. Vanished. 

And M vanytttt to heven an hey, 

Thoruehoiy thoujt with gottely ey. 

US. Hatl. 2200, f. 18. 

VANITY. Dizziness? 

P or vaniti of the heJe a guile medtyn. Take the 
jure of walworte, salt, hony, wex, eosenre, and 
byylc them togyder orer the fyre, and Iherwythe 
anoynt thinc hede and thy templyi. 

7. f. 73. 

VANT. (1) A font. Somentt. 

(2) The van of an army. 

VANT.\GE. (I) Advantage ; benefit. 



(2) Surplus; excess; addition. 

VANTBKACE. Same as /'amhraee,q.r. 
VANT-CURRIER. Advanced guard, {fr.) 
VANTE. A winter trap for birds, made of wil- 
low, Ac. Somerget. 

VA.VTEUIE. Boasting. Daniel. 

VAPOUR. To bully ; to swagger. 
V.VPOURED. Inclined to yawn. Fn t. 
VARA, Very. Somergel. 

VARDAS. Talk; speech. Yorkuh. 

VARDET. A verdict. Still in use. 

VARDLE. A common eye or thimble of a gate 
with a spike only. Nor/. 

VARDYKE. Verdict ; judgment. North. 
VARI.\UNT. Changeable. (/f.-A'.) 

V.ARIEN. To change; to alter. (./..N.) 
VARIETY. A rarity. Chegh. 

VARLET. (1) The knave at cards. 

(2) A servant. The serjeant-at-mace to the city 
counters was also so called. 

VARMENT. Vermin. North. 

VARMER. A large hawk. I. o/ Wight. 
VARNDE. Burnt. R. Glouc. 

VARMSII. Same as Bamigh^ q. v. 
VARRAYLIER. More truly. 

And (he nerrer that thai Ml hym br. 

The Mrm>/ier thai »al hyra ac. 

Hamixiie, US tUmci, p. 

VARRY. To fall at variance; to contend. 
VARSAL. Universal ; great. Norlht 
VARY. Variation ; turn. Shak. 

VASEY. To comb; to curry; to plague; to 
give a beating; to force away. Wegt. 
VASSALAGE. Valour; courage. 

VAST. (I) Waste; deserted place. 

(2) A great quantity. Var. dial. 

(.3) Vagi little^ a very small portion. 

VASTACIE. Waste and deserted places. 
VASTURE. Great magnitude. 

VASTY. Vast; immense. 

VAT. The bed of a cider press. 
VAULTING-HOUSE. A brothel. Florio, p. 97. 
VAUMPES. Gaiters. See I'ampy. 

VAUNT. A dish made in a fryingpan with 
marrow, plums, and eggs. 

VAUNTOUR. A boaster. {A.-N.) 
VAUNTPERLER, A boaster. {Fr.) 
VAUNT-WARDE, The avant-guard. {A.~N.) 
VAUSE. According to Holme, ** to make the 
jaumes to oversale the mulUons.'* 

VAUTER. A dancer. 

VAVASOUR. A kind of inferior gentry, one who 
held his lands in fealty. {A.-N.) 

Bathe knlghiM and pavagour, 

ThU damisels love paramour. 

Artftomr and Uerlin, p. rtjT. 
And sythen he hath had grete honoure. 

That furete was a pore vattsowrg. 

US. Ointab. Ft. f. SOi*. 
VAW. (1) Few, (2) Glad. 

VAWARD. Tltc vaoward ; the fore part. 
VAWTH. A bank of dungor earth prepared for 
manure. Somerget, 

VAY. To succeed ; to prosper. South. 
VAYNE. Vanity. (.^..A.) 

VAVTE. To take. Thornton Rom. p, 308. 
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VAZE. To flutter about. Wetl. 

VAZEN. Faiths. Somenet. 

VEAGUE. (1) A teasing child. Well. 

(2) A freak ; a whim. Somertel. 

VE.AK. A gathering, or ulcer. IVcil. 
VEAKING. Fretful; peevish. Deron. 
VECISE. Bladder. (Ul.) 

VECKE. An old woman. Chaucrr. 

Flomit hit wofullehttd up lefle, 

And ty5c thlt wkke where iche tat. 

Gower, MS. Sue. Anrij. 134, f. 4P. 

VECTIGAL. Tithe. Leland, iv. 111. 
VEDGISG. Sideling. DevoTi. 

VEERCE. A verse. Pr. Parr. 

VEERING. A furrow. Glouc. 

VEERS. Young pigs. Comic. 

VEGE. A run before leaping. fTe$l. 

VEGET. Lively; brilliant. {Lai.) 
VEGETIVE. A vegetable. Davenant. 
VEGGE. A wedge. Pr. Parr. 

VEILLE. An old woman. (A.-N.) 

VEIR. Truly. Sec /'air. 

VEIRE. Fair ; good ; beautiful. 

VELANIE. Wickedness. 

VELASOUR. Same as Varanur, q. v. 
VELATED. Vailed. Becon, p. 112. 

VELE. Veil. Spemtr. 

VELL. The salted stomach of a calf, used for 
making cheese ; a membrane. 

VELLET.* Velvet. Sptiuer. 

YELLING. Getting turf up for burning. 
VELURE. Velvet. {Ft.) 
VELVET-GUARDS. Trimmings of velvet. 
VELVET-HEAD. The incipient horns of a 
stag which are covered with a rough skin. 
VELVET-TIPS. See Vtlwt.hnd. 
VELYARDE. Old man ; dotard. 

VELYM. Vellum. Pr. Parr. 

VEMDE. Foamed. Heame. 

VEMON. Venom. North. 

VENAIG. To change : to revoke. We$t. 
VENCOWSDE. Vanquished. 

He that on hy* hedd hyt bare 
Schulde not be weneowtde In no warre. 

Jf,$. Cantab. Ff. 11.36. f. 198. 

VENDABLE. To be sold. {A.-N.) 
VENDAGE. Vintage ; harvest. {A.-N.) 
VENDS. A limited sale of coal, as arranged by 
the trade. .Vetcc. 

VENERIE. Hunting. {A.-N.) 

VENERIEN. Venereal. Pahtjrate. 
VENETIANS. A kind of hose or breeches 
matie to come below the garters. 

VENGE. To revenge. {A.-N.) 

Sone. be now of comfort goile. 

And 99mgt the. yf thou may. 

MS. Cani*b. Ff. U. 3R. f. 89. 
For If the timne hlrt the tothere aore. 

The tother ne eenjva hym nevere the more. 

MS. Hart. 2SG0. t 3. 
VENGEABLE. Revengeful ; cruel. 
VENGEANCE. Very. 

VENGED. (1) Avenged. 

The greyhownde dyd hym eone to go. 

When hji roayatvra dclhe he had aoo. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38, f. 74 . 

(2) Winged. Chaucer, ed. W' right, 1387. 



VENICE-GLASS. A cup, goblet, or looking- 
glass, made of fine crystal glass. 

VENIED. Musty ; mouldy. Wat. 

VENIME. Poison; venom. {A.-N.) 

VEN ISON. Brawn of a wild boar. 
VENJAWNCERE. A revenger. 

VENNE. Mud; dirt. {A.-S.) 

Hereof move men te gret acheivyiig 
Indyvcra manera ordothyng, 

Now achort. now traylyog upon the renne. 

Now atreyt. nowe wyde as nysemeniic. 

MS. Laud. 4«>, f. 81. 

VENNEL. A fitter ; a sink, Sorth. 

VENNY. Rather. Hertf. 

VENOM. (1) A ^thering in any part of the 
finger but the top. Deton. 

(2) Dry ; harsh, ff’anc. 

VENQUESTE. Vanquished. 

VENT. (1) An inn. {Span.) 

(2) To snuff up ; to smell. 

(3) To Tend, or sell. Still in use. 

(4) An opening in any garment. 

VENTAL. See Aveniaile. 

VENTER-POYNT, A children’s game. 

At shove-gToale,*enfer-pojfnt, or cTofee and pile. 
Lettifi/r o/Humo«r$ Stood in tha Head-t'aine, 1680. 
VENT-HOLE. The button-bole at the wrist of 
a shirt. Somerttet. 

VENTIDUCT. A passage for air. 

VENTOSE. A cupping-glass. 

VENTOSITE. The colic. 

VENTOUSB. To cup. 

Blede lhane on the vayoe that Is bltwlx the an- 
kille and the hele, or dies be venrowsed on the thee 
with a boyate bialde the bocche. 

MS. Uneoin Med. f.301. 

VENTOY. A fan. 

VENU. A jump, or leap. {A.-N.) 

VENUE. A l>out or thrust in fencing. 

VENUS. A terra at the game of astragals, q. v. 

Sec MS. Ashmole 788. f. IC2. 

VENVIL. This word occurs in an old MS. of 
the righta of the parish of Mavey, quoted in 
MarshaU’sRural Economy of the W’est of Eng- 
land, i. 326, meaning the right of pasturage 
and fuel. It is stipposcil by Marshall to be a 
corruption of fm and fitid. 

VEO. Few ; little. West. 

VEOLTH. Filth. ITeier. 

VEPPE. Wept; cried. 

VER. fl) The spring. {I-at.) 

(2) Man ; knight. Gawapne. 

VERtkMENT. Truly. {A.-N.) 

The crle off Glowaytour oernment 
Toke hya levc and home he wciite. 

Ms. .dehmote 61, f. 6?. 
These thre poyntes t-erement 
Nuwthcr schale do but boiheasAcnt. 

MS. Odt. Oaud. A. il. r. 131. 
VERAY. True. {A.-N.) 

VERCLEF. Cleaved. Heame. 

VERD. (1) Green; greenness. 

(2) Fared. Sevyn Sages, 612. 

VERDE. Feared ; was moved ; enraged. Also, 
army, forces, rout. Heame. 

VERDED. An Italian wine. 

VERDEKYN. A firkin. 
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VERDINGALB. A fardingale. 

VHRDITE. Judgment} sentence. {A.-N.) 

YKRDUGO. A hangman, (.^pon.) 

VERDURE. Tapestry. 

VERDUROUS. Green. Drayton. 

VERB, Pere ; companion. (A.-S.) 

VEREL. A small iron hoop. North. Also, 
the ferule of a knife. 

VERGE. Green. 

VERGEOUS. Veijuice. Pat^ave. 

VERGER. A garden ; an orchard. 

VERITEE. Truth. 

VERLICHE. Fairly. Ileamr. 

VERLOPFE. A fnrlough. {Firm.) 

VERLORE. Forlorn; lost. Htame. 

VERMAILE. Red. {A.^N.) 

VEKMILED. Adorned ; flourished. 

VERN. A partner in a mine. 

VERNACLE. A miniature picture of Christ, 
supposed to have been miraculously imprinted 
upon a handkerchief preserved in St. Peter’s 
at Rome. A diminutive of Ferony, q. v. 

And 1 Mile make mjrne avowe devotly to CrUte, 
And to the haly t^rnade vcrtuui and noble. 

Mott9 .4rihurt, US. LAncoin, f.B6, 

VERNAGE. A kind of white wine. 

A thoujc M> swete in my cora^e. 

That never plment no 9tmag9 
Was hair so swetc for to drynkc. 

Cotrer, US. Soe. Antiq. 154, f. ITS. 

VERNISH. To varnish. (A.^N.) 

VERNYNGE. Varnishing? “Item, fore 
stufltyngc of a sadylle, vemynye and glew. 
ynge.” — Manners and Household Expenses of 
England, p. 389. 

YERONY. The cloth or napkin on which the 
face of Christ was depicted, that which was 
given by Veronica to our Saviour before his 
cruciflxion to wipe his face, and received a 
striking impression of his countenance 
upon it. 

Like hU modir was that chllde, 

With fairs viiaae and mode ful mylde: 

Sene hit U bl the eerony, 

A nd bt the ymage of that lady. 

Curtor Mundi, US. Coti. Ti-tn. Cantab, f. lib. 

VERQUERE. An old game on the tables, men- 
tioned in “ Games most in Use,” 12mo. 
LfOnd. D. d. 

VERRE. (1) Crystal glass. (A.~N.) I 

Id alle the erthe y.halowld and y-holde, 

In a cioMt more clere than «errt or glai. 

Legate, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 14. 

(2JWool. (A.-N.) 

(3) To cover over ; to conceal. 

(4) A fur. Same as raire^ q. v. 

Terr* and gryce we have plentd. 

Guide and tyivyr and ryche atone*. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U.3S, f. 164. 

VERREY. True; truly. (A.^N.) 

And whanne the pepuU of hla person bad a verrey 

Thayre malice was quenchid, were thay never so woo. 
Wherefore, good Lorde, evci more thy wllle be dno 1 
US. Bibl. Rfg. 17 D. XV. 
nyt ys verre Goddes blode 
That he schedde oo the rode. 

MS. Catt. aewt. A. ii. f. 130. 



VERSAL. TJnivcrsal. Butler. 
VERSE-COLOURED. Variegated 
VERSE R. A poet; a poetaster. 

VERSET. A little verse. (^.-A’.) 

VERTE. Green. {A.^N.) 

VEKTU. Power ; efficacy. 

Thorugh the worshipful wrtu. 

And the gret myght of Crist Jhciu. 

JT.V.ArfdiMiaoS, f.9l. 
VERTUES. Active ; efficacious. 

Or for thow art a vartuta mon. 

And const more then another con. 

US. Cott. Claud. A. il. f. 140. 
VERVELS. The little silver rings at the ends of 
the jesses of a hawk. 

VERVENSIE. Fervency. 

VERVISKS. A kind of cloth. 

VERY. Really ; truly ; verily. 

VES. ^Va8. {A.-S.) 

YESE. (1) To run up and down. Gloue. 

(2) To drive away ; to fly. 

VESSEIj. The eighth of a sheet of paper. 
VESSELEMENT. Plate ; funiiturc. 

Curteyncs or outher vntymeot. 

Or any outher **Metcm#n(. 

US. Hart. 1702, f. 62. 

VESSES. A sort of worsted 
VESSY. When two or more persons read 
verses alternately, they are said to veisy. 
VEST. Invested ; clothed. 

VESTER. A fescue. Somertet. 

VESTIARY. A wardrobe. 

VESTMENT. See Vextelemeni. 

VET. Tliefeet. HVa/. 

VETAYLE. Provisions; victuals. 

Oxln, ahepe and pttapt*, wUhowtyn any dowte 
Thay italr away, and caried ever to and froo, 

Gud fuffirs mochc thyng hU wUlc to be doo 1 

US. Dibt. Rfg. IT n. XV. 

VETING. Courting. Drvon. 

VETOYN. The herb betony. 

VBTRES. Fetters. Nominate MS. 

VETTY. Apposite ; suitable. Deton. 
VETUSE. Old {Ut.) 

VEVER. A fish-pond. {A.-N.) 

He drew bit trerer* of fytchc. 

He alewe hit foater* Lwyai.e. 

US. UncolnK. L 17, f. 130. 
VEWE. A yew-tree. CheMh. 

VEWTER. A keeper of hounds. 

VEY. True. {A.-N.) 

VEYDEN. Voideth. 

VEYNE. Penance. 

VEYNED, Feigned. 

Schc teyde an eveilc waa os hur falle. 

And rtyned hur to be dede. 

MS. Oanlab. Ff. li. 38, f. 06. 
VEYN30RD. A vineyard 

Withoutyne the Mynp,rd thal him cast, 

And there thal him tlo;e, 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 9*. 
VEZE. The same as Pheexe, q. v. 

VI. We. Roh. Glouc. 

VIA. An exclamation of encouragement, move- 
ment, or defiance, (//o/.) 

VIAGE. A voyage, or joumev. 

VIANDRE. Feed ; sustenance. (A.-N.) 
VICARY. A vicar. (Lat.) 
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VICE. (1) Advice. Still in use. 

(2) A winding or spiral stair. ** Vyce, a toum- 
yng Btayrc, m#," Palsgrave. 

(3) The cock or tap of a vessel. 

(4) The buffoon of our early dramas. 

(51 Fault ; crime; injury. (.Y.-.V.) 

(6) The fist- Somergft, 

VICTUALLER. A tavern-keeper. 

VICTUALS. For a child to be her mother’s 

victuals, is to lie her pet. Jrest. 

VIDE. To divide, iiouth. 

VIE. (I) To wager or put down a certain sum 
upon a hand of cards. 

(2) Tlie game of prisoners’ base. Devon. 

3) To turn out well ; to succeed. IVest, 

4) Life. Legends Cathol. p. 71. 

(5) Envy. 

And srierward under Pounce Pylate 
Was i-uke for and hate. 

MS. Cott. Claud, k , li. f. 133. 

VIERGE. A rod. (^.-V.) 

VIES. Devi/es, co. Wilts. 

VIEW. (l)The footing of a beast. 

(2) The discover)’ of an animal. An old term 
in hunting. 

VIEWLY. Pleasing to the sight. Vietosome is 
also heard. A'orM. 

VIl-TE. The fifth. 

VIG. To rub gently. West. 

VICE. A voyage, or journey. West. 

YJGILE. The eve of a festival. Also, the wake 
over a dead body. {A.~N.) 

Or any other fastynge day, 

Lentun or vpgule, as telle he may. 

MS. Catt. Oaud. A. U. f. 146. 

VIGOUR. Figtire. West. 

VIKER. A vicar. {A.-N.) 

VIL.\NIE. Wickedness ; injury. 

VILAUDE. An old man. 

VILD. Vile. Thisisavery common form of the 
word in early writers. 

VILE. A wicked fellow. 

VILETE. Baseness. 

Muehe dud the! mcofH7er/, 

That myne oirne thuld have be. 

Cursor Muniil, MS, Coll. Trir». C«ntab. t. JS5. 
He that was hanged on a tre 
Byaydc Jheau for v^tc. 

MS. Harl, 1701. f. 35. 

VILIPEND. To think ill of. 

VILLIACO. A rascal ; a coward. (Ifal.) 
VILOUS. Horrid. 

Then waa ther a boor yn that fore»te, 

That waa a wondur tylout be-te. 

MS. Cantab. Ft li. 38, f. 131. 

VINE. (1) A vineyard. 

(2) Any trailing plant bearing fruit. 

(3) To find. Somerset. 

VINE-GRACE. A dish in ancient cookery 
composed of pork, wine, Ac. 

VINELOME. A kind of spice. 

VINE-PENCIL. A blacklcad pencil. 
VINEROUS. Hard to please, \orth. 
VIXETTES. Sprigs, or branches. 

VINE WED. Mouldy. West. 

VlNID. Same as Vinetred, q. v. 



VINNY. A scolding bout. Esm. 

VINOLENT. Full of wine. (Lai.) 

VINTAINE. Speedily. (/f.-A’.) 
VIOL-DE-G-\MBO. A sis-stringed violin, 
VIOLENT. To act with violence. 
VIOLET-PLUM. A dark purple plum of a very 
sweet taste, shaped like a pear : in the eastern 
parts of the county it is sometimes called a 
Lincoln plum. Line. 

VIPER'S-DANCE. St. Vitus’s dance. 

VIPPE. Tlie fir-tree. 

The aalyng ifippe, cyprei«e deth toplayne. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. I. 6. f. 25. 
VIRE. To turn about. {Fr.) 

VI RENT. Green; unfaded. 

VIRGINAL. (I) Maidenly. Shak. 

(2) An oblong spinnet. 

VIRGIN - MARY - THISTLE. The carduus 
benedicitis. 

VIRGIN’S-GARLANDS. Garlands carried at 
the funeral of virgins, and afterwards hung in 
the church. 

VIRGIN-SWARM. A swarm of bees from a 
swarm in the same season. 

VIRID. Green. (Lat.) 

VIRK. To tease. Devon. 

VIRNE. To inclose ; to surround. 

VIROLAL A sort of roundelay. 

Use no lavernyt where be je»tb and fablU, 

of Icwde balettet, rondeletie« or rrrotaii. 

MS. 1/iud. 416, f. 44. 

VIROLFE. Tlic same as Verel, q. v. 

VIROUN. A circuit. {A.-N.) 

VIS. Countenance. {A.-N.) 

We may nother ac hym ne here hyme, ne fete hym 
aU he e«, and thareforc we may noghte hafe the 
vis of hi* lufe here Id fulfilling. 

Jtf5. L<«ro/rtA.i. 17 . f.£i». 
VISAGE. To front or face a thing. 

VISE. (1) Aim. (.-/.-.V.) 

Thui thyi worlde thi>wmo*tedc«pyie, 

And holy vcrtuei have in 

MS. Cott. CJaftd. II. f. li?7. 
(2) The same as Pheeze, q. v. 

VISFIGURE- To disfigure. A’orM. 

VISGY. A pick and hatchet in one tool, for 
tearing down hedges. Comw. 

VISIKE. Physic. 

Thor !• visike for the icke. 

And vertula forihevlcti eke. 

Cbice^ MS. S»c. ^ntiq. 134. f. 83. 
VISNOM Y. Countenance. 

VIT. To dress meat. Devon. 

VITAILLE. Victuals. (^.-A.) 

VITIOUS. Spiteful; revengeful. West. 
VITLER. A tavern-keeper. 

He aeornes to walke in Pautca without hi« bootei, 
And acores hia diet on the sitUrt (Kxt. 

IjTtting of Hitmtiurs Blood in the Ilf^d.Vatne, IGOO. 

VITTRE. A whim ; a pretence. West. 

VITTY. Decent; proper; handsome. West. 
VIVELICHE. Lively; vividly. 

VIVERS. Prorisions. 

VIVES. “Certainc kirnels growing under the 
horsscs care,” TopscU, 1607, p. 360. 

VIXEN. The female fox. 

VLEER. .\ flea. Somerset. 
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VLONKE. Splendid ; rich. (J.-S.) 
VLOTIIER. Nonsenrical talk. JVeit. 
VLUEKECCHE. An imposthume in the milt. 
VLY-PECKED. Low-lived. Dtton. 

VOAKV. Greasy ; unwashed. Applied to wool 
as it comes from the sheep, 

VOC. An ugly face. Rugby. 

VOCABLES. Words. Pahgrave, 

VOCALE. Sound. 

VOCATE. To ramble about idly. Wtti. 
VOCE. Strong ; ner^’ous. Somer$ti. 

VODE. (1) To wander. (2) To vex. 

VOGUE. In vogue, i. e. en train. 

VOIDE. (I) To depart; to go away. 

(2) To remove ; to quit ; to make empty. 

(3) A parting dish; the last coune; a slight 
repast or collation. 

VOIDER. A basket or tray for carrying out 
the relics of a dinner or other meal, or for 
putting bones in. Brockett says it is still 
in use. A clothes basket is so called in 
Cornwall. According to Kennett, ** a wooden 
flasket forlinnencloaths.” Dekker applies the 
tenn to a person w ho clears the table. 
VOIDING-KNIFE. A knife used for taking off 
remnants of bread, &c. to put in the voider. 
VOINE. To foin, in fencing. 

VOISDYE. Stratagem. {A.~N.) 

Kow tchaU thou here a gret mervaylc. 

With what that hewroujtc. 

G<»irrr, US. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. SI?. 

VOIX. Voice. 

Kyng Edward in hyi ryght hym to endow* 

The comment tlierto have redy every boure : 
The Ktf/rof the people. Che r«irof Jheiu, 

Who kepe and preterve hym from all langour. 

US. Bibl. Soc. jintiq. 101. 

YOKE. (1) Folk. /Tea/. 

(2) The same aa Bokr, q. v. 

VOKET. An advocate.^ 

To coniiente to a fait Juggyng, 

Or hyredytt a voket to twyche thyng. 

US. Harl. 1701, f.M. 
VOKY. (1) Gay ; cheerful. North. 

(2) Damp; moist. Var. dial. 

VOL. Full. R. Glouc. 

VOLAGE. I.ight ; giddy. {J..N.) 
VOLANT-PIECE. A piece of steel on a helmet 
presenting an acute angle to the front. 
VOLATILS. W'ild fowls ; game. 

Make we mao to oure ymage and liknetae, and be 
he tovert-yn to the fttchit of the tee. and to the 
wWaitl# of hovene, and to unretooable bettitoferthe. 

U8. Bodl. 377. 

VOLD-SHORE. A folding stake to support 
hurdles. 

VOLENTE. Willing. 

For of free choice and hertely poltnte. 

She hathe to Ood avowed rhaxtUe. 

L^fdfato, US. Aohmolc 39, f. 19. 
VOLEY. On the voley, i. c. at random, incon- 
siderately, at a stroke. (/V.) 

VOLLOUTII. Wicked ; unjust. (.^..5.) 
VOLLOW. A fallow. Sugtex. 

VOLNESSE. Fulness ; perfection. 



And alle thre bcih onne, thawgh it eo» 

In oob volnefc and in no mo. 

Retijfiouc Foetus, xv. Cent. 

VOLOWTEN. Flouting. H'est, 
VOLUNTARIE. A flourish before playing. 
VOLUNTARIES. Volunteers. ShaJk. 
VOLUNTE. Will. 

To luffTe deth oonly for maonlt take, 
Uncompeilid, frely of volunti. 

Lpdgute, MS. Soe. iOif<9.]94, t L 
VOLUPERE. A woman's cap ; a kerchief. 
VOLVELLE. A contrivance found in some old 
astronomical W’orks, consisting of graduated 
and figured circles of pasteboard or vellum 
made to revolve, and used for various cal- 
culations. 

VOM. Foam. 

VOMYSMENT. Vomiting. 

Hast thow wyth tuche vom^tment 
beast up ajayn the sacrament .* 

US. Cott. aattd. A. II. r. 149. 

VONDEDEN. Founded. 

VONE. To take ; to lead. Ifeame. 

VOOK. The voice. Pr. Part. 

VOOR. (I) A furrow. Sussex. 

(2) To warrant. Sfjuth. 

VOHBISEN. A parable. 

VORE. Forth. To draw rore, to twit one with 
a fault. Exmoor. 

VORE-DAYS. Late in the day. Exm. No 
doubt from the A.-S. forS-dasges. 
VORE-RIGHT. Blunt ; rude. West. 

VORN. For him. West. 

VORT. Till ; until ; for to. Jleame. 

VOUTIIY. Forward ; assuming. West. 
VOUCIIEN. To vouch. Vouchen safe, to 
vouchsafe. {A.~N.) 

To upe-ryte fra dede thou t>ouehede safe 
To eke the trowhe that we here hafe. 

MS. Uneotn A.I. 17, f. 191. 
Lorde, y have tervyd yow many a day 
Fowche ye hur »afe on race. 

US. Cantab. Ff. H. 38, f. 34. 
VOULTKGER. A vaullcr.^ Rolls House B. v. 
4, temp. lien. 8th, — “ Item to Fredrego 
Gracian the kjngcs voulteger, xxxiij. s. iiij. d. 
per annum." 

VOUR. To devour; to eat up. 

VOUSE. Strong ; nervous ; forward. West. 
VOUSSURE. A vault. (J.-V.) 

VOUT. A vault. Pa/sgrave. 

VOUTE. Mien ; countenance. (j^.-N.) 

Sir, tait theteiiatoiir, so Crist motl me hclpe, 
The vaute of ihl vesage has woundyde us alle. 

Uorle Arthure, MS. Uneoin, f. M. 

VOWARD. The vauguard of an army. 
VOWEL. The afterbirth of a cow. West. 
VOWER. (1) Devoir; duty. 

(2) Four. Somerset. 

, VOWESS. A votaress ; a nun. 

VOWTES. A dish in cookery described in MS. 
Sloane 1201, f. 37. 

VOYAGE. A journey by land. (J.-N.) 
VOYDEE. The same as Voids (3). 

VRAIL. A flail. South. 

VR.\MP-SHAKEN. Distorted. Devon. 
VRAPED. Drawn tight. Devon. 
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VREACII. Violently. Devon. 

VUEATH. A low hedge. Devon. 

VRITH. The bindings of hedges. South. 
VROZZY. A nice thing. Devon. 

VUDDICKS. A coarse fat woman. /Tesf. 
VfDDLES. A spoilt child. WilU. 

VUG. To strike ; to elbow. Somerttet. 
VULCII. The same as Vug, q. v. 

VULGATE. Publicly known. 

VUMP. To knock ; to thump. Devon. 

VUNG. Received. Devon. 

VUR. (1) Far. (2) To throw. West. 

VURE. Four? Our? 

GrauDte ut grace, in thyn hyje holde, 

Whanne wedeye to hotde i-ure taprit lyjtc. 

LjfdgQtt, MS. Soc. Antiq. 1^. f. 30. 
VURRID-BRID. Household bread made of 
meal as it comes from the mill without the 
bran being taken from it. Devon. 
VUR-VORE. Far-fortb. Exmoor. 



VUSTIN-FUME. A violent passion. 
VUSTLED-UP. Wrapped up. Weet. 

VUSTY. Fusty ; mouldy. H'eet. 

VYCE. Countenance. 

Gye ovyr all lovydd Felyce, 

Th« erlyt doghturwith the feyre tyct, 

MS. Cantab. Kf. U.38, f. 14A. 

VYLANLYCHE. Wickedly. 

Why that thou oughtUte with no rlghte 
To gabbe on hym ao v^Uinlyche. 

MS. Harl. 9353, f. 102. 
VYNCE. To conqunr. (Eat.) 

VYRE. An arrow for a crossbow. (//.-iV.) 
That al hit hert bath set a fuyre 
or pureenvye, and at a ryre 
Which fleeth out of a mighty bowe. 

Awty he fledde for a throwe. 

Gotrer. MS. Bodl. 204. 
VYSERNE. A visor, or mask. 

VYVERE. The same as f'ever, q. v. 



W A. Well ; yes. North. 

WAA. Woe. SliU in use. 

Wyches, he said, iroo mol thow be ! 

Hafe 50 foraakyne toy goddit to free. 

MS. Unootn A. 1. 17. f. 12». 
WAAG. A lever. Yorknh, 

W.\AST. A waste; a wilderness. 

WAIL Gabble ; nonsense. Devon. 

WABBLE. (1) To tremble ; to reel. North. 

(2) To do anything awkwardly. P'ar. dial. 
WABBLER. A lulled leg of mutton. 
WACCHE. Watching. 

And tome for tcacche and fatting. 

Tliat maketh her hemes to drieand cling. 

MS. Larud. 7d3. f. 79> 

W'ACCHERE. W’atch. 

Duk Roland and Erie Olyrer 
Thllke nijt kepte the toaechert, 

MS. Jshmoie 33, f. 46. 

WACHE. A dock of birds. 

WACHID. Weary; tired. 

WACKEN. (1) Watchful. (J.-S.) 

(2) Lively ; sharp ; wanton. North. 
WACKERSOME. Wakeful. North. 

WACNE. To awaken. {A.-S.) 

Wad. (1) W’ould. North. 

(2) Line, or rank. In land-surveying, when they 
are setting out their stakes they are said to 
wad in a line ; hence it is taken to signify a 
line, and it is said of persons, they are all in 
the same iotid, when connected together in 
any way of business, &c. 

(3) A wisp of straw. Also, a bundle or quantity 
of anything. We$t. 

(4) Blacklead. Cumb. 

(5) Woad. (6) A forfeit. North. 

(7) What. Heame. 

WADDEN. Supple. North. 

WADDER. A grower of wad or woad. 
Waddle, (l) To roU up and down in a con- 1 
fuse<l and disorderly way. Var. dial. \ 



(2) The wane of the moon. Somertef. 

(3) To fold up ; to entwine. Devon. 

(4) The wattle of a hog. 

WADDOCK. A large piece. Salop. 

WADE, ^l) To go; to pass. {A.-S.) 

(2) The sun is said to wade when covered by a 
dense atmosphere. North. 

(3) A joint or tenon is said to wade when it 
slips too easily from any cause. 

WADEABLE. 'Fordable. CoUe. 

WADGE. To wager; to bet. Devon, 

WADIR. Water. CVoren. 

WADLER-WIFE. In Newcastle, the keeper of 
a register office for servants. 

WADLING. A wattled fence. Weet. 
WADMAL. Avery thick coarse kind of wool- 
len cloth. Coarse tow used by doctors for 
cattle is also so called. 

WaE-ME. Woe is me ! Nt^ih. 

WvENE. To sneak away. 

WAFERER. A ])crson who sold wafers, a sort 
of cakes so called. 

WAFER-PRINT. A mould for wafers. 

WAFF. (1) The movement of a large flame from 
side to side. Northumb. 

(2) A spirit, or ghost. North. 

(3) A nasty faint smell. North, 

(4 ) To bark. Cumb. 

(5) To puff or boil up. North. 

(6) A slight attack of illness. 

WAFFLE. To wave ; to fluctuate. North. 
W'AFFLER. (1) The green sandpiper. North, 
(2) A person who is very weak. Cun%b. 
WAFFLES. An idle saun^ring person. 
WAFPY. Insipid. Line. 

WAFRESTERE. A maker of wafers for con- 
secration at the sacrament. {A.-S.) 

WAFRON. A cloud, or vapour. 

WAFT. (1) A barrel. Somenet. 

(2) A lock of hair. 
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(3) A pufT. Also, blown, wafted. 

(■l)To beckon with the hand. 

WAFTAGE. Passage by water. 

M'AFTERS. Swords having the flat part placed 
in the usual direction of the edge, blunted for 
exercises. Meyrick* 

WAFTURE. A slight waving motion. 

WAFYS. Vagabonds. 

NVAG. (I ) Tlie same as Wagge^ q. v. 

(2) To chatter. (3) To pass on. 

WAGE. (1) To hire. Still in use. 

(2) Pay { wages ; reward ; hire. 

For thou woldytt bryng me ihyt meuage, 

I wjlle geveihethy M’o/re. 

US. cantob. pr. u. as. f. lOS. 
Ye have a knjrghtat yowre viigt. 

For yow he ys ao evell page. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. it. 38, f. 106. 

(3) To he pledge for ; to warrant. Also a sub. 
stantive, a pledge. 

(4J To bribe. Var. dial. 

(5) To contend. 

(6) To mould clay for pots, &c. 

WAGET. Watchet colour. 

W'AG-FEATHBR. A silly swaggerer. 

WAGGE. To move ; to shake. 

She had made of tethyr an howgebagge. 

By vycehecraft she cowdc make it to tvaggft, 

H.S. lAtud. 416, f. 1. 
The vertu of hit it, it that a man have *oafrg^ng 9 
teth, if be etc of hit hit wulle make home fast. 

MS. Arundel 279, f. 4tf. 

WAGGLE. To shake ; to roll ; to waddle. 

W AGHE. A wall. 

.So hedousely that itorroegannefalle. 

That soodir it braatc bothe waghe and walle. 

Ua. Lincoln A.i. 17. f. 1S5. 
NVAGHT. Wage, gage, or pledge. 

WAGING, The dung of the fox. 

WAG-LEG. A black venomous fly. 
WAGMOIRE. A quagmire. Renter. 
WAGSTERT. The titmouse. 

W*AGTAIL. A profligate woman. 
WAG-WANTON. The shaking grass. 
WAHAHOW’E. An iiiterj. in hallooing. 
WAIIAN. Wlicn. (J.-S.) 

W'AID. Weighed. Tuster. 

WAIF. A stray cattle. iVorM. 

WAIPPANDE. Waving ; moving. 

Schtppl« Mile itaivdc apponc the lande 
ii'nuffnndf with the sees fame. 

MS. UncAn A. i. 17, f. 152. 
W'AIFINGER. The same as 1Va{f, q. v. 

WAILE. (1) A veil. Somertet. 

(2) Weal ; prosperity. 

WAILY. Very sorrowful. A'orM. 

WAIME. A flaw, or tear. Suffolk. 
WAIMENTE. To lament. {J..S.) 

There dwelit'de ihi^ sore wagmautende, 

Sixe dayn fulle to the ende. 

MS. Trin. Coll. Oj<*n. 57, art. 2. 
WAIN. (1) A home, or dwelling. 

(2) A waggon. Still in use. 

(3) To fetch. It occurs in Tusser, p. 141, wrongly 
explained in glossary. 

(4) To move ; to go ; to turn. 

WAIN-MEN. W'aggoners. 

II. 



WAINSCOTS. Boards for wainscoU. 

W’AINT. Quaint ; extraordinary. Norik* 
WAINTLY. Very well. Cumb, 

WAIR. (1) To lay out ; to expend. North, 

(2) The spring. Vocab. MS. 

WAISCHE. W'ashed. 

The mcke aU wete wylle hym haste 
To serve the leste ala the maate, 

AlaGoddyde that symply kte 
Wehn he wagtehe hys dyachyplya fete. 

MS. Harl 2260. f. 1& 

WAISE. .A bundle or wisp of straw. 

WAIST. (1) A girdle. (2) Ways. 
WAISTCOATEERS. Low prostitutes. 
WA-IST-IIEART. An interj. of pity. 

WAIT. (1) To wot, or know. WorM. “ Now 
wayte thou wher that I was home,” MS. 
Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 48. 

(2) Laid out ; expended. Cum^. 

(3) The hautboy, a musical instrument. 

4 ) To blame. Yorksh. 

6} Bold ; active. Robson, Gl. 

WAITE. (1) To watch. (.^.-A') 

(2) A watchman. Prompt. Part), 

WAITER. (1) Water. Vocab. MS. See the 
third example in v. Stank (2). 

(2) A small tray. Var. dial. 

WAITH. An apparition of a person about to 
die, or recently dead. North. 

WAITIIE. Languid. I. qf Wight. 

W'AIT-OF. To wait for. Ibr4-*A. 

W^AITS. Musicians, /'or. dial. “ Tlic waytis 
blew lowde,’' MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 54. 
Crete lordys were at Che aMeni, 

WajAge blewc, to mete they wente. 

JfS. Cantab. Ff. Ii. 38. f 66. 

WAIT-TREBLE. A sort of bagpipe. 
WAIVERS. Small waving twigs. Fa.t(. 

WAK. To languish. (^.-6.) 

WAKE. (1) To watch. {A.-S.) 

And soon they somonyd the knyghte. 

That heschulde icoilrf the galowi that ny^t. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. Ii. 38, f. 1.33. 

(2) A parish festival, kept originally on the day 
of the dedication of the parish church. Lite- 
rally a watch, a vigil. 

(3) To watch the night with a corpse. 

(4) To revel. Also, a revel. 

(5) Hay placed in large rolls for the convenience 
of licitig carried. M>#/. 

WAKEMETE. Provisions for wakes, 
MAKERIPE. Quito awake. 

\\AKES. Rows of green damp grass. 
WAKKENISE. Watchful. {A.-S.) 

WAKKER. Easily awakened. A'orM. 
WAKMEN. Watchmen. (A.-S.) 

WAL. Will ; pleasure. 

WALAWAY'. Woe! alas I Chaucer. 

There was rydyngeand rcnnyng, sum cryed tvayleau’av / 
Unknowyng to many men who the bettur hadde. 

MS. Bibt. Rrff.iy D. XV. 

WALCIL Insipid ; waterish. North. 

WALDE. (I) Power; dominion. 

For the etie hym had in waUe, 

Of dedli of armca was he batde. 

MS. Lincoln. A. i. 17, f. 139. 
58 
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(2) Plain i field. (AS.) 

Jhriu toke this corn in 
And wondirly aboute him dalt. 

Cursor Mundi, MS. Colt. Trin. Cantob. f. 77. 

(3) Would. Perceval, 915. 

WALDING. Active ; stirring. Dunelm. 
WALE. (1) To choose ; to select. North. 

(2) Choice ; good , excellent. North. 

3) Slaughter; carnage; death. (.^.>5.) 

4) A whirlpool ; the foaming wave. 

(5) Weal ; prosperity. (.^.-5.) 

(6) Will. P. rccval, 1587. 

(7) The ridge of threads in cloth. Hence used 
generally for texture. 

8) To court ; to woo. York/th. 

9) A tumour, or large swelling. A'en/. 

(10) The fore-front of a horse-collar. 

(11) To seek. Gavayw. 

(12) A rod. Also, to strike. 

WALEWEDE. Valued.^ 

Anowche of lylver wnlewede thertnne. 

M.S. Cott. Cali^. A. il. f. 113. 
WALHWE-SWETE. The herb bittersweet. 
WALK. (1) To wag; to move; to work. 

(2) A flock of snipes. 

3) A journey ; a long absence. 

4) A plantation of willows. 

5) Uninclosed land. East. 

(6) To depart. 

(7) To waUb the roujid, to go the round, said of 
a watchman. 

WALKER. A fuller. North. 

Walking. SUPPER, a supper where one 
dish is sent round the table, every person 
being his own carver. 

WALKLY-FIGS. Birch rods, 

WALK-MILL. A fulling mill. North. 
WALKNE. Air; sky; welkin. {A.-S.) 

•Wall, (l) Go by the vail, a name for strong 
ale. To the wall, in diflicultics ; to go to the 
wall, to be put on one side, to be slighted. 
Laid by the wall, dead but not buried. To 
take /Ac wait, to walk nearest the wall in pass- 
ing any one in the street. 

(2) The stem of a rick. 

(3) A wave. A^orM. 

(4) A spring of water. Chesh. 

Amyri the toure a teatie di-de sprynge. 

That never it drye but eiTiyngc. 

Rriigiou$ Pofm>, »». Cent, 

(5) “ Wall of a shyppe,” Palsgrave. 

(6) ** Wall of a strype, enfleure** ib. 

(7) The side of a mine. Also, to pave the roads 
of a mine with stone. 

WALLACE. A confused mass. West. 

W ALL- B I RI). The spotted flvcatchcr. 

WALLE. (1) To boil. 

Further ther is a water wallfnde hoi, 

Thht is drop, and tong, and brod, 

MS. Cnll. J»t. Oxon. I. 99. 

(2) 

A wyckyd wound hath mr u'allfd. 

And traveyld me fromc topp to ton. 

' MS. Cantab. Ff I. f. 40- 

(3; A whale. MS. Harl. 1587, f. 43. 



WALLERS. Women who rake the salt out of 
the leads at the salt-works at Nantwich. 
WALL EYED. Having eyes with an undue 
proportion of while. Any work irregularly or 
ill done, is called a wall-eyed job. It is ap- 
plied also to any very irregular action. 
WALLIGE. A loose buntUc of anything. 
WALLIS. The withers of a horse. 
WALLON-TONGE. Romani, Palsgrave. 
WALLOP. (1) To heat. Var. dial. 

(2) To gallop. Also, a gallop. Still in uae, to 
move quickly with great effort. 

(3) To waddle. Somerset. 

(4) To be slatternly. Line. 

(5) To bubble up. North. 

(6) A thick piece of fat. 

(7) To wrrap up temporarily. East. 

(8) To tumble over. Suffolk. 

WALLOPING. Great. Var. dial. 

WALLOW. (1) The alder tree. Salop. 

(2) Flat ; insipid. North. 

(3) To fade awav. Somerset. 

WALLOWISH.' Nauseous. Here/. 
WALL-PLAT. (1) The flycatcher. West. 

(2) A mantel-piece ; a shelf fixed in the wall ; a 
piece of timber lying on the top of the wall to 
which the timbers or spars are attached. 
Wallspring. Wet springy land. West. 
WALL-TILES. Bricks. North. 
WALL-TOOTH. A large double-tooth. 
WALL-UP. To spring out; to cause to spriiig 
out ; to cause to swell. West. 

WALLY. (I ) To cocker ; to indulge. North. 

(2) Alas! Yorksh. 

WALME. A bubble in boiling. 

Wyth vij. thMt are «o fiUe, 

Hole tpryngyngout of hclle. 

MS. Cantab. Kf. U. 3fi, t. 13?. 

WALMYTS’G. Boiling. {A.-S.) 

Thou haite undur thy beiidyi hedd 
An hoot (MtmyRf^ledde. 

MS. Cantab. Pf. f. 137. 

WALNOTE. A walnut. (A.-S.) 
WALOPANDE. Galloping. “On w'alopamle 
stedez,** Morte Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. 76. 
WALSH. An attached lean-to building, not 
having a pitched roof; used in the marshes 
near Spilsby. Line. 

WALT. (1) Ruled ; governed. (y^.-S.) 

(2) To totter ; to overthrow. North. 

(3) Threw; cast. Clawayne. 

WALTED. Laid, as corn. East. 

WALTER. To tumble; to roll about. “To 

turne or waiter in mire,” Barct, 1580. 
WALTHAM*S-CALF, As wise as Waltham’s 
calf, i. e. very foolish. Waltham’s calf ran nine 
miles to suck a bull. 

WALTYN. 

Thai waltim at here wil to ware. 

These woillsand thewastus that ther we-r. 

MS. Douee 309. f. at. 

W.ALV’E. To wallow, or roll about. Devon, 
WALWOUT. The hcrh^lipenduia. 

WALY. Alas! (A.-S.) 

W.\M. Whom; which ; whence. I/eame. 
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WAMBAIS. A body-gamient twilled orquilted 
with wool, cotton, or tow. Kenwtt. 
WAMHE. a hobbling up. 

WAMBLE. To roll ; to rumble. 

WAME. The stomach. YorHh. “ !'enter, 
wame,’* Nomioalc MS. xv. Cent. 
WAMETOWE. A bellv-band, or girth. 
WAMLOKES. Unwashed wool. 

WAN. (1) Gained. (>Y.-S.) 

(2) One. Still in use. 

(3) Went. (^.-5.) 

(4) A wand, or rod. Var. dial 

(5) Begot ? 

He wende welle the godc mnn 
Were hyi fa<lur that hym M*an. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. li. 38, f. 245. 

WANBELEVE. Perfidy ; treachery. 

WaNCE. Once. Devon. 

WANCHANCY. Unlucky ; wicked. North. 

WAND. (1) To inclose with {K>les. 

(2) To s|>an. A term at marbles. 

(3) Lamentation ; misery. 

(4) A penis. Duneim. 

WANUE. (1) Went. 

The Aungell to hevcnc uenrfe, 

Whio he had seyde hy» errande. 

MS. Cjtntab. Ff. U. 38. f. 33. 

(2) Pole ; rod ; t>ough ; club. 

(3) Change ? 

Sayde Tryamowreon that covenaund, 

My ryght name ichalle y not wande. 

M.S. Cantab. Ff. li. 38. f.81. 
WANDED. Covered with houghs or twigs. 
WANDELARD. Wandered; went. Iharne. 
WANDLE. Supple; pliant; nimble. North. 
WANDLY. Gently. Cumb. 

WANDLYSAND. Mistrowing. 

WANDREME. Tribulation ; agony. 
WANDRETHE. Trouble; sorrow. 

The aexte vertiie <** Htrcnghe or atnlworthnci 
noghte anely of bo^ly hot of herte and wille evyoly 
to ftufBre the wele and the waa, welihe or tcand- 
rethe, wliethire to bclyde. MS. linco/nA.1.17, f.217- 

WANE. (1) Dwelling ; home. 

Than >pekr« that wyne in u'une, » 

Thou haic cure gude mene »1ane 

MS. Unenln A. I J 7. f. 132. 

(2) Are destroyed. 

(3^ To decrease. {A.-S.) 

(4) Won. Perceval, II. 

(5) Manner. Perccyal, 422, 1261. 

(6) Came ; arrived ; went. 

(7) An inequality in a board, Ac. 

(8) Wanting; deficient. {.4.-S.) 

WANENE. Whence. Htame. 

WANG. (1) A cheek-tooth. (.^.-5.) 

(2) A blow oil the face. Leic. 

WANGEI). Tired. Devon, 

WANGER. A pillow. {A.^S.) 

WANGEUY. Soft; flabby. Devon. 
WANGIIER. ].argc ; strapping. Eaet. 
WANGLE. To totter; to vibrate. Cheek. 
WANG-TOOTU. A grinder. North. 
WANUOPE. Despair. {A.-S.) 

Oodr men I waroe alle. 

That )C In no tcanhnpa falle. 

MS. Conrsb. Ff. t. 48, f. 47. 



I W.\NI.\ND. The wane of the moon. 

WANIE. To fade; to wane; to decrease. 

M ANION, n'ith a teanion, an imprecation lig* 
nifying, with a curse. 

WANKE.(l) Winked. 

Ourekyngon the »chepctd«cranir« 

Prircly with hl» eye. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 55. 

(2) Happy: prosperous. 

WANKLE. (1) 111; weak. North. 

(2) Unstable: unsteady; uncertain. 

Thomas, truly I the say. 

This worldc U wondur ir<inJri7/e/ 

OiT the next batetle 1 wylle the say. 

Tliat shalbe done at Spyuan) hilie. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. r. 48. f. 122. 

(3) Limber; flabby; ticklish. 

WAN KLI NG. Weakly. Here/. 

WANLACE. (1) 

Where (hat he myghtc make a 
And any Ihyng to the kyng purchace. 

MS. Hart. 1701, t. 29. 
(2) To drive the wanlacc, i. e. to drive the deer 
to a stand. A hunting term. 

WANNE. (1) Pale; wan. (A.-S.) 

The wynde owt of the havym them blewe 
Ovyr the wanne streme. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. it. 38. f. 85. 

(2) Came ; arrived. 

To Harrowde Gye tone wanne, 

A gode swyrdc he toke hym than. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. li. 38, f. 180. 

WANNECLOUTE. The entrails. 

WANNEL. The gait of a tired man. 
WANSHONE. To want ; to lack. 

WANSOME. Incfiicicnt. 

WANSONE. To wane; to decrease. 

WANSY. Sickly; weak. Sitff'ofh. 

W.-VNT. (1 ) A cross-road. Exnejr. 

(2) A mole. In MS. Sloane 25H4, is a rcct'ipt 
“for to take wontis.” Still in use. 

(3) I cannot want, i. e. do without, spare. A verv 
common idiom, and still in use. 

(4) A mental imbecility. North. 

(5) .’Vbseiice. Shirley, i. 277. 

! (6) A defect or hole in a hoard, 
i WANTERS. Unmarried persons, i.e. those who 
want mates. Norths 
WANTI-TUMP. A molc-hill. Ghuc. 
WANTON. A fondling ; a pet. 

WANTONLY. Unintentionally. 

WANTOWE. Dissolute ; profligate. 
WANTKISTK. Mistrust. 

And for trantritde, hire felow Salome, 

Opiuly that alle my;te it see. 

Wexe in that arme deed and colde as stone. 

Lydgate, MS. Soe Antig. 134, f. 10. 
W.ANTY, (1) A leather tie, or rope; a short 
waggon rope ; a surcingle. Var. dial Tusser 
uses the w ord in the sense of a ro|>c by which 
burdens are tied to the back of a horse. 

(2) Deficient ; not enough. North. 
WANWEARD. A profligate. North. * 
WANV. Spoilt by wet, said of timber. 

WANZE To waste, pine, or wither. East. 
WAP. (1) To beat. Also, a blow. 
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(2) Putuo. A cant term. 

Thli iaxj dell out cut been whldi, 

And leap well for a win. 

And pri* and cloy eo bmlhlply 
Each deuecaTlIe within. 

CantingSongM, 172fi. 

(3) Smartly ; quickly, /'or. dial. 

( 4 ) To yelp ; to bark. Somertel. “ Wappyiigc of 
howndei,” Prompt. Parv. 

(5) To flutter ; to beat the wings. Generally, to 
move in any violent manner. 

6) A bundle of straw. North. 

7) To wrap or cover up. 

(8) A fail. Still in use. 

9) A kind of mongrel cur. 

10) A pup. Lane. 

WAPE. Pale. Ea$t. 

WAPED. Stupified. (,J.-S.) Still in use, 
according to Moor's Suflfolk Words, p. 467. 
WAPPEN’D. Steevens seems to be correct in 
deriving this word from wap, futuo. 
WAPPENG. Quaking. Batman, 1582. 
WAPPER. (1) Anything large. / or. dial. 

(2) To move tremulously. Somenel. 

(3) A great falsehood. Var. dial. 
WAPPERED. Restless ; fatigued. GUmc. 
WAPPER-EYED. Having eyes that move in a 

quick and tremulous manner, either from a 
natural infirmity, or from want of sleep. 
WAPPER-JAW. A wry mouth. East. 
WAPPET. A yelping cur. Etui. 

MAPPING. Large, lor. diaL 
WAPS. (1) A wasp. Var. dial. 

(2) A large truss of straw. North. 

WAPSE. To wash. Sutgex. 

WAPYNES. Weapons. 

WAR. (1) Wary j wise; aware. 

2) Work. North. (3) Was ; be. 

4) Worse. Still in use. 

(5) The knob of a tree. 

(6) Sund aside ; give way ; beware. 

(7) To spend ; to lay out. North, 

WARANDE. Warrant. 

HI Fadlrhe hje undirstsnde. 

Him I drswe to my learamle. 

Carter Mundi, MS. Celt. Trie. Cantab. t.0\. 

WARBEETLES. The large maggots which are 
hred in the backs of cattle. Norfolk. 
WARBELL. A term applied to a hawk when 
she makes her wings meet over her hack. 
WARBLES. See WarbeetUt. 

WARBOT. “ A worme, etcarbol," Palsg. 
WARCH. Ache; pain. Lane. 
WARCK-BRATTLE. Fond of work. Idine. 
WARD. (1) To lake care of. 

(2) Jf'ardes, outworks of a castle. 

And site the towrn of rrypUIle ichenc. 

And the teardet enamelde and overgylt clcnc. 

Hampotf, .W. p. 2?7. 

(3) “ Wardc of a locke, gardp.” Pnlsff. 

(4) proper for keeping, as fruit, Sec. 

(5) World. CAe#A. 

(6) Hardness of the skin. £a.sf. 

(7) A gtiard, in fencing. 

(B) A prison ; a gaol. 

(9) A wardrobe. Skelton, ii. 184. 



(10) A sort of coarse cloth. 

WARDAN. Existing. 

WAR-DAY. A work-day. A^orM. 
WARDECORPS. Body-guard. {A.-X) 
WARDED. Joined together. 

WARDEIN. a warden 5 a guard ; a watchman ; 
a keeper of a gate. 

WARDEMOTES. Meetings of the ward. 
WARDEN. A large baking pear. 

WARDER. (1) A staff; a truncheon. “ Warder, 
a staffe, batton," Palsgrave. 

(2) One who keeps ward 
WARDEREBE. The dung of the badger. 
WARDERERE. a warder, or staff. 

Dot to U befelle apone a tymo that Alexander 
imate Jobaa on the heved nrith a tcorderere for na 
tretpaate, wharo-fore Jobaa »aa grelly angred and 
graved at Alexander. JfS. /.iaro/n i. I7s 
WARDICH. A bank, or ditch. 

WARDROPE. (1) A house of office. 

(2) An icicle ; a nose-drop. 

(3) A dressing-room. YorJtsh. 

WARE. (1) Aware; sensible. 

Then come ayr Barnard 
Aflur a dere fulle harde, 

And of me he waa trore. 

MS. Canlabe Ff. U. X, f. 8S. 

(2) Whether. Devon. 

(3) A weir, or dam. 

(4) Corn ; barley ; oats. Cwni. 

(5) To lay out labour, money, Ac. This terra is 
an archaism. North. 

f6) Goods ; dairy produce. Wett. 

(7) Affairs ; business. 

(8) Wary ; cunning. 

How faryth my knyghteaer Egyllaroowrc. 
Thatdoghty yaever and uww. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ti. 38, f. «S. 

(9) Sca-wced, Dunelm. 

WARE-HOUSE. A work-house for masons, Ac. 
WARELESS. Unpcrccived; incautious. 
WARENCK. The herb madder. 
WARENTMENTIS. Garments. {Lat.) 
WARENTY. Take a warrant or bail ? 

5ya, lyr, and thnu wylt umrentp. 

And geve thy aone tn day rerpyte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. il. 38. f. 140 

WARESCHE. To cure ; to heal. 

Sythene aftirwardo commea the aoveraync lechc, 
and takes there mcdryncs, and wnr«gche mane of 
these aevene seknes, and stabiUea hyra in the aevene 
verluas. MS. Uncoin A. i. 17, f. 900. 

WARESM. a gift Hutoet. 

WAllE-WASSEL. A stem of sea-weed. 
WARLVNGLE. A small woodpecker. 

WARIE. To revile; to curse. 

WAKTMENT. Care ; caution. Spewtrr. 
WARISHED. Well stored, or furnished. 
WARISON. (1) A pft. Properly, a gift or re- 
ward on completing any business, or on leav- 
ing any situation. 

He made acrye thoroowt al (hr tow(n), 

Whedur h« be joman or knave. 

That cowthe bryi^t hym Robyn Hode, 

Hla tearuona be ahuld have. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. r. 4«, f. 131. 
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boye. ihcrcfore, by my crowne, 

Thou mutt have thee wary ton .• 

The heigh hone betldet Boughtoo 
Take thou for thie travrli. 

CA««rer Play»t pag. MS. Bodl. 175. 

(2) The stomach. Cumb, 

WARIST. Cured. Jiitaon. 

^VARK. (1) An ache, or pain. AorfA. 

(2) A hard stony substance covering the veins 
of coal in some mines. 

WARK-BRATTLE. Loving to work, Ijinc. 
WARLARE. One who stammers. 

W'ARLAU. A wizani, or sorcerer. 

BItuiz the wariau and hit wiif 
Adam et ttad in ttrang Ktrdf. 

MS. tut. f'MiMM. A. iii r. 6. 
The foulle warlawe* of hclle. 

Undir the wallyt tkrykkcd tchillc. 

MS. Unotn A. 1. 1?, f. 148. 
WARLOK. (1) Mustard. (2) A fetterlock, 
\^’'ARLOKER. More warily. Gawayne. 
WARLY. (1) Warlike. (2) Warily. 

WARM. (1) To beat. I’ar. tfiat. 

(2) Rich; in good circumstances. 

\\WRMOT. W’ormwood. 

WARMSHIP. Warmth, //ere/. 
WARM-STORE. Anything laid very carefully 

by till it may be wanted. Xor/h. 

WARN. To warrant. North. 

WARNDY. To warrant. Couth. 

WARNE. To (lenv; to forbid. 

The kyngea hed when hyt y« brojt, 

A kyaae wylic y tcorn* the noghte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 36, f. 87. 
(2) To caution ; to apprise. (vV.-5.) 

WARNED. Fortiecd. 

WARNER. (1) A boys’ game. A boy with his 
hands closed before him, called a warner, tries 
to touch another, in running, and so on, till 
all are touched. 

(2) A sort of mongrel cur. 

(3) A warrener. ** The warner is hardy and 
felle,” MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 49. 

WARNESTORE. To furnish ; to store. 
WARNICHED. Furnished. (A.-N.) 
WARNING-PIECE. Anything that warns. 
WARNING - STONE. “The bakers in our 
county take a certaine pebble, which they 
putt in the vaulturc of their oven, which they 
call the warning-stoM^ for when that is white, 
the oven is hott," Aubrey’s MS. History of 
Wilts, Ash. Mus. Oxon. 

W'ARNISED. Fortified. lieame. 

WARNT. Was not. Far. diaL 
WARNY. I dare say. Devon. 

WAR-OUTE. A term used in driving. 

WARP, (1) Four of fish. Eanf. 

(2) The deposit left by the river Trent on lands 
after a flood. 

(3) To cast a foal. South. 

(4) To open ; to lay eggs. North. 

(5) In some parts, land between (he sea-banks 
and sea is called the warp. 

(6) To wrap up. Somernt. 

(7) Uttered. Reliq. Antiq. ii. 9. 

(8) To haul out a ship. 



(9) To weave. Hence, to contrive. 

(10) The stream of salt water that runs from 
the brine pits in Worcestershire. 

(11) An abortive Iamb. Suffolk. 

(12) To make a waving motion. 

WARPE. Cast. “ And warpe of hys wedez,” 
Morte Artbure, MS. Lincoln, f. 63. 

WARPS. Distinct pieces of ploughed land se* 
parated by the furrows. Eatt Suttex and A'enf. 
WARR. Worse. North. “ Qua herd ever a warr 
anntur,” MS. Cott. Vesp. A. iii. 

WARRANT. 'The bottom of a coal-pit. 
WARRANTIZE. A warrant, or pledge. 
WARRAY. To make war on. 

WARRAYNE. A warren. 

Hii woddes and hU irarroyne, 

UU wylde and hit tame. 

MS. Uncoln A. 1. 17, f. 137 

WARR’D. Spent. North. 

WARRE. (1) Wary ; cunning. 

Scho ei warr« and wyue, 

Hir rod as the rose on ryse. 

MS. Utteoln A. 1. 17. f. 138. 

(2) Aware ; conscious of. 

Theemperowre ofihla 
Waa trorrr, aa I wyiae. 

Jir.V. Lincoln A. i. )7» f. 838. 

(3) Were. Still in use. 

WARREN. A plot ; a deep design. 
WARREN-HEAD. A dam across a river in the 

more northern parts of Northumberlaud. 
WARREYDE. Made war. 

When I warrtyde in Spayne, 

He mad cny landU barrayne. 

MS. UncolH A.l. »7, f. 132. 
WARRIABLE. Able for war. 

WARRICK. Totwitcha cord tight by crossing 
it with another. Northumb. 

WARRIDGE. The withers of a horse. 
WARRIE. To abuse ; to curse. 

The flfthe es warimge of other men, 

Offe the grace of the Holy Goatc to ken. 

MS. Hari. 2260, f. ‘X. 

WARRINER. The keeper of a warren. 

When the bucket take the does. 

Then the warrintr knowca. 

There are rabbets tn breeding ; 

Ami when the bag thowea. 

Then the mllke>maid knowca. 

The cow hath good feeding. 

Pmphecira, hitSign^'O and T»ken», I0J4. 

WARROKEN. To girt. (A.-S.) 

WARSEN. To grow worse. North. 

WARSLE. To strive; to wrestle. North. 
WARSLEY. Not much. E»iex. 

WARSTEAD. A ford over a river. 

WART. (1) To overturn. Cke»k. 

(2) To plough land overthwart. Ea$t. 

(3) To work. North. 

WARTE. Wear it ; spend it. 

WARTH. ford. North. In Herefordshire, 
a flat meadow close to a stream. 
WAR-WHING. Take care; beware. We»t. 
WARY-BREED. The worms in cattle. 

WAS. To wash. Robin Hood, i. 89. 

WASE. (1) A bundle of straw, &c., to relieve a 
burthen carried on the head. 
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Angry; iU-l«inpcred. Weif. 

(3) To breathe with difficulty. East. 

\VASELEN. To become dirty. {J.-S.) 

Wash, (l) a narrow track through a wood; 
a lane through which water runs. East. 

(2) Washy. Still in use. 

(3) Ten strikes of oysters. Blount. 

WASllAMOUTH. A blab. Deron. 

WASllBOUGlIS. The small straggling boughs 

of a tree. Suffolk. 

WASHBUEW. This term is still in use in 
Devon. It is thus deseribed by Markham : 
And U»tly. from this »mall oat meal, by oft steep- 
ing it in water, amt cleansing It, and them boyling it 
to a thick and uitT Jelly. U made that excellent difh 
of meat which i» ao oteemed of In the wear parts 
of this kirigdome, which they call tPfuMn^w, and In 
Cheshire and Lancashire they call It flamery, or 
fliimery. 

WASH-DISH. The watcr-wngtail. ll’ent. 

WASHEN. Washed. {A..S.) 

WASHER. (1) A sort of kersey doth. 

(2) ** An iron hoope which serves to keepe the 
iron pin at the end of the axellrecfroin wear- 
ing the nave,” Florio, p. 94. 

"WASHES. The seashore. Norf. 

WASH-HOLE. A sink. Var. dial. 

WASHING. To give the head for washing, i. c. 
to submit to insult. 

WASHING-BALLS. A kind of cosmetic used 
In washing the face, ^farkham. 

WASHMAN. A beggar who solicited charity 
with sham sores or fractures. 

WASH-POOL. A bathing pond. 
WASII-WATER. A ford. 

WASK. A large wooden beetle. Also, to use 
a beetle. .Suffolk. 

WASPISH. Tetchy ; irritable. East. 

WASSAIL. Prom the A.-S. wars hrcl, be in 
health. It was anciently the pledge word in 
drinking, equivalent to the modern j/our 
hsalth. See Drinkhait. The term in later 
tiroes was applied to any festivity or intem- 
perance ; and the wassail-bowl still appears at 
Christmas in some parts of the country. Tire 
liquor termed wassail in the provinces is made 
of apples, sugar, and ale. 

Who lo drynkM fitrtt Uwys. 

Wtsmyle the mare dele. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. f 49. 

WASSET-MAN. A scarecrow, inits. 

WAST. (1) The lielly, (A.~S.) 

(2) Nothingness. In tear/, in vain. 

WASTE. (1) To abate. Essex. 

(2) The body of a ship. 

(3) -A consumption. iVorM. 

( 4 ) To hang, or cudgel. East. 

WASTEABLE. Wasteful. Somerset. 

WASTR-GOOI). A spendthrift. 

WASTEL. a cake ; fine bread. (d.-A'.) The 

waste) bread was well-baked white bread, next 
in quality to the siranel. 

WASTER. (1) A cudgel. “ Wasters or cudgels 
lued in fcnce-scliooles,” Florio, p. 95. 

(2) A damaged manufactured article. 

( 3) A thief iii a candle. I'ar. dial. 



WASTERNE. A desert. “ Walkede in that 
wasternc,” MS. Mortc Arthure, f. 87. {A.~S.) 
WASTE YN. A desert. {A.-S.) 

.K gode roan and ry 5 l certeyn 
Dwelled beayde that u'OMfesn. 

MS. Hart. 1701 , f. Ik 
An ermyte woned for otpt a douno, 

Yn a u'oste^ne fer fro the toune- 

MS. Harl. 1701, f 41 

M'.ASTING. A consumption. North. 
WASTLE. (1) To wander, lleref. 

(2J A twig; a withy. Norihumb. ■ 

WASTOUR. A destroyer. {A.-N.) 

WASTREL. A profligate. IVest. 

WASTRELS. Imperfect bricks, chiua, &c. 
WAT. (i) Walter. It was the old name for a 
hare. Used metaphorically for a wily cau 
tious person. 

(2) Thou watt thou knowest. 

I (3) Indeed ; certainly. AorM. 

(4) A wight ; a man. Townel. Myst. 

(5) Hot, Var. dial. 

WATCHED. Wet shod. Var.diaL 
WaTCHET. A pale blue colour. 

WATCHING. A debauch. 
WATCHISG-CANDLE. The candle used when 

a person sits the night with a corpse. 
WATCH-M EBS. Same as StealyclotheSf q. v. 
WATE. To know. {A.-S.) 

Finite M. at clcrket u’ate. 

That who »oesln wedwe »tate 
Schuld hold hympryvly inhynne. 

And UHfi'/lenrv withoute dynne. 

MS. Harl.STCM, f. UK. 
II U Son is wisdom that alle thJnge rrofe. 

For al the world he halt in st.ite 

Cursor Mundi, MS. CoU. THn. Cantab, f. 2. 

WATER. A river. North. 
WATER-BEWITCHEl). Any very weak drink. 
WATER-BLOBS. Small watery globules. 
WATEH-BOX. The female pudendum. This 
term occurs in Florio, cd. 161 1, p. 185. 
WATER-BRASH. Water on the stomach. 
WATER-CASTER. A person w'ho judged of 
diseases by the inspection of urine. 
WATER-CHAINS. Small chains attached to 
the hits of horses. North. 

WATER-CRAW. A water-misel. 
WATER-CROFT. A glass jug for water. 
WATER-DAMAGED. See fVafer-bewitched. 
WATER-DOGS. See Mare*s-7'ails. Watergalls 
may perhaps have the same meaning, but I am 
told Q second rainlmw al>ove the first is called 
in the Isle of Wight a wateryeal. Carr has 
weather-gall, a secondary or broken rainbow. 
WATERE. Walter. Pr. Parr. 
WATER-FURROW. A gutter, or oj>cn drain. 
WATER-GATE. A flood^te. Also, a passage 
for water. Metaphorically, the water-box, 
q. V. 

Fro heveti onteof the watirs»tia. 

The reyny icorme felle doun algatit. 

Gwrar, MS. Soc. Anlitf. 134, f. 91. 

W^VTERHEN. The moorhen. 
w aterings. The siwt called 5/. Thomas a 
Waterings was situated at the second luile- 
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stone on the road from London to Canter- 
bury. It was a place of execution in Eliza- 
beth's time, and is frcquentlv alluded to. 

WATER-LAG. See n'aier-Uder. 

WATER-LEDER. a water-carrier. 

WATER-LOCK. A watering place fenced with 
walls, rails, or bars, Sec. Blount, p. 702. 

WATER-LYNGKE. The herb fafma minor. 

WATER-PLOUGH. A machine formerly used 
for taking mud, &c. out of rivers. 

WATER-POT. “Water pottc for a table, 
aiguierfi'* Palsgrave. “Water pottc for a 
gardyne, arrouHouer,** ibid. 

WATER-POUKE. A water-blister. 

M'ATER-PUDGE. a puddle, yorihampt, 

WATER.RANN Y. The short-tailed held mouse. 

WATERS. Watering-places. Line. 

WATER-SHAKEN. Saturated with water. 

WATER.SHUT. A floodgate. 

WATER-SLAIN. See 1Vat(>r^hnkni, 

WATER-SPAUUOW. The reed bunting. 

WATER-SPRINGE. A copious flow of saliva. 

WATER-SPRIZZLE. A disease in ducklings. 

WATER-STEAD. The bed of a river. 

WATER-SWAIJ.OW. The water-wagtail. 

WATEP.-SWOLLED. Completely saturated. 

M'ATEIUTAULE. A small embankment made 
across a road, especially on a hill, to carry oflf 
the water. Sxuatx. 

WATER-TAKING. A pond from which water 
is taken for household purposes. 

WATER-TAWV. A swooning fit. Norik. 

WATER-TEEMS. Risings of the stomach when 
nothing but water is discharged by vomiting. 
North. 

WATERWALL. A waterfall. Also, a wall to 
keep water within due bounds. 

WATER-WHEEL. A blister. 

WATER-WHELPS. Plain dumplings. East. 

WATER- WOOD. A watered fleece of w-ool. 

WATER-WOOSEL. The water-ouzel. 

WATER-WORK. An engine for forcing water. 

WATER-WORKERS. Makers of meadow-drains 
and wet ditches. Nor^. 

M’ATER-WORT. The herb maiden-hair. 

WATII. A ford. Norik. 

WATIIE. (1) A straying. 

(2) Injury ; danger ; eviL 

Now take hetle what I the tnynnc, 

^ef a wyf have done a aynne, 

Syche penaunce thou gyve hyre (henne. 

That hyrehuabonde may not kenne. 

Leete for the peoaunceukc, 

Wound toaththa bytwcnc hem wake. 

Jf& 0>tt. auud. A. ii. r. 147- 
I rede thou mende it with skille. 

For watHe* walke* wyde. 

Jir.V. Unct>ln A.l. 17, f. I.1I. 

(5) Game; prejr. (J.-S.) 

WATHELY. Severely. 

With fyfty ipeiit he firde. 

And trathflp wai wondlde. 

MS. UncfJn A. i. 17. f. 131. 

A’ATKIN'S-ALE. A copy of this curious old 
tune is in Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book. 
The original ballad is thus entitled, — 



A ditty dclightfull of Mother t*'atkin*a At 9 » 

A warning wcl wayed, though counted a tale. 

WATLYNGE-STRETE. The mUky way. 
WATSTONE. A whetstone. 

WATTLE. (1) Tobeat. Derb. 

(2) A hurdle, far. dial. 

(3) To tile a roof. North. 
WATTLE-AND-DAB. A mode of building with 

close hurdle-work plasterctl over with a mix- 
ture of clay and chopped straw. Warw. 
WATTLE-JAWS. Long lanky jaws. 

I WATFLES. (1) laoose hanging flesh. A^orM. 
(2) A kind of hairs or small bristles near the 
mouili and nostrils of certain fish. 

WAUDON. Supple. Northumb. 

WAUF. Tasteless. York$k. 

WAUGH. To bark. North. The term occiira 
in Bale’s Kyngc Johan, p. 65. 

WAUGHIST. Rather faint. North. 
WAUGH-MILL. A fulling-mill. Yorkah. 
WAUKLING. Weak. Unc. 

WAULCll- Insipid ; tasteless. North. 
WAUPE. The turnspit dog. 

WAURE. Sca-wrack. Kent. 

WAUVE. To cover over. Heref, 

WAVE. (1) To hesitate. 

(2) To wander, or stray. 

(3) Wove. Chaucer. 

WAVER. (1) A common pond serving the whole 
village. Suffolk. “ Wavoure, stondynge 
watyr," Pr. Parv. 

(2) The situation of a quoit when pitched so that 
its rim lies on the hob. Suffolk. 

WAVERS. Young timberlings left standing in 
a fallen wood. North. 

WAW. (1) A wall. North. 

(2) To hark. Also, to caterwaul. 

WAWARDE. The vanguard. 

The kyng of Li’be before the unwartfr he ledez. 

iforfr Arthurf, MS. Liitcf/n, f. 72. 

WAWE. (1) Woe. 

Betwene the wawa of wod and wroth. 

Into his dou 5 trU chambre hc|,‘Oth. 

iiOHtr, MS. StK. An/iy. f. Ui. 

(2) A wave. (A.-S.) 

(3) To move, wj^f, or shake. 

WAWEYS. Waves. (A.^S.) 

Nothyng SAwe they them abowte 
But saUc water and stowte. 

Jf.V. Oi«ro6. Ff. II. 3H, f. liO. 

WAWKS. Corners of the mnstachios. 

WAWL. To squeak ; to cry out. 

WAWT. To overturn. Lane. 

WAXE. (1) Wood. Leic. 

(2) To thrive; to increase. (A.-S.) To ir«j- 
out of feah, to become thin. 

{2) A lad of was, a smart clever boy. “ A man 
nf wax,” Romeo and Juliet. 

WAX-END, Shoemaker’s waxed thread. 
WAXEN-KERNELS, Enlarged and inflainiil 
glands in the neck. “ Waxyng kyrncls, ^/an</e, 
glandera,^* Palsgrave. 

WAY. (1 ) The time in which a certain apace can 
be passed over. Two mile wag, the time in 
wl»ich two miles could be pissed over, &t. 

(2) A way. Still in use. 
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WAY.BIT. A little bit. North. 
WAY-BREDE. The plantain tree. {A.-S.) 
WAYE. To weigh ; to press with weight. 
WAY-GATE. A gale across a roarl. Unc. 
WAY-GOOSE. An entertainment given by an 
apprentice to his fellow-workmen. Wtai. 
WAY-GRASS. Knot-grass. 

WAYKYER. Weaker. 

There was jollyng, there was rennyng for the sove- 
reynt^t 

There was rorynge aod nimbelynge. pete to here ; 
Faync was the wtqfkif*r away for to flee. 

That (lay many a stuwte roan was ded there. 

MS. Dibl. Hr^. 17 D. XV. 

WAYLANDE. Valiant. 

WAYNE. To strike ; to raise. 

Ways. Go your trayt, get along with you. 

Come your tray», come along with me. 
WAY-WARDENS. Keepers of private roads. 
WAY-WORT. The herb pimpernel. 
WAY-ZALTIN. A game, or exercise, in which 
two persons stand l>ack to l>ack, with their 
arms interlaced, and lift each other up alter- 
nately. Jennings, p. 62. 

WE. (1) With. North. 

(2) Well. In use in the North. 

WEAD. Very angry. North. 

WEAKEN. To soak in water. 

WEAKLING. A weak person. 

AVEAKY. Moist ; watery. North. 

AVEAL. (I) The same as Wah, q. v. 

(2) A wicker basket used for catching eels. 

(3) To be in woe or want. 

WEALD. Forest ; woody country. 

WEALTHY. Well fed. North. 

AVEAMISH. Squeamish. Devon. 

WEANELL. A young beast just weaned. 
AVEAR. (1) The fashion. Shak. 

(2) To cool the |»ot. North. 

AVEARD. To bathe. Beds. 

WEARIFUL. Tiresome, far, dial. 

WEARING. '(1) A consumption. North. 

(2) Tiresome ; tedious. Var. dial. 

WEARISH. Small ; weak ; shrunk. Also, un- 
savoury. “ AVerjsshc as meatc is that is nat 
well tastye, mat savoure*' Palsgrave. Porby 
has ureary, feeble, sickly, puny. 

WEARY. Troublesome ; vexatious. 

AVEASAND. The throat, {A.^S.) 

WEAT. To search the head to find if there be 
lice in it. North. 

WEATH. Pliant. I. of Wight. 

WEATHER. (1) To dry clothes in the open air. 
(2) To give hawks an airing. 
AVEATHER-BREEDER. A fine day. 
WEATHER-CASTER. A person who computed 
the weather for the almanacs, &c. 
WEATHERED. Experienced. 
WEATHER-GAGE. To get the weather-gage 
of a person, to get the better of him. South. 
WEATIIER-GALL. Sec Water-dogs. 
WEATHER-GLEAM. To see anvrhing at a 
distance, the sky being bright near the horizon. 
North. 

WEATHER-HEAD. Tlie secondary rainbow. 
WEATHER-LAID. Weather-bound. East. 



AVEATHER-WIND. The bindweed. 

WEATIN. Urine. Cumb. 

WEAZEL. A foolish fellow. Bast, 

WEB. (1) A weaver. {A.-S.) 

8hc WSJ the formaste %»eb Id kyndc 
That men of that crafte dud fyndc. 

Curtor Mundt, MS. Oott. Ttin. Cantab, f. 10. 
or carpeotere*, of tinyihcs, of •rebate, of bakerca, 
of breweret^ and of allc maner men that gi>rih to 
huyre by the jere, or by Ihewyke, or by thedaye. 

MS. Burney 35S, p. 90. 

(2) The blade of a sword. 

(3) A sheet or thin plate of lead. 

(4) The omentum. East. 

(5) See Pin-and-Web,p. 625. 

WEBSTER. A weaver. North. 

AVECHE. A witch. 

Sexly geaiintes before engendcridc with fendet, 

Wuh wecfiet and warlawt to wacchene Mi tentys. 

Marts .Irthure, MS. Linculn, f, 60. 

AA'ED. (1 ) AVeeded. North. 
f2) A heap of clothes, which each party of boys 
put down in a game called Scotch and* EngUsh. 
(3) A pledge. (A.-S.) 

Hath any mon upon swedde 
fiorowee at the »ght In nede. 

afS. Cbffpn. Oawd. A. 11. f. U2. 
Ilyddur he wolde take hyt pate, 

Uy lyfe dar y lay to ttsdd. 

MS. (hnfab. Ff. il. », f. 80. 
WEDDE. (1) AVedded. (A.-S.) 

(2) To lay a wager ; to pledge. 

WEDDE-PEE. A wager. Eobson. 
WEDDE-FERE. Husband; wife. (A.-S.) 
WEDDER. A wether sheep. North. 
AVEDDINGER. A guest at a wedding. 
WEDDING-KNIVES. Knives which were for- 
merly part of the accoutrements of a bride. 
WEDE. (1) Clothing; apparel. (A.-S.) 

Halt thou jeve hem at here nede 
Mete and drynke. cloth or leede. 

MS. Cott. Claud. \. ii, f. 138. 

(2) Madness. 

And had therof m> movhe drede, 

That he wende have go to wsde. 

MS. Harl. 1701, f. 

(3) To become mad. 

To Gye heitarte, at he wold wede, 

And smote hym downc and hyi itede. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. i|, 38, f. I'U. 

WEDERINGE. Temperature. 

WEDGE. A gage ; a pledge. 

AVEDHOD. State of marriage. 

Save in here wadhod, 

I That ys feyre to-fore Cod. 

MS. Cutt. aaud. A. ii.f. ISO. 
WEDHOK. A weeding-hook. 

AVEDLAKE. AA'edlock; marriage. 

AA'EDLOCK. A wife. 

AA'EDMAN. A husband. 

AVEDOWE. 

Sene alle the erthe withowtlenc oure lorcMpe may 
be callede wsdtnve. MS. Lincoln A. I. 1?, f. 9. 

AA'EDS-AND-FORFEITS. The game of forfeits 
is so called in Warwickshire. 

AVEDSETTE. Put iu pledge or pawn. 

AVEDUR. (1) A cloud. (2) AA^athcr. 
AVEDWEDE. Widowhood. (A.-S.) 
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Hot whether ofthiym tKut lyeeeof the lyfe. 

Be It the mtn, be It thewyf, 

Schuldhyi UfchMtely Icde. 

Whyte* he e» in the tute of irerfu>«f«. 

MS. Harl. S98M, f. II?. 
M EDYRCOKKE. A weathercock. 

EE. (1) Woe ; sorrow. 

(2) Very small ; little. Var. dial. 

WEEAN. (1) A quean \ a jade. North, 

(2) A child, or wteone. Yorkih, 

WEED. (1) Tobacco. 

(2) A heavy weight. Detoii. 

WEEDY. Sickly ; ill-grown. Var. dial. 
WEEP. ** W'ecf or summewhat semynge to 
badnesse,” Prompt. Panr. 

WEEK. (1) Tlie wick of a candle. 

(2) To squeak; to whine. FmmI. 

(3) The inside of a week, i. e. from Monday till 
Saturday. North. 

(4) The side of the mouth. Lane. 
WEEKY-DAY. A week-day. Devon. 

WEEL. (1) Well. North. 

(2) A whirlpool. Lane. 

WEEN. (1) To whimper; to cry. Dnon. 

(2) The same as fTene, q. ▼. 

(3) We have. Lane. 

WEEPERS. Moomers. 

WEEPING-CROSS, To come home by ff'eep- 

ing Cross, to repent of any undertaking. 
W'EEPING-RIPE. Ready for weeping. 
W'EEPING.TEARS. Tears. East. , 

WEEP-IRISH. To scream ; to yeU. 

WEEPY. Moist ; springy. H'eet, 

W'EER. (1) The same as IFere, q. ▼. 

(2) To stop ; to oppose ; to keep off ; to guard ; 

to protect ; to d^end. North. 

(.3) Pale and ghastly. Eatt. 

WEES. W'e shall. Cumh. 

W'EESBL. The weasand, or windpipe. 

WEET. fl) The same as RWe, q. v, 

(2) Nimble ; swift. North. 

(3) Wet. Still in nse. 

( t) To rain rather slightly. North. 

MTEETPOT. A sausage. Somertei. 
WEE.WOW\ Wrong. Devon. Also, to twist 
about in an irregular manner. 

WEEZWAI. A bridle. Somereet. 

WEFF.(l) Taste; flavour. 

(2) To snarl. North. 

WEFFABYLLE. Able to be woven. 
WEFFYNG. Weaving. 

WenKheUkyth hyrewerkeon hondc. 

Oir weffrns other enbroudrrye. 

Oneer, MS. Cantab. Ff I. 6. f. 4. 
W'EFT.(1)Wotc.>. North. 

(2) A waif, or stray. 

(3) Waved ; put aside. Spenter. 

(4) A loss. 

(5) The ground of a wig. • 

W'RG. A pledge. {A.-S.) 

WEGGE. A wed^. Pr. Part. 

WEGHT. An article like a sieve, but without 
holes in the bottom, which is usually made of 
sheepskin. 

WEGHTNES. Boldness. 

W'EIIEE. To neigh, as a horse. 



WEIEW'ORTH. The herb pimpernel. 
WEIGH. A lever; a wedge. 

W EIGH-B.3LK. The beam of scales. 
WEIGH-BOAKD. Clay intersecting a vein. 
WEIGII-JOLT. A seesaw. Willi. 
3VEIGHKEY. Soft ; clammy. Yorkih. 
WEIGHT. (I) A great numlicr. North. 

(2) A machine fur winnowing corn. 

WEIKE. Weak; slow. 

\3EIIjEWAY. Alas! See Walaway. 

He m*y leye his burth, 

For wo to him Is Irble. 

Caraor Mumil, MS. Coll. IVin. Cantab, f. U4. 

W'EINE. (1) A vein. Vocab. MS. 

( 2 ) 

That they fynd oa fhwtc of fuda to theire horsci;. 
Nowthire weyne, ne waxe, ne welthe in this erthr. 

Jforrr Arthurt, MS. XJnreto, t. ii. 

W'EIR. (1) A pool. (2) A dam. 
W’EIKD-SISTERS. The Fates. 

WEIVE. To forsake ; to decline ; to refuse ; to 
depart. (//.-&) 

WERE. (1) The wick. Palegrave. 

For flrtte the wrxebilokeoeth hi» rnanhede. 

The wtkt his soulc, the fire his Oodhede. 

Lydgate, MS. Soc. Antiq. IM, f. 89. 

(2) To grow weak. (A.-S.) 

WEKET. A wicket. Also as Bel-ckoi, q. v. 

** A weket of the womlie,” MS. Addit. 12195. 
WEKYD. Wicked ; mischievous. 

WEL. Well ; in good condition. 
WTLAWTLLE. Wild; dangerous. Gaw. 
W’ELA-WYNNE. W’ell joyous. Gaw. 
WELBODE. The insect millepes. 

WEIXi^H. A failure. Yorkih. 
WELCH-AMBASSADOR. A cuckoo. 
WELCH-HOOK. A kind of bill or axe having 
two erlges. "A Welsh hook, rancon, tm 
vUatmta'' Howell. 

WELCHMAN'S-HOSE. To turn anything to a 
Welchman’s hose, i. e. to turn it any way to 
serve one’s purpose. 

WELCHNUT. Awalnut. This is given in MS. 

I^nsd. 1033, f. 2, as a W’iltshirc word. 
WELCH-PARSLEY. Hemp. 

WELCOME ■ HOME - HUSBAND. Cypress 
spurge. Also called Weteome to our house. 
WELDE. (1) To wield ; to govern. {A.^S.) 

Alle that ben of ward* and Hda, 

1'hst cunnen hemself krpe and wetde, 

Tiiey schalcn alle to chyrche come. 

And ben i-schryve alio and some. 

MS out. Oaud. A. ii. t. 129. 
And scide, Abraham, this is the land 
That thou and thine ahul have tMidnart, 

Cursor MuHdi, MS. CoU. Vein. C^nro6. f. lA. 
f2) A wood ; a forest ; a plain. 

(3) To carry ; to bear. 

(4) To possess. Also, possession. 

W'ELDER. An owner; a ruler. 

WELDY. Active. {A.S.) 

W’ELE. (1) WeU. {A.-S.) 

(2) Wealth ; prosperity ; good fortune. 

Wherefore Icit n> say in weie and in woo, 

Oood Lorde evermore thy wflle be doo ! 

MS. Bibt. Heg. 17 O. XV. f. 8» 
WEI.EFULNES. Happiness. 
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WELEWED. Dried up j deoycd. (//.-S.) 

For weltweH in that ^rea grcne. 

That ever elththeo hath ben tme. 

Ofrtor Mundi, MS. Coil. Trin, Cantab, f. 8. 
The whlchc waa whilom grenc gnu 
It welwtd hey, at tyme now. 

CowtTf MS. Soe, Antiq. 134. f. 24A. 
WELKE. (1) To wither; to be musty. 

The tee now ebbcth, now it floweth t 
Thelonde now tcrlkeih, now It groweth. 

Gower, MS. Soc. .^nri' 9 . 134. f. 36- 

(2) To mark with protuberances. 

(3) To wane ; to decrease. Spenser, 

( 4 ) Walked. Perceval, 209. 

slhetut waa there, he welkt the aircle. 

And with thU blynde gon he mete. 

Curtor Uundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab, f.84. 

(5) The same as H'elte, q. v. 

WELKIN. The sky. {A.^S.) 

WELKING. Big and awkward; thus, a great 

urelking fellow; generally used in the same 
sense as hulking ; though at times it seems as 
if it were taken to signify wallowing ; for they 
say, “ He*s welking about with his fat aides.” 
Line. 

WELKNE. The sky. 

A mannUaynne Ufor to hate. 

Whiche maketh the tcelkne for to debate. 

Geit'er. MS. Soe. Antiq. 134. f. 36. 
WELL. (1) Surface springs, usctl as a source of 
water for domestic or other special purposes, 
are generally termed wells. York. 

(2) A chimney or vent-hole in a rick or mow. 
Norfolk. 

(3) To bubble np. PaUgraee. 

(4) To weld. North. 

(5) Well to live, well to do, rich. 

WELLADAY. Alas! far. dial. 
WELL-A-FINE. To a good purpose. 
WELLWDE. Boiling; bubbling. Used meta- 
phorically for furiously, madly. 

Uf molten Iced and bras withal, 

And of other tcellande metaJ. MS. AthmoleW, 1. 127. 
Who to handlyth pycche tre//^nghote. 

He ihal havefylthc therof aumdeyl. 

MS. Harl. I 70 I, f. 44. 

WELL-AN-ERE. Alas ! North. 
W^ELL-APAID. Satistied. West. 
WELL-AT-EASE. Hearty; healthy. 
WELL-DOING. A benefit. Devon, 

WELLE. (1) ToboU. 

Goth to thedevet there ihiil je go. 

For to uv7/e ever in wo; 

Ever in hia wn to weiU, 

With him and hia that arc In helle. 

OMc-anr Mundi, MS. Colt. Trin. COntab. f. 138. 
f2) To rage ; to be hot. 

(3) Vcr>'. (4) A wheel. 

(5) To flow, as from a spring. 

Mary, Welle of mercy f 
fVellirng e%er pite. 

Curtor Mundi, MS. Coll. THn. Cantab, f. 105. 

(6) Grassy plain ; sward. Gawayne. 
WBLL'HEAO. A fountain ; a spring. 
WELL-NIGH. Almost, far. dial. 

WELLS. The under parts of a waggon. 
WELL-SEEN. Expert ; skilful. 

WKLL-SOSSE. Well-a-day! Devon. 



WELL-STREAM. A spring ; a fountain. 
WELLY. (1) Almost ; very. North. 

(2) Well-a-day, i. e. alas ! 

(3) To commiserate. North. 

WELLYD. Coagulated, as milk. 

WELME. A bubble. {A.^S.) 

WELNE. Well-nigh; idmost. 

WELOGH. The willow. 

WELOWE. To wither i to dry; to > 01 . 

I am amyten downeand begyone to %otkave, 

Aa heyethat lyelhajcyn thcaonne. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 2. 

WELSH. Insipid. North. 

WELSOME. Wildsorae. 

They namyd the chylde .Syr Degrabrile, 

I That u-tltomt waa of wone. 

MS. Cantab Ff. ii. 38, f. 6U. 

WELT. (1) To Upset. North. 

(2) To totter. Yorhsh. 

(3) To turn down the upper leather of a s>hoe to 
which the sole is fastened. 

(4) To ornament with fringe. Also, a licm or 
bortier of fur, &c. 

(5) To soak. Last. 

(6) To beat severely. Norf. 

WELTE. (1) Rolled ; overturned. 

Wheune the kynge hade of hym syghtc, 

In hiachaycrehetc-efre up-ryghte: 

And whenne thay had iyfte hym up agayne, 
Thanne of Ctiatofer ganne he frayne. 

Jf.S. Lincoln A. I. 17, f. 12?. 
(2) Wielded; governed. (.-f.-.S.) 

WELTER. To tumble, or roll about. 
WELTHE. A welt. (A.-S.) 

WELTIIFUL. Fruitful 
WELWILLY. Favorable ; propitious. 
WELWYNGE. A wallowing. Pr. Part. 

WBM. (1) A spot; a blemish. Doit. 

(2) The womb, or belly. North. 

WEMBLE. To turn a cup upside down in 
token of having had enough tea. North. 
WEMENT. To moan I to lament. 

WEMLES. Without spot or stain. (A.~S.) 

The itato of maydenhed heaai ipylle, 
Maydeohed that et vemlet. -> 

MS. Bibl. Coll. Sion. avliU 6. 

WE.MMED. Corrupted. (A.^S.) 

WENCHE. A young woman. U'enche of the 
game, a strumpet. 

WENCHEN. Wenches. Ghuc. 

WEND E. (1) To ciiange. Also, to turn, as a ship 
does with the tide. 

(2) To go. (A..S.) 

Haat ihow hyet hyt to the endc, 

That thou rayjtea hamward tvende f 

MS. Cott. Claud. A. U. f. 140. 
ForaouyethCritt, withoute fayle, 

Thalnyje upon the worldis ende, 

I*ees and arcorde away schalle wendo. 

Gotcer, MS. Soc. Antiq. 1.34, f. 37. 
But whenne that 1 achalc hennes wende, 
Orawoteroc the blyase wythowten ende. 

^5. Cott. Haud. A. tl. f. 13T». 

(3) To think ; to conjecture. (A.^S.) 

WENE. (1) To think ; to suppose. (A.^S.) 

No, for God, aeid ourc hyng, 

1 Mwwe thou knowist me no thyng. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v, 48, f. 48, 
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(2) Guess ; supposition ; doubt. 

WENER. Fairer. Gawayne, 

WENGABLES. Vegetables. Eatt, 
M’ENGAND. Vengeance. Iliffint, 

WENGED. Avenged. Gotrayne. 

WENIAND. See fyanioru 
AVENNEL. A calf newly weaned. 

WENSDAY. Wednesday. 

WENT. (1) A crossway; a passage. 

(2) Went away ; vanished. Weti, 

(3) Gone. From Wendts to go. 

Of the brede, thurghe Sacrament, 

To fleuhe and blode hy t >-• alle w«nt. 

MS. Hart. 1701. f. 07. 

(4) To turn ; to turn back. Also, the turning of 
a stair, Stc. 

(5) A furlong of land. 

(6) To turn sour or acid. E(ut. 

(7) The teasel, or fuller's thistle. 

(8) Thought. 

He wenf0 that tyroc ha0b deyed thare, 

So that Mule brynte hym thar<*. 

R. d4 Brunne, MS. Botce$, p. 2. 

(9) Done ; fulfilled. 

And b:tdde hero wyl ihulde beircnf 
To Agladyoua comaundrment. 

MS. Hart. 1701. f. 54. 

WENTLE. To turn, or roll over. 

WEODEN. Weeds. {A.S.) 

WEOREN. Were. (^.-5.) 

WEORRED. Defended. (A.-S.) 

WEP. Wept. (^.-5.) 

WEPELY. Causing tears. (.,^.-5’.) 

WEPEN. (1) A weapon. {A.-S.) 

(2) To weep. CAducer. 

There the pepulle achale geder withinne 
To prayen and to tpfpen for here aynne. 

MS. Coft. CUiHd! A. U. f. 131. 

WEPENE. Membrum virile. 

WEPMON. A man. (A.^S.) 

WEPPYND. Armed. (^.-5.) ' 

Then ipake Moche. the mylner func, 

Erermore wcl hym betyde. 

Take xlj of thi wyghl ^emcn 

Welle tteppynd be ther side. J 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. 48. f. 120, 

WER. Our. North. 

WERC. Work. {A.-S.) 

WERCE. Worse. Pr. Part. 

WERCHE. (1) To work. {A.^S.) 

(2) Thin ; watery ; insipid. North. 

WRRCOK. A pheasant. 

WERDES. Fortunes. (A.^S.) 

WERDEZ. Are. Gewat/ne. 

WERDLICHE. Worldly. (A.-S.) 
WERUROBE. The ordure of the badger. 
WERE. (1) Doubt ; uncertainty ; confusion. 

But we. that dwelle undlr the mone, 

Monde in this world upon a wter. 

Gataer, MS. Soe. Antig. 134, f. 31. 
Ita ! fadir, be noujl in a treere. 

Gotvtr, MS. Soe. Antig. 134. f. 51. 
And thorowe hir merlte she hathe the mouthes ihli. 
And lyppes closed of hem that wereo in irere. 

l^dgat*. MS. AehmoU 39. f 48. 
And thus he wandreth In a weere, 

As man blynde that may not sec. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. li. 3B. f. SO. 



(2) To metT. 

In hooeete clothes thow moste gon. 

Baselard ny bawdrykewere thow noj. 

MS. Cott. Claud. K ii. f. 127. 

(3) To defend ; to protect ; to save. 

3yf niyjt with noun antwere 
On outher maoere hymselven W0re, 

MS. Harl. I7U1, f. iS. 
That Florens had a tame here, 

And was an hyrde shepe to were. 

MS. HarL 1701, f. 2, 

(4) War. 

And some also tclles and say 

That they have loste hors and hatnay, 

And theyre armoure and othere gerr. 

Thorue myscheyf in loode of went. 

MS. Harl. 2260. f id. 

(5) A pool of water. North. 

(6) A weir for catching fish. 

(7) Wore. (8) Had. Gawayne. 

M'ERELYE. SUly. 

As heblenchyd hym besyde, 

A lynn come toward hym trersfye. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii.SB. f. 171. 

WEREMOD. Wormwood. 

WERESENS. Ourselves. Leie. 
WER-HEDLYNG. A commander in war. 
WERING. (1) Growing. 

(2) Bulwark ; protection. (A.-S.) 

WERKE. (I)Work. (A.-S.) 

Hast thou be tiowe in any degrd 
For to do werkt of charyte. 

MS. Cott, aaud. A. ii. f. 140. 
(2) Ache. Reliq. Antiq. i, 126. 

WERKE-DAY. A work-day. 

For apon the werkeda^ 

Men be so by«y In uche way. 

So that for here ocupacyooc 
They lere royche of here devocyone. 

MS. Cott. Claud. A. II. f. 

WERLAUGHE. Awiaard. “Wrekehymeon 
this werlaughe,” MS. Mortc Arthurc, f. 92. 
WERLEDE. The world,? (A.-S.) 

For pompe and pryde of trer/eds to se. 

And of the povre has no pyte. 

.MS. Harl. KfHt, r. 70. 

WF.RLY. Worldly. (A.-S.) 

WERMESTORE. 

And thou sal alsua msk a boure 
For to hald in tht wenaestora. 

MS.Ctdt. re«p0«. A. ill. Ml. 

WERNE. To forbid; to refuse ; to hinder; to 
deny ; to warn ; to guard. (A.-S.) 

Joseph and Marye wolde not ccerne. 

But to thescolc lad him jeme. 

Ctrrsor Mundi, MS. CoU. Trin. Cantab, f. 77. 
Hiirtyng bothe gastly and bodely Is forbed, 

A ud wrrnirng of mete to the pour in peril of dedc 

MS. Eff0r(o>i 927. 

Thouj It be noujt the houndii kyndc 
Toetechaf. jIt wol he tceme 
An oxe, whiche comeih to the beme. 

Thereof to taken eny food. 

Gower, MS. Soe. Antig. 134, f. 81. 
And certls that may no womman u'tme. 

Fur love is of himselfe so deme. 

Cower, MS, Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 51 

WERON. Were. (A.-S.) 

WERPE. To throw ; to cast. 
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WERRAY. Make war. 

And Miden, ia DOl thi« th«t mon 
That we aay thia 5oodir day 
Ajeo Jheau name u^«rrlty f 
Cursor Mundi, MS. Coil. Trin. Qtntub. t. ISO. 
And alle ttial caste ua falsly to uwr«y. 

Lyd^te. MS. Soc.Jntiq. 154. f.SS. 

WERRE. (1) War. 

For pea ne bydyih In no londo 
Theraa toerre Uny5h-honde. 

heUgiout po€mt, xv. Cent. 

(2) Tlic worse. 

tl i» to wnndir of (hilke werre, 

In wMrhe none wot who hath the werre. 

Cower, MS- Soc. Antiq. 134. f. 31. 
Who may to love make a werre. 

That he ne hath hiroaelfe the wetre. 

Gower, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134. f. 9ft. 

WERRESTE. The worst. 

Sey wUt y thebrom, 

Thwat ya roe for to don f 
leh have the werroMte bonde 
That ya in onl loode. MS. Addtt. 11579, f- S9. 
WERRET. To tease ; to worry. Var. diai. 
WERRY. To bring forth young; useda how. 
ever, in t)ie case only of rabbits, rats, and 
mice. Zinc. 

WERRYYxNOB. Making war? 

And alle that specially fallet 
To that that men achuld helecalln, 

Wtthoute doU5t of weryynge, 

In thetroutheof Crlate heven kynge. 

MS. Hurt. S960. f. 13B. 

WER8E. Worse. {A..S.) 

WERSELLS. Ourselves. North. 

WERSTE. Worst. (^.-5.) 

Rakkebytynge ee thya to aay. 

Whan a man apekya ille ay, 

And tournea that he may here I 

Of othcre men on the tteraie manere. 

MS. Hart. 2960, f. 19. 

WERWOLVES. People who had the power of ' 
turning themselves into, or were turned into, 
wolves. See A^charmed. i 

WERYE. To curse. 

Thai sal be fulic of hatreden thanne, 
llkone aal othyr werye and banne. 

Hampole, MS. Bowee, p 216. 
WESAWNT. The wcasand. 

WESCH. To wash. 

The kyng cautyd the cokwoldes ychon 
To tceech wlthoutcn lea. MS. Athmote 61, f.Ol. 

WESE. Toooieout. (A.-S.) 

WESELS. A dish in cookery. 

Fyrat grynde porke, temper in ft*re 
With eggra and powdrr of peperdere, 

And powder of canel thou put theito, 

In chapoD necke thou close hit iho, 

Or ellee in paunch of grys hit pyt, 

And rokt hit weic, and then dore hll 
Withoute with batcre of egges and floure, 

To serve in sale or ellya In bourc. 

MS. Stoane 1986. p. 103. 
WESH. Stale urine. North. 

WESS. Washed. Heorw, 

WEST. (1) To set in the West. 

(2) Shows. (3) Knowest. Weber. 

(4) A red pustule about the eye. 

WESTREN. To tend to the West. 



Withoute tPtitrynge or drawynge to dedyne. 

I0dg9te, MS. Soc. AnHq. 134, f. 8A 

WESTRIL. A short underhand cudgel 
WESTWALE. Westphalia. 

Thay were wroght In Woetwolq 
With womene of lare. 

MS. Lincoln A. 1. 17, f. 136 
WESTWARD-HOEI To the West I It was 
one of the cries of the Thames’ watermen. 
WESTY. Dizzy; giddy. North. 

WET. To rain. To ttei the tickle, to drink 
out earnest money at harvest time. To wet 
one't tphittle, to drink. 

WETAND. Thinking. (A.~S.) 

3yf thou ever, yn evyi teeland. 

On fadyr or modyr leydest thyn hand. 

MS. Harl. 1701, f. 8. 

M^TANDLY. Knowingly. 

Ala ofte ala 1 hafe done d^ly synne. 

And thurghe malece wetandly fallyoe thereinne. 

MS. Lineotn A. L 17, f. 191. 

WET-BOARD. A shoemaker’s cutting-out 
board. Var. dial. 

WET-BOARDS. Movable boards sliding in 
grooves in doors, &c. 

WETE. (1) To know. {A.-S.) 

(2) Wheat. Nominale MS. 

The meke hym k>wee to eerve comonly, 

AU duac ane aaae that berys ofte hevy. 

And berya ala wel burly as wete. 

And aU faate for amale goe ala for the grete. 

ATS. Hot/. 9260, f. 1 7. 

WETEWOLDIS. \\’itlol cuckolds. 
WET-FINGER, To do anything with a wet 
finger, i. e. easily, readily. 

WET-GOOSE, a' |KK)r simple fellow. 
WET-IIAND. A drunken fellow. North. 
WKTHE. Sweet ; mild. (A.-S.^ 
WETHERBED. A feather-hed. “Cum lecto 
I)cnnato.Anglicea Wetherbed,'* VitaR.Ricardi 
li.ed. 1729, p. 162. 

WETIIERHOG. A male or heder h(^. Also, 
a surname in the county. Line. 
WETHERLY. With rage and violence. 
WETHEWYNDE. The plant woodbine. 
WETING. Knowledge. (A.-S.) 
WET-JACKET. A man who gets drenched in 
a shower is said, naturally enough, to have a 
trei jacket. 

WET-SHOD. Wet in the feet. 
WETTING-TIIE-BLOCK. A custom among 
shoemakers on the first Monday in March, 
when they cease from working by candlelight, 
and have a supper so called. 

WEUTER. To stagger. Lane. 

WEVE. (1) To put off ; to prevent. 

(2) To lift up ; to raise. 

WEVED. An altar. (A.-S.) 

WEVER. A river. Cheth. 

WEVET. A spider’s web. Somertei. 
WEWERPOW, A dam across a ditch to keep 
up the water. North. 

WEXE. To grow ; to increase. 

Me that myghte Icme and holdr faate, 
Heachulde mete wyacat (he laate. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. IK 3fl. f. 147 
WEYBREDS. Warts. East. 
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M’EYEDEN. Weighed. 

WEYEY. Yes, yea. North, 

WEYFE. A wife. Isumbras, 124. 
WEYFERUS. Travellers. (-V.-5.) 

Hft»t Uiou in hcrto rowthe i*had 
Of hem that were nede be stod» 

To ieke, sod sore, and pritooenu, 
l*herbeTet all« tee^ferms. 

Af& CM. Claud. A. iL f. 144. 
WEYHEDE. Carried. 

1 aulde fulle foule hafe bene IcCtide of ray passage, 
whenne I aolde hafe bene wrph«da oute of thlae 
paynea. Lincoln A. i. 17* f> 8^7* 

VEYHES. Rings j bracelet j. 

And he broghte wt^het in hla hand, and he was 
dedc alle In vrhltte clothei, and me thoghte this 
lady was eled in white clothe of golUc. 

HS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f- 347. 
WEYMENT. Lamentation. 

Jheaus the ireyment undirstode. 

With hem to tliat grave he joJe. 

Curtor Mundi, MS. Cult. T/4n. Otutab. f. 89. 
And u the turtiUe by oontampbtyf. 

For aynne aoroweth with greet weymantynge, 

L^dguta, MS. Soc. Jntiq. 134, p. S8. 
And made more tecyn»en/o<4on 
Thao 1 can make of nomlnacion. 

Occ/ere, MS. Soc. Atttiq. 134, f. 371. 
VEYNE. A waggon. 

In tr<!ync« were thei put to lode, 

That Joseph acni hem ful of aede. 

Cut‘»or jVuMifl, Ms. Coll. THn. Confab, f. S3. 
WEY'NT. Done ; fullillctl. 

Hsjt thou for alowthe 1-be so feynt. 

That el thy wylle has be wrjfnt. 

MS. Cotton. Claud. A. H. f. 141. 
WEYSCHALLE. A balance. 

WEYTHERSOY. The herb feverfew. 
WEYVE. To wave ; to forsake. 

But y/t thou hope that he wul wnpf* 

1 1 ye lawe. and Cryiteodom receyve. 

MS. Hart. 1701, f. M. 
WEYWORT. Tbe berb ipia ttuyor. 
WEZZLING. Giddy ; tboughtless. Line. 
WEZZON. Tbe weasand, or windpipe. 

\VI1.\. (1) Who. (2) Well. North. 

WH.YCK. (1) Appetite. North. 

(2) To strike ; to beat. for. dial. 

(3) A heavy fall. Also, to fall. 

WHACKER. (0 To tremble; to quake. AbrM. 
(2) Anything very large. Var. dial. 
WHACKER-GERSE. Tlie plant cow-quake. 
WHACKING. Very large. Var.diaL 
WHAD. What. Salop. 

By whom also thow moatemynne, 

And whom he gart to do that aynne. 

And u'Aad they were that were here ferus, 

Preatca orclcrkua, monkes or frerua, 

MS. OAt. Oaud. A. il. f. 14ft. 
WHAINT. (1) Quaint ; odd. (2) Very. 
WHAINTISE. Cunning. 

Pryde, and pomppe, and covatyae, 

And Ttytie aleghtcs and tvhetyntyte. 

Hampnle, MS. Down, p. 47. 
WHAKE. To quake ; to tremble. North. 
WHAKER. A quaker. North. 

WHALE. To thraah ; to beat. North. 



V\ HALE’S-BONE. Ivory. At lehiie as tchate s 
hone, a very common simile. Some ancient 
writers imagined ivory, formerly made from 
the teeth of the walrus, to be formed from 
the bones of tbe whale. 

WHALM. To cover over, ff'arw. 

WHA.V1. (1) Home. 

Than preyd. the rychc man Abraham 

That hfl wide icnde Laaareor lum other le/mm. 

MS. Hart. 1701, f. 44. 
(2) A bog ; a morass. North. 

WHAMIRE. A quagmire. Yorith. 

WHAMP. (1) A wasp. Yorhh. 

(2) A young child. fFanc. 

WHANE. (1) To stroke down. Cumh. 

(2) To coax : to entice. North. 

WHANG. (1) A blow. North. 

(2) To throw with violence. Line. 

(3) A thong. See Robin Hood, i. 98. Hence 
the verb, to beat or flog. 

(4) Anytbitig large. Yorkth. 

WHANGBY. Very hard cheese made of old 

or skimmed miUt. North. 

WHANHOPE. Despair. 

IFAanAope et the tecunde aynne. 

Wo ea hym that deyes thare-inne. 

MS. Hart. 2360, f. 90. 

WHANNE. When. 

But, Lorde, how he was In hit herte amcrld, 
IFAunna that Marye he hath wtthchilde y-aryne. 

Ltrtffate, MS. Stic. 134, (. 4. 

WIIANTE. A long pole. Pr. Pam. 
WHANTER. To flatter. North. 

WIIANTLE. To fondle. Cumh. 

WHAP. (1) A blow. (2) To beat. 

(1) To vanish suddenly. North. 

WIIAPPE. To wrap up. Pr. Par*. 
WH.APPER. Anything very large. 

WHAPPET. (1) The prick-eared cur. 

(2) A blow on the ear. Devon. 
WHAPPLE-WAY. A bridle-way. SiwM. 
WHARF-STEAD. A ford in a river. 

WHARLE. “ Wharle for a spyodell, petoa.’’ 

Palsgrave, 1530. Kennctt describes it " the 
piece of wood put upon the iron spindle to 
receive the thread." 

WIIARLING. An inability in any one to pro- 
nounce the letter R. 

WHARL-KNOT. A hard knot. Lane. 
WHARRE. Crabs, or the crab-tree. Cheth. 
“ As sowre as wharre,” ia the example given 
by Ray. 

WHARROVV. The wharle of a spindle. 
WHART. (1) A quart, North. 

(2) Across. SuffoUt. 

WHARTER. A quarter. Yorhth. 

WHARTLE. To cross ; to tease. Norf. 
WHAK-TO. Wherefore. 

WIIART-WHARTLE. To tease. Forhp. 
WHAT. (11 Something. 

(2) Partly ; in part. 

(3) While ! till. ( 4 ) Quickly. Weher. 

(5) An interjection. Lo 1 
WHATE. (1) Quickly. (2) Hot. 

WH ATEKYN. What kintl of 
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With I. and E. the dede to the 
Salle come, aU I the kenne. 

Bot thou ne wate in wHatekyn state, 

Ne how, ne whare, ne whenne. 

MS. Uneotn A. 1. 1?, t. 313. 
Take gode hede on hy* degrc, 

Of tehaltkynntt lyvynge that he be. 

MS. Vott. Oaud. A. II. f. 146. 

WHAT-FOR. For what reason, rar.dial. 
WHAT-NOSED. Hot-nosed from drinking. 
WHAT-SO. Whatsoever. Gawayw. 
WHATSOMEVER. Whatever. 
WHAT’S-WHAT. What is good. 

WHATTE. Knowest. 

WHATTEN. What kind of; what. 
WHAT-WAY. A guide-post. Herts. 

WHAU. \VTjy;yes. North. 

WHAUP. (1) The larger curlew. 

(2) A knot, or twist. North. 

WHAVE. (1) To cover, or hang over. North. 
(2) To turn pottery when drjing. Staff. 
WHAWM. (1) To overwhelm. Yorktk. 

(2) Warmth. Lane. 

WHAYLE. Whole; healed. 

When hya woundya were whaylf^ 

He wente to the dewke aawna fayle. 

MS. Qintab. ft. it 3fl, f. ISO. 

WHAY-WORMS. Whims. Carr ha.s irAey- 
worm$, pimples, Craven Gloss, ii. 252. 

And to marched toward London, where the £»»ex 
men, havinge wylde tchay.wnrtnet in their heddet, 
joined them with him. HqU, Edward IV f. 33. 

WHAZLE. To wheeze. North. 

WHE. Who. North. 

WHEADY. Long ; tedious. North. 

WHEAL. A blister. 

WHEAM. Snug; convenient. North. 
WHEAMLY. Slily ; deceitfully. Line. 
WllEAMOW. Nimble; active. Cheah. 
WHEAN. (1) To coax ; to flatter. North. 

(2) A small numl>er or quantity. 

WHEAT-EAR. The ortolan, so called in Sussex, 
from its coming when the wheat is in the ear. 
WHEAT-PLU.M. A large fleshy plum, some- 
times called a bastard Orleans plum. Line. 
W'HEAT-SHEAR. To cut wheat. Kent. 
WHEAWTIT. Whistled. Lane. 

WHEAZE. A pulf. Craven. 

WHECKER. To neigh. Somerset. 
WHEDDER. To tremble. North. 

WHEDEN. A simple person. fCest. 
WHEDER. Whether. (.L-5.) 

WHEE. A heifer. Yorksh. 

WHEEK. To squeak. North. 

WHEEL. (1) A whirlpool. Lane. 

(2) A mill. Yorksh. 

WHEEL-LOCK. A small machine attached to 
the ancient musket, used for producing sparks 
of fire. 

WHEEL-PIT. A whirlpool. Yorksh. 
WHEELSPUN. Strong coarse yam. 
WHEEL-SPUR. The inner high ridge on the 
side of a wheel-rut. East. “ Whelc spore, 
orAi/o,’* Prompt. Parv. 

WHEELSWARF. Yellow sludge formed during 
grinding on a wet stone. 



WHEEN-CAT, a queen or female cat. 
WHEENE. a queen. North. 

That cs called the ccAccnr of Amazonnec, 

Undyt whoae powere that folk wonne*. 

Mampott, MS. Bowat, p. ISfl 

WHELE. A weal, or blister. 

WHELK. (1) A blow; a fall. North. 

(2) A number, or quantity. Yorksh. 

(3; A blister ; a mark ; a stripe. 

WHELKER. A thump, orblow. Cumh. 
WIIELKING. Very large. North. 

WHELL. Until. Cumb. 

WIIELME. (1) To cover over. Still in use. 
Also, to turn over. 

I'ak a bryghte bacyne, and anoynte It with mylkc 
remc, and whtirne it over a prene. 

MS. IMterdn A.1. 17. f. 3R5. 

(2) To sink ; to depress. (.L-.V.) 

(3) Half of a hollow tree laid under a gateway 
for a drain. East. 

WHELVER. A large straw hat. 

WHE.ME. To please. 

WHEMMEL. To turn over. North. * 

WHEN. An exclamation implying impatience, 
i. e. when will it be done, &c. 

I WIIEN-AS. When, 
j WHENNES. Whence. {y4.-S.) 

WHENNY. Make haste; l>e nimble. 
WHENNYMEGS. Trinkets. Glouc. 
WHENSO.MEVER. Whenever. 

WHENT. Terrible. North. 

WHENY. To make a how. 

WHER. (1) Whether. (2) Where. 

WHERE. Whereas. 

WHEREAS. Where. 

WHEREBOLE, See QuirboiU. 

Whyppetof u;A 0 r<&of« by-wentc bi!i whyte lytlifi. 

Jkf5. Cott. OtUg. A. it (. lOO. 
WHEREWITH. Means; money. 

WHERK. To breathe with difhculty. 
WHERNE. The same as tYharte, q. v. 
WHERR. Very sour. Lane. 

WHERRET. A blow on the ear. 

WIIERRIL. To fret ; to complain. Line. 
WHERRY. (1) To laugh. North. 

(2) A liquor made from the pulp of crab-apples 
after the veijuice is pressed out. 
WHERRY-GO-NIMDLE. A looseness. 
WHEUT. Joy; gladness. 

For thai ar to wylde when tha) hafe whert. 

That that no dreede kan haldeln hert. 

HampoU, MS. Botras, p. 31. 
WHERVE. A joint. .Somerset. 
WHKSTIOUN. A question. 

WHET. (1) To cut with a knife. 

(2) To rub; to scratch. North. 

(3) To gnash the teeth. 

(4) A slight refreshment. 

WHETHEN. Whence. 

1 raiUf, room hit me 

That I Lord myn ahulde baptiae the. 
CurtarMundi, .MS. Ckdt. Trln. Cantab. f.8n. 

WHETHER. (1) Which of two. 

(2) At all events. North. 

(Z) U'hether not, ves, also. 

WHETHERS. In doubt. Craven. 
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WHETING-CORNE. The bcl-cho», q. t. 
WHETKIN. The harvest supper. North. 
WHETLEBONES. The vertebne of the back. 
WHETSTONE. An ancient reward for the per- 
son who told the greatest lie. Lying for the 
vhthtont is a phrase very often met with in 
old works. The liar was sometimes publicly 
exhibited with the whetstone fastened to him. 
WHETTE. Sharpened. 

WHETTLE. To cut. North. 

WHETTYN. Wheaton? 

1 clyogc ss dothe a wHettyn cake. 

Ms. Porkington lO, f. GO. 
WIIEUKS. Being sick. Line. 

WHEW. (1) To whistle. Xorth. 

(2) A sudden vanishing away. 

WHEWER. The female widgeon. 
WHEWFACED. Very pale. Line. 

WHEWLS. Weevils. Line. 

WHEWT. To whistle; to squeak. 

WHEWTLE. A slight whistle. Cumb, 
WHEWTS. Irregular tufts of grass. 

M IIEY-WIIIG. A pleasant and sharp beve- 
rage, marie hy infusing mint or sage into but- 
termilk-whey. 

WHIBIBBLE. A whim. Ea$f. 

WHICHE. (1) A chest. 

(2) Who ; whom ; what ; what sort of. Used in 
Herefordshire (or when. 

WHICK. (1) Quick ; lively. North. 

(2) A quickset plant. Che$h. 

WHICKEN. (1) Quicken ; become alive. 

Yhit yf the Mwle thorgh lynne be slaynf , 

It ro.iy thorgh grace tvhyekm agaync. 

HampoltyMS. Bowu, p. 56. 

(2) The wild ash-trcc. 

WHICKER. To neigh. tOit. 

WHICK-FLAW. A whitlow. North. 
WHICKS. Conch grass. North. 

WHID, .\ dispute; a quarrel. Eaid. 
WlIIDDER. To shake; to tremble. A^orM. 
WHIDDES. Words. Dekker. 

MTIIE. a young heifer. 

WHIEW. To go very rapidly. North. 
WHIEWER. Shrewd ; sharp ; violent. A>n/. 
WHIFF. A glimpse. North, 
WHIFFING-CUP; A little cap. so called per- j 
haps from being used by persons that smoke. 
WHIFFLE. (1) To flutter. Also, to hesitate. 

(2) To talk idly. North. 

WHIFFLER. (1) A puffer of tobacco. Hence, 
metaphorically, a trifling fellow. 

(2) The whifflers were generally pipers and horn- 
blowers who headed a procession, and cleared 
the way for it. Anti-masques were usually 
ushered in hy whifflers. 
WHIFFLE-WHAFPLE. Nonsense. North, 
WHIFFLING. Uncertain. Unc. 

WHIG. Buttermilk. Line. According to 
Markham, this is merely another term for 
whey. Brockett calls it sour whey. 

WllIK. Quick; alive. 

Thou most into the Holy Londe, 

Wber Ood wa* tchik and dede. 

MS. Ctmtnb. ft. r, 48, f. 44. 



WIIIKWOD. Quick hedge. 

WHILE. (1) Until. Yoik^h. 

(2j Time. (.y.-5.) A while'g work, work re- 
quiring a certain time. How have you done 
the while, i. e. since I saw you. 7b while away 
the time, to amuse one’s self in an idle manner. 
Holy cherche de»pyie and fyle 
That wyl y blethly alle my u A^e. 

MS. Hart. 1701, f. 83. 

WHILERE. Some time before. (A.-S) 
WHILES. (1) While. 

(2) Now and then. North. 

(.3) Between whilet, at intervals. 

WHILE. (l)Who; which. 

And If I wi*t whUke thel were. 

Hit ihulde come the kyng to ere. 

MS Cantab. Ft. v. 48, f. 48. 

(2) To complain. A>n/. 

(3) To yelp ; to bark. South. 

WHILKIN. Whether. Yorkeh, 

\^HILLIMER. See \\ hanyby. 

WHILO.M. Once ; formerly. iA.^S.') 
WHILST. Until. 

\\ HILSUM. Doubtful. 

WHILT. An idle person. Ntyrih. 

WHIM. (1) Home. Somereet. 

(2) Tlie brow of a hill. Dortei, 

(3) A round table that turns round upon a screw 
Var. diaL 

W;iIIMBERRIES. Bilberries. Lane. 
WIII.MLING. A childish weak person. **}Vhmd* 
ten, small and weakly,” Barnes. 

WHIMLY. (1) Homely. Somertet. 

(2) Softly; lUciitly. North. 

WHIMPER. Totell tales. North. 

WHIMS. A windlass. Yorkeh. 

W'HIMSY. A whim. Devon. 
WHl.M-WHAMS. Trinkets ; trifles. 

WHIN. Fuitc. far. dial. 

WHINACH. To cry j to sob. West. 
WHINCOW. A bush of furze. 

W’HINGE. To whine ; to sob. North. 
WHINGER. A large sword. Suff'olk. 

W’HINK. (1) A sharp cry. North, 

(2) A spark of fire. Westm, 

W'HINNEL. To whine. Glouc. 

W^IIINNER. To neigh. Cumb. 
W'HINNER-NEB. A meagre, thin-faced man, 
with a sharp nose. North. 

W'HINNOCK. (1) A milk-pail. North. 

(2) The least pig in a litter. South. 

WTIINNY. To neigh. Also, to cry. 

WHINS. Furze- North. 

WHINSTONE. The toad-stone. Chesh. 

W HINY ARD. A sword, or hanger. 

HU ctoske grew Urge and tid. 

And a faire whlnmard by hit tide. 



-J JUVO, SIB. ib. IT. 

W'HIP. (1) To do anything slily. 

(2) To whip the eat, to get tipsy. Also, to ha 
very parsimonious. 



(3) The top tw ig of a vine. 
f4) To move rapidly. Somerset, 
W IIIPARSE. A schoolmaster. 



W HIP-BELLY, Thin weak liquor. Line, 
WHIP-CAT. Drunken. Florio, p. 358. 
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WllIP-CROP. The plant vfhitebeam. 

W'HIP-HER-JENNY. A game at card*, bor- 
rowed from the Welsh. It was also a term 
of contempt. 

W’lllP-JACK. A vagabond who begged for 
alms as a distressed seaman. 

WHIPPER-SNAPPER. An insigniftcant per- 
son. A term of contempt. 

WHIPPING. Whipping the eat, the custom of 
itinerant tailors, carpenters, Ac., going from 
house to house to work. 

WHIPPINGLY. Hastily ; gorgeously. 

WHIPPING-STRINGS. The reins used in 
guiding horses in driving. 

WHIPPIT. (1) To jump about. 

(2) A short light petticoat. Eatt. 

(3) A kind of dog, in breed between a grey- 
hound and a spaniel. 

WHIPPLE-TREE. The bar on which the 
traces of a dragging horse are hooked, and by 
which he draws his load. Pummel-tree is a 
longer bar, on which the whippte-treee are 
hooked when two horses draw abreast. 

WHIPS. A wisp of straw. Kent. 

WHIPS-FAGOTS. Faggots made of the tips of 
wood cut off in hurdle-making. 

WHIPSTALK. The handle of a whip. 

WHIPSTER. (1) A bleacher. North. (2) Grose 
explains it, " a sharp or subtle fellow." 

From Merapbii comet a whiptter urito theea 
ADd a Black lodiaa from the Red Sea. 

FMeher't Potmt, p. 64. 

WHIPSTOCK. See Whiptialk. 

WHIPSWHILE. A short time. 

WHIP-THE-CAT. To whip cat is s trick 
pUyed in Hampshire. A bet is laid that one 
man shall tie a cat to another* and by whip- 
ping it shall make it draw him through a pond 
of water, or across a stream ; the mao who is 
foolish enough to accept the bet has a rope 
tied round his waist, and the other end is 
taken to the opposite side of the pond or 
stream to that on which he stands, and to this 
end is tied the cat, which is then whipped to 
make it draw the man through the water, 
and, of course, not being able to do so, it is 
assisted by men on the same side with the 
cat, and thus the poor simpleton is dragged 
through the water, to the infiDite amusement 
of all the bystanders. Holloway. 

WHIR. To whiz. Var. diaL 

WHIRKEN. To suffocate. drowned, 

whirkened,” Cotgrave. North. 

WHIRL-BONE. The kneepan. North. 

WHIRIj-BOUK. a chum which is worked by 
turning round, Staffordsh. 

WHIRLE. To go about idly. 

WHIRLICOTE. An oj>en car, or chariot. Ac- 
coniing to Stow, this vehicle was used as 
early as 1380. See Mr. Markland’s paper on 
coaches, in Archuologia, xx. 453. 

WHIRLIGIG. A carriage, far. dial. 

WHIRLIGOG. A turnstile. Wert. 

WIlIRLPIT. A whirlpool. 



: WHIRLPOOL. “ Whirlpole a fUslie, chaudrom 
de mer*' Palsgrave. 

WHIRL-TE-WOO. Buttermilk. Dcrb. 
WHIRLY-HUFF. See Jtoycfs-Biasl. 

WIIISII. (l)Mhist; silent. 

(2) Sad ; melancholy; pitiful. Best. 
WHISHINS, Cushions. North. 

WIUSK. (l)The game of whist. It is men- 
tioned with other games in Tayloris Motto, 
1622, sig. D. iv. It is also spelt tchisA in the 
Coiintr)' Gentleman's Vade-Mecum, 8vn. 
Lond. 1699, p. 63. 

(2) To do anything hastily. Yorksh. 

(3) To switch ; to beat. North. 

(4) A kind of winnowing machine. 

(5) An impertinent fellow. 

(6) A kind of tippet. Holme. 

WHISKER. A switch, or rod. 

WHISKET. (1) A basket; a straw basket in 

which provender is given to cattle. 

(2) A small parcel. East. 

WHISKIN. a shallow brown drinking-lmwl. 
Ray says this is a Cheshire word. 

And wee will han a u7<i«Arin at every nishbcarlng ; 
a wa>ael cup at yule: a aced-eake at faftm*. 

Tht IjancoMhire Ijitetrt, l(>40, p. 19 

WHISKING. Large j great. North. 
WHISKISll. Frisky. 

WlllSK-TELT. Whorish. Lane. 

WHISKY. A kind of gig. 

WHISP. Set /tngle-berry. 

WHISS. To whistle 
WHISSONTIDE. Whitsuntide. North. 

Byforc, after, and whynsone 
Eghtedaycft theyachullen abyde. 

' MS. Cott. Oaud. A. ti. f, m. 

WHIST. Silent; still. Also, to be silent, to 
make silent, to hush. 

WHISTER. To whisper. 
WHISTER-CLISTER. A blow. B'est. A 
back-handed blow is a whistcr-poop, a word 
which occurs in the London Prodigal, p. 15. 
WHISTER-SNTVET. A hard blow. Jennings 
has whister^twUter. 

WHISTLE. (I) The throat, far. dial. 

(2) To try for anrthing uselesslv. 
WHISTLfcJACKEr. Small beer. Line. 
WHISTLE-OFF. A term in falconry, meaning 
to dismiss by a whistle. 

WHIT. Quick. 

WHITAKER. A species of quartz. 
WHITCHEFT. Art, or cunning. North. 
WHITE. (1) To tell; to know. 

1 ahalle the n-hyti, be hode tnync. 

How hade I lever a conyne. 

MS. Ff. V. 48, f. 

(2) Quit ; free. 

Bot unnethea any othyr may 
Paue ichyte thorgh purgatory away. 

MS. p. )u3 

(3) A wight; a creature. (-/.-5.) 

(4 ) To requite. Chesh. 

(5) A mark for an arrow, or rather the central 
part of a target. 

(6) To cut wood. Yorhsh. 

(7) Fair specious. {A.~S.) 
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(8) An old term of cndeamient. 

MHITE-AXiE. a palc^coloured ale in great 
estimation in some parts of Devonshire. 

^ HITE-ARMOUR. Briglit steel armour. 

M HITE-BACK. The while poplar. 

HITE-BOTIIEN. The large daisy. 
WHITE-BOY. Sec fmte (8). 

\\ II ITECHAPEL-PLAY. See Bungay^vlou. 

M IUTE-FLAW. A whitlow. 

IIITEFRIARS. The ^\ hite-Friars near Fleet- 
street in London was formerly a sanctuary for 
ofTemlcrs. See Altaiia. 

AMIITE FROST. A hoar-frost. Var. dial, 

M IIITE-GOLDES. The large daisy. 
WIIITE-HEFT. Flattery; cunning: 

M HITE-IIERRING. A fresh herring. In the 
North a pickled herring is so called. 
HITE-HOUSE. A dain’-house. ff'Uli 
MTIITE-LIGHT. A candle. Una. 
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WHITE-LIVERED. Cowardly. 

WHITE-MONEY. Silver. 

WHITE-MOUTH. (1) A thrush, mita. 

(2) A foaming mouth. 

WHITE-NEB. A rook. North. 

W HITE-PLOUGH. The fool-plough. North. 

WHITE-POT. A dish made of cream, sugar, 
rice, currants, cinnamon, 8cc. It was formerly 
much eaten in Devonshire. 

W HITE-POW^DER. Gunpowder which ex- 
ploded without noise. It was formerly be- 
lieved there was such a composition. 

W HITE-PUDDING. A sort of sausage made 
of the entrails and liver. We#/ 

W’HITE-RICE. The while-bcam. 

WHITES. White cloths. 

WHITESTER. a bleacher of linen. 

WHITE-STONE. Worthy of being marked 
* tcAi/e tione, i. e. very commendable. 

WHITE-WOOD. The lime-tree. 

WHITHER. To whiz. North. 

WHITIIERER. A strong person. Line. 

WTIITHINE. Whence. 

Whenne that thou lawe thy iiretc »onc Jlicsui 
oscende Into hcvene, fra he cone in the 

manhede he tuke of the. 

MS. Unccln A. 1. 17, f. J7R, 

WHITIL. A blanket. 

■WHITING. Tolet leap a whiting, i. e. to inisa 
an opportunity. 

WIIITINGMOP. A young whiting. Also, a 
young woman, a tender creature. 

A'llITlNGS. White-puddings. 

WllITUNG. The young of the huli-trout in 
Its first year. Norik. 

W HITNECK. The weaaeL Cormc. 

WHITSTER. A whitesmith. Eatt. 

■WHITSUN-ALE. A festival held at Whitsun- 
tide, still kept up in some parts of the country. 
The Whitson lord, mentioned in the follow, 
ing example, is one of the characters in the 
fcatival. 

Ich hav.bccn. I.lwour IVhUmt Imd, 

Ich have had ladie. many vaie. MetUmala, 1011. 

WHITSUN-PARTHINGS. Cnstomaiy dues from 
parochial churches to their cathedral. 



IlIT-TAM ER. A collar-maker. Norlh. An- 
cicntly a tanner of white leather. 
wlin^^-''l?ATTEE. TowhisiKir. VorM. 
W TTF^ T**® tree. Kmt. 

Wti TT? BV' n t partridge. AorM. 
WHirTER\. Pale; sickly. Eatl. 

(2) A blanket. Still in use. Kennctt savs, “ a 
coarse slugged mantle.” The wliittic, u hieli 
was worn about 1700, was a fringed mantle 
almost invariably worn bycountr)- women out 
Of doors. 

(3) A knife. Still in use. 

(■») To wash j to nib. Oxon. 

(5) A knot. Also, to tie. 

WHITTLED. Intoxicated. 

" t|JtTLE-GAIT. In Cumberland, when the 
village schoolmaster does not receive adequate 
pay to support himself from hia scholara’ 
quarter-pence, he is allowed what is called a 
whilth^ait, or the privilege of using liis 
knife, in rotation, at the tables of those who 
send children to his school. 

W HITTLETHER. A kind of coarse cloth. 

Thy gerdlll made of the whiultthtr whaneo 
Which ihow hai wore Cod knawei howe linec. 
la lumed iiowe to velvet imbrathcred iirange 

With gould and pearle amtnge. df&Lanad.Stl. 

W HITTY-TREE. TIic mountain ash. JFett. 
WHITWITCH. A pretended conjuror, whose 
power depends on his learning. Ertn. 

N' HIT-A\OOD. The lime-tree. // ore. 

^ P*’® dusky brown. 
NMIIkER. To hover. /Tee/. 

W IIIVIL. To hover. Dortef. 

It occurs ill Top- 

sell’s Beasts, 1607, p. H. 

WHIZZEN. To whine. North. 

\MI1ZZER. A falsehood. Norlh. 

WHIZZLE. To obtain anything slilv. 

^MIO. (I)How. A'enl. 

(2) Whole. (3) She. Norlh. 

HOARD. A hoard ; a lieap. 

W HOATS. Oats. lor. dial. 

WHOAVE. To cover over. C/mh. 

'Prembling ; in a fluster. 

\t HOD. A hood. 

W HOE. The same as Ho, q. v. 

V' HOLE-FOOTED. Very heavy footid. Also, 
very intimate. Fm!. 

W IIOLESOXIE. Decently clean. Eo 9 l. 

W MOLT. A mischievous fellow. North 
WHOME. Home. North. 

And yf thou wylt not so do, 

Whama with the then wyll y goo. 

MS. CaMiO,. Ft It. 38. f. Sia 
NVHOMMLE. To turn over. Var.diaL 
WHONE. One. 

W HOO. An exclamation of suriirise. 
WHOOBUB. A hubbub. 

WHOOK. To shake. Cheih. 

WHOOP. To hoop, or erv out* 

WHOOPER. To shout. Doreet 
WHOOR. Where. YorkMh. 

59 
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WHOO-UP. The eiclamation of hunters »i the 
death of the chase. 

WHOP. To put or place suddenly, ^or^h. 
WHOPSTRAW. A country bumpkin. 
WHORECOP. A bastard. Stc I/orcop. 
WHORE’S-BIRD. A tern of reproach. 
WIIORLE. To rumble with noise. 
WHORLE-PIT. A whirlpool. 

WHORLWYL. Same as Wharh, q. v. 
WHORRELL-WINDE. A whirlwind. 

And that Eljii wai taken up 

Within a JlfS. dWif»w>/e8O0. 

WHORT. A small blackberry. 

■\VHO-SAy. A dubious report. Reaf. 
M'HOSH. To appease ; to quiet. 

WHOT. Hot. Still in use. 

WllOTYEL. An Iron anger. Lane. 

WHOUGH. How. {A.-S.) 

WHOYS. mose. 

WHOZZENED. Wrinkled. Derb. 

WHREAK. To whine. Yorkth. 

WHRINE. Sour. North. 

WHRIPE. To whimper •, to whine, horth. 
WllULE. To whine j to howl. Suffolk. 
WHUNE. A few. Northumb. 

WHUNSOME. Pleasant ; delightful. 

WHUNT. Quaint : cunning. 

WHURLE. To whine, as a cat. 

WllURR. To growl, as a dog. 

WHUSSEL. A whistle. Jf'htutel-teooa, the 
alder, of which whistles arc made. 

WHUST. To whist, or make silent. 

WllUTE. To whistle. 

WIIUTHER. To beat ( to flatter. North. 
WllY-NOT. An arbitrary proceeding, one with- 
out any assigned reason. Also, a sudden event. 
WHYTOWRE. Corrupt matter from a sore. 
WHY-VORE. Wherefore. Dnon. 
WHY-WAWS. Trifles i idle talk. 

Wl. (1) While. Heame. 

(2) A man ; a knight. [A.-S.) 

(3) Sorrow j woe ; trouble. 

WIAN. A kind of wine. 

WIBBLE. Thin weak liquor. 
WIBBLE-WOBBLE. Unsteadily. 
W’lBUNG'S-WITCH. The four of clubs. 
WIBROW. The plantain. Cheth. 

WIC. A week. WiUt. 

WICCHE. (1) A witch. (A.-S.) 

(2) To use witchcraft ; to bewitch. 

WICH. (1) Quick ■, alive. North. 

(21 A salt-work. Wnt. 

(3) A small dairy-house. J&sex. 

WICHDOME. Witchcraft. 

So they tad hym wylh tTevherye. 

Wylh wvcMomn and wylh torceryf. 

M8. Otntnh. Ff. il. 38, f. 136. 
WICIl-EI.M. The broad-leaved elm. 
WTCHENE. Witches. (A.-S.) 

AlK> alia uychmi and alia that In wychaaraft by. 
leaath. other that doath tharaftar, or by hrra con. 

MS. Buraev 3M, p. no. 

WICH-WALLER. A salt-boiler. Cherh. 
WICK. (1) A bay, small port, or village on the 
side of a river. Yorkth. 

(2) Quick ; alive. North. 



(3) Wight : fit for war. Scott. 

(4) A comer. North. 

WICKE. (1) Wickedness. (2) Wickc. 

Pride is the werstc of alletrfe*e, 

And coitelh most and leste is worth. 

Gotrer, M8. Sue, Antiq. 134, f. 08. 
But a lynful soulc and tcieke 
Is als blak as any picke. 

MS. Ijitiid. 7B3. f 13A 
WICKED. Dangernus. Still in use. “ A wicked 
wounde,” MS. Med. Rcc. 1571. 
WICKEN-TREE. The motinlain-asb. 

WICKER. To castrate a ram. Rea/. 

WICKET. The female pudemlura. 

WICKY. Same as U'icken-tree, q. v. 
WIDDENT. Won’t. H>a/m. 

WIDDEIL To wither, or dry up. 
WIDDERSFUL. Earnestly striving. 
WlDDERSlllNS. A direction contrary to the 
coiuse of the sun, from right to left. 

WIDDEY. A band of osier-rods. 

WIUDLE. (1) To fret. North. 

(2) A small pustule. Eatt. 

WIUDLES. Verv voung ducks. Eatt. 
WIDDY. A widow, far. dial. 
W’IDDY-WADDY. Trifling! insignificant. 
WIDE. Wide of the mark. 

WIDE-AWAKE. Inteiligent. 

WIDE-COAT. A great outer coat. 
WIDE-GOBBED. Wide-mouthed. North. 
WIDERWYNE. An enemy. (A.-S.) 

Whenne thelse wordca was saidr, the Walsche kyng 
hymselfene 

Was warre of this uyderteyne that werrayt'^e his 
knyghttos. Morte JriHurt, MS. Ut*rolit, f. 7*- 
WIDE-WllERE. Widely ; far and near. 

What woldyst thou do with soche a man 
That thou haste aojtht so tryde where, 

In dyvers lundyi farreand nere. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. H. 3R. f. Id4. 
Boterenes es Ihys be skylle. 

Whan a roan hire* of a roan* lllc. 

He hekes it and i-mas it mare, 

Anddous it be knowyn wyde-u’are. 

MS. HarL 22Gf>, f. ID. 

WIDGEON. A silly fellow. 

WIDOW. Sometimes a widower. 
WIDOW-BEWITCHED. A woman who is se- 
parated from her husband. 
WIDOW’S-BENCH. A share of the husband’s 
estate which widows in Sussex enjoy beside 
their jointures. 

WIDOW’S-LUST. ’The horse-muscle. 
WIDRED. Withered. 

WIDUE. A widow. (A.-S.) 

And jonge wymmen queyntly dyjt, 

That schewes thayro mekyl to mens «yjt. 

And er over mekel jaogelande, 

Thys es to iryduea nojt aemnnde. 

M.S. Harl. 22C0, f. 118. 
WIDVER. A widower. R’e»/. 

WIE. With i wcU : yes. North. 

WIEGH. A lever ; a wedge. 

WIERDE. Fate i fortune. 

And sayeCh It were . wondre witrdt 
To sen a kynge become an herde. 

Gower, MS. Soe. dnti, 134, f. 06 
WIEST. Ugly. R'ea/. 
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WIET. To wetc j to know. 

WIF. (1) A woman ; a wife. (-^.-5.) 
t2) The sudden turn of a hare when pursued 

swiftly by the hounds. Ea$t. 

IFE-MODIR. A mothcr<iu-law. 

M’iFFLE. To Im* uncertain. Edit. 

\NIFFLER. A turncoat. Lane. 

WIFFS. Withies. A'enf. 

WIFIIODE. The state of a wife. 

And tcyd^i alias I wypittdt it lore 
In me, whiche whilom was honestc. 

Gtnoer, Ms, Sof. Jntiq. 154, f. 44. 
WIFLE. A kind of axe. 

WIFLER. A huckster. 

WIFLES. Unmarried. 

WIFLY, Becoming a wife. {ji.-S.) 

WIFMAN. A female. Reliq. Autiq. ii. 8. 

WIG. A small cake. “ Eschaud^^ a kind of 
wigg or symnell,'* Cotgravc. Var. dial. 

WIGGER. Strong. North. 

WIGGIN. A mouiitain«osh. Cumb. 

WIGGLE. To reel, or stagger. 
WIGGLE-WAGGLE. To wriggle. East. 
WIGHEE. An exclamation to horses. 

WIGHT. (1) A person. 

For alle this cetS wolde thou [not} habyde, 

Bot faate a waywmrde wold ihou ryde. 

He ea ao fowle a w^ghte, 

Oe/oWon, Lincoln MS* 
ARe thys thyng KhaJle be hym aent. 

And the lore of that feyre tcyghte. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. U. 38, f. IM. 

( 2 ) Active ; swift. 

5yt peraventure the tyme come myghte, 

That my tone may meete me wjfghtf. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38, f. 944. 
V schalle gyt the twogreyhowndys. 

As tegghtc as any roo. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 11. 38, f. 64. 

(2)Awdght. 

Hast thou uKt mrturea fall, 

Or uygtitM that were ala. 

MS. Cott. CUmd. A. II. f. 138. 
Alle that selleth by falaee mesowres, at else, ferd, 
buiihd, half buiahel, other pekke, galoun, potel, 
other quart or pyntte, other by any faliae u^rrrr, 
and alle that luche uaeth by here wytynge. 

Af3. Bumey 3£6, p.96. 

(S) White. 

Wyght ya wgght, jyf yt leyd to blake. 

And soote ys awettere afiur byltemeaae. 

MS. Cdntab. Ft. 1. 6, f. 136. 

(4) A small space of time. 

W) A witch. 

WiGHTNESSE. Power; might. 

He hade weryede the worme by u-vgbtne4se of 
Btrenghte. Mortt Arthttrc, MS. Lincoln, f. 61. 
WIGHTY. Strong; active. North. 

WIHIE. To neigh. Lilly. 

WIK. Wicked. (A.^S.) 

WIKE. (1) A home ; a dwelling. 

(2) A week. 

WIRES. (1) Temporary marks, as boughs set 
up to divide swaths to be mown in the com- 
mon ings, &c. Yorith. 

(2) The comers of the mouth. 

WIKET. A wicket, *' yaha, a wyket, a 
double late/* MS. Harl. 2270, f. 190. 



WIKHALS. A rogue. Ileame. 

W IKKEDLOKEST. Most wickedly. 

WIKXES. Wickedness. {A.-S.) 

ILCH. Sediment of liquor. Also, a Strainer 
used in bre>\ing. East. 

ILD, (1) Ver>‘ anxious. I'ar. dial. 

(2) A wood, or wilderness. 

WILD-CAT. The polecat. Lane. 

ILD-DELL. A dell or girl begotten ana bom 
under a hedge. 

\\ ILDE. Wild cattle. “ My W 7 ldc arc awaye/* 
M S. Lincoln A. i. 1 7, f. 1 32. 

W ILDECOLES. The plant colewort. 
WILDEUNE. W'ilderness. 



Fore now I have my quene lome, 

The boat woman that ever was borne, 

To tcgldfme I wyll gone. 

Fore I wyll never woman sene, 

And lyve thcr In holtys hore, 

With wyld bestes cver-more I 

MS. AthtnoUSl, XV. Cent. 

WILDERNESS. Wildness. 

WILD-FIRE. The erysipelas, 

A medsyn for the uyld./yre. Take Ij. handfuUe 
of letusc, IJ. of planieyne, and an handfulle of syn- 
grene, and bray this Ihre tbyngestogldyr, and whe« 
It la Welle groundyn, Ukc halfe a diache fulle of 
stronge vyneger and a saucer fulle of everose, and 
medyl them tog idyr, and do it to the evylic, 

MS. SIvena 7, f. 79. 

WILD-GOOSE-CHACE. A bunt after anything 
Tcry unprofitable or absurd. 

No hints of truth on foot ? no sparks of grace ? 

No late sprung light todance the uHld-grone ebacc f 
Fletcher's Poertu, p. 909, 

WILDING. The crab-apple. 

WILD-MARE. The nightmare. To nde the 
tcild mare, to play at sec-saw. « To ride the 
wild-mare, as children who, sitting upon both 
ends of a long pole or timbcr-Iog (supported 
only in the middle), lift one another up and 
downe,” Cotgrave. A game called thooing 
the uHld mare is mentioned in Balt upon 
Balt, p. 6. 

WTLD-NARDUS. Asanim. Gerard. 
WILDNESS. Cruelty. 

WILD-OATS. A thoughtless person. 7b tota 
one’a wild oate, to grow steadv. 

WILDRED. Bewildered. 

WILD«ROGUES. Rogues brought up to steal- 
ing from their infancy. 

WILD-SAVAGER. The herb cockle. 
ILD-SPINNAGE. The herb goosefoot. 

WILE. Deceit. By inVe, by chance. 
WILECOAT. A vest for a child. Kennett gives 

it as a Durham word for a waistcoat. 

WILF. A willow. North. 

WILGHE. A willow. {A.-S.) 

Tak the bark of wUghs that Is bitwrne the treand 
the utter barke, and the entres of the rule ; alswa do 
■Ump lliame wele, and letho lhamc In swete mylke. 

MS. Uncoln A. i. 17,f.9M. 

WILGIL. An hermaphrodite. Weet. 
WILKENE. 

Than tak a hitndreth wylkens levei, and stamp 
thame, and tak the Jus, and boll al to-gedlr with 
halfc a pownde of white lede, and twa onccaof mer- 
cury. MS. Uncoin A. 1. 17. f. 996. 
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WILKY. A frog, or toad. 

WILL. (1) A sea-gull. South. 

(8) Paiaion ; desire. H'tfl. These senses of the 
word are used by early writers. 

A1 his utitU don him sche lete, 

And it T.as aperccired skete. 

Arthour and Merlim, p. 30, 

(3) Is. Still in use. 

WILL-A-WIX. An owl. East. 

WILLS, mile qf leone, at a loss for a dwell- 
ing. fFiOe of rede, without advice. 
WILLEMENT. A sicklv-looking person. 
WILLERN. Peevish ; wilful. 

WILLESAY. 

That garres thea wormca on roe to byt, 

And ever ther sang ys teyt/eiep. 

MS. Uncain A. 1. 17. r.SI. 
WILLEY. (I) A withy. North. 

(2) A child’s nightgown. Comb. 
WILL-I-NILL-I. Whether I will or not ; will- 
ing or unwilling. 

WILLOT. Will not. North. 
WILLOW.BEXCII. A share of a husband’s 
estate enjoyed by widows besides their 
jointure. 

WILLY. (1) Favorable. {A.-S.) 

(2) A large wicker basket. South. 

(3) A buU. Tele qf Wight. 

WILLY-DEER. A plantation of wiUows. 
WILLYLYERE. More willingly. 

WILLYNGE. A supplication. Mason. 
W’lLLY-WAUGHT. A full draught of ale or 

other strong liquor. North. 

WILN. For Kitten, pi. of wiile. 

WILNE. To will j to desire. 

Hut thow w^lnirt by covrtyt^ 

WorJdet godeover lyief 

Cott. ClituA A. U. r. 149. 
Thow ihalt nowjt w^ln^ Ihy ncyjbory» w)f, hys 
hyoe. hyi lervant, ox oe amc, hori ne bt'cat, ne non 
ocher thy ng of hyt. MS. Burnei/3X. (.80. 

WILO. A willow. 

OxilanUesof ipylo* tehuld be fettep 
And lett upon ther hedre. 

MS. Jthmole Cl, f. CO. 
WILOCAT. A polecat. Lane. 

WILSOM. (1) Fat ; indolent. Ea§t. 

(2) Dreary. Torrent of Portugal, p. 86. 

(3) Doubtful ; uncertain ; wilful. 

WILT. (1) To wither. BuckM. 

(2) A aort of rush or sedge. East. 

WIM. (1) An engine or machine worked by 
horses, used for drawing ore. 

(2) To winnow com. Stmth, 

WIMAIjUE. The wild mallow. It is men- 
tioned in MS. Lincoln, f. 302. 
WIMANIS-MEDEWORT. French cress. 
WIMBLE. (1) Nimble, ^tenser. 

(2) An auger. Still in use. 

5 ii. ieyd the ir|rmSy//«, 

I ame alt rounde aa a thymbyll t 
My tnayatert wprke I wylle remembyrea 
1 aehall crepe fa»t Into the tymbyre, 

And help my mayiter within a atouode 
To store hb cofere with xx. pounde. 

MS. s4*hmoUQ\tX't. Cent. 
WIMBLE-BENT. A long tall grass. 



M IMEBLING. To linger. Sorth. 

WIMMEY. Wilh me. Lane. 

WLMMING-DUST. aialf. West 

WIMMON. A woman. (dY,-5.) 

HVmmonra serve* thow mostc foruke. 

Of evele fame leste they the make. 

MS. Cott. Ciaud. A. li. f. 197- 

WIMOT. The herb ibisciis. 

WIMPLE. A kind of cape or tippet covering 
the neck and shoulders. 

WIM-SllEET. A large cloth or sheet on which 
com is winnowed. iVest. 

WIN, (1) Will. iWM. 

(2) To reach, or attain to. 

(3) A friend. Reynard the Foxe. 

I (4) A vane, or narrow Hag. 

(5) To dry hav. North. 

(6) Wine. {A.~S.) 

Teche hem thenne never (he later 
That in the chaly* y* but tetfn and water. 

JW.V. Cott, Clatid. A. h. f, 1.10. 

(7) A penny. A cant tenn. 

WINAFLAT. Thrown on one side. 

WINARD. The redwing. Comir*. 

WI NBE RRI E S. Whortleberries. 

WINCH. To wind up anything with a windlass 
or crane. Palsgrave, 1530. 

WINCHE. To kick. 

WINCIIESTER-GOOSE. ** A sore in the grine 
or yard, which if it come by lecheric, it is 
called a Winchester goose, or a lw)tch,” No- 
menclator, 1585, p. 430. Some verses on it 
may be seen in Taylor’s Workes, 1630, i. 105. 
It was boinctiracs tenued a Winchester 
pigeon, 

WINCH-WELL. A whirlpooL 

WIND. (1) A dotterel. South. 

(2) A winch, or wince. 

(3) Jo raise the tcind, to l>orro\v money. Togo 
down the wind, to decay. To take the wind, 
to gain an advantage. To hare one in the wind, 
to understand him. 

f4) To winnow corn. Devon. 

(5) To fallow land. 

(6) To talk loudiv. North. 

WIND-A-BIT. Wait. Line. 

WIN DAS. An engine used for raising stones, 
&c. (J.^N.) 

WIND-BANDS. Long clouds supposed to in- 
dicate stormy weather. North. 

WIND-BEAM. The upper cross-beam of the 
roof of a house. Still in use. 

WIND-BIBBER. A hawk. Rent. 

WINDE. (I)Togo. ■ 

Syn ye wylle toyntU-, 

Ve iclialle wxnte no wede. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. H. 38. f. 74. 

(2) To bring. 

FreMhe wxtur and wyne they uynden In tone. 

MS. Cott. Oi/v- A. tl. f. 111. 

(3) To turn round. (d.-S.) 

WINDED. Said of meat hung up when it l>c- 
comes puffed and ranciit 

WIND-EGG. An egg whicli has a soft skin in- 
stead of a shell. Still in use. 

WINDER, (1) A fan. uVorth. 
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(2) A window. Var. diaL 

v3) A woman who has the charge of a corpse 
between death and burial. Eatt. 

MMNDER'BOARD. A shutter. North. 

M'lN'DERS. Fragments. iSatop, 

WINDEWE. To winnow com. 

WINDFALL. Any piece of good fortune en- 
tirely unexpected Var. dial. 

WIND-FANNER. The kestrel Sunex. 

M'lNDILLING. A fan for com. 

WINDING. A winding-cloth for a corpse. 

WI NDING-BLADE. “Payre of wynding blades, 
toumettei,^* Palsgrave. 

WINDING-PIECE. A piece of land which is 
part of a s^ment of a circle. Eaat. 

WINDING-SHEET. A collection of tallow, 
says Grose, rising up against the wick of a 
candle, is styled a winding-sheet, and deemed 
an omen of death in the family. 

WINDING-STOLE. 7Vmme//e, Palsgrave. 

WINDLASS. Metaphorically, art or subtlety. 
Also, a turn or bend. 

WINDLE. (1) Drifting snow. Line. 

(2) The redwing. West. 

(3) A machine or wheel on which yam is 
wound. “ A yam in’ndle, alabrum,” Ray’s 
Diet. Tril p. 86. 

(4) The straw of wild grus. North. 

(5) A bushel. North. 

(C) A basket. Lane. 

WIND-MOW. A mow of wheatshcaves in the 
field. West. 

WINDON. A window. East. 

WINDORE? A window. 

WINDOVER. According to Ray, the kestrel is 
so called in some places. See Ray’s English 
Birds, p. 82. 

WI N DOW-CLOTIIE. Sec Wim-sheet. 

WINDOW-PEEPER. The district surveyor of 
taxes. f'ar.diaL 

WINDROW. Sheaves of com set up in a row 
one against another, that the wind may blow 
betwixt them ; or a row of grass in hay- 
making. Var. diaL 

M'lNDSHAKEN. Puny; weak. South. This 
term is used by Dekker, in his Lanthorneand 
Candle-LighC 4to. I^ond. 1620. 

WINDSHAKES. Cracks in wood. 

WINDSPILL. A sort of greyhound. 

WINDSUCKER. The kestrel 

WINDY. (1) To winnow corn. West. 

(2) Talkative ; noisy. North. 

(3) Unsolid ; silly ; foolish. 

WINDY-WALLETS. A noisy fellow ; one who 

romances in conversation. 

WINE. Wind. Somerset. 

W'INESOUR. A sort of large plum* 

WINEWE. To winnow com. 

WING. To carve a quail 

WINGE. To shrivel up. East. 

WINGER. To rumble about. Line. 

WINGERY. Oozing. Comte. 

WINGLE. To heckle hemp. 

WINGS. The projections on the shoulders of a 
doublet. See Fairholt, p. 618. 



WININ. Winding. Somerset, 

WINK. (1) A periwinkle. Var. tOaL 
(2) A winch, or crank. West. 

WINK-A-PIPES. A term of contempt. Palmer 
has tnni-a^pusst P* 96* 

WINKERS. Eyes ; eyelashes. North. 
WINKIN. Like wtnkin, very quickly. 
WINKING. Dozing ; slumbering. (A.-S,) 
WINKLE. Weak ; feeble. Yorksh. 

WINLY. (1) Quietly. North. 

(2) Pleasant ; delightful 

For fome of tho wtrnly wooes 
Were peynted with precyut stODe». 

MS. HoH. 1701, f. IS. 
Wha tal stegh in hiUe of Laverd winti. 

Or wha lal stand In hissteda haii. 

MS. Cott. Teepas. D. vU. f. 14. 
WINNA. Will not. North. 

WINNE. (1) Joy. {A.-S.) 

And the hounde wolde nevyrblynne. 

But ranne abowte fastc with uynM. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. iL 38, f. 74. 
Swete lady, full of tepnne. 

Full of grace and gode within, 

Ai thou art floure of allc thi kynne. 

Do my lynnet for to blynne. 

And kepe me out of dedly aynne. 

That 1 be never takyn therln. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. 46, f. 74. 

(2) Furze. NominaleMS. 

(3) To gain ; to attain. [A.-S.) 

(4) To go ; to depart. 

(5) To carve, or cut up. 

(6) To work. North. 

WINNICK. To cry : to fret. Eatt. 
WINNOLD. St. Winwaloe. Ea»l. Winnold- 

wcather, atonny March weather. 

WINNOT. Will not. Yorktk. 

WTNNY. (1) To neigh. Wett. 

2) To be frightened. Ctoue. 

3) To dry j to bum up. Line. 

WINSOME. Lively! gay. (A.-S.) 

WINT. (1) Passed i went. 

(2) To harrow ground twice over. 

WINTE. The wind. Lane. 

WINTER. An implement to hang on a grate, 
used for worming anything on. 
WINTER-CRACK. A kind of bullace. 
WINTER-CRICKET. A taUor. 

WINTER-DAY. The winter season. Norf. 
WINTER-HEDGE. A clothes-horse. 
WINTERIDGE. Winter eatage for cattle. 
WINTER-RIG. To fallow land in the winter 
time. Sahp. 

WINTER- W'EEDS. Those small weeds in corn, 
which snrvivc and flourish daring the wintei i 
as alsine media, chickweed, veronica hede- 
lifolia, ivy-leaved veronica, &c- 
WINTLE-END. The end of a ahoenuker*a 
thread. lAe of Wight. 

WINTLING. Small. Salop. 

WINWE. Winnowing. (A.-S.) 

WINY-PINY. Fretful! complaining. 

WIPE. (1) Tlie lapwing. 

S To heat, or strike. Ea.t. 

To tripe a perton'i nose, to cheat him. 7 . 
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iciue /(If fgt, to kill a bird a fellow gportsman 
lias missed. 

\¥1I’ER. A hand-towel. The term is now ap- 
plied to a pocket-handkerchief. 

WIPES. Fence of bnishwood. Devon. 
WIPPET. AsmaUchild. Eatl. 

WIPPING. (1) Weeping: crying. 

(2) The chirping of birds. 

WIRDLE. To work slowly. North. 
WIRE-DRAWER. A stingy grasping person. 
WIRE-THORN. The yew. North. 

MTRKE. To make ; to do ; to cause. 

Thetmyth that the made, teid Robyn, 

1 pray to God us^kt hym woo. 

US. Cantab. Ft. v. 48, f. W. 

W'lRLY-BIT. A little while. 

WIRLYWOO, Any revolving toy, &c. 
WIRMSED. The herb Jeniculta porcuM. 
WIRRANGLE. The great butcher-bird is so 
called in the Peak of Derbyshire, according to 
Ray, cd. 1674, p. 83. 

WIRRY. To worry. 

WIRSCHEPE. Worship ; honour. 

He forgea hym loos and tt-irtthapf, 

Aljif he that stryket takes no kepc. 

MS. Hart. 2900, i. 3. 
WIRSLE. To change ; to exchange. North. \ 
WIRSOM. Foul pus. Yorh$h, 

WIRSTE. The wrist. 

WIRTCH. To ache. North. 

WIRT-SPRINGS. Hangnails. Line. 

WlS. Same as q. T. 

WISE. (1) The stalk. Lane. 

Take the uy$a of tormentile, and bray It, and 
make loe of a»kcs, and wesche thi hevede therwlih. 

US. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 280. 

(2^ Manner. ( J.-S.) 
f 3) To make teiee, to pretend. 

( 4 ) To show ; to lead out ; to let off. 
WISE-MAN, A conjurer. 

WISE-MORE. A wiseacre. Deton. 

WISENED. Shrivelled. 



The tre vclold and witened lonc. 

And wex olde and dry ; 

Notbyng iherof leflc grcnc, 

Therof men had gretc ferly. 

US. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 89. 
WISER. And no one is the wiser, 1. e. no one 
knows anything about it. 

WISH. (1) Bad ; unfit. Devon. 

(2) To recommend ; to persuade. 
wlSHE. Washed. Chester Plays, i. 291. 

Saber tohyt ynne went. 

And teffcchc of Jocyanc oyntment. 

US. Cantab. Ff. U. 3R, f. 121. 

WISHED. Prayed j desired ; wished for. 
WISHFUL. Anxious. North. 

WISHINET. A pincushion. Yorkth. 
WISHLI. Wisely. (A.-S.) 

For aa wfaeA/t ai ever y rum too bli$ac, 

My wlllc li goode whatever y write or tay. 

US. Cantab. Ff. i. 6. f. 44. 

WISHLY. With eager desire. Last. 
WISHNESS. Melancholy. Devon. 

WISHT. “ He’s in a wisht state/* i, c. a state in 
which there is much to be wished for. Devon. 



A poor teisht thing, unhappy, meltnchuly ••etA 
wished” or evil looked upon. 

\VISUY- WASHY. Pale ; sickly. Also, very 
weak, when said of liquor. 

WISIBLES. Vegetables. East. 

WISID. Advised. 

WISK. To switch ; to move rapidly. 

WISKET. Same as irAialref, q.v. 

W’ISLOKER. More certainlv. (v4..5.) 

WISLY. Certainly. (^.-5.) 

WTSOMES. Tops of turnips, Ac. 

WISP. (1) A seton, in farriery. 

(2) A stye in the eye. lEesi. 

(3) A handful of straw. Var. dial 

(4) To rumple. East. 

(5) A disease in bullocks which makes them 
sore near the hoof. South, 

WISS. Worse, ffett. 

WISSE. (1) To teach; to direct. 

Lorde kynge, »che scydo, of heryn Uyv, 

Thys day thou me rede and iryMe. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. il. 38, f. 84. 
Be thou oure heipe, be thou our locoure, 

And lyke a prophete to wUtsn utaad rede. 

Lsntgate, MS. Soc. Anltq. 134, f. 99. 
With stedfaste trouthe my wittes 
And defende me fra the fende. 

MS. Uncotn A. L 17, f. fl9 

(2) Certainly. (J.-S.) 

(3) To suppose; to think. 

WISSEKE. Teacher ; director. 

WIST. Knew. (A..S.) 

Many one, whan thay wist, (hay were ryjte woo, 

Hit bootid hem not to itryve, the wille of God waa 
•oo I M.S. mu. Reg. 17 D. xv. 

The qwene for sorowe wolde dye. 

For ache uyrte not wherefore nor why 
That ache was flemed soo. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38, f.73. 
WISTER. A prospect, or view. East. 
WISTEY. A lat^e populous place. Lane. 
WISTLY. Earnestly ; wistfully. 

WIT. (1) Sense; intelligence. 

(2) The vellow henbane. 

WITALDRY. Folly. 

WITANDLY. Knowingly. (A.-S.) 

At whan a mnn with al hU myjt. 
fVilandlg holdcs thcr agayne. 

US.Sioane 1785, f.Sa 
WITCH. (1) To bewitch. Palsgrave. 

(2) A small candle to make up the weight of a 
pound. North. 

WITCHEN. The mountain ash. 
WITCH-HAZEL. The witchen, q. v. 

WITCH IFY. To bewitch. West. 
WITCH-KNOT. See Et/{i). 

O, that 1 were a witch but for her sake 1 
Yfaith her Quecn»hip little rest should taxet 
1 'd scratch that fare, that may not frele the aire. 
And knit whole ropes of tdteh-knott in her halre, 
Droytnn'# Pocme, ed. 1037, P* 253. 
WITCH-RIDDEN. Having the nightmare. 
WITCH-WOOD. The mountain ash. 
W1TCU.\FT. liOgic; art of wit. 

WITE. (1) To know. (A.-S.) 

Wherfore these thynges thow motto u>fr. 

That in lliyi vers nexte be wrylc. 

MS. Cvtt. Claud. A. H. f. 14n 
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Ac my Lord vr^Nth my >oule wel« 

Thot tboa here oe iptlle. 

For thou DO inljt with al thli myjt, 

Asoye here worth a nlUe. 

MS. Coll, Trin. Ojton. 57. 

5if webedralrite, 

Our coward achlppe we may it wU«. 

Arthourond Merlin, p. 340. 

(2) To depart ; to go out. 

Fra tbeioe lhay remowed and come tlllc another 
felde, In the whllke ther ware growand treesc of a 
wounderfulle heghte, and thay bigane for to ipryngc 
up at the aone ryaynge, and bi the »one seltynge 
thay ufyted away into the erthe agayne. 

jr& Uneotn A. i. 17, f. V- 
The Ru»acilet and the Fresellet free, 

Alle Mile thay fade and wpte awaye. 

US. Uncuin A. 1. 17. t. 151. 
f3) To blame ; to reproach. {J.-S.) 

(4) To hinder; to keep. 

WITEL. Qu. witcit? 

And wltel wel that one of thoo 
It with treaoun? to fulle begoo. 

Gotrer. MS. See. Antiq. 134. f. 141. 
WITEWORD. A covenant. 

WITH. (1) A twig of willow. Also, a twig or 
stick from any tree, a twisted flexible rod. 
Wttt. 

(2) To go vritb, the verb to go being under- 
stood. Shak. 

(3) By. {A..S.) 

WITHDRADE. To withdraw. 

WITHDRAWT. A chest of drawers. 
WITHEN-KIBBLB. A thick willow stick. 
WITHER. (1) Other. Somenet. 

(2) To throw down forcibly. North. 

(3) A strong fellow. Yorkth. 

(4) Contrary i opposite to. (A.-S.) 
WITHERGUESS. DiflTerent. Somertft. 
■WITHERING. (1) Strong ; lusty. Chnh. 

(2) The second floor of a malt-house. 
WITHERLY. Hastily j violently. Devon. 
WITHERWINS. Enemies. {A..S.) 

For to bring tham mightili 
Ala hit auen kyngrik til. 

HU tcUheruHna al for to apil. 

US. Cotton. Vettpas. A. ill. f. 10. 
Thia threo princca with heorc men 

In the ae forth l-wenden, j 

To fijtcn ajeln ia tcytheruynet. 

Am the aumperour hcom sende. 

MS. Laud, lue, f.113. 
Abonte the toun thei aette engynea 
To dittroie here tpythmeynet. 

MS. Addit. 10036, f. 94. 
WITHERWISE. Otherwise. West. 
WITH.HAULT. Withheld. Sp^er. 
WITHNAY. To deny ; to withstand. 
WITHOLDE. To stop ; to retain. {/i.-S.) 
WITHOUT. (1) Unless, far. dial. 

(2) Without water, irafer understood. 
WITHOUT-FORTII. Out of doors. 
WITHOWTEN. Without. (J.-S.) 

Me hath smetyn wilhowten deacrtc. 

And aeyih that he ya owre kyngc aperte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. iL 38, f. 241. 
Preste. thyielf thow moste be chaat. 

And say thy Mrrea wythowten hast. 

MS. Cett. Claud. A. II. f. 127. 



WITHSAIE. To contradict; to deny. 

For thagh he fkyle of hyaday, 

Thow achuldeat not hya wed tcythoay, 

US. Cut. Claud. A. U. f. 14F. 
WITHSAT. Withstood. 

It thoujten hem alle he aeyde akUe, 

Ther U no man wUhmt hia wUIe. 

Cower, MS. 8oe. Anttq. 134. f. 06 

WITHSITTE. To withsUnd. 

Ther my 5 t no man witheytt hya dynte. 

But he to the erthe them thronge. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f. 09. 

WITH.SKAPID. Escaped. 

To the caalcUe thay rade, 

With~*kapid nanc hym fra. 

Jf5. LincvfnA. 1.17* f. 134. 

WITH-TAN. Taken from ; withdrawn. 

Haat thow werkemen oght wyth-tan 
Of any thynge that they achulde han. 

MS. cut. Claud. A. li. r. 142. 

WITIITHER-HOOKED, Barlied. {J..S.) 

Thia dragoun haddealong tailc. 

That woa u/ithtber hooked aaun faile. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 210. 

WITH-THI. On condition. 

WITIIWIND. The wild convolvulus. 

WITHY. A willow. Var.dial. 
WITHY-CRAGGED. Said of a person whose 
neck is loose and pliant. North. 
WITIIY-POLL. A term of endearment. 
WITINFORTHE. Within. 

WITING. Knowledge. North. 

That hco avow no maner thynge. 

Rut hyt be at hya teytynge. 

MS. G*tt. Claud. A. ii f. 131. 
WITIjETHER. A tough tendron in sheep. 
WTTNESFULLY. Evidently. 

WITNESS. (1) A godmother. 

(2) JVith a tri/riMe, excessivclv. 

WITSAFE. To vonchsafe. 

WIT-SH ACK. A shaky bog. AWA 
WITT AN DE. Knowledge ; knowing. 

The fyft poynte may thai noght oftchape, 

Thar commounrs with hytn that the pape 
Cunicd has at hya wyttande. 

Or to that curstyng n asKentande. 

llaropole, MS. Bowce, p.6. 

WITTE. To bequeath. 

WIT-TEETIl. The double tecib. 

WITTER. (I) To be informed. 

(2) To fret one's self. North. 

(3) A mark. Still in use. 

WITTERING. A hint. North. 

WITTE RLY. Truly. {/L-S.) 

They lokyd up toward thcakye. 

And they aye yn a clowdc wytterly. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. .*«. f. 128. 
WITTERS. Fragments. Oxon. 
WITTE-WITTE-WAY. A hoy’s game. 
WITTOL. A contentetl cuckold. 

Thy atari gave thee the cufkold'a diadem : 

If thou wert bom to be a wlttol, can 
Thy wife prevent thy fortune t foohah man I 

W'ir'i it^rr«i<»OTi4, 164J. 

WITTY. (1) Knowing ; wise. {A.-S.) 

Lwyue thou art a wytty man, 

Thou shalt wcldrynk iherfore. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v, 48. f. 41». 

(2) TliC mountain ash. Salop, 
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WITY. In fault. 

WIV. With. Sorth. 

WIVE. A wife. (^A.-S.) 

Whenne un h^th done a lynne, 

Loke he lye not lunge thereynne* 

But anon that he hym achryve, 

Be hyt huabande. be hyt teyve. 

MS. CoU. Claud. A. U. f. 127< 

WIVERE. A aerpcut. {J.-S.) 

WIVVER. To quiver ; to shake. Kent. 
WIXTOWTYN. Without. 

WIZARD. A wse man. 

WIZDE. Advised ; informed. 

WIZEN. The gullet. A'orM. 

WIZLES. The lops of vegetables. 

WIZZEN. To wither away ; to shrivel up. / ar. 

dial. Hence wizzen^/ace. 

WIZZLE. To get anything slily. 

WI3T. A person. See L^e. 

WI3TLY. Quickly. 

W ilh that folke aoone he mct» 

And teip/|T van of hem the bet. 

Curtor Mundt, MS. CoU. THn. Cantab, t. 48. 

WLAPPE. To wrap or roll up. 

WLATFUL. Disgusting. {A.^S.) 

For-broken and tclntful made that arc 
In thalr thoghta lewe and mare. 

MS. CaU. Vttpaa. D. vil. f. ?. 

WLATINGE. Loathing ; disgust. 

R(^he ihov not thenne thy thonkca, 

Ny vrynge thou not vyth thy achonkca, 

L^t heo auppoae thow make that fare 
For letorynpe (hat thou herest thare. 

MS. CoU. Claud. A. il. f. 137- 
WLATSOME. Loathsome. This word occurs 
in MS. Arundel 42, f. 82. 

For hyt achall acme nought to thy ayght, 

But dcrkeaad talatwmt, lytull and lave. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f. 99. 
Whenne* thou coom bithenkealao. 

Fro thi moder wombe ful ri}t, 

Out of a tolattnma atynkande wro. 

That «aa merke vithouten ll 5 t. 

MS. Raid. A. 389. f.lOl. 

WLATYS. Loatheth. 

Svyche men God Almyjty hatya, 

And with here foule ayniie hym wlatjft. 

MS.Har\.\’JO\,f. 24. 

WLONKE. (1) Splendour; wealth. 

(2) Fair (woman.) 

Thane I went to that xolanke, and wlnly hire gretb. 
And cbo aaid, welcom i.wia.wele arte thow fownderre. 

Morte /trthum, MS. lAncoln, f.88. 

WLTUR. A vulture. 

In the muruenyngc arcly ther come many fowlU 
ala grete aa tcltur$, reed of colour, and thalre fete 
and thairo bekea alaeblakke. 

MS. Lincoln A. L 17, f. 89. 

WLUINE, Ashc-wolf. {A.-S.) 

WND. A wound. 

WO. (1) Sorrowful. {A.^S.) 

(2) Stop ; check. r<ir. dial. 

WOAKE. (1) The border or shore. Sea-wced 
was also so called. 

(2) A whore. Nominalc MS. 

WOB. A sugar-teat, q. v. 

WOBBLE. To reel; to totter; to roll about ; to 
bubble up. Var. dial. 



WOBBLE-JADE. Rickety | shaky. South. 
WO-BEGONE. Far gone in woe. 

And there they drenchid every man, 

Save one knave that to loud cam, 

A nd t£<oo begone la he. 

Tbrrrfif c/Pertugmii p, 7^ 

WOBLET. The handle of a hay-knife, 
woe. Awoke. H'iltz. 

WOCHE. Which. See La»$e. 

WOCKS. Oaks. IfVsf. The term is also ap- 
phed to the clubs at cards. 

WOD.l An ox. 

WODAKK. The woodpecker. 

WODE. (1) Mad; furious. {A.-S.) 

Ther la no hert nc bucke ao wode 
That I ne get without blode. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 50. 

(2) Went. Perceval, 2062. 

Hym to venge he ihoght wele late, 

Uewchon on thecrowne heamatc. 

To the gyrduUe stede hyt u'ode. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. li. 38, f. 153 

(3) A wood. Nominale MS. 

WODEBRON. The herb yroj:im/a. 
WODEHED. Madness. (A.^S.) 

la wadehedfOS hyt were yn cuntek. 

They come to a toune men calte L'olbek. 

M.s. Hart. 1701, f. «). 
WODERE. More mad. (A.-S.) 

WODEROVE. The herb hazliloffia. 
WODESOWR. The herb alUluJa. 
WODEWALE. The woodpecker. 

1 lierde the Jay and the throatcUe, 

The mavyt mevyd in hir aong, 

The u«deu-o/e farde aa a belle, 

That the vodc aboute me rong. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 118. 
Ther beth brlddes manl and fale, 

Throatil, thrulase, and oljtingal, 

Chalandre and looodiMtle. Cbcsygne, 06. 

WODEWE. A widow. (A..S.) 
WODEWHISTEL. Hemlock. 

WODEWISE. Madly. (A.-S.) 

WODGB. A lump; a quantity of anything 
stuffed together. W’arw. 

WOD-SONGS. Woodmen’s songs. 

WODUR. Other. 

In awownyng aa the lady lay, 

Har wodur cbylde ache bare away 

ATS. Cantab. Ff. H. 38. f.U4. 

WODWOS. Wild men ; monsters. Gaw. 
WOER. More sorry. 

Than began he to wepe and wryngc tiya handi a, 
and was ao woo on cche syde that he wyatc not wliat 
for to do, and woer he was fore hya wyfoys dethr. 

Ms. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 9. 
WOESTART. An interjection of cuudolcncc or 
sympathy. Uac. 

WOE-WORTH. Woe lictide. 

H'o 0 uforth thee, Tarltnn, 

That ever thou wa»t borne t 
I'hy wife hath made thee cuckold. 

Ami thou mu»t weare the borne. 

Tarlton’e Jeafr, aig.D. iv. 

WOFAUE. Sorrow, (A.-S.) 

And tolile hym of ailc hys lotfare^ 

And of alle hysrumforte vn alle hya care 

MS. Harl.\7m, L71. 
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NVOGGIN. A narrow passagr between two 
houses. Yorkth. 

WOGIIE. (1) A wall. 

Thy* old« tniD wu broghtc so loghe. 

That he lay ful colde besyde a xuoKhe, 

MS. Harl. I7OI, f. 8. 

(2) Harm ; injustice. {A.~S.) 

I rede we here hyt here besyde. 

And do we hyt no u'oghe. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. «. 38. f. 8C. 

(3) Crooked ; bent. Welter. 

(4) Bent, or swung ? Weighed ? 

And the chUde swaheey 

That ofte sythes one knees he hym droghe. 

MS. Lincotn A.i. 17. f. 125. 

WOCHTE. Wrong. {A..S.) 

As they seyd, they dyd that teoghU, 

The whyche dede fuf sourc they bughtc. 

MS. Hart. 1701. r. 27- 

WOK. Watched. I 

WOKE. (1) A week. 

(2) Weak. Perceval, 1373. 

(3) To ache with pain. 

WOKEN. To suffocate.. North. 

W'OKEY. Moist; sappy. Durk, 

WOL. (l)TawUL {A.^S.) 

<2) Full. Still in use. 

WOLBODE. A millepedes. 

W’OLD. Willed ; been willing. 

WOLDB. (1) Old. 

And be in charyt^ and in acorde 
With all my neghburt iro/rfeand yyng. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. U. 38. 1. 18. 

(2) Would. {A.-S.) 

They sparyd nodur for sylryr nor golde, 

For the beste have they tcoldt. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 38, 1 118. 
(.3) A wood ; a weald ; a plain. 

WOLDER. To roll up. Ea»t. 
3VOLOMAN’S-BEARD. The herb marcstaiL 
WOLE. Same as Wolder^ q. v. 

WOl.F. (1) A wooden fence placed across a ditch 
in the comer of a field, to prevent cattle 
straying into another field by means of the 
ditch. East. 

(2) To have a wnlf intke ntomach, to eat rave- 
nously. To keep the %eolf from the door, to 
have food. 

(3) A kind of fishing-net. 

4) Some disease in the legs. 

) A !»it for a restive horse. 

OLFETTES. 

That for every sack of woll, and the %vnlf€tte>, 
th* Kngllsh shall payc after the rate of iiij. inarkcs 
eustumc, and to cary the same to Callals. 

Kgt.'tun Popen, p. 12. 

WOLF-HEAD. An outlaw. 

•.VOLICHE. Unjustly. (A..S.) 

WOLIPERE. A cap. 

WOLKE. Rolled ; kneaded. 

WOLSTED. Worsted. S/otre. 

WOLTHE. Willeth. {A.-S.) 

Another ryme, gyf hem folghthe 
Aa the fader and the modrr tvolthc. 

MS. Cott. CJaud. A. il. f. 128. 

WOLVES-THISTLE. The plant camalion. 
WOMAN-IIODE. Womanhood; the virtue of 
a woman. {A.-S.) 



A goodlyer ther myghl none be, 

Here womanhode in alle degr^. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 1. 0, f. 45. 

WOMBE-CLOUTES. Tripes. (^.-5.) Ik ia 
explained by omentum in the Nominale. 
WOMBLETY-CROPT. The indisposition of a 
drunkard after a debanch. Grose. 
W'OMMEL. An auger. North. 

WON. (1) One. 

Id eschewyng al maner doublenesse. 

To nuke too Joys Inited of iron grevaoce. 

Cbaueer, MS. Cantab. Ft. 1. 0, f. 104. 
(2) WTU. Somerset. 

WONDE. (1) Went. (A.-S.) 

He smote the dore with hyt honde. 

That opyn hyt tconde. MS. Cantab. Ft. U. 38, f. 117. 

(2) To Sparc ; to fear ; to refrain. 

To preche hem alto thou myyt not u'ondt, 
Botbc to wyf and eke husboode. 

MS. out. Oaud. A. ii. f. 131. 
Wonde thow not, for no ichame t 
Paravenlur 1 have done the same. 

MS. Cott. Oaud. A. H. f. 137. 
Alto shal the wocnan wonde 
To take heregodmodryihutbondo. 

MS. Harl. 1701. f. 12. 
Weodyth forthe for to fonde. 

For DoUiynge wyll we wonde. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. U. 36, f. 15a. 

(3) DweUed. (A.-S.) 

WONDER. (1) WonderfuL {A.-S.) 

Oft kyog Arthour a wonder ease, 

Frendes, htrkyns how It was. 

JfS. Aehmote 01, f. GO. 

(2) The afternoon. Stqff'. 

WONDERCHONE. An engine or contrivance 
for catching fish. See Blount in v. 
WONDERFUL. Very. Var.dial 
WONDIRLY. Wonderfully. 

WONDSOME. 

And for trondiome and wlllc allc his wU faileile. 

That wode alles a wyldc beste he wente at the gaynette. 

Jforf* Arihnre,M8. Lincoln, t. 93. 
WONE. (1) Manner; enstom. (.<f.-A) 

(2) Quantity ; plenty ; a heap. 

Y'ea, my Lorde life and deare, 

Rofted 6she ami Uoonyt in feare, 

Theirof wo have good wonne. 

Owner Plage, >{. 100. 

(3) To dwell. Also, a dwelling. 

Lordynget, he scyde, arme yow all sone. 

Here ys no dwrllyng for us to wonn«. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. il. 38, f. 107- 
WONED. Wont ; accustomed. 

WONEDEN. Dwelled. {A.-S.) 

WONET. Accustomed ; used. {A.-S.) 

Hast thou be wonel to swere all 
By Goddes bones or herte fals. 

MS. Con. Oaud. A. U. f. 138. 
Art thow l-ironct to go to the ale, 

To fulle there thy fowle male i 

MS. O-ti. Claud. A. il. f. 142. 

WONG. (1) A cheek. {A.^S.) 

2) Marsh, or low land. Line. 

3) A grove ; a meadow ; a plain. 

WONIEN. To dwell. (A.-S.) 

WONING. A dwelling. (A.-S.) 

Tel me, sir, what is thy name. 

And wherthy teonngng is. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. 48, f. 48. 
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WONLY. Only. Kmt. 

WONMIL-CHEESE. See Bang (5). 

WONNE. (1) One. See irone. 

(2) Wont : accustomed. 

lo the gmrdeD ageyne the tonne 
He Uye to tlepe, as he was utcnnt. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 36, f. 173* 



WON ST. Once ; on purpose. Lane. 

WONT. To yoke animals. Oson. 

WONTED. (1) Turned, as milk. Cumd. 

(2) Accustomed to a place. North. 

WONT-HEAVE. A mole-hill. Wont-map, a 
mole-trap. Wonl-wriggle, the sinuous path 
made by moles under ground. 

WOO. Wool. North. 

WOOD. (1) Mad j furious. Also, famished, or 
raging with hunger. 

(2) Togo to the mood, to be dieted for the vene- 
real disease. 

(3) A number, or quantity. 

WOOD-AND-WOOD. “ The strickles is a 

thing that goes along with the measure, which 
is a straight board with a staife fixed in the 
side, to draw over com in measureing, that it 
exceed not the height of the measure, which 
measureing is termed wood and wood," Holme's 
Academy, iii. 337. 

WOODBOUND. Surrounded by trees. 

WOODBRONEY. The herbyraximitt. 

WOODCOCK. A simpleton. This term is very 
common in early plays. 

WOODCOCK-SOIL. Ground that hath a soil 
nnder the turf, that looks of a woodcock 
colour, and Is not good. South. 

WOOD-CULVER. A wood-pigeon. Weet. 
WOODEN. Mad. 

WOODENLY. Awkwardly. Yorkeh. 

WOODEN -RUFF. ThepiUory. 

WOODEN-SWORD. “ To wear the icooden- 
eword," to overstand the market. Doreet. 

WOODHACK. A woodpecker. 

WOOD-HACKER. A woodman. Line. 

WOODHEDE. Madness. (d.-S.) 

Jhe*u Khylde uc fro that fal. 

That Lucifer fel for hit woodhfdt : 

And make us fre that now ben thra). 

And take ui to hym to be oure mede. 

Hampote't P»atm», MS. 

WOOD-LAYER. Young plants of oak, trother 
timber laid into hedges among “ white thorn 
layer.” Norfolk. 

WOODLICH. Madly. (A.-S.) 

To teche him alto how he Khal tcheten woodlich or 



ferillche, vengynghym on hit enemyet. 

r«jreeiu«, MS. /)uuee291, L6. 
WOODMAN. (1) A carpenter. Derb. 

(2) A wencher, or hunter after girls. 
WOOD-MARCH. Sanickle. Gerard. 
WOOD-MARE. An echo. (A.-S.*) 
WOODNEP. Ameos. Gerard. 
WOOD-NOGGIN. A Kentish term applied to 
half-timbered houses. 

WOOD-QUIST. The wood-pigeon. 
WOOD-SERE. The month or season for felling 
wood. Tusser uses the term. 

WOODSOAR. Cuckoo-spittle. 



WOODSOWER. Wood-sorrel. 

WOODSPACK. Awoodpwker. Eaet. Moor 
and Forby have woodaprite. 

WOODWANTS. Holes in a post or piece of 
timber, i. e. places wanting wood. 

WOODWARD. The keeper of a wood. 

WOODWEX. The plant genieta tinctoria. 

WOOFET. A siUy fellow. Eaet. 

WOOL. (1) Will. For. dial. 

(2) To twist a chain round a refractory horse to 
render him obedient. Kent. 

WOOLFIST. A term of reproach. 

WOOL-GATHERING. •* Your brains are pne 
woolgathering,” a phrase applied to a stupid or 
bewildered person. See Rorio, p. 138. 

WOOL-PACKS. A term given to light clouds 
in a blue sky. Norf. 

WOOLWARD. To go woolward, or without 
any linen uext the body, was frequently en- 
joined as a penance. ” Wolwarde, without 
any lynnen nexte ones body, eant ehemgee," 
Palsgrave. " Wolleward and weetshoed,” 
Piers Ploughman, p. J69. 

Fute, and go tvolwant, and wake. 

And luflVc baxd for Godue take. 

MS. Aihmott 41. f. 44. 
For thasynnes that he hai wroght. 

And dohepeoawneewlth alle hyithoght, 

And be in prayen bothe day and nyght, 

I And faste, and go tpolwarda, and wake, 

! And thole hardnet for Goddet sake ; 

I For no man may to hefen go, 

Bot he thote here angyr and wo. 

Hampole, MS. Beteee, p. 109. 

WOOPES. Weeping; sorrowful. 

All the dayei that y leve here 
In thys woofull wo«pe$ dale. 

MS. Cantab. Kf. 11. 38, f. 31. 

WOOS. Vapour. Batman. 

WOOSH. An imperative commanding the fore- 
horse of a team to bear to the left. 

WOOSOM. An advowson. 

WOOSTER. A wooer. North. 

WOOT. Will thee. fTett. 

WOP. (1) A fan for com. Line. 

(2) A bundle of straw. Var. dial. 

(3) A wasp. Devon. 

(4) Weeping. Heame, 

(5) To produce an abortive lamb. 

WOPNE. Urine, Pr. Parv. 

WOR. (1) Our. (2) Were. North. 

WORBITTEN. Said of growing timber pierced 

by tbe larvx of beetles. Eaet. 

WORCESTER. It shines like Worcenier 
against Gloucester,’* a phrase cxpiet>sing 
rivalry. IVett. 

WORCH-BRACCO. Work-brittle, ver>' dili- 
gent, earnest, or intent upon one’s work,” 
Ray, ed. 1674, p. 55. 

WORCHE. To work ; to cause. 

And jef thow miiy not come tochyrche, 
Whereever that thow do uwrcfce. 

When thow herrtt to inasbc kiiyllc, 

I'-ey to God wytli herte *t>Ue 
To jere the part of that ftcrvyie, 

That to chyrche Mono ys. 

MS. Oitt. aaud. A.ii f. 14i. 
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And maaye maneref there ben mo* 

That uroreAetA to man miche woo. 

US. Lan$d. 703, f. 7$. 
Vf we have the hylle and they the daJe* 

We Khali them teorrAe moche bale. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38. f. 168. 

WORD. (I) A motto. 

(2) To take one's word again, i. e. to retract 
what one has said. North. To speak nine 
words at once, i. e. to talk very quickly. 

(3) To dispute, or wrangle. Boat. Probably 
from the old English worde, to discourse. 

(4) The world. Nominalc MS. 

WORDE. Talk ; reputation. 

He tiewe hy« enemyea with grete enry* 

Crete toordeot hym arooi. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. li. 38. f. 78. 

WORDING.HOOK. A dung-rake. Chesh. 

WORDLE. The world. fTejit. 

WORDLES. Speechless. (J.-S.) 

WORE. Were. (/f.-S.) 

He ys woundydswythesore* 

Loke that he dedd wore. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. IL 38. f. 133. 

M’ORGISH. Ill tasted, as ale. Oion. 

WORK. (1) “ To make work,” i. c. to cause or 
make a disturbance. Var. dial. 

(2) To suppurate. JFeft. 

(3) To banter, f’ar.dial. 

WORKING-STOOL. “Working-stool for a 

silk-woman, mettier,*' Palsgrave. 

WORK-WISE. In a workmanlike way. 

WORLD. (1) A great quantity, far. duU. 

(2) World without end, long, tiresome. It ia a 
world to tee, it is a wonder or mar^'el. To go 
to the world, to be married. If the world waa 
on it, a phrase implying utter impossibility, 

WORLDES. Worldly. (^.-5'.) 

WORLING. Friday. 

WORM. (1) A serpent. North. 

With the grace of God Almyghte, 

Wyih the irormejyt Khalle y fyghte. 

MS. QinraS. Ff. il. 38* f. 67. 

(2) A poor creature. 

(3) A corkscrew. Kent. 

WORMIT. Wormwood. North. 

WORM-PUTS. Worm hillocks. Boat. 

WORMSTALL. An out-door shed for cattle in 

warm weather. North. 

WORNIL. The larva of the gadfly growing 
under the skin of the back of cattle. 

WOROWE. To choke. See Worry. 

WORRA. A small round moveable not or 
pinion, with grooves in it, and having a hole 
in its centre, through which the end of a 
round stick or spill may he thrust. The spill 
and trorra are attached to the common spin- 
ning-wheel, which, with those and the turn- 
string, form the apparatus for spinning wool, 
Ac. Jenninga. 

WORRE. Worse. (^.-5.) 

Hast thow baebyted thy neghbore, 

For to make hym fare the %eorref 

MS. Catt. Claud. A. 11. f. 141. 
They have of many a londe K>cowre : 

Vf we fyght we gete the worrt. 

MS. OtntoA. Ff. ii. 30. f. 180. 



WORRY. To choke. North. 

WORSEN. To grow worse, /or. dial. 
WORSER. Worse. Still in use* 

WORSET. Worsted. North. 

WORSLE. (1) To wrestle. North. 

(2) To cleAT up ; to recover. 

WORSTOW. Wert thou. (J.-S.) 

WORT. A vegetable : a cabbage. ^ 

WORTESTOK. The plant colewort. 

WORTllE. (1) To be ; to go. (d.-S.) 

And lycorous folke, afture the! bene dede* 

Schuld teerth abowte allewey ther In peyne. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 1. 6* f. 83. 

(2) A nook of land, generally a nook lying be* 
tween two rivers. 

(3) Wrath ; angry. 

WORTIIER. Other. Devon. 

WORTHLIEST. Most worthy. (d.*S.) 

Tbarc myght do nother jow pay 
Botmaydene Mlldor the may* 

Warthileat In wede. 

MS. lAneoln A. L 17* t 138. 
WORTH IX)KSTE. Most worthy. 

WORTHY. Lucky enough. Saat. 

WORTWALE. A hangnail. 

WOS. A kind of com, 

WOSCHE. To wash. 

And over the chalys tooteba hyt wcl 
Twyes or thryes* ai t the telle. 

MS. Cotton CtMud. A. 11. f. 151. 
WOSE. (1) Juice; mud; filth. 

He thraat hoin in sonder as mm doe 
Crapbys, thrastyog owt the woo. 

Tundale, p. 44. 

(2) Whoso. MS.Digby 86. 

WOSEN. The windpipe. 

WOS ERE. Whosoever. 

For wotoro loved and worihippud Seynt Ede* y-wys. 

His travelle shalle be ryjt welle y-quytte. 

CAren. Vilodun. p. 133. 
WOSINGE. Oozing ; running. 

WOST. KnowCTt. {A..S.) 

The fynte artykele ys, thou woot, 

Leve on Fader* and Sone, aod Holy Cost. 

MS. Cott. Claud. A. 11. f. 138. 
WOSTUS. Oast-house, ust-house, where hops 
are dried. Kent. 

WOT. Eat. 

Wot na dryng wald she nanc* 

Swa mykel soru ad she tane. 

Guy of Warwick, Middlohili MS. 

WOTCIIAT. An orchard. North. 

WOTB. To know. {d.~S.) 

WOTII. Oath. Someraet. 

WOTIIE. (1) Eloquence. (d.-S.) 

(2) Harm ; injury ; mischief. Gatrayne. 

WOTS. Oats. Var. dial. 

WOU. (1) How. (2) Error; evil. 

(3) Very weak liquor. North. 

WOUCHE. Mischief; evil. Percy. 

WOUDONE. Woven. 

WOULDERS. Bandages. Eaat. 

WOULTERED. Fatigued ; exhausted. 
WOUNDER. One who wounds. 

WOUNDY. Very’. Var. dial. 

What thinkst thou ofit r WoundygooSx 
But this is to be understood 
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Tlut luch an act loe Jcerlngly 
Performed, arguca ceruloly 
A man ill nurtured, whoac mindc 
I'o vertuc never »aa iocliode. 

US. Play, temp. Charlee /• 

WOUT. A vault. Nominale MS. 

WOUTE. Without. Ileame. 

M’UUJH. Error ; mischief. {.^.-5.) I 

Thcr never there comylh wo ny icoujA, i 

But awetucase (her la ever I nowgh. 

Heligivu* Ponu. xv.Cent. 
But no^t of tho, ala 1 trowe, 

That to that aUte are booden, thorue uou'e. 

US. Harl. SSGO, f. IIB. 

WOW. (1) A wall? (J.-S.) 

So neigh togldre. aa itwaa aeene, 

That (her waa nothing hem bitweene. 

But tcote to wow aod wal to wal. 

Cowr, US. Bod/. 2M. 
(2) Pronounced so as to rhyme to cow { to mew, 
as cats do. Line. 

WOWE. To woo. (^.-5.) 

Haat thow woiooi any wyghte, 

And tempted hyre over nyghte. 

US. Coti. aaud. A. >1. f. 143. 
He wowyd the quene bothe day aod uyghtc, 

To lyc hur by he had hyi hyghte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 3B, t. 71. 

WOWEKIS. Wooers. 

Thouj ache have tcoieerla ten or twelve. 

Goioer, MS. Soe. Anti'f. 134, f. 61. 

WOWKE. A week. 

WOWL. To howl ; to cry. f'ar. dial. 
WOXSE. Waxed. (//.-S.) 

And tmxK Into M fayre and K> bryjl a day. 

Chnm. Viloduu. p. 127a 
WOYSE. Juice. ScefTMe(l). 

W'RACK. (1) Wreck. “ Vareck, a sca-wracke 
or wrccke,” Cotgrave. 

In the eight, abort life, danger of death In tra- 
vell. In the ninth, in pcrlll to be »Ulnc by iheevea. 
In the tenth, impriaonmcul, vracke, condemnation, 
and death by meaneaof princea. In the eleventh, a 
thousand evllls, and mikchtcfea for fricnda. In the 
twelfth, death In prlaon. Art q/ Aitrolo/^, 1C73. 

(2) Bnmt ; consequences. JVegf. 

^3) The rack or torture. 

WR.ME. To betray ; to discover. {j4.-S.) 
WKAIN. Discovereti. (A.^S.) 

WRAITH. (1) The apparition of aperson which 
appears before his death. Norihumlt. 
f2) The sliaft of a cart. Aor/A. 

WUAKE. Destruction ; mischief. Gaw. 

Felyce, he acyde, for thy sake 
To u» yt comcn moche tvrake, 

And alle for the love of the 
Oedd be here kiiyghtya thre I 

US. Cmntat. Ff. 1I.3B, f. 1&4. 

WRALL. To cry ; to wawl. 

WRA.MP. A sprain. Cumb. 

WRANGDOME. Wrong. 

WRANGLANDS. Dwarf trees on poor moun* 
tainous grounds. North. 

WRANGLESOMB. Cross ; quarrelsome. 
WRiVNGOUSLY. Wrongfully. North. 
WRAPE. To ravish. 

WRASE. Same as Ifase, q. v. 

W^RASK. Brisk ; courageous. Heame. 
WRASSLY. To wrestle. Somertet. 



WRAST. (1) Worst. See Lake (J). 

(2) A kind of cittern. 

( 3 ) 

Ha ahalbe wrong* teroW*, 

Or I weode away*. Chester Pi^t, tL SB. 

(4) A shrew. North. 

(5) Loud; stem. Cawayne. 

WRASTELYNGE. Wrestling. 

tVraetetynge, and Khotyngc, and auche nuner game, 
Thow xny 5 le not uae wyihowte blatn*. 

MS. Cott. aaud, A. U. f. 127. 
WRASTLE. (1) To dry ; to parch. East. 

(2) To spread with many roots, spoken of new- 
sown com. Gloue. 

WRAT. Await. North. 

WRATH. Severe weather. 

WRATHE. To anger, or make angry. Also, 
to be or become angry. (.*^.-5.) 

Haat thou by tnalya of thy doynge, 

Wraththed thy ne}borc In any thyngo 1 

Jf;S. Cott. Claud. A. li. f. 141. 
When he felyd hya woundya amert. 

He tvrathed acre yn hya herie. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f. S9. 
The dragon felyd strokya tmerte. 

And ho wrtahed yn hya herte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. H. 38. f. 114. 

WRAW. Angry ; peevish. 

When they have one their habergon of malt. 

They wene to make many a man to halt. 

For they be Ilian ao angry and ao wroto. 

And yet they will atombile at a straw. 

US. RawK C. 86. 

WRAWEN. To call out. (Dui.) 
WRAWLING. Quarrelling or contending with 
a loud voice. Haistny a wrouf is exciting a 
quarrel, and confusion in the streets, &c. 
inUan's Yorksh. 

WRAX. To stretch, or yawn. North. 
WRAXEN. To grow out of bounds, spoken of 

weeds, ^c. A>n/. 

WRAXLING. Wrestling. Devon. 
WRAYWARD. Peevish ; morose. 

, WREAK. (1) Revenge, Shak. 

(2) To fret ; to be angry. North. 

(3) A cough. Jfestm. 

WREASEL. A weasel. North. 

WREATH. (1) AcrcsscUight. 

(2) A swelling from a blow. North. 

WUECIIE. (1) Stranger. 

(2) Anger ; w rath. Also, to anger. 

Dragons galle her wync khal be. 

Of addrcii venym also, aalth he, 

That may be hcled with no lechc. 

So violent thei are and ful of u*rrrhe. 

US.Addit. 113US, f. 07. 
And covrre me atle that dredfu) day, 

Til that thy wreche be y-paased away. 

US. Aftdit. 11305, C 7^ 
Men and wemcn dwcllyd he among. 

5yt tarecAyd he never non with wrong. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. li. SS, C. 75. 

(.3) Revenge. (^.-5.) 

WRECK. Dead undigested roots and stems of 
grasses and weeds in ploughland. Norfutk, 
WHED. Rubbish, the baring of a quarry. To 
tered, to clear the rubbish. To make vred, 
to perform work s{KH;dily. *Vor<Attm4. 
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WREE. To insinuate scandal of anjr one. 
M’REEDEN. Peevish; cross. Cutub, 
M'REEST. A piece of timber on the side of a 
plough made to take on and off. Kent. 
WREINT. Awry. 

^VREITII. DeitordrCf to wring or trreiVA,’* 
UoUyband^t Dictionaries 1593. 

MREKE. (1) Sea-weed. Noniinale MS. 

(2) Revenged. Also, revenge. 

Of alle the Almayni they wylle be uyrtk*. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. li. 30, f. lUl. 
WREKER. An avenger. {A.-S.) 
WREKIN-DOVE. The turtledove. 
WRENCHE. A trick ; a stratagem. 

Of hys wordys he can forthenke. 

But 5)1 he ihoght aoodur urrenche. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. II. 30, f. IO7. 

VN RENCKE. Same as WrencAe, q. v. 

Many men the worlde here frayatca, 

Hot he e« ought wytethat tharcin trayitc«. 

For It lecdM a man wyth tercncket and wylet, 
And at the last it hyni bcgylc*. 

Uampole, MS. Sown, p, 22. 

WRENOCK. Some as ff’reicAock, q. v. 
M'REST. A twrist, or turn. 

WRETCH. ** Poor wretch” is a term of en- 
dearment in Gloucestershire. 

WRETCHE. To reck, or care. 

WRETCHOCK. The smallest of a brood of do- 
mestic fowls. Gifford. 

WRETE. Written. 

Hyt ys tcyde, thurghelawetcr^c. 

That thynhede shuldc be of smote. 

MS. Hart. I7OI, f. 15. 

WRETHEN. Twisted. {A.^S.) 

WRETON. Written. {A.^S.) 

But men may fynde, who so wol loke, 

Soin maoerc peyne wretan In bokc. 

MS. f.P4. 

WRETTE. Tlic teat of a breast. 
WRET-WEED. The wild euphorbia, which is 
sometimes used to cure warts. A wart is still 
called wret in Norfolk. 

W RICHE. W^retched. (A.^S.) 

M RICKEN. Miserable. Zinc. 

WRIDE. To spread abroad. Wat. 

^V RIE. (1) To betray ; to discover. 

Ther it no man this place con urrire. 

But thytelf, 5lf thou wilt aey, 

And than art thou unkynde. 

MS, Cantab. Ft. t. 48, 1. 51. 

(2) To coyer. (.4..$.) 

Souc, he tcyde, for Goddyt love, 
fFrpe me with turn clothe above. 

Har/. 1701, f. 8. 

WRIGGLE. Any narrow winding hole. 

M RIGGLERS. Small wriggling animals. 
WRIGHT. A workman. (A.-S.) 

He ded come wryyeg for to make 
Coveryog over hem fur teropeit take. 

MS. Hart. 1701, f.61. 

WRIGHTRY. The business of a wright. 
WRIMPLED. Crumpled. 

WRIN. To cover : to conceal. 

WRINCHED. Sprained. have vyrinched 
my foote/' HoUybanff$ Dietionariet 1593. 
WRINE. A wrinkle. Somerset. 



WRING. (1) To trouble. Dorset. 

(2) A press for cider. West. 

WRING-HOUSE. A house for cider-making. 
W RINGLE. (1) A wrinkle. (2) To crack. 
WRINGLE-GUT. A nen'ous fidgety man. 

\V RINGLE-STRAWS. I.ong bent, or grass. 
WRINKLE. A new idea. J'ar.diai. 
W’RISTELE. To wTcstle. 

WRIT. A scroll of writing. 

WRITH. The stalk of a plant. 

W^RITHE. (1) Anger. 

Thus (hay fii>hte in the frytlie. 

With waa wreke tbay thaire icr^the. 

M8. A.1.17,f. 13! 

(2) To twist ; to turn aside. 

The godc» man to hyt cage can goo, 

And writhed thepyei nteke yn two. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 11.38, f. 13d 

(3) W'oHhy. 

(•4) The band of a faggot. West. 

(5) To cover anvtbing up. 

W KITH EN. Twisted. Korth. 

W RITHING. A turning. 

WllITHLED. Withered. 

: W'RITINGS. Persons who quarrel are said to 
I bum the tcri/tnpe. 

W'RITING-TABLE. A table-book. 

W'RIVED. Rubbed. (Fiem.) 

WRIZZLED. Wrinkled ; shrivelled up. 

WRO. A comer. 

Nere Sendyforth ther Itauvoo, 

And nere that wro U a welle, 

A tton ther la (he wet even fto. 

And nere the wcl, truly to telle. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 184. 

WROBDE. 

If I lolde lytt to dometdaye, 

W ith my tonge to terobbe and wrye, 
CcTtancly that lady gaye 

Never bete tcho at kryede for mee. 

MS. Uneotn A. 1. 17, f. 140. 
W'ROBBLE. To wrap up. Jler^, 
W'ROCKLED. Wrinkled. Susses. 

WROHTE. WTorked ; wrought. (A.-S.) 
WROKE. Avenged. 

Lol (hut hath God thetclaundreuvoU'e 
That thou a 5 eni ContUunce hast spoke. 

Cower, MS. 56c. Antiq. 1S4, f. 67. 
WHOKIN. A Dutch woman. 

W'^RONG. (1) Untrue. (2) CrtX)ked. 

(3) A large bough. Suffolk. 

WRONGOUS. Wrong. PaUgraoe. 

Gyc teyde, thou doyit uncurtetlyo 
For to tmyte me corongm«{ye'. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. 11 38. f. 188. 
WROTE. (1) To grub, as swine, &c. 

There he wandyrde foste abowte. 

And fatte with hyttnowte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U IS, f.l88 
Long he may dyge and rrrofr, 

Or he have hyt fyll of the rote. 

In tomourhe lyvyi bcthofVute, 

And beryt that were full tuctc ; 

In wynter may he no thing fynd, 

Bot levya and gratae and of the rynd. 

Jf5. Ashmsis 8), xv* Cent* 

(2) A root, Skelton. 

^OTHEI.Y. Angrily. {A.-S.) 
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The m*yde lokyd on Gye full prymme* 

And welo wmthely »n«weryd hym. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. H.38,f.l48. 

WROTIIER. More wrath. 

And »«yd, Inydyngei, for ^our lyre*. 

Be Devcf the tcj-o^Aer with tour wy»e». 

Ms. Gl, f. GO. 

WROTHERHET.K. Ill fate, or condition. 
WROU3TE. Wrought ; made. 

Amt jtt a Icct.oure alle hi* lyf 
He wai. And In avoutrye 
He fcrouyt many a irccheryc. 

Cotrer. MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. IJO. 
That alle thynge has leiejr, 

Hevenc and erthe, and alle of nojt. 

MS. Cott. CJaud. A. il. f. 13$. 

WROX. To begin to decay, ffartc. 
WRUCKED. Thrown up. Gaieayne. 

WRY. To turn aside. 

But teche hyre toknele downe the by. 

And sumwhat thy face from hyre thou wty. 

MS. Ckjtt. Ciaud. A. il. f. 136. 

WRYOE. Covered. {J.-S.) 

She ran than thurghe hem and haatyly hyde. 

And with here kerchevet hys hepys she wrydi. 

MS. Hart. 1701, f.88. 

WRYGULDY. 

Jak boy, U thy bow l-broke, 

Or hath any man done the tmffn^ldy wrange 1 
KnterluiU ft/ tht Four Elemanttt. 

WRYNCHE. On wrryncAe, across. 

Theeij. wyffb sat one the bynche, 

And iche cute her legge one unynrha. 

MS. Porkington 10. f.38. 

WRY-NOT. To ahead vmnot, is to outdo the 
devil. Lane. 

WRYTE. A writing. 

Alt yn yoye and detytr. 

Thou muite bore hym ihyi wryle. 

US. Canlab. Ft. II. 38, f. 103. 

WUD. With. North. 

VrUDDER. To make a sullen roar. 
WUDDLE. To cut. North. 

WULE. To cry. Saner. 

WULLERD. An owl. Salop. 

WULLOW. The alder. Salty. 
WUNDERELLE. A wonder. 

WURSHIPLY. Worshipfnlly ; respectfully. 



WURT. The canker-worm. 

WUSK. A sudden gust. NotIt. 

WUSSET. A scarecrow. WtUt. 

WUSTEN. Knew. {A.-S.) 

Wei huy wuMten in heore mod, 

That it was Jheiu vertci God. 

JfS.Laud. ioe,r.ii. 

WUT. Sense ; knowledge. 

He is ever outofu'ur, and wood; 

How ahiil we amende his mood ? 

Curtor Mundi, MS. Colt. THii. Cbnfab. f. 46. 

WY-DRAUGHT. A sink, or drain. 

WYE. A man. {.4..S.) 

Twa (hosandc in talc horsede on stedys, 

Of the wyghteste trjtfes inallejone Weatelaadya. 

Jforfe Arthure, MS. LlneoAi, f. A7* 

WYESE. Men. {A.-S.) 

Nowc they wende over the watyre thUe wyrchlpfuUo 
knyghttes, 

Thurghe the wode to the wonc there the leyawrystes. 

Mortf Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f. 67* 

WYLT. Escaped. Gawat/ne. 

WYNDOWEI). Blown, or winnowed. 

I have one of the smale, 

W’as toyndowod away. 

MS. Porkingten 10, f. SOi» 

WYN-TRE. A vine. 

Methoujte I saw a 

And a bowje with braunche* thre. 

Cursor Mundi, MS. Colt. Trin. Omtab. f. S8. 

WYRLYNG. 

God forbedc that a wylde Irish tvyrlyng 
Shoulde bo chosen for to be theyr kyng. 

MS. Soe. Anttq. 101, f. 90. 
WYRWYNE. To choke ; to suffocate. 
WYTHCLEPYNE. To revoke, or recall. 
WYTIIENE. WTicncc. Perceval, 503. 

WYJT. Wight, or person. 

Fro the morwetyde In to the nyjt 
Israel In God doth trowe, 

Israel be toknith every wyjt 

That with God schal ben and goostly knowe • 
God to knowe is mannya ry;t. 

That wil hii wlttls wel bestowe ; 

Therfore I hope, as he hath hy;t. 

That hevynblysU mannys owe. 

Feraphraoo ttftho Pm/me, lf.9. 



X Is used in some dialects for ih. It con- 
• stantly occurs in the Coventry Mysteries, 
sad, sat, su!d, salt, &c. 

But now In the memory of mypaasyon. 

To ben partabyl with me in my reyn above. 

5« m drynk myn blood with gret devocyon, 

Wheche eulbe #od flbr mannys love. 

Cooentiy Myotoriio, p. fJS. 



XENAGOGIE. 

These be the things that I had to remember in 
EUham: and, to make an ende of all, these be the 
places whereof 1 meant to nuike note in this my 
renagogio and perambulation of Kent, the first and 
onely shyro that I have described. 

Lambardo’o Peramlmlation, 1596, p. 5BS. 

XOWYNE. To shove. Pr. Part. 
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Y T is employed as a prefix to verbs in the 
• same manner as I. See p. 472. 

TA. (1) Yea. 

(2) One. (3) You. North. 

YAAPPING. Crying in despair, lamenting; 
applied to chickens lamenting the absence of 
their parent hen. North. 

YABLES. Ablins : perhaps. JVorM. 

YACK. To snatch. Line. 

YAD. Went. (^.-5'.) 

Hla iquiera habitc he ha4, 

Whan he to thedey»c 
Withoule couped ihooe. 

7\nrrgnt of PortugoJ, p. 61. 
YADDLE. Drainings from a dunghill. 

YAF. Gave. {A.-S.) 

Y.AFF. To bark. Nfjrih. 

YAFFir... A woodpecker. Ifertf. 

YAFFLE. (1) An armful. Comir. 

(2J To bark. Same as Yaff, q. v. 

(3) To eat. A cant term. 

(1) To snatch; to take illicitly. 

YAITINGS. Sec Gaitingt. 

YAITS. Oats. Cumb. 

YAK. An oak. North. 

YAKB. To force. Yorkih. 

YAKKER. An acorn. We$t. 

YAL. (1) Whole. (2) Ale. North. 

YALE. (1) A small quantity. E<ui. 

(2) To yell ; to cry. Suffolk. 

YALLOW-BEELS. Guineas. Exmoor. 
YALOWE. Yellow. Maundevile. 

YALT. Yielded. 

He joined hie bonden, Joe toui di, 

And Halt hem thank and gramerci. 

Anhour and Jfer/jn, p. S19. 
YALU. Yellow. A^orM, 

Hie here, that was ynltt and bright, 

Btac it bicome anooright ; 

Nae no man in thle world to wise of eight. 

That afterward him knuwe might. 

Gy of rrdneike, p. S2Q. 

YAM. (U Home. (2) Aim. Yorkth. 

(3) To eat heartily. North. 

YAMERDE. Lamented ; sorrowed. 

YAMMER. (1) To yearn after. Lane. 

(2) To grumble; to fret. North. Also, to 
make a loud disagreeable noise. 

YAMMET. An ant, or emmet. Wett. 

YAM PH. To bark continuously. North. 

YAN. One. North. 

YANCE. Once. North. 

YANE. (1) To yawn. Paltgrave. 

The bore root and yanyd wjrdc, 

Defjee let the epere to hym glyde. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11.38, f. 100. 
(2) One ridge of com, with the reapers em- 
ployed on it. 

(3) The breath. (4) One. North. 

YANGER, Yonder. Suutrx. 

Y ANGLE. (1) To chatter; to wrangle. 

(2) A yoke for an animal. Fast. 

YANKS. Leathern or other Icings worn by 
agricultural labourers, reaching from below 
the knee to the top of the highlow. Some- 
times they are call^ Bow- Yankees. 



YANSEL. One’s self. North. 

j YAP. (1) An ape. North. 

(2) Quick ; ready ; apt. North. 

(3) To bark; to yelp. Also, a cur. 

YAPE. To gossip, Sussex. 

YAPPEE. To yelp. Devon. 

YAPPY. Cross ; irritable. North. 

YAR. (1) To snarl. Line. 

(2) The earth. North. 

(3) Your, (4) Sour. Var. dial. 

(5) Aghast; intimidated. Sussex. 

YARBS. Herbs. fFest. 

YARD. (1) Earth; land. Myddell yardc,” 
Chester Plays, L 67. In Suffolk a garden, 
especially a cottage-garden, is so termed. 

(2) A rod, or staff. The term was even applied 
to a long piece of timber, &c. 

(3) The penis. 

YARD-LAND. A quantity of land, which va- 
ries, according to the place, from 15 to 40 
acres. In some places, a quarter of an acre 
is called a yard of land. 

YARD-MAN. The labourer who has the special 
care of the farmyard. 

YARE. (1) Nimble; sprightly; quick; active; 
ready. Ray gives this at a Suffolk word. It 
is found in Shakespeare, Decker, and contem- 
porary writers, often as a sea term. See the 
Tempest, i. 1. 

(2) Ready. (A.-S.) 

Then y. of them made them pars. 

And to the eytd the chylde they bare. 

MS. Qmtab. Ft. 11. 38, f. 86. 
The erle buskyd and made hym pars 
For to ryde ovyr the rererc. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. li. 38, f. 64. 

3^ A fold behind a house, Ac. 

4) Brackish to the taste. North. 

(5) A fish-lock. 

YARK. (1) To strike ; to beat. North. Also, 
a stroke, a jerk, a snatch, a pluck. “ A ytrkc 
of a whip,” Florio, p. 98. 

2) To take away ; to take off. Somerset. 

3) To kick. Holme, 1688. 

4) To prepare. North. 

5) Sharp ; acute ; quick. Devon. 

YARKE. To make ready ; to prepare. 

YARLY. Early, lane. 

What, It he atyrrynge so party this mornynge 
whiebe dranke lo mocbe yetternyghte. 

PaUffravt*t Acalastus, 1540. 

YARM. (1) To scold; to grumble. East. 

(2) An unpleasant noise. Line. Also, to make 
a loud unpleasant noise. 

YARMOUTH-CAPON. A red-herring. 

YARN. (I) To cam. fFest. 

(2) A net made of yarn. 

YARN-BALL. A ball stuffed with yam, used 
by children playing at ball. 

YARNB. To yearn after. 

YAR-NUT. An earth-nut. North. 

YARRBL. A weed. Suffolk. 

YARRINOLES. " An instrument of great use 
among good housewifes, by means of which 
yara-slippings or hanks (after they have been 
washed and whitened) are wound op into 
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dewa or round balls j these by some are termed 
a pair of yarringles, or yarringle blades, which 
are nothing else but two sticks or pieces of 
wood set cross, with a hole in the middle, to 
turn round al)OUt a wooden or iron pin fixed 
in the stock ; the ends are full of holes, to put 
the pins in, narrower or wider, according to 
tlic compass of the slipping or yarn upon it. 
Some have these instonnents jointed with 
hinges, to turn treble, they being the easier 
for carriage ; but such arc more for curii»sity 
than necessity. The stock is made of various 
shapes ; some have a square on the top, with a 
wharl in the middle, and edged about like the 
sides of a box, into which the clews arc put, 
as they are wound, and this is set upon three 
or four wooden feet. Others have them in 
form of a pillar fixed in a square, with athree- 
comcred or round foot, cither plain or else 
wrought with turned or car\'ed work, to show 
the ingenuity of the artificer, or splendour of 
the owner," Diet. Rust. Tlie term occurs in 
early vocabularies, in the Pr. Parv., &c. 

YARROWAY. The common yarrow. 

YARTH. The earth. Narth. 

YARUM. MUk. A cant terra. 

YARWINGLE. See Yarringlen. 

YARY. Sharp ; quick ; ready. Kent. 

YASPEN. An Essex word, according to Ray, 
signifying as much as can be taken up in botli 
hands joined together. Skinner refers to 
Gouldman. 

YAT. (1) A gate. Still in use. 

ThcTwhile* the king ate mete lat. 

The lyotm goth to play withouteo the yat, 
<^nfi¥aru'ike,x*. 

(2) Hot. (3) A heifer. North. 

YATE-STOOP. A gate-post. North. 

YATTON. The town of Ayton. 

YAUD. A horac, or mare. North. The pro- 
vincial form otjade. 

YAUP. (1) To cry out; to shriek; to make a 
loud noise in talking. North. 

(2) To be hungry. North. 

YAVE. Gave. 

The emyte he yavt gode day, 

And to Pole he tokc the way. 

US. Cantmb. Vt U..18, f. 155. 

YAVILL. A common ; a heath. Devon. 

YAW. (1) Yes. (2) To hew. Ueitt. 

(3) When a ship is not steered steadily, but goes 
in and out with her head, they say she yarr#. 
Sea-Dictionary, 12mo. 1708. 

YAWLE. To cry ; to howL Sa*t. 

In the popes kychync the scullyoni thal) not 
brawlc, 

Nor fyght for my grese. If the prieetes woulde for 
meyowle, Baiet Kyngc Johan, p. 78. 

YAWN. To howl. Craven. 

YAWNEY. A stupid fellow. Line. 

YAWNEY-BOX. A donkey. Derb. 

YAWNUPS. Same as Yawney, q. v. 

YAWSE-BONES. Ox-boncs, used by boys in a 
game called yawte. Yorkth. 

T-BLENT. Blinded. 



Othen againe, too much I ween y-Uent 
With heavenly irale aud with religion. 

Fiunift't FtiUte Hooke* 

Y-BORNE. Born j carried. {A.-S.) 

For the latere wa* up even 

With angelyt to the Wy*ic of heveo. 

JIf.V. Hart. f. 7^. 

Y-BORNID. Burnished. {A..S.) 

with goldeof fcyihc fayre and bry^te y-ftornid. 

With charit^ that jeveth to clere a lyjie. 

l^gote, Ms, Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 15. 

YCIIAN. Each one. (A.-S.) 

1 have done the grettitt tynne 
That any woman may Ike in. 

Agaynes Ood and hU ^eyntes^f^n* 

MS. ('-011406. Ff. T. 48, f. 4r». 
Into a chaumbur they be goone. 

There they eehulde be dubbed yehatte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. II. 38, f. 14?. 

YCHEI.E. An icicle. 

Y-CLEDD. Clothed. ^ 

When they were thui y^eiedd, 

To a chaumbur the crU* hym yedr. 

MS. Con(o6. Ff. ii. 38. f. 140. 

Y-CORE. Chosen. 

Edgar that was Edmundyt 5 ongcr sonn, 

To the kyndam of Englond was y^core. 

Chron. Vilodvn. p. 3.1. 

Y-CORN. Chosen. {A.-S.) 

Whare thurch we ben to heven y-com. 

And the devel bis might forlorn. 

Arthour aud Jfer/in, p. 35. 

Y-DOO. Done ; finished. {A.~S.) 

Forthe ache went with torowe y>n<^h, 

And tyed hur hors to a boghe, 

Tylle the Ihrowes were alle y-doo, 

MS. Confab. Ff. i). 38, f. 74. 

YDUL. Idle; vain. 

I hotde hyt but an ydtti thynge 
To speke mychcof teythyngc. 

MS. Cott. Claud. A. il. f. 131. 

Y-DYT. Stopped. (A.^S.) 

Wyth hyt tayle my knot he hath knyi;t. 

And wyth hythede my mouth y-dyt. 

MS. Ilarl. 1701. f. 21 

YE. (1) An eye. 

And as he louted. hys ye gan bicnche. 

And lay one syttc before the henche- 

MS. Hurl. 1701. r. 34. 
That he make may hye lowe, 

And lowe hye in a lytylle throwe 1 
God may do. wiihowten lye. 

Hyi wylle iu the twynkelyng of an ye/ 

The kyng seyde than, with thojt unttabulle. 
Ye syngc thyt of(c and alle hyi a fabtdie ! 

MS. Confab. Ff. U. 38, f. 34(». 
From nYte japes and rybawdye 
Thow nkoste tumcaway thyn ye. 

MS. Cott. Claud. A. ii. r. 127 

(2)Y'ca;ycs. (A.-S.) 

YE.AD. The head, f^'est. 

YEAME. Home. North. 

YEAN. (1) To throw. Devon. 

(2) To can, or bring forth young. 

(3) You will. Lane. 

YEAND-BY^-TO. Before noon. Lane. 
YEANDER. Yonder. Var. dial. 

YEANT. A giant. 

He come where the ymnt was, 

And seyde, godetyr, let me paste. 

US. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38. f. G4. 
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YEAPM. To hiccougiL North. 

YEAIUDAY. An uinivenary day; a day on 
which prayer* were said for the dead. 
YEARDEI). Buricd- 
YEARDLY. Very. North. 

YEARLING. A beast one year old. 

YEARN. To vex, or grieve. 

YEARNE. To give tongue, a hunting term, ap- 
plied to hounds wlieii they open on the game. 
YEARN'STFUL. Very earnest. Imuc. 
YEASING. The eaves of a house. Lane. 
YE.'VSV. Easy. Lane. 

YEATII. Heath ; groand. }Vrit. 

YEATHER. Same as Ether (3). 

Y'EAVELING. The evening. Devon. 

YEAVY. Wet and moist. Exmoor. 

YKBBLE. Able. Northumb. 

YED. (1) An aperture or way where one collier 
only* dan work at a time. 

(2) Edward. Derb. 

YED.AUT. Edward. Salop. 

YEDDI.NGES. See 5«ir/fnyex. 

YEDDLE. To addle, or cam. Chesh. 

YEDE. Went. (^.-5.) 

Thurch (he woinbe and thurch the chine, 
Theipereyedec%-CD billne. 

Arthour and Mrrtin, p. S36. 

■ I 

So they waichyd and yede to raetc, I 

The byfchop ihe grace dyd »ay. | 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 46. 
But then they wente fro that atede. 

On ther way forthe they^erfe 
Ferre fro ercry towne. 

Into a grete wyldumes, 

Fulle of wylde beslyi hyt was, 

Dc dale and eke be downe. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. *3. 

YEDWARD.(l) Edward. Cheth. 

(2) A dragon fly. Grose. 

YEEKE. Itch. Yorksh. 

YEENDER. Theforenoon. A’orM. Thisis pro- 
bably a corruption of undem, q. v. 

YEEPE. Active; alert; prompt. (A.^S.) 
YEEPSEN. Same as Yatrpen, q. v. 

YEERY. Angry. North. 

YEES. Eyes. Exmoor. 

YEEVIL. A dungfork. West. 

YEP. To give. Also, a gift. 

YEFFELL. Evil. 

V met hem bot at Wcnlbreg, sryde I.ytyll John, 
And thcrfnr yfff'tlt mot he the, 

Seche ihre RtmkrH he me gafe. 

Vet they cIctTc by my seydyt. 

Bv/dn lived, i. 83. 

YEFTE. A gift. {A.-S.) 

YEGE. A wedge. 

YEIPER. A heifer. Devon. 

YEK. An oak. North. 

YEL. An eel. Sotnereet. 

YELD. Eld ; age. Skelton. 

YET,D-BEASTS. Animals barren, not gi^ing 

milk, or too young for giving profit. 

YELDE. To yield, pay, give. (A.^S.) 
YELDER. Better ; rather. North. 
YELD-HALL. A guild-hall. 

YELDROCK. The yellow-hammer. North. 

II. 



I YELE-HOUSE. A brewing-house. Brockrti 
has yett-houee, an alehouse. 

YELP. A dungfork. Chesh. 

YELK. To prepare clay for the dawber by 
mixing straw and stubble with it. 

YELLOT. Tltc jaundice. Herrf. 
YELLOW-BELLY. \ person born in Ihe fens 
of Lincolnshire. Line. 

YELLOW. BOTFLE. Com marigold. Kent. 
YELLOW-BOYS. Guineas. Var.ilial. 
YELLOW.IIOMBER. The chaffinch. fYest. 
YELLOWNESS. Jealousy. Shak. 

YELLOWS. (1) Jealousy. 

Thy blood if yet uncorrupted, pellotca hat not 
tainted it. Ttt’n t.aHra$hire Jxirars, I64(t, p. 27 * 

(2) Dyers' weed, hfidi. C. 

(3) A disorder in horses. 

(4) The jaundice. Still in use. 
YELLOW-SLIPPERS. Very young calves. 
YELLOW-STARCH. Was formerly much used 

for staining linen for dress, ruff's, &c. It is 
fretjuenilv referrefi to. 

YELLOW -STOCKINGS. To anger the ycUow 
stockings, i. e. to provoke jealousy. 
YELLOW-TAILS. Earthworms yellow about 
the tail. TopselPs Serpents, p. 307. 
Y'ELLOW-YOWLEY. The yellow-hammer, 
Y"ELM. To lay straw in order fit for use by a 
thatcher. East. 

YELOWSE. Jealous. 

Thou woldrst be to wtlou>t«. 

And of me fo amerow«e. 

MS. Catdab. Ff. U, 38. f. lit. 
Y'ELFER. A voting dog; a wbcip. 

YELTE. (1) Yieldeth. {A.-S.) 

(2) A young sow. North. 

YELV'E. The same as }>^, q. v. 

YE.M. Edmund. lAtne. 

Y'EMAN. A servant of a rank next below a 
squire; a person of middling rank. 

YEME. (1) An uncle. 

Ilif dame nowe maye dreamc, 

For her owine barne teamc. 

For nothcr ante noryeme 
Gette« this gaye garmentc. 

Chetter P/rty#. H. 55. 
(2) Care ; attention. Also, to take care of, to 
rule, guide, or govern. 

Dc that haddc Bevci lein in bende* 

Sere ycr In pcincs gretr, 

Lite 1-dronkc and laffc 1-ete. 

Ilitbrowc »lank for defaui ofye/ac, 

That it »ct after a^o a seme. 

ttf Hamtoun, p. 62 

YEMMOUTII. Aftomiath. Ctouc. 

YEN. Eyes. {A.-S.) 

And his fclaw forthwith aUo 
Was blynde of botiie his yen two. 

Cou'tr, MS. Sac. Antiq. 134, f. 63. 
The leryi owte of hy« yen yode. 

MS. Harl. 8253, f. 133. 

YENDE. India. 

He tend bytshop Swytelyn y-wys, 

Into Vends for hym on pilgremage. 

Cftron. f'lifldun. p. 10. 

YEN DEN. Ended. W'e#/. 

YENE. (1) To yawn, or gape. 

60 
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Mftnl mouthe the grot hot, 

And griwUche Goil It wot. 

Arthour and Marlin^ p.9$3. 

(2) Eye». See Yen, 

Sith I era wounded wyth yowre yene tweyne, 

Lele me do lengur fighrn for yowre teke. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. i. 6, f. 19. 

(3) To enter into. (^.-5.) 

(4) To lay an egg. Wtber. 

(5) To give up to. 

YKNLET. An inlet. 

I luppoee that by g^nlade he meeneth e thing yet 
well knowne In Kent, end expreteed by the word 
yenlede or penW, which betokeneth en indreught 
or Inlett of water into the lande. 

iMmbard^* Perambulation, 1596i p. 969. 
YENNED. Threw. Devon. 

YEO. An ewe. Exmoor. 
YEOMAN-FEWTERER. See F«p/erer. 
TEOMAN’S-BREAD. A kind of bread made 

for ordinary use. 

YEOMATII. Aftermath. Witt*. 

YEOVERY. Hungry. Northumb. 

YEP. Prompt; quick. A brisk active person 
is said in Suffolk to be ytppn'. 

The to end fourtl werenyepi 
Thai leten iher bon godc chep. 

Ai thovt and Merlin, p. 912. 
Syr Befyee that wee bothe wy*e and ye/w, 

II. .mot. th. hon with Ih. .purry. of gold.. 

US. CanlaS. Ff. 11. 38. f. 101. 
Y’EPPING. The chirping of birds. 
YEP-SINTLE. Two handfuls. Lane. 

YERD. (1) A fox-earth. Cumb. 

(2) A rod, or staff. Still in use. 

YERE. (1) An heir. In a bond dated 1605, 
written in a copy of Hall's Union, fol. Lond. 
1548, in the library of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, the writer mentions “ myne yere*, 
exeeutors, administrators, and assignes. ' 

f2) An ear. Nominate MS. 

But .one thel cn. •••y h.r. h«l» wry.. 

And to f.yr. .poch. lytt.ly th.tr. iwrr* clo... 

US. CoalnS. Ff. i. 8, f. lot. 

(3) A year. (A.-S.) 

YERK. To kick, like a horse. 

YBRLY. Early. 

y«-l» wh«i the day can iprynge, 

A prcttt he dud a mas*, synge. 

US. Cantab. Ft. 11.38, f. 83. 
YERMEN. Men hired by the year. 

YERNE. (1) Iron. Noroinale MS. “ The yem 
pot,” Dr. Dee's Diary, p. 24. 

(2) Quickly ; eagerly ; briskly. 

For he wyd he weld e* pern 
Fight wUh thet geeunt item. 

Gy df fVarteOce, p. 904. 

(3) To mo. Octovian, 965. See Wright’s 
Gloss, to Piers Ploughman. 

(4) To desire ; to seek eagerly. (A.-S.) 

(5) A heron. Cheih. 

YERNKUL. Melancholy. Nart$. 

Y'ERNIN. Rennet. Yorksh. 

YERNING. Activity ; diligence. 
YERNSTFUL. Very earnest. Lane. 
Y'ERRARCHY. Hierarchy. 

YERRED. Swore. Devon. 

YERRINO. Noisv. Exmoor. 



YERRIWIG. An earwig. Witt. 
YERSTERNE-NIGHT. Last night. 

Wel the grate that ilche knight. 

That aopede with the yeerteue-nIgW, 

Beer* ./ Hamloun, p. 118. 
YERTH. Earth. Ver. dial. 

Y'ERT-POINT. A game mentioned in the old 
play of Lady Alimony. 

YES. (1) Eyes. See Ye. 

{2) An earthworm. Somertet. 

YESK. “ I yeske, I gyve a noyse out of my 
stomacke, je enyloute." Palsgrave. See Yex. 
YEST. Froth. (A.-S.) 

YESTE. Gest ; talc. 

Thcemperowre gaf hur xl. pownde. 

In *Mt« ai we rede. 

US. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38, f. 84. 
Now begynnyth a pear# ageyn 
Of Kyug Qiiorc and Artnyn. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. II. 38, f. ISI. 
YESTMUS. A handful. Lane. 

YESTREEN. Last night. A'or/A. 

YESTY. Frothy. Hence, light. 

Y'ETE. A gate. North. 

On aicApeile and atom 
In at the castel pete, 

Ate the king fat at the mete. 

Bevee o/Ham^aun, p. 54. 
YETEN. Gotten. Chaucer. 

Y'ETHARD. Edward. Worse. 
YETH-HOUNDS. Dogs without heads, the 
spirits of unbaptised children, which ramble 
among the woods at night, making wailing 
noises. Devon. 

Y’ETLING. A small iron pan, with a bow handle 
and three feet. North. 

Y'ET-NER. Not nearly. Suuex. 

YETS. Oats. Far. dial. 

YETTUS. Yet. Wane. 

YEVE. (1) To give. (A.-S.) 

To the worlde y wylle me never yew. 

But wrve the, Lorde, whylle y leve. 

US. Cantab. Ft. II. 38, f. 84. 
(2) Evening. Reliq. Antiq. i. 300. 

YEVEN. Given. (A.-S.) 

YKWD. Went. North. 

YEWER. A cow’s ndder. North. 

YEWERS. Emliers ; hot ashes. Exm. 
YEW-GAME. A gambol, or frolic. 

YEWKING. Puny: sickly. 

YEWMORS. Embers. See I’eieer*. 

Y'EWRE. A water-bearer. 

YEWTHOR. A strong ill smell. This word is 
given by Urry, in his MS. Additions to Ray. 
YEWYS. Jews. 

How Yeayt deniyd my Kme to dye, 

Kche oon > dethe to hym they drette. 

US. Cantab. Ff. II. 38, f. 47. 
YEX. Tlie hiccough. It occurs as a verb, to 
hiccough, in Florio, p. 501. 

YF. Give. 

And leyde. Hxrrowde, what redyst thou • 

Y/ me thy cowncell oowe. 

US. Cantab. Ft. il. 38, f. 164. 
Y-FALLE. Fallen. (A.-S.) 

Ood forgeve us owresynnes all. 

That we all day beylh yn y-/atle. 

US. Cantab. Ft. ti. 38, f. 816. 
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Y-FOLK. Fallen. (A.-S.) 

But when the kyng wu atlepe, 

A wooder lyjt him thojt he Mye. 

CAron. Kl/4>dufl. p. 15. 

Y-FOLUD. Fouled ; defiled. 

Left that holy plate irith that bind thuld be. 

CArc/n. FUodun. p. 105. 

YFTLES. Giftlcss. 

The kyng of Perrynse aeyd> So mot I the ! 

Y/He» fchallc they not be. 

Tbrreyit of Pvrtvgttl, p. 18. 

YGNE. Eyes. 

So was hyt fhewyd before here ^g7t« 

That hilvyn«lele ihe iraa jove to pyne. 

jtf5. Hor/.ITOL Ml. 
Yll. Is found in some manuscripts for y, as 
yhate, gate, yAeme, for yeme, q. v., &c. 

YHE. Ye. 

He *ay«, ala men yht talle dye alle, 

And ala ane of the pryticea yAe aalle falle, 

That ea. j/ht aalle dye one the eatne tnanere 
.\la men dyea in thU worlds here. 

llnmpnltt H8. Uotret, p. 68. 

YHEMISP- a guard. See Fctim (2). 

YHEN. Eyw. 

Both yhen of myne hed were oute. 

Gofoer, Jf5. Centofr. Ff. i.6, f. 65. 

YHERDE. A yard; a rod. 

In ifh4rd* irened aalt thou atere tha, 

Ais^me of erthe breke tham ala awa. 

MS* Carr. r«epe«. D. tH. f. 1. 

THERE. A year. P$. Cott. Aniiq. 

YHERNE. To yearn ; to desire. 

Thai aal arAeme, hetaya, todyghe ay, 

And the dede aal fleghc fro thatme away. 

UampoUt MS, Bewer, p. 916. 

YHIT. Yet. Sec Unconand, 

Y-HOLT). Beholden. (^.-.S.) 

YHOTEN. A giant. {A.-S.) 
YHOUGHHEOE. Youth. {A.^S,) 
YHOWNGE. Young. 

YI. Yea; yes. Derb. 

Y^IELD. (1) To give; to requite. 

(2) Barren, applied to cows. Sorth. 

(3) To give up, or relinquish. South, 

YIFFE. To give. 

And therto han yesuche benerolenoe 
With every j^ntylman to speke and deyllc 
In honcfU. and hem audience. 

That iceke folks rcatoryn ye to hclle. 

JtfS. Fui>/o.r 16. 

YII.D. Patience. (A.-S.) 

YIl-DE. Tribute. H’eier. 

YII.P. To chirp. Aor/A. 

YILT. A female pig. Btd,. 

YINDER. Yonder. Eiul. 

YTP. To chirp. Eaat. 

YIPPER. Brisk. Eatl. 

YISSERDAY. Y'esterday. Aor/A. 

Y-KETE. Begotten. 

Kyng Edg.nis douyter yche wen. be wu 
Y~ktt* bot upon a wcnche. 

Chrm. Vitodun, p. 04. 

TRINE. To itch. Pr. Pan. 

TLE. (It .Xn cel. (2) An aisle. 

Y-uERD. Learned. 

Ha sayde, y weuda that ye were elerky. beate y-teri. 
That levyd yn tbyi medyltcrd- 

US. Cantab. Ff. II. f. m. 



Y'-LESSED. Relieved. Chaucer. 

YLKOON. Each one. 

That they achulde arme them irMroon, 

For to take the kyngyi fone. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. II. 88, f. 194. 

Y-LOGGED. Lodged. Chaucer. 

Y'LOKE. laocked up. 

AikI with oo wordeof the mayde y-ipoke. 

The Holy Goat if tn here brefte y.loke, 

l 4 /dgate, MS. Soc Antig. 154, f. 9. 

Y-LOWE. Lied. 

That levedy leyd, thou mUbegeten thing, 

Thou haat y-lotae a gret Icsing. 

Arthour and Mtrlin, p.43. 

YLYCn. Alike. 

And lovede well with hert trewe, 

Nyght and day ylycS newe. Octovian, 99. 

YMANGE. Among. 

And aa he latt at the mete ymanga hit pryucti, 
he waa wonder roeryand gladde, and jocund. 

MS. Uneoln A. I. 17. f. 47. 

Y-MELLE. Among. (^.-5.) 

Whenne the levet are dryede ynowghc and bakene 
y.meile the ftouea. take thanne and brayc the levet 
alle to powder. MS. LAnc. Mifd. f. 987. 

YMENEUS. Hymensus. 

Y-MENT. Intended. (A.-S.) 

Y-MOULID. Moulded; rusted. 

And with hit blood •challewa^heundefoulid 
Thegylteof man with ruitebf %ynnc y-mfrnlid. 

Lydgate, MS, S*k. Antiq, 154, f. 1. 

YMPE. To engraft. 

Nehadde oure elderla cerchld out and toght 
Theiothfaft pjth loympe it In our thoght. 

MS. Dtgiy, 252. 

YMPNYS. Hymns, 

Thenne where they In contenuele inveynge in 
ymptiyeam\ goftely tangef, when they frldr hi» mo»(e 
helefulle comyoge. JUS. Lincoln A.I. 17, f. 1H6. 
YND. India. Lydgate, p. 25. 

YNENCE. Towards. See liowgaiee. 
YNESCHE. 

For many are that never kanehalde thenrdyre of 
lufeyriMcAe thaire frendya, tybb.' or fremmede, b»t 
outhlre thay lufe thaym over mekllle, or thay lufe 
tiame over lytllle. MS. Lincoln A. 1. 17, f. 184. 
YNEWE. Enough. 

Waynour waykly wepande hym kytsla. 
Talkettohym tenderly with terct yitewe. 

Morte Arthure, MS. Lincoln, f 68. 

YNGYNORE. A maker of engines. 

In hya court waa a falac traytoure. 

That waa a grete yngynore. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. il. 38. f. 39. 

YNN'TS. Lodgings. {A.^S.) 

Then they departyd them in plyghte, 

And totherjrnns# they wrnte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38. f. 76. 

YNWYT. Undcrstanrling ; conscience. 

Ymagyne no wrong nor falsenes. 

Of fyne ynwyttye the rcwle ya thya. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. IL 36, f. 5. 

YO. You. A'orM. 

YOAK. Two pails of milk. 

YOCKEN. To gargle. North. 

; YODE. Went. {A.-S.) 

And alle the nyght ther-ln he lay 
Tyl on the morowe that hyt was day, 

That men to mete pode. Kgla m am r , 531. 

YOGELOWRE. A juggler. 
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YOI. Yes. North. 

YOKE. (1) A pair of oxen. To yoke out, to put 
a horse in a cart, gig, or other carriage. 

(2) A portion of the working day ; to work two 
yokee, is to work both portions, morning and 
afternoon. Kent. 

(3) The hiccough. tVeet. 

M) The grease of wool. Devon. 

YOKEL. A countryman. We»t. Generally, 
a country bumpkin, in contempt. 

TOKENS. When two trams or carriages meet, 
going in different directions. Netec. 

YOKEY. Yellow ; tawney. Devon. 

YOKLE. All icicle. 

YOKLET. A little farm or manor in some 
parts of Kent is called a yoklet. Kennett. 

Y'OKLY-MOLE-KIT. A yellow, unhealthy- 
looking person. Devon 

Y'OKY-WOOL. Unwashed wool as it comes 
from the sheep's back. Devon. 

YOLDE. Yielded : delivered up. 

The chylde they to Clement yo/de, 

X*. li he them lolde. 

MS. Cantnb. Ff. ii. 38, f. OS. 

YOLD-RING. A yellow-hammer. North. 

YOLE. To yell; to bawl. Brockett has you/ 
as still in use in the North. 

YOLKINGE. Hiccupping. 

Whoee ugly locks and foikinge voice 

Did make all men afeard. JIS. Asknole 908. 

YOLLER. To cry out as a dog when under 
chastisement. Northumb. 

YOLT. A newt. Giouc. 

YOLY. Handsome. {^.•N.) 

Wyih roony knyghtyt berde of bone, 



That trollf colourjn bare. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38, f. 70. 



Toward hur come a knyghte, 

Oentyllr ache ihoght and a man. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38, f. 244. 

YON. For yonder : seems to be commonly used 
for a thing somewhat at a distance ; thus, they 
say, what’s von? meaning what is that over 
there at a distance ? It is also used adjcc- 
tively, as yon lass, yon house, yon country, 
&c. line. Skinner has yon, and yonside. 

YOND. Furious ; savage, Sj/enser. 

YONDERLY. Reserved. Yorkeh. 

YONK. Yon; yonder. 

^ityone mane one lyfebe. 

Bid hym com and apeke with me. 

And pray hym ali thou kanc. Perceval, 1966. 

YONKE. Young. fTeber. 

YONT. Beyond. North. 

Y'OO. An ewe. Chester Plays, i- 120. 

YOON. An oven. Var. dial. 

YOPPUL. Unnecessary talk. South. 

Y'ORE. (1) An ewer. It occurs in an inventory, 
.MS. CanUh. Ff. i. 6, f. 58. 

(2) A year. Sir Amadas, 655. 

(5) Formerly ; for a long time. (d.’S.) 

(4) Rcadv. Same as lore, q. V. 

YORKPENCE. The name of a copper com in 
the reign of Heur)' VI. Sec Topens. 

Y'ORKSHIRE. To put Y'orkshire of a man, i. e. 
to cheat or deceive him. North. 

YORKSHIRB-HUNTERS. The name of a 



YOY 

regiment formed by the gentlemen of York* 
shire during the Civil Wars. 

YORNANDLIKE. Desirable. 

YORNE. Hastened ; long. JTeber. 

YORT. yard, or field. Lane. 

YOT. To iinite closely. Dorset. 

VOTE. To pour in. Grose has yoted, watered, 
a West country word. 

YOTEN. Cast. If'eber. 

YOUK. To sleep. A hawking term. 

YOULE. “ On Malvern Hills, in Worcester- 
shire, when the common people fan their corn, 
and want wind, they cric by way of invoca- 
tion, youie, youle, youte, which word, sais Mr. 
Aubrey, is no doubt a corruption of .Eolus, 
god of winds,” Kennett MS. 

YOULING. A curious Kentish custom men- 
tioned by Hasted, ap. Brand,!. 123. 

There is an odd custom used In these parts, about 
Keston and Wickham, lo llogatlon week, at which 
time a number of young men meet together for the 
purpose, and with a most hideout noise run Into 
the orchards, and, encircling each tree, pronounce 
these words : 

Stand fast root; bear well top; 

God send us a ifouiing sop ; 

Every twig apple big, 

Every bough apple enow. 

For which incantation the confused rabble expect a 
gratuity in money, or drink, which is no teas wel- 
come : but if they are disappointed of both, they 
with great solemnity anathematise the owners and 
trees with altogether as Insignificant a curse. 

YOULRING. The yellow-hammer. 

YOUNGERMER. Younger persons. Cumi. 

YOUNKER. A young person. 

Vet such sheep he kept, and was to seeroelie a ihep- 
heard, 

Seemellc a boy, so scemelle a youth, so seemclie a 
pounker. 

That on Ide was not such a boy, such a youth, such 
a younker. BarnejUld’t Affectionate Shrjiherd, 1504. 

YOU’RE. Yon were. 

YOURES. Of you. 

YOURN. Yours. Var. dial. 

YOUT. To erv ; to veil. Yorkeh. 

YOUTHLY. Youthful. 

YOVE. Given. {d.-S.) 

YOW. (1) To reap, gathering the corn under 
the arm. Devon. 

(2) An ewe. Var. dial. 

YOWER. (1) Yoor. North 

(2) An udder. Yorksh. 

YOWFTER. To fester. 

YOWL. The same as Yole, q. v. 

YOWP. To yelp. West. 

YOWTHE-HEDE. Youth. (.^.-5.) 

He that may do godc dedo, 

He schulde hym force in yowlhe-hede. 

So that he may, when he ys olde, 

Fill a doghty man be toldc. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. ii. 33, f. 152. 

YOYE. Joy. 

Thcknyjt aniwciyd with wordes myide, 

Syr, yf you ynj/e of yowre chyldc, 

For here may y not lendc. JCgt’amowr, 8U8. 

YOY'FUELE. Joyful s glad. 
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Hyt kynn« was wondur than, 

That he waxc to feyre a man. 

iiS, Cantab. Ff. it. 38, f. 147- 
YOYSTER. To frolic; to laugh. Sui$ejc. 
YPEQUISTO. A toaiistool. 

Y-REIGIIT. Reached. 

YRNE. Iron. 

Brenne the inayte to powdure upon a hoot yrne, 
and put that powdur to the y;cn when thou goft to 
bedde. 

i/s. Ufd. Ree, in Mr. Petligrtw't PosterHon, XT. Cent. 

YRNES. Harness, i. e. armour. O'aw. 

YRON. A heron. 

Fer out orer jon mowntrn gray, 

'lliomae. a fowken maket his ne«t, 

A fowkyn It an i^rons pray. 

For thel In place wdle have no rest I 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 120 

YRONHARD. Tlic herb knapweed. 

YRRIGAT. Watered. 

But yeer bi yetr the soil is t^igat. 

And oTyrflowM with the flood of Nyle. 

ifS. Ratcl. Poft. 32. 

Y-SACRYD. Consecrated. 

YS. Ice. 

Se the ensaunpul that I ^ow ichowe, 
or water, and yt, and eke snowe. 

MS. Cutt. Haul. A. U. r. 132. 

YSAIE. Isaiah. 

.Spake Ytaif and tcid In wordcs pleyn. 

The hie herynca doth your grace adewe. 

MS Aihmotc 30, f. J74. 

YSE. Icc. (J.-S.) 

He was never wyse, 

That went on the MS. Douce 52. 

YSELS. Ashes. (v^.-5.) 

And whenne the heved schallebe waschene, make 
lee of haye yse/*, that was mawenc byfor niytsutner 
day. MS Mrd. Une. f. 281. 

Y-SHROUDED. Covered ; concealed. 

Quod Gaubrielte. withiniic thy blissidiide 
The Holy Goste schallc y-*brvuffed be. 

Lyrignte, MSn Sot, Antiq. 134, f. 2. 

YSOOP. Hyssop. 

Sprenklemc, lord, wyth yrv»p. 

That royn herte bo purged dene. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38, f. 1. 

YSOPE. Aisop, the fabulist. 

Y-SOYLID. Soiled. 

My lyppls polute, my mouth with synne y-#oy/id. 

LiifdjfatCt Ms. Soe, Antiq. 134, f. 2. 
Y-STOl^’CE. Stung ; pricked. 

YSJ. Ice. (^..5.) 

Whane the emperour Darius remowed his oste, 
and come to the revere of Graunt on the nyghte, 
and went over theyey, and tharhc luged hym. 

MS. Uneoln A. L 17, f. 19. 

JTT. Y'et. Arch. xxix. 135. 

YTHEZ. Waves. (//,-S.) 

Ewene walkandc owte of the Weste landes, 
Wanderaude unworlhyly overe the wale yrAez. 

Iforte.^rtAure, JfS. Lincoln, f. 61. 

Y-THREVE. Thriven. 

I love hym welle, for he ys welle yWAreee, 

AUe my love to hym y geve. 

MS. Ointab. Ff. il. 39. f. 128. 



Y5E 

YU. Yale, or Christmas. 

YUCK. To snatch or drag with great force. 
Line. Also a substantive, quasi jerkt a strong 
pull. 

YUCKEL. A woodpecker. Wilt*. 
YUGEMENT. Judgment. 

And all they »eyde with oon assente, 

We graunt wele to yowre gvgtmrnt, 

MS. Cantab. Ff. li. 38. f. 151. 

YU-GOADS. Christmas playthings. Lane. 
YUIGTHE. Youth. 

And hadde wonder of hU ytilgrSc, 

That ther kiddc swtche strengthe. 

Arthour and Merlint p. 233. 

YUKE. To itch, r^orih. 

YULE. (1) Christmas. (yt.-S.) The term is 
still retained in the North of England. “ In 
Yorkshire/' says Blount, ** and our other 
Northern parts, they have an old custome 
after sermon or service on Christmas day, tbo 
people will, even in the churches, cry ule, ule, 
as a token of rejoycing, and the common sort 
run about the streets, singing, 

Ule, ulc, ulc, ulr, 

Three puddings in a pule. 

Crack nuu and cry ule.^ 

Clotn-grapbia, ed. 168), p. 092. 
VIj, yere he leryd there, 

Tylle hyt hefrlleagntste the yeu/e 
Upon the fynte day, 

The boundc, as the story says, 

Ranne to the kyngys paiaya. 

Wythowtony more delay. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f. 74. 

(2) To coo, said of pigeons. 

YULE-CLOG. An immense piece of fire-wood, 
laid on the fire on Clirist mas-eve. 
YULE-PLOUGH. See FooUphugh. 

YULING. Keeping Christmas. North. 

YUI.K. The. same as Jutk, q. v. 

YULY. Handsome. Kitson, iii. 107. So ex- 
plained, but I think an error for yn/y. 
YUMMERS. Embers. Devon. 

YURE. An udder. North. 

YURNEY. Enterprise. 

YUT. To gtirgle. North. 

YVLE. Evilly ; wickedly. 

Thyn host Ilth her fU1 yvelo araid. 

And holdeth hym ful yvU spaid. 

MS. Athmola 33, f. 53. 

YVOR. Ivory. 

And like ytw that eometh fro so ferre, 

His teeth schalle he even, imothe and white. 

Lydgatty Ms. Soc Antiq, 134, f. 14. 
With golde andyvour that so briglit shon, 

That alt aboute the bewtr mm may see. 

Lydgate, MS. Athm, 39, f. 30. 

Y3E. Eye. 

Whenne that traytour so hadde sayde, 

Ffyve goodchurs to hym were tayde. 

That allc myjton see with yj* ; 

They drowen hym tborwj like astrete. 

And aeththyn to the eloies, 1 jow hete. 

And hODgyd hym fu) hyje. 

Aowiaiice Athtl*ton. 
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Z A. To essay ; to try. Weit. 

ZAHT. Soft. S<mer$€t. 

ZAM. (1) To parboil. Wett. 

(2) Cold. Devon. 

ZAMSAUDEN. Parboiled. Applied to any* 
thing spoilt by cooking. Weet. 

ZANY. A mimic, or bulfoon. 

ZARUE. The plant milfoil. 

ZAT. 0) Soft. (2) Salt. Wett. 

ZATELY. Indolent ; idle. Dorset. 
ZATENFARE. Soft; silly. Went. 

ZAWP. A blow. Somerset. 

ZEDLAND. The Western counties, where Z is 
usually substituted for S by the natives. 
ZEMMIES-ILAW. An interj. of surprise. 
ZENZYBYR. Ginger. 

Clary, pepur long, with granorum ptradyte, 
Zenzyb^ and •ynanioti at erery tyde. 

MyaieritM, p. 77- 

ZESS. A compartment, ora tlireshing floor for 
the reception of the wheat that has been 
threshed, but not winnowed. 

ZEWNTEEN. Seventeen. Devon. 
ZIDLE-MOUTH. One having the mouth on 
one side ; an ugly fellow. West. I 



ZILTBR. A salting tub; a vessel for salting 
meat. Somerset. 

ZIN. The sun; a son. West. 

ZINNILA. A son-in-law. Erm. 

ZINO. As 1 know. Somerset. 

ZLEARD. Slided. Somersetshtre. 

Ice zUurd and zleunt and nevor gave ore. 

TUI lee sleurd me duwna to the btllvree dore. 

US Ashtnvls 36, f. 113. 

ZOAT. Silly. /. of Wight. 

ZOCK. A blow. West. 

ZOG. To doze. Devon. 

ZOKEY. A sawncy. Devon. 

ZOO-ZOO. A wood-pigeon. Glouc. 

ZOTY. A fool. South. 

ZOWIi. A plough. Exmoor. 

ZUCHES. Stumps of trees. Kennett. 

ZUM. Some. West. 

ZUNG. Since. Ermoor. 

ZUO. So. Reliq. .\ntiq. i. 42. 

ZWAIL. To swing the arms. West. 

ZWETE. Wheat. 

ZWIT-MARBRE. Explained alahasirum, in a 
list of herbs in MS. Sloane 5, f. 2. 

ZWODDER. Drowsy and dull. West. 



3. This character is found in early English MSS. 
written after the twelfth century. It is a cor- 
ruption of the .\nglo-Saxon letter g, and some- 
times answers to our g, sometimes to y, some- 
times to ght and also to a mute consonant at 
Hhe commencement of a word. In the middle of 
a word it occasionally stands for i / in the same 
manner the .A.-S. g has been changed into i, 
when in a similar position. It should be re- 
marked that the letter z often appears in MSS. 
under this character, with which, however, 
it has clearly no counexion. It is, therefore, 
incorfect to substitute it as an equivalent for 
z, or vice versa. When it occupies the place 
of the Anglo-Saxon letter, no other character 
represents its exact force. 

3A. Yea; yes; truly. 

And ASVicaDC tayd yt, wlthoutene drede. 

US. Cantab. Ft. I. 6, f. S3. 

Whi, ame I thi sonne, thanne f quod Alexandre ; 
5M, fonothe. quod Ancctanabus, I gat the; and with 
that word he jalde the gastc. 

AT0. Lincoln A. 1.17, f. 1. 

3AF. Gave. 

Certcyne prettes of the Jewii lawe 
Gan to grueche, as they 50/ audience. 

l^ats, US. Soe. Antiq. 134, f. 17. 
Alle hit rijt tm purchase 
To Dovre abbel be hit 

US. QinraS. Tf. t. 48. f. 100. 

3AL. Yelled, as a dog, 

3ALDE. Yielded. 

• The portar jo/de hym hyt travayle, 

He emote hym agayne withowten fayle. 

MS. Cantab. FMI. 38, f. 341. 
Hit ynlde, whenne hit wat thorn, 

An hundride fold that like com. 

Cursor Uun/H, MS. CvU. TVJn, Canfab. f. 77. 

The marehande jo/de up hyt goatc, and yede to 
God fulle ryghte. US. Cantab. FT. U. 38, f. 54. 



Auwytha he deyd yn haste, 

There he shuld go he jo/de thegaste. 

US. Hart. 1701, f.S 7 . 

3ALOWE. Yellow. 

Theise cocodrllles ben serpentes, jn/ouw and rayed 
aboven, and hao four feet, and schorte thyee and 
grete nayles, as elect or .talouns. 

Uaundewite’a Travels, p. 198. 

5ALOW-SOU5T. The jaundice. 

Fur the 30/oer fowjr, that men rallin the Jaundya. 
Take hard Spcynich tope and a litille state ale in 
acoppe.and rubbe the so)>e ajons the coppe boium 
tylle the ale be qwyte. US. Sloane 7, (. 73. 

3 ALT. Yielded ; requited. 

3AMYRLY. Lamentably. Gawayne. 

5ANG. Young. 

Ther may wc turn ^ang man fynde, 

That is iMth curtesM* and hyndc. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. v. 48. f. 45. 

3ANYNG. Yawning ! gaping. 

Than coroe ther owt of a romrr a grete dragon 
^anyng on hur, 10 that hys mowthe was over hur 
hede. US. Cantab. Ff. II. 38. f. lU. 

Blowyng and jany ng too. 

At he wuldc hym then have sloo. 

U8. Cantab. Ft, li. 36, f. 94C 

JAR. Before. 

Saber was never jar so gladd. 

US. Cantab. Ft. 11.38, f. 118. 

3ARDE. A yard; a fore-court. 

Owt of the 5ord« he went aryghu 

US. Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f. 140. 

3ARE. (1) Ready. 

And erotsen sayle and made hem jore 
Anon, as thouj they wolde fare. 

JfS. Soe. Antiq. 134. ' 'tf 
Hit archert that ware tharc. 

Bathe the lette and the mare, 

Alt to sw) the were thay jore. 

US. Lincoln A. i. 17. f. 131 
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(2) Quickly ; reudily. 

Auone that w« be butkede jare, 

In cure Jouroaye for to fare. 

lf& L4nco/n A. i. 17» f* 

The bird? answerde ful ^arg, 

Nevene thou It any martt 
Thou Mllerewe fulic sare. 

And lykc It fulle ille. 

^S. Llnco/n A. I. 17* f> ^36. 

5ARLY. Early. 

Nyght and day he ya in lorowe. 

Late on eryn* 5 <ir/y on morowe. 

MS. Canta/i. Ff. il. 38, f. 148. 

5ARME. To scream. 

The fcnde bygane torrye and jdi-m/, 

Bot he uiyghte do hytn naiikyn harme. 

MS. Uncoin A. I 17. f. 1*3. 
3ARNE. (1) To yearn. “ Sothely he lufes, and 
he jdrweff for to lufe,” MS. Lincoln A. i. 17» 
f. 192. 

(2) Yarn. Prompt. Parv. 

But jam# that ys ofte tymecTclIe *pon, 

Evyr hyt comyih owt at the laate. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 38, f. 45. 

(3) Hastily ; quickly. Pr. Parv. 

3AKTHE. Earth. (.-/..&) 

3ATE. A gate. Pr. Parv. 

And wheu he to the ^ntU come. 

He aikid the porter and hie man 
Wher July Robyn waa. 

Jtf^. Canta6. Ff. r.48,f.51., 

3AYNED. Hallooed. Caicoyne. 

3E. Yes. 

He leyde nothir nay ne )«, 

But helde him stille ami let hire chkie. 

Gouer, MS. Soc. Anliq. 134, f. 88. 
3EDDINGES. Tales*; romances. 

At jedrfyngt#, JapU and foliet, 

And alle hailotriei and ribaudiet. 

Ms. Athmcit 60, f. 5. 
Songc ^eddiftiguM above, 

Swychc murthua they move, 

In the chaumbur of love 
Thui thel alcye care ! Dcfr-tctint, 1421. 
3EDE. Went. 

Kyngc he was UJ. yere and more, 

And Rnberd ai a foie ydc thorc: 

MS. Cantab. Ff. In 38. f.949. 
The man hyt toke and wa« ful blythc, 

He tede and soldo hyt aMwythe. 

JfS. Marl. 1701, f.38. 
To the hslle he went a full gode paie, 

To seke wher the stuarde was: 

The scheperde with hym ;ede. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 49, 
Now he kyodils a glede, 

Amonge the burkes he ^erfe. 

And gedirs fulle gude spede 
Wodde a fyreto make. Pereeiw/, 748. 
3EDERLY. Promptly ; soon. Cairayne. 

3EE. Ye. 

In chambyr, thofe he nakede were, 

^ l^tie hvm gyft none ansuere. 

MS. Uncoln, f. 120. 

3EEME. To suckle ; to give suck. 

3EERLY. Early. 

Olotcny hath grete appetyle, 

To ete 5 eerly and late ys hys dclyte. 

MS. Cantab, Ff. II. 38, f. 4. 



3EESY. Easy. 

I countcl al jouc, al curators, that wysele jou wayt. 

That han the cure of mons souleln ^ourc kepyng, 
Engeyne ;e not to penani, ne to strayt algat, 

Lfst 5 e aiciie both bodii and toule with ;our pony* 
ichyng. Audiiuyt Foams, p. 47> 

5EF, If. 

3«/thowbe not grete clerk, 

Lokc Ihow motteon thys werk. 

MS. Cott. Ooud, A. 11. f. 127* 

3EFE. Gave. 

3EINSEYE. To contradict ; to oppose. 

For I myself shal the lede, 

That thel not yinscye my sonde. 

Cursor Mandi, MS. Coil, TYin. Cantab. C 30. 

5EKE. (1) The cuckoo, 

Whene the yks gynnys to *ynge, 

Theniie the Khrewe begynnyt to sprynge. 

JfS. Porkington 10, f. 50. 

(2) Eke ! also. Sec Arrable. 

(3) To itch. MS. Vocab. xv. Cent. “ PrurituM, 
tf Jekyngc,” Nominalc MS. 

3ELUE. To yield ; to give up. 

The men over al sowe feldes. 

Of com noujt hit up yldts. 

Cursor Afunifi, JtfiS'. Coll. TVin. Cantab, f. 30. 
Andforsuche aucloritecs, thel seyn, that only to 
God schalle a man knoulechc his defautes, yldi/nga 
himself gylty, and cryenge him mercy, and beho- 
tynge to him to amende himself. 

MaundevUFs Tratcis, 1839, p. 120. 

3ELES. 

For mon that waleweth al In yies. 

And for that joye noon angur fcles. 

Cursor Afundi, MS. CoU. TYin. Cantab, f. 28. 

3ELLE. To yell. Eglamour, 41 1. 

No have thal noujt Mill'd arijt ^ 

But a day and on nijt, 

That the se wel hard bfgan 
To yiien and to bcllen than. 

Lcgmd of Marie Maudelein, p.231. 

I wylle hym gevc, that me tellca 
Why the ravens on me ylles. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. li. 38, f. 145. 

3ELPE. To boast, or glory. (A.-S.) 

For wit ne strengihc may not heipe. 

And hcc whiche ellls wolde him jWpe, 

Is ralhcst throwen undlr fote. 

Gower, MS. Sor. Antiq. 134, f. .38. 
Alas, alas, and wele away, wherof may we ylpf 
We arc shent for ever and ay, for nothing may us help. 

MS. Kgrrton 927* 
There Is no man that may y^pc. 

Rot he hath nedi of Oodea hrlpe. 

MS.AshrmJceA, f.78. 

3ELPYNG. Pomp ; ostentation. Gate. 
3ELSPE. A handful. Pr. Parv. 

3ELT. Yielded ; requited. 

3ELUGIIE. Yellow. 

Wymplcs, kerchyvessaffrund betyde, 

3</ufbe undyr ^etughe they hyde. 

JfS. HaW.17ni,r. 

3ELYE. Yellow. 

or body, arroe, and bond, and also of hir face, 
WIch that iscoiouted of rose and UI4 ytge. 

MS. Cantab. Ft. i. 0, f. 151 
Rolys ofbothyn arn lik the applis growen on (ho 
levys as ok appul on his lef, and tho arn ylwe and 
•oote. ifS- Antndcl 49, f. 39. 

3EME. To keep ; to rule. 
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And oure fadryi to to qurmr, 

That Goddys comauodement we may $eme. 

MS. Httrl. I7*M, f 9. 
To be born he wol him «*mc 
For wicked men him to yme. 

Cur»i,r Mt$ndi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab. 

But graunte us alle us aclf to ynt€ 

And yo oure shryfte Jhesu to quemc. 

MS. Uarl. 1701. f. 84. 
Fullefatreaatle I hym fede, 

And jcmc hym with cure awene child, 

* And clothe tbame in one wede. 

MS. Unevtn A. 1. 17, f. 

3EMEX. Yeomen. 

Forihe then went these \fmen too, 

Litui Johne and Mochc ouefere. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. e. 48. f. 128. 

3ENDE. End. 

And at Sir Roger j«idc we wylle dwelle, 

And of the quene we wylle Ulle. 

MS. Catitab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 16. 

3ENDIR. Yonder. 

O emperourc. lyfte up anone thyn eyje, 

And luke up ^endir and sec the serclc of goKle. 

Legate, MS. Soc.Antitf. 134, f. 16. 

3E0DE. Went. (.-i.-S.) 

At his wiile ihci 5'ode and ram. 

Curtor MuruU, MS. Cott. Trin. Cantab. f,5. 

3E0NE. To yawn, or gape. {J.-S.) 

3EOVE. To give. {yi.-S.) 

3EP. Prompt. 

A (i in MS.) wis inon Uthi son Joseph, 

In al Egiptc it noon to yp. 

Cin*#«e Jifundi, MS^ CotU Trin. Cantab, f, 34. 
3ERBYS. Herbs. 

A bath for that nobylle knyghte 
Of yrbya that wercfulle gode. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38. f. 68. 

3ERE. (1) An ear. (2) A year. 

(3) Ere ; before. 

Feyre forhede cm*l feyre here, 
b'uelte a mayde was never jer«. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11.38, f. 147. 

3ERIS. Ears of com. 

The seven jer<« of grayne so plentevous, 

Thit dny be growe to fuUe pcrfeccyoun, 

Lifdgatt, MS.Soc. AntUj. 134. f. 13. 

3ERLY. Early. 

He tokegodekepe to hyslore. 

Late and j'v/y evyrmore, 

Jf.V. Ointab. Ff. U. 38, f. 12?. 
3EKNE. (1) To j-enrn ; to desire. 

.\ man hyi manhede shal yme 
Hymself and hys meyr4 to governe. 

MS Harl. 17fU,f. 34. 
Hen ^fmen jeste* for to here. 

And romaunce re«le in dyverse inanerc. 

Cursor Mundi, MS. C«ti, Trin, Cantab, f. 1 

(2) Quickly ; promptly. 

^erne thow moste thy sawterc rode. 

And of the day of dome have dredc. 

MS. Volt. Oaud. A. II. f. I27. 

(3) Yam, Prompt. Parr. 

(4) Earnings. Nominalc MS. 

3KKNYNGE. Yearning; desire. 

So mote hyt be at my ^rrnynge, 

On hur ys aile my thoghtc. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. iJ. 30, f. G3. 

5BRTHF Earth. 



Ilys oon brodur in \e> tht Codes generalle vykere, 
I'ope of Horae as ye may here. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. 11. 38, f. 240 
3ERWIGGE. An earwig. 
jETE. To eat. 

His wyves fadir and modir fre 
Of this hony to yta jaf he, 

CM#-*or Mundi, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab, f. 45. 
He aawc many deJe men. 

That the bore slewe yn the wode, 

^ete the fleschc and dranke the blode. 

Jf&. C^*i(o6. Ff. iU 38. f. 100 

(2) Yet, Perceval, 83. 

(3) To cast metal. Pr. Part. 

3EV£. To give. (A.-.S.) 

Then may the fader wythoute blame 
Crysten the chyide, and yre hyt name. 

MS. Cott. Chiud. A. ii. f. 12H. 
Prayeth for him, that lycth now in his chcite. 

To God above to yve hU soule good reate. 

l^dgatCt MS. Sjc. Antiq. 134, f. 8. 

3EVEL. Evil; barm. 

When myster be, put yt in the yje, and it sc-hal 
do away the yvtl, and breke that wceb. 

MS. n Mr. P«ttiyrew*a Pv/ueariun, f. H. 

3EY. An egg. 

Aftur take the of an henne that Is f^iyled when 
■ehe hath sete, and take a iytyl flax, and dip It In 
theglayre of that eye, and lay to the kancur. 

MS. 1m Jfr. Pettigrtu’a PiaMtion, xv. Cent, 

5 EYNBOWGIIT. Redeemed. {A.-S.) 

And for the synne that Adam in I'aradya dede, 

All we that of him come shuld ha byn in sory stede, 
Nere the grace ofswete Jhcsu, 

That us yynbowght thorgh goxtU vertu. 

Heligitma Potma, xv. Cent. 

3EYNCOME. Return. {A.-S.) 

At myn ^rynertme bi my Ilf, 

A son ahal have Sara thi wyf. 

Curaor Jtfwndi, MS. CoU. Trin. Cantab, f. 17. 

3EYR. Every. 

'3E3E. (l)Tojog. (2) To ask. 
i 3E5EN. Eyes. 

To hcven thel llfte her jejm glade. 

And on her tongis thonkyngemade. 

Cursor Mundi, MS- Odl. Trin. Cantab. (. JIO. 

3HK. Ye. 

that welyiehcrcof wytte. 

That is wytnessyd of holy wryte. 

Af.9. A>MtY84, r. 4d 

31FE. If. Isumbras, 241. 

3 IFTYS. Gifts. Pr.Part. 

5 IKINE. To itch. Pr. Parr. 

3 IPPE. To chirp, as birds do. 

5 IS. Yes. 

They tolden so they hadtlen doo ; 

He seyde nay : they seyden ^is. 

Gotrer, MS. Stv, Antiq.' im, f, 69. 

3 ISKE. To sob; to crv. (A.^S.) 

5 ISTURDAY. Yesterday. 

I hi|t the ysiurdap seven ehyllyng, 

Have brok it wel to thi clothyng. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48, f. 53. 
Sche seyde, lordyngcs, where ys her 
That ^y*turdap wan the grec. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. iL 38, f. 77- 
^pstui'dap he weddyd me with wrongc. 

And (onyghty have hym honge. 

Jf5. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 117 
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30DB. Went. (A.-S.) 

l*>ie kyng of Fraunce byfore hjrm yodf* 

With mynitralln fullc many and gode» 

And ledo hym up with pryda; 

Clement to the mynatrallea gan go. 

And gafe tome a atroke, and tome two, 

Thera duntc noghte one habyde I 

Octavian, Lincoln MS, 
Thay tott thaire ttedit ther thay itod. 

And fayriy potted the flode; 

Tothechambir thay yod«, 

Thaire galit to gayne. 

MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, f. 137. 

30KET. Disabled? 

Ihc oe mat no more 
Grope under gore, 

thoymi wll wold jete; 

Y‘y»ktt ic am of 50re, 

With latt and iuther lore, 
and iunne me hath bi-tcL 

Re/ty. Antiq, 11. 810. 



30KK. A yoke. 

Comfortcall men in Crystyt Uwe, 

That they hyi ^ckk love in todraw^ 

MS.CaitUtb. Ff. it 38, f. 5. 
30KYNGE. Itching. Medulla MS. 

30LDE. Yielded. 

That he nomyjte with notlcyjte 
Ouie of hit hondegete up on hcy5te 
Tille he wot overcome and ^olde. 

Gowtr, MS. Sue. Antiq. 134. f. 117. 
How oorc lady eudede and ^otdo 
Ilir temely toulc, hit that be tnlde. 

Curtor Mundi, MS. Coll, Trin, Cantab, f. 8. 



30LE. Yale ; Christmas. 

Madame, appone 50/tf nyghte 
My waryaune 5e me highte : 

I askenoglite bot 50110 knyghte 
To tlepe be my lydc. 

MS. Uncoln A. t. 17. f. 133. 
Faire tcho prayed hym cveoe thane, 
Lufamour hiticmmane, 

Tlile the heghe dayet of ^n/e were gane 
With hir for to bee. Perceval, 1803. 

He made me jomane at jede. and gafe megret gyftrt. 
And c. pound and a horte, and harnayte fulle ryche. 

Morte Arthure, MS, Uncvln, f. 81. 

3 OMERAND. Moaning ; whining. Gate. 
3 OMERLY. Lamentably ; piteously. Caw. 
3 OND. Yonder. 

Goo take^ond man and pay be Cyme, 

And bidde hym thonk July Robyne; 

We thalle tone have gainme gode. 

Af.^ Cantab. Ff. v. 4H, f. A3. 

30Nh. Yonder. 

I knowehym by hit faire face, 

That lone jong knyghte ei hr. 

MS. Lincoln A I. I7, f. 100. 

5 ONG. Young. 

Me hat with hym ]ong men thre; 

Thei be archers of thia contre, 

'Ihe kyng to terve at wllle. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48. f. 48. 
Fyrst Chow moste thyt mynne, 

What he yi that doth the synne ; 

Whether hyt be Wsoor he, 
y>nge or olde, bonde or fre. 

MS. Cbtt. Claud. A. U. f. 145. 

3 ONGB. To go I to proceed. 



Ac weite hit houre cellerer. 

That thou were l-comen her, 

He woldeaone after the 

Mid pikes, and stones, and stavea stronge ; 

Alle thine bones hewoldeto-brekc, 

Then we weren wel awieke. Reliq. Antiq. ii. 273. 

3 ONGLINGES. Youths. 

ynlingee of the age of on and twenty jerschuldo 
be choaen to kniythode. 

Vegociue, MS. Douco 891, f. 8. 

3 OODE, Went. 

When he tylle hys lord come, 

The lettre In hys hand he nome, 

He sey, Alle joode to achoroe I 

And went one hys wey. Degreoant, 197. 

3OP. 

But, conf^ssour, be wys and yop. 

And send# forth these to the byschop. 

MS. Cott. Qamd. A. 11. f 148. 

3 ORE. Yore; formerly. 

3^ >eid and jut so beth, 

Herte forjeteth that eje not seCb. 



Cureor Mundi, MS. Call. Trin. Cantab, f. 80. 
Thus they hare do now fulle jore, 

Aud alle ys for defawte of lore. 

MS. Cott. Oaudiua A. ii. f. 18?. 

(2) Mercy ; pity. (A.-S.) 

Oftsythes scho aygkyd sore, 

And stilly Kho sayed, Lord, thyjor#/ 

tVi-ighte Sevan Sage*, p. fii. 

Earl. 

The lorle dyede that same jere. 

And the contasse clere ; 

Botbo horeberyelus y-ffere 
Was gayly bydyjth. Dagrevont, 1801. 

A thorn. 

Quickly. 

The roessengere thankyth hym jome. 

And home agayne he can tume. 



3 ORLE. 



30RN. 

3 ORNE. 



MS. Cantab. Ff. U. 36, f. 06. 

3 ORTIIE. The earth. 

Anodur he thoght to smyjteryght, 

Hys hedd there on the jorfAe lyght. f 

MS. Cantab. Ff. II. 38, f. I7». 
Hys oon brodur in jortAe Codes generallc vykcrc. 
Pope of Rome, as ye may here; 

Thys pope was callyd poi>c Urbane, 

Fur hym lovyd bothe God and man. 

MS. Cantab. Ff.ii. 38. 

3 OUD. Went. (^.-S.) 

ffkyir thei passed that flodc. 

To tho forest Chet jowd, 

And toke hcrcstodus where the! stod 
Undur the bawthrooe. Degrevant, 986 

3 OUGTIIE. Youth. 

Thorow innocence ichortely to conclude, 

By engyn of fraude hire to delude. 

legate, MS. 80 c. Antiq. 131, f. ft. 
Sire, yf y have iu my laugthe 
Done otherwise in other place. 

Cower, MS. Soc. Antiq. 134, f. 43. 

5 OVE. Given. 

This prU was jotw and speken oate 
Amongc thehcraldis alle aboute. 

Gower, MS. Antiq. 134, f. ft.5 
And openly hath joren him a falle. 

Iqfdgate, MS. Soc. Antiq. 131, f. 8. 

3 OW. You. 

And say the wordes alle on rowe. 

As anon ! wole jow schowe. 

MS. Coit. Claud. A. ii. f. 189 
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50WLE. (1) Yule; ChrttmM. 

Thytyt the fUnir <Uy of ^owU, 

That thy God borne wlthowt dole. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38. f. 90. 

2) To yell ; to howl. 

The kyng pawed therby as the greyhound wa* 
that kept his lord and his maystre, and the grey- 
hound aroot agayn hem. and bygan to jowle upon 
hem. SIS. Budi. 540. 

30WTHEDE. Youth. {J.-S.) 

Now, Lorde, 5 I/U thi wille bee. 

In ^ofwtheda penance send thou mec. 

And wcithe appone royne elde. Itumbrtu, 60. 

5 OWULY. Gay. 

Moche of this her be to seeth thu take 
In water, and a bathe thow make: 

Hyt schal the make lyjl and joly. 

And also lykyng and 5 au-v/f. 

Retiq. Antiq. 1. 196. 

30\STfNG. Young. 

When 1 was josepng. es now er 5 e. 

Than beyd I nerer a fayrer lyfe. 

MS. Lineoin A. I 17. f.61- 

3 OXE. The hiccough. 

Tak sawge* and poune hit smal. and temprchit 
with aysel, and swolue thurof i). tymes or iij. and 
that wule stanch the joxe. 

MS. (n Jfr. PetHgrew't Fossesjrfofi, ar. Cent. 

3 OYNG. Yonng. Pr. Parv. p. 268. 

3UNCH. Young. 

3UNGTHE. Youth. 

Or jyf thou vowe yn jungt/ie or elde. 

MS. HoH. 1701. f. 19 . 

3WRH. Through. 

HI paleftey Is of tre, 

Wiht naylea iwylede \wrh me, 

Ne Is more sorwe to •#, 

Certes noon more no may be. 

RaHq. Antiq. U. 119. 

3YF. To giye. 



Gyftys y hur ^jt/ wolde 
Of sylryr and of rycho golde. 

MB. Cantab. Ff. 11. 36, f. Sf. 

3YLDE. To requite. {J.-S.) 

Alle that have my faduratawe. 

And brojt hym o«tof bys lyfedawe, 

1 schalle them jplde. 

MB. Cantab. Ft ii. 38, t 97. 

3YNDE. End. 

And the b^ger at the townee pmd 0 , 

To hym wedlokk ys as free 
As to the ryalleat kyng of kynde. 

For alle ys but oon dygnyte. 

jrs. Cantab. Ff. 38, f. 48. 

3YNG. Young. 

Princes proudethat beth in pres, 

I wol ou telie thing not lees ; 

In Clsyle was a noble kyng. 

Fair and strong, and tumdel jjrng. 

rsrfiON MS. BotU. Ubr, f. 3U0. 
Than spekyth Octaryon the jyng 
Fullc feyre to hys lorde the kyng. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 93. 

3YNGE. To go ; to proceed. 

Make thy clerk before thejynge 
To here ly 5 t and belle rynge. 

MS. CUton. Claud. A. 11. f. 131. 

3YS. Yea. 

Be God, seld the scheperde, prs / 

Nay, seld cure kyng. 1-wys 
Nojt for a tune of wyne I 

MS. CafUab. Ft ▼. 48. f. 53. 
3 ^s«e, quod the fyscher, y sawe hyt. 

The batell to the darke nyght. 

MS. Cantab. Ft H. 36, f.S06. 

3YT. Yet. Eglamour, 76, 320. 

And he schalle be thyn own fere, 

Some wytt of hym jjrr may thou lere. 

MS. Cantab. Ft U. 38. f. 941. 

V do the wcle for to wyte, 

Y nel non bousbond have r 
Seye the knyjthe whan mete, 

I wol hym DO gude I Uagravantt 9B6. 
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The following list merely contidns explanations of the principal Abbreviations used in 
the foregoing pages, with short rrferences to those books and romances which are most frequently 
cited. The titles of the books from which the quotations are made have, however, been generally 
given with too much minuteness to require any further explanation. 



Ahc. Abc«darium. 

AdtiU. Additional Manuscript!, a miscellaneous Col* 
lection in the British Museum so called. 

Aih. AiUaunder. 

AHtQunder, Weber, eol. 1. 

^niadacr. Three early English metrical Romances, 4to. 
London, IB43. 

AmadoM. Weber, vol. lil- 

Amig and Amiioun. Weber, vol. U. 

A.'S. Anglo-Norman. 

Anc. Anclect. 

Ant. S. Ancient Songv 

Angt. Anglia. 

Antiq. CuHn. Antlquitatcs CulioarUe, or curious Tracts 
relating to the Culinary Affalra of the Old English. 
By R. Warner, 4to. 1791. 

Apol, LitU. An Apology for Lollard Doctrines, attri- 
buted to Wicklifle, now first printed from a Manu- 
script In the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 
4to. Lond. 1B49. 

App. Appendix. 

Arch. Archcologla: archaism. 

Arthour and Mertin. A metrical Romance preserved 
in the Auchinlrck MS. at Edinburgh, and published 
by the Abbotsford Club, under the editorial care of 
Mr. W. B. D. D. Turnbull. The cxiracU given 
from this work in the forgoing pages will be found 
in many cases to vary from the printed text, which 
U so incorrectly edited as to be of no authority. 

A.’S. Anglo-Saxon. 

Bone Ftnrcnce o/Rumc, A metrical Romance, Ritson, 
vol. lil. 

Bril. Biti. British BlIHiographer, by Sir Egerton 
Brydges, 1810, 

CamA. Cambridge. 

Cant. T. The Canterbury Tales. 

Cat. Catalogue. 

Cath. Angt. Catholicon AngMcuro, an early English 
and Latin Dictionary, a MS. of which Is in the 
British Museum. 

Chttvrtr. Tyrwbitl’s text has been used, but the re- 
ferences will generally also apply to Mr. Wright’s 
Improved edition, the first volume of which has Just 
appeared. . 

Chronicle o/Bng!and, Ritson. voL IL 

MiroO. Chronlcon Mirabile, or Extracts from 
Parish Registers. 8vo. X,ond. 1841. 

Clegea. Weber, vol. 1. 

Cantt. Maton. An early English Poem, printed In my 
* Early History of Freemasonry in England.* Bvo. 
Lond. 180. 

Corr. Correspondence. 

Cot Uyti. Ludus C'.ventrlar, a Collection of Myste- 
ries fon»er<y represented at Coventry on the Feast 
•f Corpus Christ!. 8vo. 1441* • 



Doe. Danish. 

Dagretant. A metrical Romance, Thornton Romances, 
Camden Soc. 1844, p. 177* 

Depot. R. II. Alliterative Poem on the Deposition of 
Richard II. Edited by Thomas Wright, ai.a. 4lo. 
Lond. 1838. 

Deter. Description. 

Diai, Dialect i dialogue. 

Diet. Dictionary. 

Dictionary. A new English Dictionary, shewing ths 
Etymological Derivation of the English Tongue. 
13mo. Lond. 1691. This is merely a translation 
from Skinner. 

Diet. Hutt. Dictlonarlum Rusticum, Urbanicum et 
Botanteum, or a Dictionary of Husbandry, Ac. 
2 voU. 8VO. 1726. 

DUt. Dissertation. 

Dram. Drama ; dramatic. 

Dut. Dutch. 

Emart. Ritson. vol. ii. 

Engl. England. 

Rr. Erroneously. 

Rrh of Tolout. Ritson, vol. in. 

Rxcl, Exclamation. 

Ttor. and Blanch, Floriceand Blancheflour, a metrical 
Romance, printed (very Incorrectly! in Hartihome'i 
Metrical Tales. 8vo. 1829. 

Fr. French. 

Onto. Syr Gawayne. 

Cent. Rec. The Ocntleroans Recreation. In two 
paru, fol. By R. Blome. 

Germ, German. 

01. Gloss; glossary. . 

Or. Greek. 

Hatelok. A metrical Romance, printed by the Rox. 
burghe Club. 1828. 

Wet. H 1st urica ; history. 

Hvnttyng of the Hare. Weber, VOU ill. 

ItluA. Illustrations. 

Ipamydon. W'eber, vol. It. 

Itland. Islandlc. 

ital. Italian. 

/. W. Isle of Wight. 

Jamyt. A very curious MS. of the fifteenth rentury 
in my p oss es s ion, containing medical Reewpts col- 
lected by *' Syr Tomas Jamys. Vicar off Badseye," 
has been sometimes quoted as M8. Jar-yt, 

KyngHom. Ritson. vol. Ii. 

Kyng of Tare, Ritson, vol. U. 

Lot. Latin. 
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iMt, U«d. Medieval Latin. 

Lcun/d/. RiUon, vol. 1. 

Ijiky \t Vrtinc. Weber, vol. I, 

lAg. Legend. 

Ltg, C^thol. Legend* Catholic*, a lytle Boke of 
Seynttie Oclw 810. Edinb, 184fl. Early Engllih 
Poetry from the Auchlnlcck MS. 

Lej. Tet. Lexicon Teiraglotton. ByJatne* Howell. 
Fol. 1660. 

.JLInr. Mrti. A valuable early MS, of Medical Receipt* 
in Lincoln Cathedral. 

Lpb.Ditc. Lybcaua IM*oonu«. 

X,>6eeut Diaconua. Rltaon, vol. tl. 

iiapfs. The Latin Poem* commonly attributed to 
Walter Hapee, collected and edited by Thomaa 
Wright, E*q. M.A. 4to. 1841. 

Marg. Margin ; marginal. 

Af<rc. Ree. Medical receipt*. 

Met. Rom. Metrical Romances. 

MU- MUiury. 

Ifir. Mag. Mirour for Magistrates, rcprlntetl in the 
Brit. BibL vol.lv. 

More. More's MS. Addition* to Hay refer to a copy 
of Ray, ed. 1674, with Note* by Dr. Thomas More, 
preserved In the Brlii*h Museum. It was formerly 
marked MS. Sloane454. 

ilorte /irthure. A very valuable alliterative metrical 
Romance, unpublished, and preserved In a MS. at 
Lincoln Cathedral of the fifteen h century. Al- 
though the editor of Syr Gawayne »iyles It *Scol- 
tiah romance, I have no doubt wbaU-ver from its 
language that it was written in England. There 
appears, Indeed, a confirmation of my opinion at 
f. 79 of the romance, *• That ct Lorraync alofede, 
as Londrms es hers.** 

Mart. ^Arthur. Th. Byrth, Lyf, »nd Aclei of Kyng 
Arthur ; of hi. Noble Knyghlc. of the Rounde 
T.lde, ic. S »oU. 410. 1817. Bepr. from Cextoii'i 
edition. 

Mgst. Myiteiles. 

fiewc. Newcastle. 

Nomenc/ercr. The Nomcnclator or Remembrancer of 
Adrlanus Junius, by Higlns and Fleming. 8vo. 
Lond. 1585. 

Morainaie. Nomlnale sub compendio coropilatum de 
Axis et mobllibu*. a large vocabulary in Latin nnd 
English. Two early MSS. of this valuable work 
have been used ; one lent to me by Mr. \> right at 
the meeting of the British Archwological Association 
at Winchester !n 1845, the other a MS. in my own 
possession, Illustrated by early drawing* of the 
articles mentioned. 

Ant. Nug* Antiqu*. 

OefaHon. A metrical Romance, printed by the Percy 
Society. 8vo. 1844. 

OeCoriaii. A metrical Romance, printed by Weber, 
vol. iii. 

Ortf. and R<*g. A Collection of Ordinance* and Regu- 
lations for the Government of the Royal Household, 
made In diver* Reign*. 4to. 1790. 

Of-pAeo. Rllson.vol.U, 

Ox/. Gloss. Arch. A Glosaary of Term* used !o 
Grecian, Roman, Italian, and Gothic Architecture. 
8vo, Oxford, 4lh ed. 1845. 

Pn.t. Past tense, 

Pereg Reli()ues of Ancient English Poetry. 8vo. 
Lond. 1840. 

Pitrs Ploughman. The Vision and the Creed of Piers 



Ploughman. With Notes, and a Oloaury by 
Thorna* Wright, *.A. 1848. 

Part. P»>elry ; poetical. 

Pol. Political. 

pup. Popular. 

Pop. Antiq. Popular Antiquities. 

Prov. Proverb: provincialism. 

pr. parr. Proinptorium Parvulorum secundum vuU 
garem modum loqucndl Orlenulium Anglorum, 
1440. M.*^. Harl.281, ff. 206. Printed by Pynson in 
1490, and several time* in the sixteenth century. 
The first volume of a new edition, to letter L, has 
been recently publishetl by the Camden Society. 
The remainder is in the pre«, but 1 have seen no 
further than the part containing M. 

Pa. Cott. A valuable early English metricol version 
of the P*alms preserved Id MS. Coll. Vc*pas 
D. vil. 

^u. Rec. Quarterly Review. 

Rnra Mat. Rara Matliematica. 

Hau'l. Rawllnson'i Collection of MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library. 

ReHq. Antiq. Rcllqui* Anilquw. Scrap* from An- 
cient MSS. edited by Thomas Wright and J. O. 
lUmwcll. 2 voU. 0VO. 1841. 

Rfpr, Reprint. 

RicAwrd Coer de lAon. Weber, vol. U. 

Hub. Gtouc. Robert of GlouceateP* Chronicle, ed. 
Hearnc. 8vo. 1810. 

Sevyn Sagrs. Weber, vol. Ui. 

Shuk. Shakespeare. 

Shak. Lib. Shakespeare's Library. 

Shak. Sue. Pap. The Shakespeare Society's Paper*. 
8vo. 1844, die. 

Sue. Society. 

Span. Spanish. 

Spens. Spen*cr. 

Squgr 0/ laws Degr^. Rltson, vol. lil. 

5rim. Conse. Stimulus ConKientl*, an early jioem by 
Hampole. 

Sutut. Substantive. 

Su. G. Sulo-Oothic. 

Swed. Swedbh. 

Teut. Teutonic. 

Tbrrenf. Torrent of Portugal, an English metrical 
Romance, now firxl publi»hcd from an unique manu- 
acript of the fifteenth century, preserved in the 
Chetham Library at Manchester. 8vo. Lond. 1842. 

Tr. Translation: tracta. 

Tryamutire. A metrical Romance, printed by Mr. 
Dtterson, 1317- 

rwr. Tott. Tumaroenl of Tolenham, edited byThoraas 
Wright, 1836. 

Tto. Twice. 

Unton. Union Inventories 4to. 1841. 

Par. dial. Various dialects. 

Focab. Vocabulary. 

lEtiroci'. See Antiq. CuHn^ 

mil. IFerxp. The ancient English romance of W illiam 
amt the Werwolf. 4to. Lond. 1832. Edited by Sir 
P. Madden, for the Roxburghe Club. - 

Vroaine and Gairin. RiUon, vol.i. 
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CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 



n) From Simon Ghent* » Rule of Nuua,cf the 

ecrlier part of the thirteenth century. , 
Holy men hoU wnmmcn beo^ of alle von- 
dungcs swufSest ofte i-temptc<l, “j lun to 
goddre hcale ; vor i|;e vihte agcines ban, heo 
bigiteS ^ blisfule kempene crune. Lol 
pauh hwu he mene% ham bi Jercmie : peree- 
cutores noMtri celocioreit aquUU ceh', tuper 
monteMperMecuti «m/ noi ; t« deterto ineidiati 
xuttt nohit. |>et is, ure wiJScrwincs beoS 
swifture ^cn ^ earncs; up oSe hullcs heo 
clumben eficr us, -j J>er fuhten mid us, *j get 
i^e wildemease heo aspieden us to alean. Ure 
wi|?ersTines l)eo8 ^rco: veond, ^ world, 

urc owune vlcsbs, ase ich cr seide. Liht- 
liche nc mei me nout o^>erhule i«cnowcn hwuc 
of J>reo wcorreiS him ; vor cvcrichon 
helped o^r, ^auli ^e veond kundeliche egged 
us to attemesse, as to prude, to overhowe, to 
onde, *7 to wredde, to hore attri kundles, 
^t bcod her efier i-nemined, J>ct flesh put 
prt^premcn touward swetnesse, touward cise, 
*] toward softiiessc, ant tc world bit mon 
giscen wordcs wcolc, *j wunne wursehipc, 
*) o^cr swuche ginegoven, ^ct bidweolied 
kang men to luvien one scheadewe. (>eos 
widerwincs, he seid, voluwed us on holies, *] 
awaited uside wildemesse, hu heo us muwen 
hermen. Hul, ^t is heih lif, |»er l^es deofles 
assauz beod oftc strengest ; wildemesse, pet 
is onlich lif of ancre wuninge, vor also ase ine 
wildemesse beod alle wildc bestes, *) nulled 
nout i-lK>len monnes neihlcebungc, auh fleod 
h won heo ham Uhered o^r i-seod, also schulcn 
ancren over alle o|>re vrumnien beon wilde o 
bissc wise, *7 pconne beod heo over alle o|?re 
leovest to ure Loverde, swetest him benched 
ham ; vor of alle flesches ^nne is wilde deorcs 
fleschs leovest *7 swetest, I l^isse wildemesse 
wende ore Loverdes folc, ase Exodc telled, tou- 
ward ted eadie londe of Jerusalem, )>et he ham 
hefde bihoten. And ge, mine leove sustren, 
wended bi ^n like weie toward te hcic Jem* 
Salem, to kinedora ^ he haved bihoten 
his i-corene. God ^auh ful warlichc, vor i l>isse 
wildemesse beod monieuvele bestes; liun of 
prude, neddre of attri onde,unicome of wredde, 
iicore of dead slouhde, vox of giscungc, suwe 
of givemease, scorpiun raid te teile of stin> 



kinde lecherie, is golnesse. Her beod nu 
a^reawe i-told j^seoven heaved sunnen. 

(2) Hymn to the f 'ifyiJS, time qf Henry III. 

BIcMed beo thu, Uvedi, 

ful of hoveae bllase* 

Swete flur of parait, 

roodcr of mlltemtsse ; 

Thu praye Jhetu Crist thi tone, 
that he me i-wlsse. 

There a londe al two the beo, 

that he me nc Lmitee. 

Of the, faire lavedi,mln orelsun 
ich wile biglnnen ! 

Thl deore twetetunnet love 

thu lore me to wlnnen. 

Wei ofte Ich Uke and torwe make, 

ne mat ich nevere blinnen. 

Bote thu, ihruh thin mtlde mod, 

bringc me out ot^unne. 

Ofte the seke mercl, 

thin iwete name ich calif ; 

Ml flchi U foul, thU world ii fals, 

thu lokc that Ich ne falle. 

Lavcdl free, thu tchild roe 

fram the pine of hclle t 

And send me Into that bllsae 

that tunge ne mal tellen. 

Mine werkrt, lavedi, 

heo makleth roe ful won ; 

Wei ofte ich elepic and calle, 

thu i-her me for than. 

Bote le chabbe the help of the, 
other f nc kaii 1 

Help thu me, ful wel thu mlat, 

Ihu hcipcst moni a man. 

t-blcased beo thu, lavedi, 

M) fair and to bribe ; 

Al min hope is uppun (he 

bi dai and bl nicht. 

Heipe, thru!) thin mlldc mode, 

for wrl wcl thu mUt, 

That Ich nevere for fcoodes take 
fur-go thin eche liht. 

Brlhl and scene qnen of hovrne, 

k‘h bidde iMn sunnev horc; 

The tunnet that Ich habbe 

heo rewwcth me ful sore. 

Wcl ofte ich chabbe the fur-saken, 

the wll ich never eft more ; 

Lavedi, for thine take, 

ireuthen feondcs lore. 
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Id the pnifr U • tre 
Swiihe Ukful for to 
The rote ii glngevir and galingak. 

The ilouni beth al ted vale. 

Trie macee beth the Aure. 

The rind canel of tvet odor: 

The frute gllofre of go<le •makke. 

Of cucubea ther nil no Ukke. 

MS. Hart. 913. f. 4. 

(5) From /Af Proverbt of Hendyng, MS. llarL 

2233, time of Edward II. 

lion that «ol of wysdam heren. 

At vyte Hendyng he may lemcn, 

That wet Marcolvet tone ; 

Code thonket ant monie thevet 
For te teche fele threwet, 

For that wea ever it wone. 

^ Jheiu Crist, al folkea red, 

That for ut allc tholede ded 
Upon the rode tre, 

Lena ut alle to ben wyi, 

Ant to ende in hit tervyt! 

Amen, ptreharite! 

• God biginning maketh godendyng.* 

Quoth Hendyng. 

Wyt ant wytdom lumeth 5 eme, 

Ant loke that none other werne 
To be wyt ant hende ; 

For bet ere were to bue wit. 

Then for le where feh ant gryt, 

Wher to tnon thal ende. 

* Wyt ant wytdom U god warytoun.* 

Quoth Hendyng. > 

Ne may no mon that it in londc. 

For nothyng that he con fonde, 

WoncD at home ant tpede ; 

So felc thewet for te leonic. 

Ate he that hath y-aolht ^eorae 
In wel fele thet^e. 

« Ate fele thede, ate fele thewea ;* 

I Quoth Hendyng. 

(6) The Creed, from a MS. written m (he rciyn 

of Edward III. 

1 bylcTcin God, fader almyjthi, maker of herene 
and of erthc. and in Jheiu Crltt, the tone of hym 
only cure lord, the wuchc Is contccyvesl of the holy 
goat, y-boren of Marie mnyden, tuflreile pastloun 
under Pounce Pilate, y-cruciAed, ded, and buned, 
weiite doun In to hclle, the thridde day he root 
from dethe. he tteyet up to hevenei, he iltteth on 
the rl 5 t tyde of God the fadur airoyitl, thennes he it 
to come to deme the queke and the dede. I byk»e 
in the holy goat, holy chirche general, the co- 
munyng of halewet, the forjefenctse of lynnct, the 
rytyngof Acch, and the lyf whit-outeende. Amen. 



I-btoated beo ihu, lavedl, 

to fdr and to hende i 
Thu prale Jheiu Crltt thi tone, 
that he me i-iende, 

Whare a londe al two Ich beo. 

er Ich honne wende. 

That ich mote in i>arait 

woolen vithuten ende. 

Bricht and scene quen of ttorre. 

to me liht and Icre, 

In this fake fikele world 

to me led and tteorc. 

That ich at min ende dal 

ne habbe non feond to fere; 
Jhetu, mit ti twete blod, 

thu bohteit me ful dere. 

Jheiu, teinte Marie tone, 

thu i her thin moder bone t 
To the nc dar I clepien noht, 

to hire Ich make min roeno t 
Thu do that ich for hire take 

beo i*maked to dene, 

That ich noht at dai of dome 

beo Aemcd of thin exteoe. 

MS. Egerton 613, Reliq. Antiq. I. l03-i 

(3) From the Harrowing of Ilell, MS. Digby 86, 

time of Edward I. 

Hou Jhetu Crist hemwede helle, 
or harde gates ich wllle telle. 

Lece frend, nou beth ttllle, 

Le>teth that ich tellen wille. 

Ou Jheiu fader him blthoute. 

And Adam bout of hclle broutc. 

In hclle was Adam and Etc, 

That weren Jhetu OItt wel lere; 

And Seint Johan the Baptlit, I 

That was newen Jhesu Cr!it ; 

Davit the prophete and Abraham, 

For the lunneiof Adem ; 

And moni other holl mon. 

Mo then ich ou tellen con ; 

Till Jhetu fader nom Act and blod 
Of the maiden Marie god. 

And tuth then was don ful michel tome. 

Bonden and bcien and maked ful loma, 

Tillc that Code Friday at non, 

Thcnne he «aaon rode l-don. 

Hit honden from hit body wondeo. 

Nit here ml 5 te hoe him ihendeo, 

To helle tone he nom gate 
Adam and Ere hout to take; 

Tho the he to helle cam. 

Suche wordes be bigan. 

(4) From * Cokaygne* a poem written very early 

in the fourteenth century. 

Thct it a wel fair abbri. 

Of white monket, and of grei, 

Ther beth bowrit and hall«: 

Al of paateiit beth the wallet, 
or Beit, of Atse, and rich met, 

The llkfuIlUt that man mai el. 

Fluren cakes beth the achinglet alle, 

Of cherehe, doliter, boure and halle. 

The pinnetbeth fatpodtnge*, 

Rich met to princes and kingrt. 

Ther la a cloister fair and lljt, 

Brod and lang, of lembli tijt. 

The pliers of that cloiitcr alle 
Beth i-tumed of cristale, 

Wkh harlai and capitale 
or gms latpe and reds corals. 



(7) From a pom on bhcd-Ulling, urillen about 
A.V. 1380. 

Uayttrit thal uthyth blodc letyng. 

And iherwyfh gilcth jowr levyng. 

Here jc may lere wytdom ful goilc, 

In what place ^e tchullc let blode 
In man, woman, and Inchildc. 

For evelyt that ben wyk and wilde. 

Weymit ther ben .a**,** and two 
That on a man mot ben undo s 
.xvj. in the hc\etl Ail rl 5 t. 

And .xr}. bcnelh in jow l*pyit. 
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Id what ^Uce thay tchal bo fouode, 
t ichal ;ow telle id a ttounde. 

Betydia the ere ther ben two, 

Thatooa man mot ben undo 
To kepe hya heved fro evyl tumyng. 

And fro the acalle, wythoul leayng. 

Two at the tcmplya thay mot blede 
For atoppynge of kyndoi at 1 rode. 

And OQ la In the mydde for-hevede, 

For lopre aautfleme mot blede. 

Abowc the noae thare la on. 

For fuelhynge mot be undon ; 

And alaowhan eyhen bon tore. 

And for reayog gout everemorc. 

Two they ben at the eyhen endOt 
Whan they beth bleryt for to amende. 

And for that comeih of ainokyoge, 

1 wol tel yow no leaynge, 

At the holle of the jrot ther ben two. 

That for lepre and atreyt breytmot be undo. 

In the lyppys .UIJ. ther ben gode to bledene, 

Aa I yow telle now bydene ; 

Two by the eyhen abowenairo, 

I telle yow there ben two 
For tor of tho inowthe to blede* 

What hyt ia 1 fynde aa I rede. 

Two under the tongue wythout Ine 
Mot blede for the aquynaae t 
And whan the townge la akynge 
Tbrojt eny roaner awollynge. 

(8) From an oitrolo^ical MS. written about the 
year 1400. 

Man bom wile the aonne ia In Cankyr, that ia the 
xliij. day in Jun tyl the xiij. day In Jul, xxx.day. la 
whit colorid, frmynin herte ; but he be bom theowr 
of Mara or of Sol or of Jupiter, man bold and hardy, 
and aly Inowh to falthede and treaowne, fayr apekere 
and evil tpekere. and auptyl and wily and fala, 
broken In arm or in fate, deaoac In cheyl or nere, 
mekyl wytty and mikyl onwis and ookynde, and fala 
In felc ihingia In word and dedo i threwe to woordtai 
wyth, halyd of fcle and of wol fewe lowyd | e worn- 
man aehal make him to alone; he achal lovin a 
woman brown of complexown And of bettur blod 
than ia hymielf ; he achal lovlo no man but for bUa 
ewne profyt. 

(9) yt ionfft temp. Henry VI. 

What ao mcne aeyne, 
l.ove it no peyne 
To theme aerteyoe 
Butt variant ; 

For they conatreyne 
Ther hertea to feyne, 

Ther mowthia to pleyne 
Ther diaplcaauna. 

Whych la in dede 
Butt feynyd drede, 

So God roe apede I 
And dowbilnyt. 

Therothia to l^e* 

Ther lyvya to lede. 

And profcrlth mede 
New-fangellenya. 

For whenne they pray, 

Ye ahalle have nay. 

What ao they aay, 

Beware, for aharoe. 

For every daye 
They walte ther pray. 



Wher ao they may. 

And make butt game* 

Thenne aemyth me 
Ye may welle ae 
Theybeaofre 
in evyry plate: 

Hitt were petd 
Butt they ahold be 
Bogelid, perdtf, 

Wlthowtyne grate. 

MS. Centat. Ff i. 6, f. 4A 

(10) Extract from the Romance of Sir Perceval^ 

I written about 1440. 

Thofe he were of no pryde, 

Forthlrmore ganne heglyde 
I Title a chambir ther besyde. 

Moo aellya to tee; 

Riche ciothea fande he aprede, 

A lady alrpandeon a bedde. 

He aald, «* Foraothe, a tokyne to wedde 
Salle thou Icfe with mec.** 

Ther he kyate that iwete thynge. 

Of hir Tynger he tuke a rynge, 

Hiaawenne roodir takynnynge 
He lefte with that fre. 

He went forthe to hit mere, 

Tuke with hym hit achorte fpere, 

Lepe one lofte aa he waa ere, 

Hit way rydea he. 

Now on hit way rydea he. 

Moo acllea to ace { 

A knyghtc wolde henedia bee 
Withowttene any bade. 

He come ther the kyng waa 
Servede of the flrate mese. 

To hym waa the matte haa 
That thechilde hade: 

And thare made he no lett 
At 5 ate. dore newykett, 

Bot in graythely he gett, 

Syche mautrea he made ! ' 

At his first In erroynge. 

Hit mere withowttene faylynge 
Kyate the forhevede of the kynge, 

So nerehande he rade ! 

The kyng had ferly thaa. 

And up hit hande ganne he taa, 

And putt It forthir hym fraa 
The mouthe of the mere. 

He talde, ** Faire chllde and free, 

Stonde atille beayde mee. 

And telle me wythene that thou bee, 

And what thou wille here.** 

Thanne aaide the foie of tho Aide, 

1 ame myne awnne roodira chllde 
Comene fro the woddes wylde 
Title Arthure the dere ; 

5iaterdayMwl knyghtit three, 

Slche one aalle thou make mee 
On thia mere by-for the, 

Thi meteor thou teherel** 

(11) From MS. Porkington 10, written in the 

reign of Edward IV. 

Ood that dyed for ua alle. 

And dranke bothe eyaell and galle. 

He bryng ua alle oute off bale ; 

And gyve hym good lyve and long. 

That woll attend to my tong, 

And herkyne on to my talle. 
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Thcr dwelfd « man in my roDtr^. 

The wyche hade wyrjr* thre 
Yd pro»e« of ocrtyn tyme ; 

Be hy» fyrst wyfll* a chyld he had. 

The vytho was a propyr lad 
And ryg^ht an happy hynd: 

And hia fader lovyd hym ryght wellr, 

Hyt ateppe-dame loeyd hvme never a dclle, 
1 telle 5 owe a* y thynke ; 

She lh«>Rbt hyt lo«t be the rode 
Allc that ever dyd hyme good, 

OITmctlc other of drynke j 
Not halfe ynowe thereof he had. 

And }yt in faythe hit wai fulle bad, 

And a)le hyr thoght yt lost. 

Y pray God evyll mot ache fare. 

For oft aehe dyde hym moche eare, 

Ae far forthe as srhe durst ! 

She good wyffe to hyrhusbood yoneaay. 

For tojiut away Ihys boy 
Y hold yt for the beste: 

In fayth he hyi a lether lade, 

V wold snm other nan hym had. 

That beter my^t hym chaste. 

Than aiione spake the good man. 

And to hys wyfT sayd he thaiH 
He ys but ;ong of age, 

He sehall be with us lenger, 

Tyll that he be strenger, 

To wyn beter wage. 

We have a mane a strong freke. 

The wychc one fyld kypylhc owr nette. 

And slepyth half the «lay; 
llcachall come home be Mary myld. 

And to the fylde schallc go the chyld. 

And kepe hem ^yfe he may 



(12) A letter^ temp, Htnry VIII, 

Ryghte honorable and my syngular goode loido 
and mayster, all clrcumstauncys and thankes sett 
Mide, 'pl^Mllhe yt youre good lordeshlpe to be ad- 
vertUld, that where I waa constitute and made by 
youre honorable desire and commaundmente com- 
roissarle geoerali vf the dyoseae of Saynte Assaph, 
1 have done my dylygens and dutie for the expul- 
singv and lakynge awaye of certen abusinns, super- 
silcions, and ipocryset usld within the sable diosecc 
of Saynte Assaph, acordy'ngeto the kyngeshonorahie 
actes and inJuticUans therin made. That notwtth- 
stoudinge, there ysan image of DArvellgadam within 
the Raided iosese, in whomc the people have so greate 
con6dmce, hope, and truste, that they eumme 
dnylye a pillgramage unto hym, somme withe kyne. 
*v>ther with oxen or horsis,and the reste withe money, 
insomuche that there was fyre or syxe hundrethc 
pillgrames, to a mans estimacioii, that oflbred to the 
saide image the hfte daie of this presente monethe 
of Aprill. The Inooceote people hathe ben sore 
aluiyd and entisid to worshipe the saide image, in- 
somuche that there is a rommyn sayinge as yet 
amongist them that whosoever wiii offer anie thinge 
to the saide image of Davrllgadam, he hathe powc-r 
to fatrhe hym or them that so offers oute of hell 
when they be dampned. Thetfure, for the reforma- 
cion and amendmenie of the premisses, i wolde 
gladile knowe by this berer youre honorable pleasure 
ami will, as knowlthe God, who ever preserve your 
lordeshlpe ionge In welthe and honor. Writrn 
in Northe Wales, the vj. daye of this presente 
April!. 

Voure bedman and dayelye orator by dutie, 

Elis Patci. 
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